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Late Edition 

Today, mostly sunny, very warm, 
less humid, high 89. Tonight, mostly 
clear, warm, low 73. Tomorrow, 
sunny to partly cloudy, very warm, 
high 89. Weather map is on Page 20. 
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When Job Puts 
Sexes Together, 
Workers Cringe 


Many Polled Confess to 
a Certain Wariness 


By CLAIRE CAIN MILLER 

Men and women still don’t seem 
to have figured out how to work or 
socialize together. For many, ac- 
cording to a new Morning Consult 
poll conducted for The New York 
Times, it is better simply to avoid 
each other. 

Many men and women are 
wary of a range of one-on-one situ- 
ations, the poll found. Around a 
quarter think private work meet- 
ings with colleagues of the oppo- 
site sex are inappropriate. Nearly 
two-thirds say people should take 
extra caution around members of 
the opposite sex at work. A major- 
ity of women, and nearly half of 
men, say it’s unacceptable to have 
dinner or drinks alone with some- 
one of the opposite sex other than 
their spouse. 

The results show the extent to 
which sex is an implicit part of our 
interactions. They also explain in 
part why women still don’t have 
the same opportunities as men. 
They are treated differently not 
just on the golf course or in the 
boardroom, but in daily episodes 
large and small, at work and in 
their social lives. 

Further, the poll results provide 
societal context for Vice President 
Mike Pence’s comment — made in 
2002 and resurfaced in a recent 
profile — that he doesn’t eat alone 
with any woman other than his 
wife. 

Attitudes reflect a work world 
shadowed by sexual harassment. 
In recent news about Uber and 
Fox News, women see cautionary 
tales about being alone with men. 

In interviews, people described 
a cultural divide. Some said their 
social lives and careers depended 
on such solo meetings. Others de- 
scribed caution around people of 
the opposite sex, and some de- 
picted the workplace as a fraught 
atmosphere in which they feared 
harassment, or being accused of 
it. 

“When a man and a woman are 
left alone, outside parties can in- 
sinuate about what’s really going 
on,” said Christopher Mauldin, a 
construction worker in Rialto, 
Calif. “Sometimes false accusa- 
tions create irreversible damages 
to reputations.” 

He said he avoids any solo inter- 
actions with women, including 
dining or driving, as does his girl- 
friend with other men. When he 
needs to meet with women at 
work or his church, he makes sure 
doors are left open and another 
person is present. Others de- 
scribed similar tactics, including 
using conference rooms with 
glass walls and avoiding alcohol 
with colleagues. “Temptation is 
Continued on Page 21 




A Freed but Scarred City Tests Trump 


Many Hardships, and Corpses, as U.S. Pursues Post-ISIS Plan in Syria 


A Syrian Democratic Forces fighter surveyed damage in Tabqa after the city was captured from the Islamic State in May. 


By MICHAEL R. GORDON 

TABQA, Syria — The young man un- 
burdened himself about the dark years of 
living under the Islamic State as a crowd 
of curious onlookers gathered in front of a 
weathered storefront in the town market- 
place. 

The militants, said the man, a 22-year- 
old named Abdul Qadir Khalil, killed 
many residents, doled out precious jobs 
and severely limited travel to and from the 
city. “When they left, our situation was 
much better mentally,” Mr. Khalil said. “If 
things were fixed, our society would be 
better and we would come to our normal 
life.” 

He ticked off a list of the things Tabqa 
needs : electricity, water, fuel and a sizable 
bakery. Then, laughing about his new free- 
dom to openly denounce the militants, he 
said, “If they ever come back, they will 
slaughter all of us.” 

Life is slowly returning to the streets of 
Tabqa, a city of about 100,000 strategically 
positioned just 30 miles west of Raqqa, the 
capital of the self-proclaimed caliphate of 
the Islamic State, also known as ISIS. 

Women are well represented on the 
town’s new governing council, and small 
children greet visitors with a “V” sign for 


in Syria to make battlefield decisions to 
defeat the militants while relying on a 
small team of State Department officials 
and Army civil affairs units to cement the 
uneasy peace that follows — all without 
getting into the business of nation-build- 
ing. 

It is also a dry run for the impending 
capture of Raqqa, a larger, far more dense- 
ly populated and better defended city. 

“Tabqa is the most immediate post-ISIS 
town where we could really get our feet on 
the ground,” said Brett H. McGurk, Presi- 
dent Trump’s special envoy to the coali- 
tion. 

The United States’ strategy in Syria is 
to wage the ground campaign against the 
Islamic State through local forces in order 
to maintain a small American footprint. 
But even that requires the deployment of 
American advisers, plus artillery, satel- 
lite-guided rockets, Apache attack 
helicopters and Army Rangers — some 
1,000 troops in all. The American presence 
comes as Iran and the Shiite militias it 
backs, as well as the Syrian government 
and Russia, are maneuvering to control 
territory in eastern Syria after Raqqa is 
taken. 

Continued on Page 13 


‘If they ever come back, they will slaughter all of us.’ 

Abdul Qadir Khalil 

22-year-old resident of Tabqa, Syria 


victory. 

But nearly two months after the Islamic 
State was driven off by the American-led 
coalition fighting the militants, the needs 
are even more vast than Mr. Khalil sug- 
gested, with no functioning hospitals or 
schools, not even the heavy equipment 
needed to uncover the dead. 

In that respect, Tabqa stands as a lab- 
oratory for testing the Trump administra- 
tion’s policy of empowering commanders 


Abdul Qadir Khalil, center, said peo- 
ple in Tabqa lacked basic necessities 
like electricity, water, food and fuel. 


For Bronx Hospital Gunman, 

A Road of Persistent Struggles 

By LISA W. FODERARO 


After Virginia Mass Shooting, 
A Complex Grief for a Widow 

By JULIE TURKEWITZ 

BELLEVILLE, 111. — He flung 


Fresh out of medical school in 
the Caribbean, Henry Bello took 
the first job he could get on the 
road to working as a doctor: a 
pharmacy technician with the 
city’s Health and Hospitals sys- 
tem. Then, in 2014, he got his 
break, when Bronx-Lebanon Hos- 
pital Center took a chance on the 
sharp dresser from California, 
someone who, in his 40s, was ar- 
riving late to the profession. He 
was hired to be what the hospital 
described as a “house physician.” 

With a limited permit from New 
York State to practice medicine as 
an international medical gradu- 
ate, Dr. Bello was essentially an 
extra pair of hands for the depart- 
ment of family medicine at the 17- 
story hospital, one of the biggest 
and busiest in New York City. Dr. 
Sridhar Chilimuri, the hospital’s 


HOSPITAL CALM, THEN CHAOS 

A shooting killed Dr. Tracy Sin-Yee 
Tam and led workers to frantically 
treat their own. Page 15. 


physician in chief, said Dr. Bello 
could treat patients and prescribe 
medication, as long as other doc- 
tors were looking over his shoul- 
der, and only at Bronx-Lebanon. 
“Not over there — not in a clinic,” 
he said for emphasis, pointing out 
the hospital’s doors. 

But Dr. Bello’s slow journey to 
the medical profession, which was 
punctuated by bankruptcy, at 
least two arrests and recent so- 
journs in homeless shelters, came 
to a shattering end on Friday, 
when he opened fire with an as- 
sault rifle on the 16th and 17th 



Dr. Henry Bello killed one per- 
son and wounded six others 
during a shooting on Friday. 


floors of the hospital. After killing 
one doctor and wounding six 
other people, he fatally shot him- 
self in the head. 

Exactly how — and why — Dr. 
Bello, 45, wound up sneaking an 
AM-15 under his lab coat on a sul- 
try afternoon and inflicting may- 
Continued on Page 15 


dishes at his wife, roared at the 
television, erupted during an out- 
ing at a local brewery. Suzanne 
Hodgkinson became so concerned 
with her husband’s growing anger 
that she wrote to his doctor asking 
for help. 

Now, the wife of the man who 
opened fire on a congressional 
baseball team in June wonders 
what more she could have done. 

“I get up every morning feeling 
guilty because I didn’t stop it,” Ms. 
Hodgkinson said Wednesday at 
her home in Belleville, where the 
blinds are drawn tight and photo- 
graphs of her husband adorn a liv- 
ing room wall. It was her first sit- 
down interview with a reporter 
since her husband, James Thom- 
as Hodgkinson, attacked a Repub- 
lican congressional baseball team 


practice in Alexandria, Va., 
wounding Representative Steve 
Scalise and three other people be- 
fore the authorities killed him. 
(Mr. Scalise remains hospitalized 
in fair condition.) 

Ms. Hodgkinson continued, “I 
wake up with hot sweats, think- 
ing: ‘You should have known. You 
should have known.’ ” 

To be the spouse, or the parent, 
or the child of someone who com- 
mits a mass shooting is to enter a 
strange club whose members are 
envied by no one and reviled by 
many. Rites of passage include 
hate mail, death threats and the 
vicious thoughts that haunt them 
at night. That they should have 
seen it coming. That they could 
have done something. That they 
are alone. 

Continued on Page 4 


E.P.A. CHIEF VOIDS 
OBAMA-ERA RULES 
IN BLAZING START 


COUNSELED BY INDUSTRY 


Pruitt s Decision-Making 
Keeps Staff s Experts 
Largely Sidelined 


By CORAL DAVENPORT 

WASHINGTON - In the four 
months since he took office as the 
Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy’s administrator, Scott Pruitt 
has moved to undo, delay or other- 
wise block more than 30 envi- 
ronmental rules, a regulatory roll- 
back larger in scope than any 
other over so short a time in the 
agency’s 47-year history, accord- 
ing to experts in environmental 
law. 

Mr. Pruitt’s supporters, includ- 
ing President Trump, have hailed 
his moves as an uprooting of the 
administrative state and a clear- 
ing of onerous regulations that 
have stymied American business. 
Environmental advocates have 
watched in horror as Mr. Pruitt 
has worked to disable the author- 
ity of the agency charged with 
protecting the nation’s air, water 
and public health. 

But both sides agree: While 
much of Mr. Trump’s policy 
agenda is mired in legal and legis- 
lative delays, hampered by poor 
execution and overshadowed by 
the Russia investigations, the 
E.P.A. is acting. Mr. Pruitt, a for- 
mer Oklahoma attorney general 
who built a career out of suing the 
agency he now leads, is moving ef- 
fectively to dismantle the regula- 
tions and international agree- 
ments that stood as a cornerstone 
of President Barack Obama’s leg- 
acy. 

“Just the number of envi- 
ronmental rollbacks in this time 
frame is astounding,” said Rich- 
ard Lazarus, a professor of envi- 
ronmental law at Harvard. “Pruitt 
has come in with a real mission. 
He is much more organized, much 
more focused than the other 
Continued on Page 16 


Medicaid Plan 
Risks Changing 
Life for Millions 


By ABBY GOODNOUGH 

TUSCALOOSA, Ala. — Frances 
Isbell has spinal muscular atro- 
phy, a genetic disorder that has 
left her unable to walk or even roll 
over in bed. But Ms. Isbell has a 
personal care assistant through 
Medicaid, and the help allowed 
her to go to law school at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama here. She will 
graduate next month. 

She hopes to become a disabili- 
ty rights lawyer — “I’d love to see 
her on the Supreme Court some- 
day,” her aide, Christy Robertson, 
said, tearing up with emotion as 
Ms. Isbell prepared to study for 
the bar exam in her apartment 
last week — but staying independ- 
ent will be crucial to her profes- 
sional future. 

“The point of these programs is 
to give people options and free- 
dom,” said Ms. Isbell, 24, whose 
family lives a few hours away in 
Gadsden. 

The care she gets is an optional 
benefit under federal Medicaid 
law, which means each state can 
decide whether to offer it and how 
much to spend. Optional services 
that she and millions of other 
Medicaid beneficiaries receive 
would be particularly at risk un- 
der Republican proposals to scale 
back Medicaid as part of legisla- 
tion to repeal and replace the Af- 
fordable Care Act. 

Those services include dental 
care for adults, long-term care for 
Continued on Page 18 



INTERNATIONAL 6-13 

Part Mortuary, Part Inn 

The corpse hotel offers the Japanese 
temporary storage for bodies in a na- 
tion short on crematories. PAGE 6 

Taking America Down a Peg 

The changing face of political comedy in 
Canada offers a lens into how the coun- 
try is changing, too. PAGE 8 


NATIONAL 14-21 

Deadlock Shuts Down Parks 

People arriving at dozens of New Jer- 
sey parks, beaches and other sites for 
the Fourth of July weekend found them 
shuttered by a budget impasse, page 21 

Assignment: Summer Reading 

What’s in and out on colleges’ reading 
list for incoming freshmen is important 
for writers and publishers. It also gives 
a hint of societal trends. page 14 


SUNDAY BUSINESS 

Inside Yelps Google Grudge 

Once courted, then spurned, the smaller 
site long sought revenge. Now, Europe’s 
regulators have given it hope. page l 


SUNDAY STYLES 

A Texan Takes On ‘Hamilton 

How J. Quinton Johnson, a “Hamilton”- 
obsessed actor from Athens, Tex., 
earned a spot in the show page 6 

Its Good to Be Ansel Elgort 

The star of “Baby Driver” shines on- 
screen and online, and his refreshing 
enthusiasm delights fans. PAGE l 



ARTS & LEISURE 

A Darker Michael Palin 

The Monty Python veteran stars as a 
devious character in the PBS mini- 
series “Remember Me,” happily tar- 
nishing his reputation from his years as 
a likable (if bumbling) fellow PAGE l 


TRAVEL 

In King Arthur’s Footsteps 

An enchanting Arthurian pilgrimage 
offers serene landscapes, historical 
insight and a few hippie weirdos. PAGE l 


SUNDAY REVIEW 

Lindy West page i 



SPORTSSUNDAY 

‘The Body Knows’ 

Jim Bouton, author of the classic memoir 
“Ball Four,” can still fire a knuckleball, 
but illness has slowed his mind. PAGE l 
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The Approval Matrix 


By KAT LONG 

Katharine Hepburn’s brownies recipe in 
The New York Times’s Cooking section 
holds a particular honor: A comment left 
on the article is the Times moderating 
team’s all-time favorite. 

“This has been my go-to brownie recipe 
for 30 years,” wrote Sydne Newberry. “In 
the ’80s, an acquaintance in Germany to 
whom I brought some of the brownies, and 
who considered herself a great cook, asked 
for the recipe but was never able to get it 
to work. She kept asking me what she was 
doing wrong and I was never able to solve 
her problem. Eventually, she moved to the 
U.S. and stole my husband!” 

Since late 2007, when The Times first 
opened comments on stories, moderators 
on the community desk have reviewed 16 
million of them, with a current rate of 
about 12,000 daily, said Bassey Etim, who 
has been the community editor since 2014. 

Every day, Mr. Etim, who oversees 12 
moderators, and Marcia Loughran, the 
deputy community manager, decide on 
which articles comments should be en- 
abled. When making that call, they take 
into account an article’s news value and 
the likelihood it will generate thought- 
provoking reactions — and the potential 
for comments that will guide reporters on 
other possible story ideas. “We’ll try to 
pick stories where the comments are really 
going to teach you something,” he said. 

Comments sections often get a bad rap. 
They can be overrun by hots or trolls, 
devolve into personal attacks or provide a 
platform for conspiracy theorists. Many 
publications have closed them for these 
reasons, shifting their communities instead 
to social media. But with the help of its 
moderating team, The Times has main- 
tained a space for thoughtful discussion. 

To keep things civil, an F.A.Q. lays some 
ground rules: “A few things we won’t toler- 
ate: personal attacks, obscenity, vulgarity, 
profanity (including expletives and letters 
followed by dashes), commercial promo- 
tion, impersonations, name-calling, inco- 
herence and SHOUTING.” One- word com- 
ments are also unlikely to make the cut, 
but it is perfectly fine to criticize The 
Times, as long as the comment offers a 
cogent argument. Moderators are also told 


to avoid making moral judgments. Roughly 
85 percent are approved. 

Even with these guidelines, whether a 
comment should make it through isn’t 
always clear, and the community desk uses 
a constantly evolving internal rulebook to 
interpret situations where the line is 
blurry. “For example, is referring to 
Obama as ‘Obummer’ in every reference 
name-calling, or not?” Mr. Etim said. 

“Don’t get me wrong, insults are fine as 
long as they aren’t about appearance, but 
name-calling is not for anyone, public or 
private.” (“Obummer” would be rejected.) 

Over time, the quality of the comments 
has improved as readers have become 
familiar with the way the community desk 
works, Mr. Etim said. 

At the same time, with the deluge of 
political stories maligned as fake news, Mr. 
Etim has seen an uptick in the number of 
comments containing outright falsehoods, 
as well as a trend toward questioning facts. 
“The idea that calling something the truth 
is, by its very nature, a partisan assertion, 
has been on the rise,” he said. 

Managing the flow can feel exhausting. 

“I won’t lie; there are days when I think, ‘if 
I see the word ‘Trump’ one more time 
It can get to be a slog,” said Rachel Harris, 
who joined the community desk in 2015. 
“But you want to give each comment its 
due. We want people to be heard.” 

When reading through heartbreaking or 
graphic comments takes an emotional toll, 
Ms. Harris copes with yoga and by spend- 
ing the evening with her infant son. “I do a 
little snuggling,” she said. 

The team now has some help from artifi- 
cial intelligence, however: Last month, The 
Times started a new commenting platform 
that uses machine-learning technology to 
group similar comments, allowing human 
moderators to approve or reject them more 
efficiently. The system allows moderators 
to open 80 percent of articles to comments, 
up from 10 percent. 

“It’s been a huge success so far. Com- 
ment quality does not seem to have de- 
clined,” Mr. Etim said. “As we continue to 
expand, it will be critical for us to be sure 
that we do not undermine the best part of 
our product: that it’s a great place to hold a 
civil discussion about important issues.” 
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THE DAILY 360 
In 360 degrees, visit the pro- 
Beijing and pro-democracy 
protests happening at the same 
time as Chinese President Xi 
Jingping’s visit to Hong Kong on 
the 20 th anniversary of the is- 
land’s return to Chinese rule. 
nytimes.com/thedaily360 



VIDEO 

The director Sofia Coppola nar- 
rates a sequence from “The Be- 
guiled,” the new film that won her 
the Best Director prize at this 
year’s Cannes Film Festival, in 
the latest installment of the Anat- 
omy of a Scene series. 
nytimes.com/video 



ROUNDUP 

In time for the Fourth of July 
weekend, Jonah Engel Bromwich 
collects 11 thematically appropri- 
ate podcast episodes. Some of 
them cover iconically American 
subjects, like ballgames, fried 
food, guns and cars. Others are 
historical or political, or just tell 
us a little bit about where we’ve 
been and where we may be going. 
nytimes.com/arts 

QUIZ 

Test your knowledge of stomach 
bugs, the causes of anxiety, the 
link between intelligence and 
disease and more in this week’s 
Health Quiz, nytimes.com/well 



On This Day in History 

A MEMORABLE HEADLINE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
JULY 2, 1950 

HOW TO BACKTRACK AND GET AHEAD 
‘DIANETICS: THE MODERN SCIENCE 
OF MENTAL HEALTH.’ BY L. RON HUBBARD. 
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“Books like this do harm by their grandiose promises to troubled persons and by their 
oversimplification of human psychological problems,” wrote the psychologist Rollo May, 
who reviewed the founding text of Scientology for The Times. He described its therapy 
methods as “oversimplified forms of regular psychotherapy,” plus hypnosis. 
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Of Interest 

NOTEWORTHY FACTS FROM TODAY’S PAPER 

Since 1974, just over a dozen 
intentional messages have been 
sent to the stars in an attempt 
to determine whether civilizations 
exist outside of Earth. 

To Whom It May Concern 
Sunday Magazine, Page 32 
• 

Between 2000 and 2013, poverty 
grew by 29 percent in cities, 
but by 66 percent in suburbs. 

City Limits Book Review, Page 10 

Dubious metronome-based medical 
products in the late 20th century 
included a “New Relax Machine,” 
to be placed on the solar plexus, 
and a device for self-hypnosis. 

Ticktock as Taskmaster Arts & Leisure, Page 8 

• 

Eighteen of the 20 tallest 
buildings in Hong Kong were 
built within the last 20 years. 

Together, We Took Heart in Hong Kong 
Travel, Page 1 



JASON POLAN 


“Calisthenics” comes from the 
Greek words kallos, which means 
beauty, and sthenos — strength. 

Letter of Recommendation: The Pull-Up 
Sunday Magazine, Page 20 

• 

Over the five-year run of “Monty 
Pythons Flying Circus,” from 1969 
to 1974, the actor Michael Palin 
estimates he played 400 characters. 

One Sly Python Arts & Leisure, Page 1 


Early projects of the Pentagon 
agency Darpa, then called ARPA, 
included an acoustic sniper- 
detection system (which produced 
5,000 false positives in field tests), 
an interplanetary spaceship 
powered by thousands of nuclear 
explosions and a magnetic 
force-field to repel incoming 
Soviet warheads. 

Geniuses, Bureaucrats and Nuts 
Book Review, Page 21 

• 

The ratification of the 19 th 
Amendment in 1920, granting 
women the right to vote nation- 
wide, came down to 24-year-old 
Harry T. Burn, a Republican 
state representative in the 
Tennessee delegation. His mother 
reportedly told him to “be a 
good boy” and he cast the 
tiebreaking vote. 

Special Section: An Annotated Constitution 
Page 2 


The Conversation 

FIVE OF THE MOST READ, SHARED AND DISCUSSED POSTS 
FROM ACROSS NYTIMES.COM LAST WEEK 

1. President Trump’s Lies, the Definitive List 

The Opinion desk’s June 23 graphics package mapping out all 
of the untrue statements the president has made since taking 
office — and the days on which they occurred — was the 
week’s most read article, garnering more than 19,000 likes on 
Facebook 50,000 favorites on Twitter.. 

2. Trump Mocks Mika Brzezinski; Says 
She Was 'Bleeding Badly From a Face-Lift’ 

President Trump’s Twitter attack on the MSNBC host, in 
which he also called her “low I.Q. Crazy Mika,” dominated the 
national discourse in the latter half of the week. This media 
story was the week’s runner-up. 

3. We Taste-Tested 10 Hot Dogs. Here Are the Best. 

A third of the traffic to the food team’s hot-dog showdown was 
driven by Facebook, where it was shared by several of the top 
dogs’ corporate accounts, as well as by Whole Foods. 



KARSTEN MORAN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

4. Senate Health Bill in Peril 

As C.B.O. Predicts 22 Million More Uninsured 

The Congressional Budget Office’s prediction about the latest 
iteration of the American Health Care Act — that it would 
cause 22 million Americans to become uninsured by 2026 — 
drove intense reader interest on Monday. 

5. Cyberattack Hits Ukraine 
Then Spreads Internationally 

News of the software attack, similar to the “WannaCry” ran- 
somware attack that took computer systems hostage in May 
drew a large global audience, particularly in Western Europe 
and India. 


Spotlight 

ADDITIONAL REPORTAGE AND REPARTEE 
FROM OUR JOURNALISTS 


At a TimesTalks event last week, four Times journalists gath- 
ered to discuss how they do their jobs in the new political 
landscape: Peter Baker, the chief White House correspond- 
ent; Maggie Haberman, a White House correspondent; Jim 
Rutenberg, the media columnist; and Dean Baquet, the exec- 
utive editor. At one point, Mr. Baker asked Ms. Haberman: 
How has covering Donald J. Trump changed over the years? 
Read a lightly edited and condensed excerpt here. 

Peter Baker We call Maggie the Trump-whisperer. 

How is he different with you, with us, with the media 
than he was before he was a candidate? 


Maggie Haberman He was very different in 2000 
when he semi-ran for president and he was looking 
at running on the reform party line at that point, 
compared with 2011, when he considered running. 
In the intervening years, he became a reality 
television star. 


Maggie Haberman The thing I missed in the 
campaign last year was that the five-borough view 
of Trump as we saw him in New York was different 
than how he was seen across the rest of the country 
because of “The Apprentice.” 


Maggie Haberman They had 10 years, of, he’s in a 
leather-backed chair and he’s at a boardroom table 
and he looked leaderly, he looked presidential. That 
was more branding for this campaign. I would talk 
to people in Iowa and they would compare him to 
Thomas Edison. 


Maggie Haberman And he had this line that always 
stays with me — he had this line in a rally in Nashua, 
N.H. It was actually right before the Iowa caucuses, 
and he said, “A lot of people used to laugh at me, 
they’re not laughing so much anymore.” 


Sketchbook 

ICED OUT 


The Supreme Court’s decision to 
uphold some aspects of the travel 
ban entailed dictating what consti- 
tutes a “bona fide relationship” — 
and what, to the disappointment of 
some grandparents, doesn’t. 

On weekends, Sketchbook invites artists to 
bring visual takes to the news. 


— n. 



CHRIS MORRIS 


Quote of the Day Here to Help 

E.P.A. CHIEF VOIDS OBAMA-ERA THREE BOOKS TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND THE TENNIS WORLD 

RULES IN BLAZING START PAGE 1 


“Just the number of 
environmental 
rollbacks in this time 
frame is astounding. 
Pruitt has come in 
with a real mission.” 

RICHARD LAZARUS, a professor of 
environmental law at Harvard, 
referring to the Environmental 
Protection Agency administrator, Scott 
Pruitt. 


The Wimbledon tennis championships 
begin on Monday and last through July 16. 
To whet your appetite, here are three 
books that delve into the culture, per- 
sonalities and politics of the tennis world, 
recommended by the Newsbook columnist 
Concepcion de Leon: 

String Theory (2016) 

In this slim compilation, David Foster 
Wallace’s intelligent and dazzling style 
combined with his insider tennis knowl- 
edge (he was a junior player as a teen- 
ager) and passion deliver a multidimen- 
sional analysis of the sport. In an essay 
about his own career, he describes tennis 
as “billiards with balls that won’t hold 
still,” and as “chess on the run.” 

Open (2009) 

In this soulful and revealing autobiogra- 
phy Andre Agassi recounts his remark- 
able 21-year career as a professional tennis 
player, including insight into how the sport 
ravaged his body and why despite his 
success, he wanted to escape. Growing up, 
his immigrant father groomed him for 
success, building a tennis court in their 
backyard where Mr. Agassi was at times 



yanked out of school to practice. 

Charging the Net: A History of Blacks in 
Tennis From Althea Gibson and Arthur 
Ashe to the Williams Sisters (2007) 

Drawing on more than 65 interviews, this 
wide-ranging history of black tennis 
players explores the role race played in 
their careers, and also gives in-depth 
stories about their lives off the court. A 
range of players are covered — including 
Althea Gibson, the Wimbledon champion 
who ended up broke and reclusive — but 
the authors also speak to umpires and 
coaches. 

For more news-based book recommendations, 
find the Newsbook column at nytimes.com/ 
books. 
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A ceremony at Golden Bauhinia Square in Hong Kong to celebrate the 20th anniversary of Britain’s handover of the city to China. 


Xi Warns Hong Kong of ‘Red Line’ on Challenges 


By AUSTIN RAMZY 

HONG KONG - President Xi 
Jinping of China delivered a tough 
speech on Saturday at the end of a 
three-day visit to the semiautono- 
mous Chinese city of Hong Kong, 
warning against politicizing dis- 
putes or challenging the authority 
of the central government. But he 
did not stay for the reaction, as 
thousands of people took to the 
streets in an annual protest call- 
ing for greater democracy. 

Mr. Xi came to Hong Kong to 
mark the 20 th anniversary of the 
former British colony’s handover 
to Chinese control. During his trip, 
he inspected thousands of Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army troops sta- 
tioned here, met with local digni- 
taries and swore in Carrie Lam as 
the city’s new chief executive, the 
top local official. 

Mr. Xi praised Hong Kong for its 
success as a prosperous global 
hub of trade and finance, but he 
also warned against resistance to 
Beijing’s control and influence, 
which has bubbled here for years. 

Hong Kong is a “plural society” 
with “different views and even 
major differences on some is- 
sues,” Mr. Xi said while speaking 
to dignitaries at the inauguration 
of Hong Kong’s government at the 
city’s convention center along Vic- 
toria Harbor. 

But he cautioned that “making 
everything political or deliber- 
ately creating differences” will 
“severely hinder Hong Kong’s 
economic and social develop- 
ment.” 


Mr. Xi warned that “any at- 
tempt to endanger China’s 
sovereignty and security, chal- 
lenge the power of the central gov- 
ernment” or to “use Hong Kong to 
carry out infiltration and sabotage 
against the mainland is an act that 
crosses the red line and is abso- 
lutely impermissible.” 

The comments about “infiltra- 
tion and sabotage” in particular 
signaled that the government 
would probably try to revive secu- 
rity legislation, known as Article 
23, against sedition and subver- 
sion, said Willy Lam, a political an- 
alyst and adjunct professor at the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong. 

“This is the first time Xi Jinping 
or anyone in the leadership has 
mentioned a ‘red line,”’ he said. 
“It’s a warning to the pro-inde- 
pendence or other so-called anti- 
China elements to not challenge 
the authority of the central gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Xi’s visit to the military gar- 
rison here furthered that mes- 
sage, Mr. Lam said. “It’s an im- 
plicit threat, if the Hong Kong po- 
lice are not able to do the job or 
there’s widespread disorder, the 
troops will be mobilized,” he add- 
ed. 

Many people in Hong Kong 
have grown frustrated with high 
housing costs, a lackluster educa- 
tion system and a flood of millions 
of visitors from mainland China. 

Mr. Xi said the key to Hong 
Kong’s success was the “one coun- 
try, two systems” formulation, un- 
der which Hong Kong maintains 
its own legal, economic and local 


political system. But many in the 
city worry that the system is erod- 
ing under growing pressure from 
mainland China. 

The disappearance of local 
booksellers and a politically con- 
nected billionaire, who were ap- 
parently abducted by mainland 
security officials, was seen as an 
example of the deteriorating rule 
of law and increased meddling by 
Beijing. 

“Hong Kong originally had free- 
dom of speech, but in the future, 
under the influence of the Chinese 
government, it won’t be so easy to 
speak out,” said Shandi Leung, 25, 
as she stood alongside the slow 
line of protesters walking through 


A tough speech amid 
a celebration of a 
city’s prosperity. 


the Wan Chai district of Hong 
Kong island. 

Nearby, people carried signs for 
various causes: workers’ rights, 
community agriculture, inde- 
pendent media and Falun Gong, 
the spiritual movement that is 
banned in mainland China. The 
protesters marched in stultifying 
heat amid intermittent down- 
pours, united by calls for a more 
direct say in their government 
and concerns that their civil liber- 
ties are under threat. 


On Friday, Lu Kang, a spokes- 
man for China’s Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, said that Hong 
Kong’s affairs were a domestic 
matter and the Sino-British Joint 
Declaration, which outlined Hong 
Kong’s return to China and the 
protection of basic rights for its 
population, was “history and of no 
practical significance.” 

He was addressing comments 
by Boris Johnson, the British for- 
eign secretary, on the importance 
of civil liberties in Hong Kong, and 
remarks by a United States State 
Department spokeswoman, who 
said that Washington was con- 
cerned about intrusions on free- 
dom of the press and other rights 
in the city. 

A British Foreign Office spokes- 
woman responded that the “Sino- 
British Joint Declaration remains 
as valid today as it did when it was 
signed over 30 years ago,” 
Reuters reported. 

On the streets of Hong Kong, 
concerns about attacks on funda- 
mental rights were evident. A 
group of prominent pro-democra- 
cy activists including Joshua 
Wong and Leung Kwok-hung, a lo- 
cal lawmaker, said they had been 
set upon by thugs when they tried 
to protest outside a flag-raising 
ceremony early on Saturday. The 
police took some of the activists 
away but later released them. 

One protester, Avery Ng, said 
that he and another activist, Figo 
Chan, had been assaulted by the 
police while in custody. The police 
media office did not answer calls 
for comment on Saturday. 


Complex Grief After a Rampage by a Loved One 


From Page 1 

And then there is the question of 
how to mourn. How to dispose of a 
body that everyone else wants to 
forget. 

On Tuesday, Ms. Hodgkinson, 
65, received an email at her job at 
an accountant’s office on Main 
Street, asking her to identify the 
body. A formality. When she 
opened the attachment, her hus- 
band’s swollen face stared back at 
her. “That’s Tom,” she said she had 
written back, before hitting delete. 

She would like to deal with Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s remains as quickly 
and quietly as possible, she said. 
He was not a bad man at his core, 
she believes. They married in 
1984. When they met, he was 
happy, singing in her ear at a gro- 
cery store. Later, they took in 
some 35 foster children and 
adopted two. 

But in the late 1990s, after a long 
illness, he took a turn, she said. 
His rage came more suddenly. 

Now she wants it all to go away. 

She has asked a funeral home 
run by a friend to cremate Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s body. After that, she 
may scatter the ashes at home, or 
bury them in nearby St. Louis. She 
won’t be informing the public. 
There will be no ceremony. 

“Coldhearted as it may be, I’m 
done,” Ms. Hodgkinson said. “He 
was not a religious man, and I’m 
done with this. I want this to get 
over. I want my granddaughters 
to be able to go to school in Sep- 
tember without this being 
dredged up.” 

She paused, then spoke as if Mr. 
Hodgkinson were sitting on the 
couch next to her. “You just 
walked out on me.” 

The number of mass shootings 
in the United States has risen 
sharply in recent years — to an av- 
erage of 16.4 per year between 
2007 and 2013, from 6.4 per year 
between 2000 and 2006. (These 
numbers come from the F.B.I. and 
exclude episodes tied to domestic 
violence and gangs.) 

Each of these attacks has left 
the families of innocent victims 
awash in pain, with a growing 
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VIA ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Suzanne Hodgkinson, whose 
husband fired at Republicans. 


number of Americans roped into 
the indelible trauma of a sudden, 
senseless, violent attack. 

And more and more, communi- 
ties and individuals are having to 
wrestle with how to treat the bod- 
ies of these perpetrators. 

Relatives of people who commit 
mass shootings often choose se- 
cret burials in unmarked graves 
with small or nonexistent ceremo- 
nies, designed to keep away crit- 
ics and vandals. This has not 
stopped the onslaught of attention 
and condemnation. 

Bodies hold symbolic power, 
said Ann Neumann, a visiting 
scholar at New York University 
who studies death, with places of 
interment often seen as reflec- 
tions of how society valued a per- 
son. 

Which is why people get so 
worked up when a major criminal 
is buried in their backyard. 

After the Boston Marathon 
bombing in 2013, protesters lined 
up outside a funeral home that 
had agreed to accept the body of 
one of the attackers, Tamerlan 
Tsarnaev, holding signs that 
urged his family to “Bury the 
Garbage in the Landfill.” After the 
attack in San Bernardino, Calif., in 
2015, relatives of the killers, Syed 
Rizwan Farook and Tashfeen Ma- 
lik, interred their bodies in a cem- 
etery far from their California 
home after a closer graveyard re- 
jected them. 


Soon, a city near the cemetery 
passed an ordinance prohibiting 
the burial of known terrorists in 
the area. Someone took a saw to 
the sign marking the American Is- 
lamic Institute of Antelope Valley, 
which maintains the plots, hack- 
ing it to pieces. 

“I had rocks thrown at me. I was 
spit on. People shot at me with BB 
guns,” said Peter Stefan, the fu- 
neral director who handled the 
Tsarnaev burial. It took a week to 
find a cemetery that would take 
the remains. Eventually, the 
bomber’s family washed his body 
according to Muslim tradition and 
buried him in a Virginia plot under 
the cover of night. 

In 1999, after Dylan Klebold and 
Eric Harris killed 13 people at Col- 
umbine High School in a Denver 
suburb, a handful of people went 
to a ceremony for Mr. Klebold. He 
lay in a cardboard coffin sur- 
rounded by stuffed animals. 

At the time, the Rev. Don Marx- 
hausen, who spoke at the ceremo- 
ny, called the Klebolds “the loneli- 
est people on the planet.” A year 
after the funeral, he was ousted 
from his church, amid tension 
over his involvement with the 
case. 

He later said he had done it out 
of a sense of duty and would do it 
again. “When your phone rings, 
you go,” he told The Denver Post. 

Mr. Klebold’s mother, Sue Kle- 
bold, said in a recent interview 
that a colleague had urged her to 
have the funeral, arguing that it 
would help with the grieving 
process. It did. 

“When you lose a loved one who 
has hurt other people, one of the 
struggles you have is the ability to 
focus on your sorrow, because 
your grief is so complicated by all 
these other things,” she said. 

She gradually came out of hid- 
ing and wrote a memoir. Today, 
when she is out in public and 
someone mentions that her name 
is familiar, she can be open. “I 
think you’re probably thinking of 


Contact the newsroom: 
nytnews@nytimes.com or call 
1-844-NYT-NEWS 
(1-844-698-6397). 


my son Dylan,” she says, “who 
was one of the shooters in the Col- 
umbine tragedy.” 

Here, Ms. Hodgkinson is 
wrestling with the legacy of the 
man she loved. She denies that he 
ever assaulted any of their chil- 
dren, which was alleged in dec- 
ade-old court documents. 

Neighbors have urged her not 
to mow the lawn, for fear she’ll be 
attacked in her yard. When she 
ventured to the Shop ’N Save 
alone recently, a white-haired 
woman — a stranger — ap- 
proached her in the parking lot 
and slapped her across the face. 

“That was O.K.,” Ms. Hodgkin- 
son said. “Get it out, lady. Just 
don’t pick up a gun and shoot 
somebody.” 

She cried all the way home. 

It was during the 2016 presiden- 
tial campaign that Mr. Hodgkin- 
son’s Democratic politics boiled 
into a rage, she said. He sided with 
Senator Bernie Sanders. When 
Donald J. Trump won, Ms. Hodg- 
kinson said, her husband went 
“bananas.” 

She urged him to take action lo- 
cally. He said he wanted to go to 
the top. 

In March, he left for Washing- 
ton, saying that he was going to 
work on tax reform. She figured 
he would return, she would retire 
and they would buy a motorcycle 
“and just go for days on end.” 

On June 14, she woke to the 
sounds of her 2-year-old grand- 
son. As she does every morning, 
she turned on the television and 
fed her grandson cookies and 
milk. The anchors were already 
talking about the shooting, and it 
briefly occurred to her that her 
husband might have done it. He 
had been so angry. 

Then the reporters mentioned 
that the attacker had a rifle. She 
figured it couldn’t be Tom. He had 
left for Washington with only his 
pistol. 


Editorials: letters@nytimes.com 
Newspaper Delivery : 
customercare@nytimes.com or call 
1-800-NYTIMES (1-800-698-4637). 


Doris Burke contributed research. 
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The Crematory Is Booked? Japan Offers Corpse Hotels 


For a Wait, or a Way 
To Scale Down Rites 



By MOTOKO RICH 

OSAKA, Japan — The minimalist 
rooms at the Hotel Relation here in 
Japan’s third-largest city are furnished 
with plain twin beds. Flat-screen televi- 
sions adorn the walls. Plastic-wrapped 
cups and toothbrushes are provided in 
the bathrooms. And just across the hall 
are the rooms where the corpses rest. 

Checkout time, for the living and the 
dead, is usually no later than 3 p.m. 

The Hotel Relation is what Japanese 
call an “itai hoteru,” or corpse hotel. 
About half the rooms are fitted with 
small altars and narrow platforms de- 
signed to hold coffins. Some also have cli- 
mate-controlled coffins with transparent 
lids so mourners can peer inside. 

Part mortuary, part inn, these hotels 
serve a growing market of Japanese 
seeking an alternative to a big, tradi- 
tional funeral in a country where the pop- 
ulation is aging rapidly, community 
bonds are fraying and crematories are 
struggling to keep up with the sheer 
number of people dying. 

By custom, Japanese families take the 
bodies of their loved ones home from the 
hospital and sit for an overnight wake 
followed by a service the next morning in 
the company of neighbors, colleagues 
and friends. Then, in the afternoon, the 
body is sent to a crematory. 

But as neighborhood ties have 
weakened, funerals that once involved 
entire communities are increasingly the 
province of small, nuclear families. At 
the same time, Japanese society is get- 
ting old so fast and deaths per year are 
climbing so quickly that families some- 
times have to wait several days before a 
body can be cremated. 

The corpse hotels offer a practical so- 
lution — a place where a body can be 
stored at low cost until the crematory is 
ready, and where small, inexpensive 
wakes and services can be held outside 
the home. 

“We can say the supply doesn’t meet 
the demand,” mainly in urban areas, said 
Hiroshi Ota, an official at the Japan Soci- 
ety of Environmental Crematories. 
While Japan has an estimated 5,100 cre- 
matories, Tokyo, with a population of 
more than 13 million, has just 26. 

“The demand for cremation will in- 
crease until the baby boomers disap- 
pear,” Mr. Ota said. 

Japan has funeral parlors, too, an in- 
dustry that developed as people moved 
from the countryside to the cities and it 
became difficult — and often impossible 
— to take corpses into high-rises. But 
they cater to larger groups and more 
elaborate ceremonies, and these days, 
that can seem a bit much. 

In the bubble economy of the 1980s, 
“Japanese funerals were based on show- 
ing off to other people, and people cared 
how they were viewed by others,” said 
Midori Kotani, executive researcher at 
Dai-ichi Life Research Institute, an arm 
of one of Japan’s largest insurance com- 
panies. “But fewer and fewer people talk 
to their neighbors, so they don’t have to 
show off or think about how they are 
viewed by them.” 

The corpse hotels are used by families 
who want a simpler affair, or want to skip 
a funeral altogether. According to Ms. 
Kotani, about 30 percent of deaths in the 
Tokyo area are not marked by a funeral 
service, up from just 10 percent a decade 
ago. 

After cremation, families usually keep 
the ashes at home for 49 days before a 
burial service at a cemetery. On the 49th 
day, according to Buddhist tradition, the 
dead are believed to arrive at the next 
world. 

When Hajime Iguchi died at age 83 last 
autumn, his sister and brother-in-law 


Makiko Inoue contributed reporting. 


held his wake and funeral at Sousou, a 
corpse hotel in the Tokyo suburb of Ka- 
wasaki City. Mr. Iguchi, a lifelong bache- 
lor, had died in a nursing home after a 
protracted illness, and had few friends 
left. 

“Back in the day, we used to have fu- 
nerals at home, but times have changed,” 
said his sister, Kunie Abe, 73. “Neighbors 


all used to know each other and would 
help one another out. But today, you 
don’t even know your next-door neigh- 
bor.” 

The demand for “itai hoteru” is likely 
to grow. Last year, 1.3 million people died 
in Japan, up 35 percent from 15 years ear- 
lier, and the annual toll is expected to 
climb until it peaks at 1.7 million in 2040, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BEN C. SOLOMON/THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Above, the funeral for Hajime Iguchi at Sousou, a so-called corpse hotel 
in a Tokyo suburb, Kawasaki City, last year. Left, the family preparing to 
take his body to be cremated afterward. Bottom, a cemetery near Tokyo. 


according to the Ministry of Labor, 
Health and Welfare. 

About 37 percent of Japanese women 
who died last year were over 90, with few 
surviving friends to mourn them. And 
close to one-fifth of Japanese men never 
marry or father children, leaving behind 
few relatives to plan or attend funerals. 

The number of people dying alone is 
also on the rise. In Tokyo, for example, 
the number of people over 65 who died 
alone at home more than doubled be- 
tween 2003 and 2015, the latest year for 
which government figures are available. 

At the Hotel Relation here in Osaka, 
about a third of the customers forgo a for- 
mal funeral. Instead, they sit in the 
rooms with their dearly departed for a 
day or two, with only close family in at- 
tendance, and then send the bodies for 
cremation. 

“In the past, if you heard someone held 
a funeral just for family members, people 
in the neighborhood would say, ‘What 
kind of people would hold a family-only 
funeral?’ But now it is accepted,” said 
Yoshihiro Kurisu, the hotel’s president. 

Corpse hotels are more economical 
than large funeral homes. According to 
the Japan Consumer Association, the av- 
erage funeral in Japan runs 1.95 million 
yen, or about $17,690. The cheapest pack- 
age at the Hotel Relation costs 185,000 
yen, or about $1,768. 

The package includes flowers, a room 
for the family to spend the night in the 
same room as the corpse, a traditional 
white gown for the deceased, a simply 
decorated coffin, transport of the body 
from the hospital and then to the crema- 
tory, and an urn to hold the ashes. Each 
additional night costs 10,800 yen, just un- 
der $100. Families who want separate 
rooms, wakes or funerals pay extra. 

“Itai hoteru” first appeared about five 
years ago in Japan’s largest cities, and 
there are only a few across the country. 
Some have angered residents who do not 
want to live in such proximity to death 
and mourning. 


Near the Sousou hotel in Kawasaki 
City, signs on fences protest, “Corpse 
storage: absolutely opposed!” 

Hisao Takegishi, the hotel’s owner, 
said he understood why neighbors were 
uncomfortable. But he said his staff tried 
to be as discreet as possible when bring- 
ing in bodies. 

Inside, Mr. Takegishi painted the walls 
in pastel colors and equipped the rooms 
with green sofas and stools. They look 
more like start-up break areas than a set- 
ting for wakes or funerals. The entryway, 
with shelves of plants and a few books, 
evokes a spa. 

“I did not want it to look too sad or 
lonely,” he said. Sousou has relationships 
with funeral directors and monks, and 
can help clients plan modest services. 

Yuki Matsumoto, the executive direc- 
tor of the All Japan Funeral Directors Co- 
operation, which represents about 1,340 
long-established funeral homes, said 
some owners of the new businesses paid 
little regard to standards or the dignity of 
the dead. 

Japan does not require a license to 
open a funeral business, and there are 
few regulations for how they operate. “So 
in this situation, it is possible that bad- 
intentioned businesses can enter the in- 
dustry,” Mr. Matsumoto said. 

But Mr. Kurisu at the Hotel Relation 
said traditional funeral homes just re- 
sented the new competition. “I am hated 
by people in the business because I am 
driving down the prices of funeral 
services,” he said. 

At Mr. Iguchi’s tiny funeral ceremony 
last fall, a monk chanted last rites as his 
body rested in a coffin lined with white 
satin. Five guests, all relatives, sat in 
folding chairs nearby. 

After the chanting, they rose to lay 
flowers and origami cranes on Mr. 
Iguchi’s body, making a bright garland 
around his head and on his chest. 

His sister, Mrs. Abe, leaned close to 
her brother’s ear. “So long,” she whis- 
pered. 
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North Koreans Sailing South's Waters Appear to Be Defectors 


By CHOE SANG-HUN 

SEOUL, South Korea — Five 
North Koreans crossed into South 
Korean waters in a boat on Satur- 
day, sailing across a heavily 
guarded maritime border be- 
tween the two nations in what ap- 
peared to be an attempt to flee the 
North, South Korean Coast Guard 
officials said. 

The North Koreans — four men 
and one woman — indicated that 
they wanted to defect to the South 
when their boat was stopped by a 
South Korean Coast Guard patrol 
ship south of the maritime border 


and off the eastern coast of the Ko- 
rean Peninsula, the officials said. 

Despite these initial indica- 
tions, South Korean officials said a 
formal investigation was required 
before concluding that the North 
Koreans were indeed defectors. 

“Investigators from relevant 
government agencies are cur- 
rently interrogating them to de- 
termine whether the North 
Koreans want to defect and other 
details,” said Choi Su-jun, an offi- 
cer at the Coast Guard office in the 
city of Donghae on South Korea’s 
eastern coast. 


The South Korean patrol ship 
first found the North Korean boat 
shortly after 7 p.m. on Saturday 
and guided it to the nearby port of 
Mukho, Mr. Choi said. 

North Korean fishing boats oc- 
casionally drift into South Korean 
waters after experiencing engine 
trouble or running out of fuel. 
South Korea returns those on 
board to the North unless they 
have expressed a desire to defect. 

This year alone, seven North 
Korean boats with a total of 28 
people on board have been res- 
cued by the South Korean Navy or 


Coast Guard, including the boat 
that crossed the border on Satur- 
day and another found off the 
eastern coast on June 23. Of the 28 
people, 21 have chosen to return 
home to the North, two defected to 
South Korea and the five picked 
up on Saturday are still being 
questioned. 

When North Koreans choose to 
stay in the South, the North has al- 
most always accused South Korea 
of holding them against their will. 
South Korea, for its part, has ac- 
cused the North of holding hun- 
dreds of South Korean fishermen 


against their will after their ships 
strayed into North Korean waters, 
or in some cases they were, ac- 
cording to the South, abducted by 
the North in the decades after the 
1950-53 Korean War. 

More than 30,000 North 
Koreans have fled to the South 
since a widespread famine hit 
their isolated and impoverished 
country in the late 1990 s. Nearly 
all of them traveled through 
China, but some have defected 
through the heavily guarded land 
or maritime borders separating 
the two Koreas. 

In 1987, a family of 11 North 
Koreans fled by sea to South Ko- 
rea. In 1997, a family of 14 made the 


N 


journey, also by sea. In 2002, 21 
North Koreans crowded into a 
boat to defect to the South. In 2015, 
three of the five North Korean 
sailors aboard a ship defected af- 
ter their vessel was found adrift 
and sinking in South Korean wa- 
ters. 

Most of the defectors have said 
that they were fleeing food short- 
ages or political persecution in the 
North or had developed a yearn- 
ing for life in the South while 
watching South Korean movies 
and television dramas smuggled 
into the North through China. 
Some also said they had learned 
about life in the South while listen- 
ing to banned radio broadcasts 
from there. 
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Canada’s Comedy, the Voice of a Polite Nation, Takes On Trump 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY COLE BURSTON FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Clockwise from top, Ann Pornel, a cast member at Second City Toronto, a sketch and improvisational comedy theater; Rick Mer- 
cer, a comedian and a political satirist, in a bar in Toronto; and an audience for a performance of “Everything Is Great Again.” 


TORONTO — Canadians have 
a lot to process these days. Immi- 
gration is changing society. The 
Trump presidency is altering 

Canada’s place 
in the world 
and filling its 
airwaves with 
the neighbor’s 
issues. 
Canadians 
are turning, as they long have in 
times of uncertainty, to comedy. 

“Canadians really do identify 
themselves a great deal through 
comedy,” said Cory Gibson, the 
field producer of “This Hour Has 
22 Minutes,” a long-running 
Canadian satirical news show. 

“It’s one of our national pas- 
times,” Mr. Gibson added. “Po- 
litical comedy and hockey.” 

All societies deal with major 
issues through humor. But that is 
especially true of Canada, which 
exports comedians the way 
France exports wine: Samantha 
Bee, Seth Rogen, Jim Carrey and 
many early stars on “Saturday 
Night Live,” whose impresario, 
Lome Michaels, is Canadian as 
well. 

In Canada, humor has become 
a way of pushing back against 
America’s cultural and political 
dominance, like a class clown 
subtly undermining the teacher. 
Its changing comedy offers a 
lens into how the nation is chang- 
ing, too. 

'We Will Always Default 
To Superiority’ 

President Trump’s election has 
been a boon to Canadian 
comedians, and not just for the 
quirks and the missteps that 
have made him a focus of Ameri- 
can comedy. Here, Trump jokes 
often come with the punch line 
that his election proves Canada’s 
superiority. 

“It gave Canadians a great 
excuse to do our favorite fall- 
back, which is, 'Well, it’s better 
than America,’ ” said Susan Kent, 
a cast member on “22 Minutes.” 

In one popular segment, a 
Canadian border guard catches a 
“runner” who is revealed to be 
Melania Trump, played by Ms. 
Kent. 

“Mrs. Trump, this is the third 
time this week,” the officer tells 
her. After next catching Hillary 
Clinton, he tells the camera, “I 
feel bad sending them back 
there.” 

“The Beaverton,” a satirical 
news show, had its first episode 
on Nov. 10. 

“Sad news as the United States 
was found dead last night in its 


North American home,” a news- 
caster deadpanned. “Investiga- 
tors have ruled the death a sui- 
cide, the result of 300 million 
gunshot wounds to the foot.” 

Luke Gordon Field, a producer, 
said pleasing Canadian audi- 
ences with jokes about the 
United States could feel too easy 
— sometimes for uncomfortable 


reasons. 

“In Canada, we will always 
default to superiority.” he said. 
“That’s our go-to move. But it’s 
an interesting form of su- 
periority, where it’s coupled with 
a desire for recognition from 
Americans. The only thing audi- 
ences love more than a comic 
who mocks the United States is 


one who finds success there.” 
Taking the Americans Down a Peg 

Much as American comedy 
often wrestles with issues of 
race, Canada’s focuses on a dif- 
ferent question of coexistence: 
life next to the larger, louder 
United States. 

Ann Pornel, a cast member at 
Second City Toronto, a sketch 
and improvisational comedy 
theater, offered the metaphor of 
something “that everybody can 
smell and nobody likes it, but 
we’re all too polite to say, 'What 
is that?”’ 

“That’s the Canadian identity: 
We’re the ones in a room full of 
farts who don’t say anything,” 

Ms. Pornel continued. “I’m O.K. 
with that. Because we’re the ones 
who smelt it, not the ones who 
dealt it.” 

The current main stage show, 
“Everything Is Great Again,” 
repeatedly lampoons Mr. Trump 
and his supporters but never 
mentions him by name. 

Meant as a jab, it underscores 
the omnipresence of American 
politics and culture that so ran- 
kles Canadians. Even when 
mocked and supposedly ignored, 
the United States is the center of 
attention. 

In the opening joke, a family 
welcomes refugees whose “coun- 
try has been torn apart.” They 
are revealed to be from Michi- 
gan. Subsequent skits turn on an 
Ohio autoworker whose politics 
are challenged by schoolchildren 
and a man who frets that 
“Canada’s going to end up like 
the States.” 

The show’s full-cast song 
name-checks Betsy DeVos, the 
education secretary. 

Try to imagine an American 
audience laughing at a passing 
reference to, say, Canada’s fi- 
nance minister. (It’s Bill 
Morneau, by the way, and he 
manages the world’s lOth-largest 
economy.) That Canadians go for 
this is a sign of just how over- 
whelmed they are by all things 
American — a source of endless 


irritation, alleviated by taking 
the culprits down a peg. 

Several comedians said that 
they tried to push Canadians to 
see problems in their own coun- 
try, but that American portrayals 
of Canada as a paradise made 
this more difficult. 

“Our identity is smug compla- 
cency,” Brandon Hackett, an- 
other cast member, said. “That’s 
the Ontario license plate slogan: 
‘Smugly Complacent.’ ” 

An Identity Beyond 'Not American’ 

The Canadian satirist Bruce 
McCall, in a 2013 essay for Vanity 
Fair, explained his nation’s com- 
edy as a response to feeling 
smothered by the Americans, 
robbing Canadians of a fully 
distinct identity. 

The pinnacle of this resistance 
came with the 2001 TV special 
“Talking to Americans,” in which 
the comedian Rick Mercer asked 
Americans ever more ridiculous 
questions about Canada to ex- 
pose their ignorance. 

A Columbia professor eagerly 
signs a petition to discourage 
Canadians from putting their 
elders on ice floes. Mike Huck- 
abee, then the governor of Ar- 
kansas, congratulates Canada on 
its national igloo. 

Asked whether “America 
should be bombing 
Saskatchewan,” New Yorkers 
respond, “Absolutely” and “If 
that’s what they’re going to have 
to do, that’s what they’re going to 
have to do.” 

The show attracted 2.7 million 
viewers, a record. Mr. Mercer, in 
an interview, attributed its suc- 
cess to something subtler than a 
love of teasing the national older 
brother. 

“I think Canadians have al- 
ways been a little envious of the 
Americans, that they have ‘Mom, 
the flag and apple pie,’ ” he said. 
But whenever Canadians try to 
define themselves, he added, 
they “immediately start talking 
about how we’re different from 
the United States.” 

That is part of why Mr. Mercer 


now focuses his humor on Cana- 
da. 

He is sometimes called 
Canada’s Jon Stewart for his 
sharp-edged political commen- 
tary. Another comparison might 
be Garrison Keillor, the road- 
touring radio host and purveyor 
of Americana. 

Mr. Mercer’s current show, 
“Mercer Report,” visits an out-of- 
the-way hamlet or unsung hero 
each episode, holding them up as 
prides of Canada. Still, Mr. Mer- 
cer is the first to admit that a 
stand-alone identity remains 
beyond easy identification. 

“The question of what it means 
to be Canadian, what the Canadi- 
an identity is, has confused 
Canadians for about 150 years,” 
he said. “The population is so 
spread out. The maple leaf does- 
n’t even grow all over Canada.” 

Embracing Second-Class Status 

Some comedians, rather than 
breaking free of their nation’s 
junior status, embrace it. 

Danielle Deveau, a lecturer at 
the University of Waterloo, no- 
ticed something curious in her 
work studying Canada’s popular 
culture. 

Canadian comedians, she 
wrote in a research paper, were 
adopting “camp,” a form of hu- 
mor often used by gay perform- 
ers to ironically reappropriate 
homophobic slurs and ster- 
eotypes as points of pride. But 
instead, or sometimes si- 
multaneously, they were apply- 
ing that to Canadian national 
identity. 

She highlighted a series of 
skits from the early-1990s sketch 
comedy show “The Kids in the 
Hall,” in which Scott Thompson 
plays Buddy Cole, a gay Canadi- 
an actor who delivers wry mono- 
logues, often about his identity. 

“Americans know as much 
about Canada as straight people 
do about gays,” the character 
said in one of the skits. “When 
I’m overseas and people mistake 
me for an American, I’m as out- 
raged as when they mistake me 
for straight.” 

But Buddy is undeterred: “On 
my resume, my agent replaced 
the word ‘gay’ with ‘blond’ and 
‘Canadian’ with ‘outdoorsy.’ So I 
replaced ‘outdoorsy’ with 
‘blousy,’ which makes me a 
blousy blond.” 

Such portrayals of Cana- 
dianness, Ms. Deveau wrote, 
were “both critical and opti- 
mistic, a paradox that works its 
way through much of Canadian 
popular culture.” 

The Rise of ‘Canadiana’ 

Many comic portrayals of 
Canadian identity revel in some 
form of second-class status. Main 
characters are typically lovable 
outsiders, often rural and work- 
ing-class. 

The TV mockumentary 
“Trailer Park Boys,” for instance, 
follows the down-on-their-luck 
residents of a Nova Scotia trailer 
park. Since the show’s 2001 pre- 
miere, its troublemaking charac- 
ters have become something like 
national mascots. And “Let- 
terkenny,” a new show based in 
small-town Ontario, is drawing 
critical praise. 

Mr. Gibson of “22 Minutes” 
called this “Canadiana,” a form of 
heartland-cherishing, proudly 
weird humor that has had a 
resurgence in recent years. 

As Canada becomes an in- 
creasingly urban and immigrant 
nation, that identity is being 
explored through a new strain of 
Canadiana outsider comedy. 
“Kim’s Convenience,” based on a 
play of the same name by the 
South Korean-born Ins Choi, 
follows immigrant families in 
Toronto’s diverse suburbs. 

“What I love about the last few 
years of working in Canadian 
comedy is that there’s more 
interest in our country, and not 
defining ourselves by what 
Americans think about us,” said 
Mr. Field, producer of “The Bea- 
verton.” As a nation, he added, 
“there’s a little more self-confi- 
dence in what we do.” 

Asked when Canadians found 
their pride, Ms. Kent joked, 
“When Trudeau made it into 
Vogue.” 
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By SAMEER YASIR 
and NIDA NAJAR 

DIALGAM, Kashmir — Securi- 
ty forces in the Indian-controlled 
portion of Kashmir killed two mili- 
tants on Saturday, including a top 
commander, in a gun battle that 
also left two civilians dead. 

The fighting erupted in the vil- 
lage of Dialgam, in the southern 
Kashmir Valley, where the mili- 
tants had taken shelter in a home. 

The security forces were seek- 
ing Bashir Ahmad Wani, a com- 
mander with the group Lashkar-e- 
Taiba, who orchestrated an attack 
that killed six police officers in the 
area last month, said Shesh Paul 
Vaid, the region’s police chief. Mr. 
Wani and another Lashkar-e- 
Taiba militant were killed in Sat- 
urday’s operation, Mr. Vaid said. 


Sameer Yasir reported from Dial- 
gam, and Nida Najar from New 
Delhi. 


Mr. Vaid accused the militants 
of holding some villagers as “hu- 
man shields” and said that 17 peo- 
ple trapped when the fighting 
erupted had been rescued. 

Lateef Ahmad Ahanger, a resi- 
dent, said the militants had been 
in a house where four people, in- 
cluding an infant, were trapped. 

As news of Saturday’s opera- 
tion spread, residents of neighbor- 
ing villages rushed to the scene to 
protest the actions of the Indian 
security forces and call for an end 
to Indian rule. Pro-independence 
sentiment runs high in the area, 
and it is not uncommon for pro- 
testers to flock to the scene of a 
counterinsurgency operation. 

Muneer Ahmed Khan, the po- 
lice inspector general in the Kash- 
mir region, said hundreds of peo- 
ple gathered near the scene on 
Saturday and tried to disrupt the 
operation, possibly to help the mil- 
itants escape. Amid the chaos, two 
civilians — a woman and a man — 


were struck by gunfire and killed, 
Mr. Khan said. 

“I am not sure if it was fire from 
the militants’ side or the security 
forces’ side,” Mr. Khan said, “but 
when you have such a big crowd 
trying to scuttle the counter- 
insurgency operation, how can 
you know whose bullet hit these 
two people?” 

Violence against police officers 
in Kashmir has been on the rise. 
On June 22, a mob in Srinagar, the 
summer capital of the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir, killed a 
plainclothes police officer outside 
a mosque, after some people ac- 
cused him of being a spy. 

The region has experienced 
curfews and sporadic violence 
since Burhan Muzaffar Wani, a 
leader of another militant group, 
Hizbul Mujahedeen, was killed by 
the security forces last year, in the 
same district. He is not related to 
the Lashkar-e-Taiba commander 
who was killed Saturday. 
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FOR PEOPLE WITH IDIOPATHIC PULMONARY FIBROSIS (IPF) 

I REFUSE TO LET IPF 

BE THE ONLY THING THAT 
TAKES MY BREATH AWAY 

IPF may be in your lungs, but giving up is not in your nature. 

IPF is an unpredictable disease. The damage to your lungs is irreversible 
so don’t wait. As soon as you are diagnosed, talk to your pulmonologist 
about starting treatment. Esbriet® (pirfenidone) is an FDA approved 
prescription medication for the treatment of IPF. Ask your pulmonologist 
if Esbriet may be right for you. 

Watch stories of people living with IPF at EsbrietStories.com 








Esbriet 

(pirfenidone) tablets 


267 mg 
801 mg 


INDICATION 
What is Esbriet? 

Esbriet is a prescription medicine used to treat 
people with a lung disease called idiopathic 
pulmonary fibrosis (IPF). It is not known if Esbriet 
is safe and effective in children. 

SELECT IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 

Before you take Esbriet, tell your doctor about 
all of your medical conditions, including if you: 

have liver problems; have kidney problems; are a 
smoker; are pregnant or plan to become pregnant 
(it is not known if Esbriet will harm your unborn 
baby); are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed (it is 
not known if Esbriet passes into your breast milk). 
You and your doctor should decide if you will take 
Esbriet or breastfeed. Tell your doctor about all 
the medicines you take, including prescription and 
over-the-counter medicines, vitamins and herbal 
supplements. 


What should I avoid while taking Esbriet? 

Sunlight Esbriet can make your skin sensitive to the 
sun and the light from sunlamps and tanning beds. 
You could get a severe sunburn. Use sunscreen 
(SPF 50) and wear a hat and clothes that cover your 
skin if you have to be in sunlight. Talk to your doctor 
if you get sunburn or a rash. Taking Esbriet with 
other medicines that can make your skin sensitive 
to the sun, the light from sunlamps and tanning beds. 
Smoking Smoking may affect how well Esbriet works. 
Esbriet may cause serious side effects, including: 
Liver problems Call your doctor right away if you 
have unexplained symptoms such as yellowing of 
your skin or the white part of your eyes (jaundice), 
dark or brown (tea-colored) urine, pain on the upper 
right side of your stomach area (abdomen), bleeding 
or bruising more easily than normal, or feeling tired. 
Your doctor will do blood tests to check how your 
liver is working during your treatment with Esbriet. 


Sensitivity to sunlight (photosensitivity) and rash. 
See “What should I avoid while taking Esbriet?” 
Stomach problems Esbriet may cause stomach 
problems such as nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, 
indigestion, heartburn and stomach pain. Tell 
your doctor right away if your stomach problems 
get worse or do not go away. Your doctor may 
need to change your dose of Esbriet. 

The most common side effects of Esbriet 
include feeling tired, insomnia, upper respiratory 
tract infections, sinusitis, headache, dizziness, 
decreased weight and decreased or loss of 
appetite. These are not all the possible side effects 
of Esbriet. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side 
effects. You may report side effects to the FDA 
at 1-800-FDA-1088 or www.fda.gov/medwatch. 
You may also report side effects to Genentech 
at 1-888-835-2555. 


Please see Brief Summary of Prescribing Information, including Patient Information, for additional Important Safety Information below. 
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ESBRIET® (pirfenidone) 


Patient Information 
ESBRIET® (es-BREE-et) 

(pirfenidone) 

capsules and film-coated tablets 

What is ESBRIET? 

• ESBRIET is a prescription medicine used to treat people with a lung disease called 
idiopathic pulmonary fibrosis (IPF). 

• It is not known if ESBRIET is safe and effective in children. 

Before you take ESBRIET, tell your doctor about all of your medical 
conditions, including if you: have liver problems; have kidney problems; are a 
smoker; are pregnant or plan to become pregnant (it is not known if ESBRIET will 
harm your unborn baby); are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed (it is not known if 
ESBRIET passes into your breast milk). You and your doctor should decide if you 
will take ESBRIET. Tell your doctor about all the medicines you take, including 
prescription and over-the-counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. 
How should I take ESBRIET? 

• Take ESBRIET exactly as your doctor tells you to take it. 

• Your doctor may change your dosage of ESBRIET as needed. 

• Take ESBRIET with food at the same time each day. This may help 
to decrease your nausea and dizziness. 

• ESBRIET 267 mg is supplied as either a white to off-white capsule 
or a yellow tablet. If you have been prescribed ESBRIET 267 mg, take 
it as follows: 

- Take 1 ESBRIET 267 mg capsule or tablet 3 times each day for days 
1 through 7. 

- Take 2 ESBRIET 267 mg capsule or tablet 3 times each day for days 
8 through 14. 

- Take 3 ESBRIET 267 mg capsule or tablet 3 times each day on day 
15 and each day after. 


Esbriet 267 mg Dosing Schedule ^ 

Week 

Morning 

(Breakfast) 

Afternoon 

(Lunch) 

Evening 

(Dinner) 

Total Pills 
Each Day 

Days 1-7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Days 8-14 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Days 15 
onward 

3 

3 

3 

9 


• If you have been prescribed the brown 801 mg ESBRIET film-coated tablets, 
take it as follows: 

- Take 1 brown 801 mg ESBRIET tablet 3 times each day. 


Esbriet 801 mg Dosing Schedule ^ 

Week 

Morning 

(Breakfast) 

Afternoon 

(Lunch) 

Evening 

(Dinner) 

Total Pills 
Each Day 

Days 15 
onward 

1 

1 

1 

3 


• If you miss 14 days or more of ESBRIET call your doctor right away 
for further instructions about how to take your medicine. 

• Do not take 2 doses at the same time to make up for your missed dose. 

• Do not take more than 3 doses each day. 

• If you take too much ESBRIET, call your doctor or go to the nearest 
hospital emergency room right away. 

• Your doctor should do certain blood tests before you start taking ESBRIET. 


What should I avoid while taking ESBRIET? 

• Avoid sunlight. ESBRIET can make your skin sensitive to the sun and the light 
from sunlamps and tanning beds. You could get a severe sunburn. Use sunscreen 
(SPF50) and wear a hat and clothes that cover your skin if you have to be in 
sunlight. Talk to your doctor if you get sunburn or a rash. 

• Avoid taking ESBRIET with other medicines that can make your skin sensitive 
to the sun, the light from sunlamps and tanning beds. 

• Avoid smoking. Smoking may affect how well ESBRIET works. 

What are the possible side effects of ESBRIET? 

ESBRIET may cause serious side effects, including: 

• liver problems. Call your doctor right away if you have unexplained symptoms 
such as yellowing of your skin or the white part of your eyes (jaundice), dark 

or brown (tea colored) urine, pain on the upper right side of your stomach area 
(abdomen), bleeding or bruising more easily than normal, or feeling tired. 

Your doctor will do blood tests to check how your liver is working during your 
treatment with ESBRIET. 

• sensitivity to sunlight (photosensitivity) and rash. See "What should I avoid 
while taking ESBRIET?" 

• stomach problems. ESBRIET may cause stomach problems such as nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhea, indigestion, heartburn, and stomach pain. Tell your doctor right 
away if your stomach problems get worse or do not go away. Your doctor may 
need to change your dose of ESBRIET. 

The most common side effects of ESBRIET include feeling tired, insomnia, upper 
respiratory tract infections, sinusitis, headache, dizziness, decreased weight and 
decreased or loss of appetite. These are not all the possible side effects of ESBRIET. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report side effects to 
FDA at 1-800-FDA-1 088. 

How should I store ESBRIET? 

• Store ESBRIET capsules and tablets at room temperature, 77°F (25°C). 

• Keep in a tightly closed container. 

Safely throw away any ESBRIET that is out of date or no longer needed. 

Keep ESBRIET and all medicines out of reach of children. 

General information about the safe and effective use of ESBRIET. 

• Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other than those listed in a 
Patient Information leaflet. Do not use ESBRIET for a condition for which it was 
not prescribed. Do not give ESBRIET to other people, even if they have the same 
symptoms that you have. It may harm them. You can ask your pharmacist or 
doctor for information about ESBRIET that is written for health professionals. 

What are the ingredients in ESBRIET capsules? 

Active ingredient: pirfenidone 

Inactive ingredients: microcrystalline cellulose, croscarmellose sodium, povidone, 

and magnesium stearate 

Capsule Shell: gelatin and titanium dioxide 

Capsule Brown Printing Ink: shellac, iron oxide black, iron oxide red, iron oxide 
yellow, propylene glycol, ammonium hydroxide 

What are the ingredients in ESBRIET film-coated tablets? 

Active ingredient: pirfenidone 

Inactive ingredients: microcrystalline cellulose, colloidal anhydrous silica, 
povidone, croscarmellose sodium, magnesium stearate, polyvinyl alcohol, 
titanium dioxide, macrogol (polyethylene glycol), talc, and iron oxide 
For more information, go to www.ESBRIET.com or call 1-888-835-2555. 
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As Beijing Joins Climate Fight, Chinese Companies Build Coal Plants 


Adding Over 700 
Across the World 

By HIROKO TABUCHI 

When China halted plans for 
more than 100 new coal-fired 
power plants this year, even as 
President Trump vowed to “bring 
back coal” in America, the con- 
trast seemed to confirm Beijing’s 
new role as a leader in the fight 
against climate change. 

But new data on the world’s big- 
gest developers of coal-fired 
power plants paints a very differ- 
ent picture: China’s energy com- 
panies will make up nearly half of 
the new coal generation expected 
to go online in the next decade. 

These Chinese corporations are 
building or planning to build more 
than 700 new coal plants at home 
and around the world, some in 
countries that today burn little or 
no coal, according to tallies com- 
piled by Urgewald, an envi- 
ronmental group based in Berlin. 
Many of the plants are in China, 
but by capacity, roughly a fifth of 
these new coal power stations are 
in other countries. 

Over all, 1,600 coal plants are 
planned or under construction in 
62 countries, according to Urge- 
wald’s tally, which uses data from 
the Global Coal Plant Tracker por- 
tal. The new plants would expand 
the world’s coal-fired power ca- 
pacity by 43 percent. 


the country’s largest electrical 
equipment makers, has an- 
nounced plans to build coal power 
plants in Egypt, Pakistan and Iran 
with a total capacity of 6,285 
megawatts — almost 10 times the 
660 megawatts of coal power it 
has planned in China. 

The China Energy Engineering 
Corporation, which has no public 
plans to develop coal power in 
China, is building 2,200 
megawatts’ worth of coal-fired 
power capacity in Vietnam and 
Malawi. Neither company re- 
sponded to requests for comment. 

Of the world’s 20 biggest coal 
plant developers, 11 are Chinese, 
according to a database published 
by Urgewald. 

Over all, Chinese companies 
are behind 340,000 to 386,000 
megawatts of planned coal power 
expansion worldwide, Urgewald 
estimated. A typical coal plant has 
a capacity of about 500 megawatts 
and burns 1.4 million tons of coal 
each year, enough to power al- 
most 300,000 homes. 


only drivers of the global coal ex- 
pansion. 

The world’s single largest coal- 
plant developer is India’s National 
Thermal Power Corporation, 
which plans to build more than 
38,000 megawatts of new coal ca- 
pacity in India and Bangladesh. 
The corporation did not respond 
to an email query. 

The AES Corporation, based in 
Arlington, Va., is building coal 
plants in India and the Philippines 
with a combined capacity of 1,700 
megawatts. Amy Ackerman, a 
spokeswoman for the company, 
said it was shifting its focus to re- 
newables and natural gas, and 
had no plans to build coal plants 
after its India and Philippines 
projects. 

Japan’s Marubeni Corporation 
is involved in joint ventures for a 
combined 5,500 megawatts of new 
coal generation in Myanmar, Viet- 
nam, Philippines and Indonesia, 
according to the database. Japan 
is also adding to its coal-fired ca- 
pacity at home, to make up for an 
energy shortfall in the wake of the 
Fukushima nuclear disaster. A 
Marubeni spokesman confirmed 
projects in the four countries. 

Western investors also contin- 
ue to play a role in financing new 
coal plants overseas. Bonds and 
shares of the world’s biggest coal 
developers, like India’s National 
Thermal Power and Marubeni, 
are frequently found in the 
portfolios of large institutional 
investors and banks. 


Kevin P. Gallagher, a professor 
of global development policy at 
Boston University and an expert 
in Chinese energy investment 
overseas, said a strong infrastruc- 
ture demand in developing coun- 
tries and a sharp fall in coal fi- 
nancing by the World Bank and 
Asian Development Bank had 
opened up the field for Chinese in- 
volvement. 

“In China, you have lots of very 
competitive and politically influ- 
ential companies — but all of a 
sudden there’s no demand,” Pro- 
fessor Gallagher said, referring to 
China’s slowing economic growth. 
“So China is helping these compa- 
nies go overseas to help make the 
adjustment at home less painful.” 

Much of China’s overseas push 
has come under a state initiative 
called “One Belt, One Road,” an- 
nounced in 2013, which calls for up 
to $900 billion in infrastructure in- 
vestments overseas, including 
high-speed railroads, ports, gas 
pipelines and power plants. 

China’s two global policy banks, 



The fleet of new coal plants 
would make it virtually impossi- 
ble to meet the goals set in the 
Paris climate accord, which aims 
to keep the increase in global tem- 
peratures from preindustrial 
levels below 3.6 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

Electricity generated from fos- 
sil fuels like coal is the biggest sin- 
gle contributor globally to the rise 
in carbon emissions, which scien- 
tists agree is causing the Earth’s 
temperatures to rise. 

“Even today, new countries are 
being brought into the cycle of 
coal dependency,” said Heffa 
Schiicking, the director of Urge- 
wald. 

The United States may also be 
back in the game. On Thursday, 
Mr. Trump said he wanted to lift 
Obama-era restrictions on Ameri- 
can financing for overseas coal 
projects as part of an energy pol- 
icy focused on exports. 

“We have nearly 100 years’ 
worth of natural gas and more 
than 250 years’ worth of clean, 


beautiful coal,” he said. “We will 
be dominant. We will export 
American energy all over the 
world, all around the globe.” 

The frenzied addition of coal 
plants underscores how the world 
is set to remain dependent on coal 
for decades, despite fast growth in 
renewable energy sources, like 
wind and solar power. 

In China, concerns over smog 
and climate change have 
prompted a move toward renew- 
ables, as have slowing economic 
growth and a gradual shift in the 
Chinese economy away from 
heavy manufacturing and toward 
consumer industries. The addi- 
tion of domestic capacity, though 
large on paper, does not mean 
there will be growth in coal con- 
sumption. The current coal plants 
are operating far below capacity 
because demand for coal-generat- 
ed power has slowed consider- 
ably. 

But overseas, the Chinese are 
playing a different game. 

Shanghai Electric Group, one of 


the China Development Bank and 
the Export-Import Bank of China, 
have already provided more than 
$43 billion in overseas coal financ- 
ing since 2000, according to a sep- 
arate database of Chinese energy 
investments published this year 
by Boston University. 

Some of the countries targeted 
for coal-power expansion, like 
Egypt or Pakistan, currently burn 
almost no coal, and the new coal 
plants could set the course of their 
national energy policies for 
decades, environmentalists warn. 

In Egypt, coal projects by 
Shanghai Electric and other 
global developers are set to bring 
the country’s coal-fired capacity 
to 17,000 megawatts, from near 
zero, according to the Urgewald 
database. 

Pakistan’s coal capacity is set to 
grow to 15,300 megawatts from 
190. In Malawi, planned coal 
projects would bring its coal-fired 
capacity to 3,500 megawatts from 
zero. 

Chinese companies are not the 


sure, countries nxe Gmna 
and Japan are also big players in 
renewables. China is a major ex- 
porter of solar panels and wind 
turbines, and is leading the con- 
struction of the Quaid-e-Azam so- 
lar park in Pakistan, one of the 
world’s largest. 

Chinese wind and solar compa- 
nies are “among the leading re- 
newables companies around the 
world and play a key role in the 
dramatic fall of wind and solar 
power prices,” said Alvin Lin, a 
Beijing-based climate and energy 
expert at the Natural Resources 
Defense Council. And President 
Xi Jinping of China and other top 
leaders there have been resolute 
in setting climate policy. 

But China’s climate concerns 
have so far been driven by narrow 
concerns over local pollution, said 
Eric G. Gimon, a senior fellow at 
Energy Innovation, a research 
firm based in San Francisco. 

“For now, those concerns seem 
not to extend elsewhere,” Mr. Gi- 
mon said. 


New Setback for Vatican Conservatives as Pope Ousts a Powerful Cardinal 


By JASON HOROWITZ 

ROME — Pope Francis earlier 
this year ordered Cardinal Ger- 
hard Ludwig Muller, the top doc- 
trinal watchdog in the Roman 
Catholic Church, to fire three 
priests from the Congregation for 
the Doctrine of the Faith, which is 
the keeper of the church’s ortho- 
doxy and presides over investiga- 
tions into sexual abuse. 

Cardinal Muller, an ideological 
conservative often at odds with 
the pontiff, was vexed by the or- 
der, and, in a recent interview, said 
he had made a case, in vain, for the 
priests to stay in Rome. 

“I’m not able to understand all,” 
Cardinal Muller said when asked 
why Francis sent them away. He 
added, “He’s the pope.” 

On Saturday, it was Cardinal 
Mueller’s turn to leave. The Vati- 
can announced that Francis had 
declined to renew the German 
cardinal’s mandate and had re- 
placed him with his deputy, Arch- 
bishop Luis Ladaria, 73, a Spanish 
Jesuit theologian. 

In a rarefied political atmos- 
phere where personnel is policy, 
the replacement of Cardinal 
Muller, 69, who was appointed by 


Francis’ conservative predeces- 
sor, Pope Benedict XVI, amounts 
to one of the pope’s most conse- 
quential appointments. 

“This gives the pope the chance 
to finally place his own man in a 
very important spot,” said the Rev. 
James Martin, an editor at large 
for the Catholic magazine Amer- 
ica and a consulter to the Vatican’s 
Secretariat for Communication. 
“For many admirers of Benedict, 
Cardinal Muller was the last link 
to Benedict’s way of doing things.” 

The appointment also poten- 
tially removed the most powerful 
ideological brake on the pope’s 
agenda to emphasize pastoral in- 
clusion over issues of doctrine. 
The dismissal comes right after 
Francis granted a leave of ab- 
sence to an ideological ally of Car- 
dinal Muller’s who is facing trial in 
Australia on charges of sexual as- 
sault. 

Taken together, the departure of 
two archconservative power- 
houses at the Vatican is a serious 
setback to critics of Francis. They 
do not see him as an avuncular 
pastor but instead fear that he is a 
deft political operator in the midst 
of a house cleaning of conserva- 
tives. 


Cardinal Muller was on the 
front line of that endangered 
wing. Asked this spring if he con- 
sidered the pope tolerant of differ- 
ent opinions in the church, Cardi- 
nal Muller said, “It’s not so pru- 
dent to say my opinions.” He add- 
ed: “Everyone has his own style. I 
cannot change it.” 

Cardinal Muller always seemed 
an odd fit for Francis, who elevat- 
ed the German to become a prince 
of the church when he created his 
first batch of cardinals in Febru- 
ary 2014. 

As early as October 2013, with 
expectation rising in the church 
that Francis planned to open an 
avenue for divorced and remar- 
ried Catholics to receive commun- 
ion, Cardinal Muller dampened 
the idea. In a long article pub- 
lished in L’Osservatore Romano, 
the church’s official paper, he 
wrote that the case for mercy 
“misses the mark.” 

That pattern appeared again 
and again. 

The pope proposed creating a 
tribunal to try bishops who 
mishandled sexual abuse cases, 
Cardinal Muller declared that the 
idea had “legal” difficulties, and 
the tribunal never came to be. 



MAX ROSSI/REUTERS 


Cardinal Gerhard Ludwig 
Muller was replaced as top 
doctrinal watchdog. 


Francis established a special com- 
mission to study the possibility of 
women as deacons, and Cardinal 
Muller flatly called the change 
“not possible.” 

That dissonance between the 
pope’s inclusive messaging and 
Cardinal Muller’s door slamming 
intrigued Vatican watchers. Some 
Vatican analysts suggested that 
the cardinal played a useful role 
for Francis, perhaps as an 


ideological bad cop to his pastoral 
good cop, or as someone who pro- 
vided political cover to protect the 
pontiff from conservative critics 
worried about the dissolution of 
the church’s orthodoxy. 

But the powerful congregation, 
which Benedict, then Cardinal Jo- 
seph Ratzinger, led for years un- 
der John Paul II, seemed 
weakened, or even ignored, under 
Francis. The number of theo- 
logians or priests investigated for 
advocating supposedly suspect 
views shrank. And the congrega- 
tion’s proposed corrections to 
Francis’ watershed document, 
Amoris Laetitia, or Joy of the 
Family, before its publication last 
year were ignored. 

It was that document that pro- 
vided the most public division be- 
tween Francis and Cardinal 
Muller, who made it clear that he 
viewed the most controversial as- 
pects of the document through the 
prism of church tradition, and re- 
jected the possibility that di- 
vorced Catholics who had remar- 
ried without an annulment could 
receive communion. 

During the pope’s trip to Phila- 
delphia in September 2015, Cardi- 
nal Muller said “it’s not possible” 
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for violators of church doctrine on 
divorce, homosexuality or abor- 
tion to be welcomed completely 
back into the church. “It’s not an 
academic doctrine, it’s the word of 
God,” he said. 

That position put him increas- 
ingly at odds with a pope who, in a 
letter to Argentine bishops, once 
wrote that there were “no other in- 
terpretations” to his document 
than the more merciful one. Dur- 
ing the pope’s trip to Philadelphia, 
Cardinal Muller was also reported 
to have offered internal support to 
four conservative cardinals who 
wrote a letter to Francis question- 
ing the doctrinal soundness of his 
position on divorce. 

The pope has simply refused to 
respond to the letter, which has 
become the central rallying cry 
among the church’s conservative 
circles, and spurred talk among 
some radical traditionalists of a 
potential schism. Cardinal Muller, 
who argued that the dispute 
should be settled privately be- 
tween the Cardinals and the pope, 
was confident that he could 
squash the schism talk, because, 
he said, his ideological allies “will 
respect orders under my author- 
ity.” 

But that authority was already 
waning. The widening gulf be- 
tween the pope and his top doc- 
trinal enforcer made for a precari- 
ous position for Cardinal Muller, 
who expressed concern that too 
much focus on the “hype” sur- 
rounding the pope’s personality 
and pastoral style distracted from 
the church’s core beliefs. 

Archbishop Ladaria, a former 
vice-rector at Rome’s Pontifical 
Gregorian University who is not 
considered especially liberal, can 
expect a demanding superior. 

Asked in the interview whether 
the pope was as tough a boss as 
many critics in the Vatican sug- 
gested, Cardinal Muller grinned 
and said, “It’s a secret.” When it 
was noted that his staying in his 
job seemed like a promising sign, 
the cardinal laughed. 
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Egypt Put Him in Jail. 
Now Hes On Its Side. 

From Bystander to Pawn in Gulf Fray 



KHALED DESOUKI/AGENCE FRANCE-PRESSE — GETTY IMAGES 


From left, the journalists Peter Greste, Mohamed Fahmy and Baher Mohamed during their 2014 
trial in Cairo. Mr. Fahmy was accused of stirring up unrest as an agent of the Qatari government. 


By DAVID D. KIRKPATRICK 

LONDON — The journalist Mo- 
hamed Fahmy had been working 
in Cairo for A1 Jazeera when the 
Egyptian authorities threw him in 
prison for more than a year, accus- 
ing him of stirring up unrest as an 
agent of the channel’s owner, the 
Qatari government. 

Now, less than two years after 
his release, he has filed a lawsuit 
for more than $100 million. But the 
target of the suit is not Egypt; it is 
his former employers: A1 Jazeera 
and Qatar. 

And a recent campaign of sur- 
veillance and computer hacking 
against Mr. Fahmy, for Qatar’s 
benefit, revealed that a senior offi- 
cial of the United Arab Emirates 
later provided $250,000 to help 
pay for the legal action. 

Behind these bizarre twists and 
turns is a Persian Gulf family feud, 
pitting Qatar against the United 
Arab Emirates and its regional 
clients, including Egypt. 

Mr. Fahmy, no longer a neutral 
bystander, has become a pawn ex- 
ploited and abused by both sides. 

The intra-gulf rivalry erupted 
into open hostility last month as 
the United Arab Emirates, Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt severed all 
trade, travel and diplomatic ties 
with Qatar, accusing it of using A1 
Jazeera broadcasts and financial 
support to promote Islamist 
extremism and interfere in the af- 
fairs of its neighbors. Qatar dis- 
puted those allegations and said 
its own internal affairs had be- 
come the targets of Saudi and 
Emirati meddling. 

Mr. Fahmy, 43, has eagerly 
joined in, holding a recent news 
conference in Washington to add 
his voice to Saudi and Emirati ac- 
cusations that Qatar and A1 
Jazeera conspire with Islamist ex- 
tremists. “Qatar has been given so 
many chances, and they have 
been warned so many times,” he 
said, commending the Saudi and 
Emirati blockade. 

Asked at the news conference if 
he had consulted Saudi or Emirati 
officials, or if he was close to the 
Emirati ambassador to Washing- 
ton, Yousef al-Otaiba, Mr. Fahmy 
said, falsely, “To simply answer 
your question, no.” (Mr. Fahmy 
said this past week that he was 
protecting a friend.) 


Mr. Fahmy, an Egyptian-Cana- 
dian, now lives in Vancouver, 
British Columbia. He acknowl- 
edged in a recent telephone inter- 
view that he had received what he 
described as a “loan” from Mr. 
Otaiba to finance the legal action 
against Qatar. The ambassador 
had been a friend since they at- 
tended high school together in 
Egypt, at the Cairo American 
College, and he was one of several 
people asked for financial sup- 
port, Mr. Fahmy said. 

He insisted that the money for 
the lawsuit had gone to a third 
party, whom Mr. Fahmy refused to 
name. “I have not received a 
penny from Yousef,” he said. 

But he dismissed many of the 
other claims raised by investiga- 
tors who conducted the surveil- 
lance against him. He called the 
assertions in their resulting re- 
port “absurd,” saying they were 
“fabrications” by A1 Jazeera and 
Qatar in “a systematic campaign 
to smear my reputation.” 

The investigation raised far- 
fetched allegations that Mr. 
Fahmy had worked covertly for 
nearly two decades as a spy for It- 
aly, beginning when he was still a 
full-time college student in Van- 
couver. The report included many 
handwritten observations, pre- 
sented as originating with Israeli 
intelligence, that describe dozens 
of sightings of Mr. Fahmy in Rome 
and at Italian diplomatic facilities 
in Paris, Cairo and Morocco. 

But in an interview this past 
week, Mr. Fahmy said he had 
never been to Italy or Morocco, 
nor to the other Italian diplomatic 
facilities mentioned in the report. 
For several of the dates in ques- 
tion, he provided detailed evi- 
dence that he had been far from 
the alleged meeting locations. 

The investigative report — hun- 
dreds of pages in length — was 
provided to The New York Times 
and other journalists by interme- 
diaries sympathetic to Qatar in an 
apparent attempt to discredit Mr. 
Fahmy. The name of the client 
who commissioned the research 
was deleted from the copy pro- 
vided to The Times. But the report 
indicates that the anonymous cli- 
ent had given the investigators a 
copy of Mr. Fahmy’s Canadian 
passport and already had a “com- 


prehensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject and his activities,” as a former 
employer might. 

The report is also the latest in a 
series of cases when emails from 
Mr. Otaiba’s account have ap- 
peared in leaks embarrassing the 
United Arab Emirates and bene- 
fiting Qatar. All are widely be- 
lieved to be the work of hackers 
working for Qatar. 

A spokesman for the govern- 
ment of Qatar said it had no 
knowledge of any investigation of 
Mr. Fahmy, and a representative 
of the Emirati Embassy in Wash- 
ington did not respond to a re- 
quest for comment. 

Mr. Fahmy worked for a few 
months in 2007 as a freelance re- 
porter for the Cairo bureau of The 
Times. He went on to work as a re- 
porter and producer for CNN, 
where he helped cover the Arab 
Spring revolts of 2011 in Egypt and 
Libya. 

A1 Jazeera was known in Egypt 
for its sympathetic coverage of 
Mohamed Morsi, the ousted 
Egyptian president, and his po- 
litical faction, the Muslim Broth- 
erhood. Egypt’s Emirati-backed 
military government, which re- 
moved Mr. Morsi from power in 
July 2013, considered A1 Jazeera a 
tool of Qatar and the Brotherhood, 
and Egyptian security forces had 
already raided the offices of A1 


Jazeera’s Arabic language chan- 
nels before the network hired Mr. 
Fahmy, in September 2013. 

Mr. Fahmy, a nominal Muslim 
who drank alcohol and seldom 
prayed, personally opposed the 
Brotherhood and cheered for the 
military takeover, he told friends 
at the time. 

But A1 Jazeera offered him a job 
as the Cairo bureau chief for its 


Ajournalist is suing 
Qatar and A1 Jazeera, 
his former employer. 


English-language arm, which was 
less conspicuously supportive of 
the Muslim Brotherhood than its 
Arabic-language counterparts. 
Mr. Fahmy later wrote in a mem- 
oir that he had been convinced 
that A1 Jazeera would maintain, 
and the Egyptian government 
would accept, a bright-line dis- 
tinction between the sister Arabic 
and English networks. His lawsuit 
centers on claims that A1 Jazeera 
broke promises to uphold that 
separation and to secure a proper 
Egyptian broadcasting license. 

The Egyptian police arrested 


Mr. Fahmy and two colleagues in 
Cairo in December 2013 on 
charges that they had conspired 
with the Muslim Brotherhood to 
broadcast false reports of unrest 
in Egypt. (Prosecutors never pre- 
sented any evidence to support 
the charges.) 

Former fellow inmates say Mr. 
Fahmy started talking avidly of 
suing A1 Jazeera almost as soon as 
he was arrested. He soon also ech- 
oed the claims of the Egyptian 
government and its Emirati pa- 
trons that A1 Jazeera had been 
conspiring with the Brotherhood 
and promoting dangerous ex- 
tremism. He initiated his lawsuit 
against A1 Jazeera in a Canadian 
court in May 2015, before he was 
released from jail in September of 
that year. 

His fellow prisoners said the 
lawsuit appeared motivated in 
part by a desire for a big payoff 
from Qatar and was in part a strat- 
egy to win over the Egyptian au- 
thorities. 

After his release, Mr. Fahmy 
also began corresponding with 
Mr. Otaiba. When Mr. Fahmy gave 
a news conference in Cairo in May 
2015, for example, Mr. Otaiba 
emailed an offer to arrange cover- 
age by the Emirati-linked news 
network Sky News Arabia. 

“SkyNews to take it live would 
be awesome, I think a nudge to 


their C.E.O. could make it hap- 
pen,” Mr. Fahmy wrote back. 

“Already done,” Mr. Otaiba re- 
sponded. “Let’s hope they can get 
there.” 

After the news conference, Mr. 
Fahmy wrote to the ambassador, 
“I plan to keep the pressure on 
through the media,” and he allud- 
ed to documents from the Qatari 
opposition that would “embarrass 
the government.” 

He asked for money, too. “I am 
looking for a personal loan with a 
written agreement to pay back on 
success plus interest, and or a 
profit margin,” Mr. Fahmy wrote 
in the same email. 

His appeal seems to have 
worked. That October, Mr. Otaiba 
emailed an Egyptian business- 
man, Tawfik Diab, a relative, to ar- 
range a transfer of $250,000 to an 
account under Mr. Fahmy’s name 
at the Royal Bank of Canada in 
Montreal. (Mr. Fahmy said in the 
interview that the Montreal ac- 
count had belonged to the un- 
named third party and that he had 
been unaware until now of Mr. Di- 
ab’s involvement.) 

A few days later, Mr. Fahmy 
confirmed the transaction. “The 
money is in,” he wrote, and he 
promised “a progress report that 
we were planning to send to AD” 
— presumably Abu Dhabi, the 
capital of the United Arab 
Emirates. “My team here will 
start working on the media blitz to 
revive the case in U.S. media,” he 
added. 

The next May, in 2016, Mr. 
Fahmy emailed information about 
his personal checking account, in 
Vancouver, to Mr. Otaiba. But it is 
unclear how Mr. Otaiba re- 
sponded. Mr. Fahmy said in the in- 
terview that there had been no 
payment, and he provided cor- 
roborating bank statements. 

The investigation into Mr. 
Fahmy began in late November, 
according to a footnote to the re- 
port. The investigators obtained 
telephone bills, call lists, credit re- 
ports, court records, electronic 
communications, and photo- 
graphs of Mr. Fahmy’s residences 
and workplaces. They also com- 
piled a list of places where his wife 
likes to shop. 

A second report by the same in- 
vestigators mixed in the hand- 
written notes, allegedly compiled 
by Israeli intelligence, claiming 
that Mr. Fahmy had worked as a 
spy for Italy since as early as 1997. 
Other handwritten documents, 
also unconfirmed, purport to indi- 
cate a secret account in his name 
in the Vatican Bank. 

Mr. Fahmy called the report def- 
amation and said he would add it 
to his lawsuit. There is no turning 
back, he said. “I am in too deep 
now.” 
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In Russia’s Far East, a Fledgling Las Vegas for Asia’s Gamblers 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES HILL FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Clockwise from top, the harbor in Vladivostok, Russia; a seaside cafe in the city, which has struggled to attract outside investment; 
and Tigre de Cristal, the lone casino in what the authorities hope will become a vast “entertainment zone” near Vladivostok. 




A Wager to Lure 
Rich Neighbors 

By ANDREW HIGGINS 

ARTEM, Russia — On Russia’s 
eastern rim, where endemic cor- 
ruption and bureaucratic sloth 
conspire to hold back the eco- 
nomic dynamism enriching the 
rest of Asia, a shimmering palace 
rises from a dark forest in an im- 
probable effort to tap into the 
wealth of nearby China, Japan 
and South Korea. 

At a time when few Chinese or 
other investors want to take a 
gamble on Russia, the forest prop- 
erty, 4,000 miles east of Moscow, 
beckons deep-pocketed Asians 
who not only do not mind risk but 
delight in it — and are ready to wa- 
ger their money on the baccarat 
tables and roulette wheels of the 
Russian Far East’s fledgling an- 
swer to Las Vegas. 

Tigre de Cristal, the lone casino 
so far in what the authorities in 
nearby Vladivostok hope will be- 
come a vast “integrated entertain- 
ment zone” with eight different 
betting palaces, is Russia’s big- 
gest gambling complex. Financed 
largely by a Hong Kong company, 
Summit Ascent, it is also the sin- 
gle biggest Chinese investment in 
a region that President Vladimir 
V. Putin has tried to turn into a 
showcase of Russia’s “pivot to the 
East.” 

Ever since Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev stopped off in the Russian 
Far East after a trip to California 
in 1959 and decreed that Vladivos- 
tok had become “a second San 
Francisco,” the port city’s formi- 
dable assets — great natural 
beauty, location in Asia and a 
highly educated population — 
have stirred bold dreams. These 
have all been followed by bitter 
disappointment. 

Under Mr. Putin, Moscow has 
poured billions of dollars into the 
area, paying for huge bridges, a 
new university campus and other 
costly state-directed projects. But 
despite ever closer relations be- 
tween Moscow and Beijing, said 
Artyom Lukin, an international 
studies professor at the Far East 
Federal University, “Russia has 
realized that free Chinese money 
is not coming.” 

Chinese gamblers are arriving, 
however, if only because gambling 
is illegal in their own country, ex- 
cept in Macau on the southern 
coast near Hong Kong, and be- 
cause the forest northeast of 
Vladivostok offers the only acces- 
sible casino for the more than 100 
million Chinese who live in prov- 
inces just across the border from 
Russia. 

Li Yunhui, a 45-year-old busi- 
nessman and gambler from Mu- 
danjiang, a Chinese city about 150 
miles from Vladivostok, said the 
Russian casino lacked the ameni- 
ties and service of established 
gambling centers like Macau, but 
added : “At least it is close. And the 
air is clean.” 

He said he had visited Vladivos- 
tok regularly since the early 1990s 
and could not fathom why Russia 
had lagged so far behind China in 
building its economy. “It feels like 
a developing country here. This is 


how China was decades ago,” he 
said. He added that he had tried to 
set up a small business in Vladi- 
vostok but had despaired at all the 
red tape: “What you can do in a 
day in China takes weeks here.” 

The gambling venture is itself a 
showcase of how slowly things get 
done. Government officials began 
pursuing the idea nearly a decade 
ago. They enlisted a well-con- 
nected local businessman, Oleg 
Drozdov, to build the hotel and ca- 
sino complex now housing Tigre 
de Cristal. But Mr. Drozdov was 
arrested in 2013 on corruption 
charges after the ouster of the Pri- 
morye region’s disgraced former 
governor, Sergey Darkin. 

Summit Ascent, the Hong Kong 
company that now owns 60 per- 
cent of the casino venture, took 
over the concrete shell left by Mr. 
Drozdov’s builders and, after in- 
vesting $200 million with other 
investors, finished the construc- 
tion and opened the casino at the 
end of 2015. The company, which 
reported a modest profit for last 
year, now plans to invest an addi- 
tional $500 million to build a sec- 


ond luxury hotel, a golf club, extra 
gambling rooms and other facili- 
ties in the same entertainment 
zone. 

Four other casinos planned by 
other companies, due to be open 
by now, are far behind schedule. 
Empty plots of land with scant 
signs of construction dot the for- 
est. A Russian court recently can- 
celed the casino project of a Rus- 
sian developer because it was too 
slow in getting off the ground. 

Eric Landheer, Summit As- 
cent’s director for corporate fi- 
nance and strategy in Hong Kong, 
said that his company had “first 
mover advantage and a monop- 
oly,” but that it did not want to be 
alone in the forest for long be- 
cause gamblers preferred a more 
vibrant cluster of casinos. 

Gambling has a long and often 
troubled history in Russia, where 
attitudes have been shaped by the 
Orthodox Church, which opposes 
casinos as the devil’s work, and by 
the writings of Fyodor Dostoyev- 
sky, a gambling addict who ex- 
plored the allure and perils of ad- 
diction in his novel “The Gam- 


bler.” 

A champion of traditional Chris- 
tian values, Mr. Putin banned 
casinos and slot machines in 2009, 
complaining that too many Rus- 
sians “lose their last penny and 
pensions through gambling.” 

Having Chinese and other for- 
eigners lose their money, howev- 
er, is apparently not a problem. In- 
deed, their losses now cover the 
salaries of around 1,000 Russians 
working for the Tigre de Cristal 
casino and provide a badly needed 
source of income for the Pri- 
morsky region around Vladivos- 
tok, a city that, aside from corrup- 
tion-addled, state-funded infra- 
structure projects, has struggled 
to attract outside investment. 
Closed to foreigners during the 
Soviet era, the city now has regu- 
lar flights to and from Harbin, Bei- 
jing and other Chinese cities, and 
can also be reached by road and 
train. 

To make the fleecing of foreign- 
ers and a restricted number of 
Russians possible, Moscow gave 
permission for the establishment 
of four special gambling zones. 


The westernmost of these, in Kali- 
ningrad, targets gamblers from 
neighboring Poland, while the oth- 
ers are in the resort town of Sochi 
and in the Siberian region of Altai. 

Russians are also allowed to 
gamble at the Tigre de Cristal, so 
long as they show their passports 
and register. This has not gone 
down well with Russian priests 
and those who see casinos as a 
poor substitute for healthy eco- 
nomic development. 

“Anyone who has read Dosto- 
yevsky knows all the problems 
that gambling brings,” com- 
plained Andrei Kalachinsky, a vet- 
eran journalist in Vladivostok. 
“The spread of prostitution will 
definitely create jobs, but what 
kind?” 

Transportation infrastructure 
has been another problem. A new 
highway connecting the casino 
area to the Vladivostok airport 
turns into a mud track in the final 
stretch. A winding road to the cen- 
ter of Vladivostok, around 35 
miles away, is so clogged with traf- 
fic that Yuri Trutnev, Mr. Putin’s 
envoy for the Russian Far East, 


proposed opening a ferry service 
to speed up the journey to the casi- 
no. 

The authorities have also been 
sluggish in delivering on a prom- 
ise of visa-free entry for visitors 
from China and other selected 
countries. Despite the delay, Chi- 
nese can still obtain visas rela- 
tively easily if they sign up for a 
tour, and their numbers visiting 
Vladivostok and the surrounding 
Primorsky last year more than 
doubled to around 300,000. 

Yuri Kuchin, an opposition 
member of the Vladivostok City 
Council, said local bureaucrats 
usually hindered rather than 
helped foreign investments, drag- 
ging their feet on most issues un- 
less there is a financial benefit for 
themselves. While a bitter critic of 
the government, he said he sup- 
ported the foreign-led casino 
project as a source of jobs and a 
good way to squeeze out illegal 
gambling dens in the area, which 
he said were often protected by 
corrupt officials. 

The Primorye Development 
Corporation, the government 
agency now responsible for the 
project, declined to say what was 
being done to combat illegal clubs 
or explain how the casino project 
fit into the region’s overall devel- 
opment strategy. 

A number of foreign projects in 
Vladivostok have fizzled, includ- 
ing two five-star Hyatt Hotels that 
were supposed to have opened for 
business five years ago but are 
still under construction. Yet the 
Tigre de Cristal casino, though de- 
layed by various mishaps like the 
arrest of a local business partner, 
is now not only up and running, 
but is making a profit. 

Lawrence Ho, Summit Ascent’s 
chairman and son of the Macau 
gambling tycoon Stanley Ho, ac- 
knowledged in a report to 
investors that the “year has not 
been without its challenges” but 
said, “Over all, I am very opti- 
mistic about the potential of our 
investment in the jewel of the Rus- 
sian Far East.” 

The most lucrative sources of 
business at the casino are Chinese 
high-rollers recruited by so-called 
junket operators, agents who find 
gamblers, provide credit, make 
travel arrangements and manage 
private V.I.P. rooms at the casino. 
For these services, the casino 
pays the junket operators a chunk 
of what it wins from their clients 
— more, Mr. Landheer said, than 
the 40 percent to 50 percent paid 
to them in Macau. 

All the same, Tommy Li, a jun- 
ket manager from northeastern 
China, complained that Vladivos- 
tok offered few of the attractions 
of Macau and was far too cold in 
winter. Its only real appeal for Chi- 
nese gamblers, he said, is its prox- 
imity. 

One of his main gripes is that 
there are not enough prostitutes, 
who he said were far more readily 
available, and cheaper, in Macau. 
Mr. Landheer, the corporate fi- 
nance director, said his company 
was not in the business of provid- 
ing prostitutes and would “like to 
see all illegal activities elimi- 
nated.” 

But, he added, there “are many 
other service providers” in Vladi- 
vostok ready to satisfy all the 
gamblers’ needs. 


A Prague Leader Tries 
To Bury a Body Exhibit 



By RICK LYMAN 

PRAGUE — The mayor of one 
hilly district of Prague, just across 
the Vltava River from the fairy- 
tale towers of Old Town, has some 
bodies he wants to bury, between 
50 and 100 of them. He’s not sure 
exactly how many. Some are just 
parts. 

He has a tomb all picked out, an 
underused facility in one of the 
city’s largest cemeteries. It is his 
duty under Czech law, said the 
mayor, Jan Cizinsky, who leads a 
district known as Prague 7. 

That is so despite the fact — or 
perhaps because — the bodies are 
part of “Body: The Exhibition,” 
yet another of the traveling events 
made up of the plasticized dead. 
The exhibitions have defied most 
attempts around the world to shut 
them down. But this attempt is un- 
usual, employing an obscure ordi- 
nance regulating funerals. 

“We couldn’t believe it,” said 
Kveta Havelkova, marketing 
manager for JVS Group, a local 
company that stages concerts and 
shows, including the body exhibit. 
“We thought it was insane.” 

Various body exhibitions began 
in the mid-1990s, made possible by 
a process called “plastination,” de- 
veloped by Gunther von Hagens, 
a German anatomist, that 
promised intensely detailed and 
color-coded looks at human in- 
sides. They have been controver- 
sial from the beginning. 

A lot of the scrutiny has in- 
volved concerns that the bodies — 
most of which were created by a 
university in Dalian, China — 
came from executed political 
prisoners and dissenters, which 
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the university denies. 

Attempts to block the show 
have succeeded in a few places. 

In 2010, the French Supreme 
Court declared the commercial 
exhibition of human remains ille- 
gal, effectively closing down all 
such exhibits. Two years later, the 
Israeli Supreme Court issued a 
similar ruling. Hawaii banned the 
shows, as did city councils in Se- 
attle and elsewhere. 

New York forced an exhibitor in 
2008 to place a sign at the front of 
its show admitting that it could not 
prove the provenance of its bod- 
ies, and demanded that all future 
shows arrive with complete docu- 
mentation of the bodies. 

Usually, the protests peter out, 
or move too slowly to shutter a 
temporary exhibition before its 
scheduled closing. 

Mr. Cizinsky, the mayor in 
Prague 7, said his crusade had 
been spurred by complaints from 
citizens, including a man named 
Jiri Benda, a medical company 
representative. 

“This should not be done with 
dead bodies,” Mr. Benda said, 
drawing on a Christian faith that 
he said demands respect for peo- 
ple “from unborn babies to dead 
bodies.” 

The last time one of these ex- 
hibitions came to Prague, a few 
years ago, Mr. Benda seethed 
from afar as protests failed to 
close it down. This time, he was 
determined to do more. 

So he researched the country’s 
law governing funerals. 

The law dictates that all dead 
bodies that turn up in a city — 
whether floating in a river or des- 
titute in the streets — be buried 
with all necessary speed, Mr. 
Benda said, and that they cannot 


be displayed without the prior 
written permission of the de- 
ceased. 

Mr. Benda was unswayed by 
the exhibitor’s contention that the 
bodies were so transformed by the 
plastination process, which re- 
places body fluids with hardening 
silicone, that they have become 
“exhibit artifacts,” the term used 
in customs documents that al- 
lowed them into the European Un- 
ion. 

Soon after the exhibition 
opened in late February, Mr. 
Benda wrote to the town hall in 
Prague 1, the central district, and 
was puzzled by the lack of a swift 
response. He contacted the police 
and found sympathy, but no ac- 
tion. 

Finally, someone clued him in 
that, in Prague, each district has 
its own mayor and that the juris- 


diction for the exhibition space 
was Prague 7. 

Enter Mayor Cizinsky, who was 
already ill disposed to the exhibit, 
which he found distasteful. 

“And then this letter arrived 
asking whether the exhibit was 
breaking the law on funerals,” he 
said. “This was a new approach to 
me.” 

An aide wrote to the Ministry of 
Regional Development’s Depart- 
ment on Funerals to seek guid- 
ance. The May 16 reply from 
Tomas Kotrly, head of the funeral 
department, surprised the mayor. 

Yes, Mr. Kotrly wrote, there is 
“no doubt those are balmed and 
unburied human remains” cov- 
ered by the law, but he noted that 
there were no specified penalties 
for violators and that no criminal 
charges were possible. 

However, he added, the law 


clearly stipulates that any bodies 
that cannot be identified must be 
buried “without unnecessary de- 
lays” and that it is the duty of the 
mayor to get it done. 

“I didn’t know anything about 
that,” the mayor said. “I was left 
with two choices: Do nothing, or 
proceed according to the letter.” 

He decided to proceed. 

First, he wrote to the Chinese 
Embassy. The embassy re- 
sponded that China’s government 
had no connection to the exhibits. 

So, Mr. Cizinsky asked the po- 
lice for help claiming the bodies. 
The police were sympathetic, he 
said, and mulled it over for a cou- 
ple of weeks, but finally on Thurs- 
day declined to take on the job, 
saying their reading of the law dif- 
fered. 

Mr. Cizinsky said he would ask 
the courts to order the police to 


help him. He needs them, he said, 
certainly if he hopes to finish by 
the time the exhibition closes on 
July 23. But even if, in the end, he 
can’t claim these bodies, that 
won’t end the matter, he said. 

“I will go the courts and try to 
get a ruling, at least, that this can- 
not happen again,” he said. 

In the meantime, the JVS 
Group, which is holding the ex- 
hibition, has hired its own lawyers 
and is preparing to fight any at- 
tempt to seize the bodies. But it 
has not exactly tried to sweep the 
controversy under the rug. 

“At first, we were surprised,” 
Ms. Havelkova said. “Now, we are 
happy about it. It really is great 
advertising for us.” 

More than 100,000 people have 
visited the exhibition — 40,000 of 
them students. 

On a recent day, Ms. Havelkova 
glided past throngs of students at 
the exhibition grounds, stopping 
to point out the educational and 
public health aspects. 

See how so many students are 
being taught anatomy using our 
exhibition? she asked. And 
exhibits like the one comparing a 
diseased lung with a healthy one 
are sure to dissuade smoking, she 
said. 

“We legally rented this exhibit,” 
Ms. Havelkova said. “It was creat- 
ed at a university in China with all 
the necessary paperwork, but we 
have no business relationship to 
the Chinese university.” 

For now, JVS is hoping to ride 
out the controversy, Ms. Ha- 
velkova said, but it has not been 
easy. “It is very difficult to read 
some articles claiming we are just 
a bunch of bloodthirsty creeps,” 
she said. 

Mr. Cizinsky said that if — 
somehow — he prevailed and was 
able to entomb the bodies, he 
would do so quietly and with dig- 
nity. And he doesn’t plan to reveal 
where the bodies would rest. 

“I don’t want people to go there 
and steal them,” he said. 
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Freed From ISIS, a Scarred and Desperate Syrian City Tests Trump 
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Above, Brett H. McGurk, center, the United States envoy to the 
international coalition fighting Islamic State militants, in Tabqa, 
Syria, last week. Left, a member of the security force. 
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From Page 1 

The visit to Tabqa on Thursday 
was a first opportunity for Mr. 
McGurk, a small group of senior 
coalition officials and the Western 
news media to get a look at the 
newly liberated city, still strug- 
gling to recover from the physical 
and psychological scars of nearly 
three years of harsh control by the 
militants. 

“Basically, what you’ve got here 
is hundreds, if not thousands, of 
bodies in the rubble, which is 
causing a lot of flies, the flies are 
biting kids, the kids are getting in- 
fected,” said A1 Dwyer, a senior of- 
ficial with the United States 
Agency for International Devel- 
opment, as American Special Op- 
erations forces drove to Tabqa in 
armored S.U.V.s. “Lot of rats. 
Smells. This is keeping people 
from coming back in.” 

The Tabqa operation was pro- 
posed in mid-March to Lt. Gen. 
Stephen Townsend, the com- 
mander of the American-led task 
force that is battling the Islamic 
State, by the top commander of 
the Syrian Democratic Forces, the 
combination of Syrian Kurds and 
Arab fighters who would provide 
the ground troops for the battle. It 
was approved without a single 
White House meeting. 

Just one week later, hundreds of 
Arab and Kurdish fighters, includ- 
ing many who had never flown be- 
fore, were airlifted on American 
helicopters and Osprey planes to 
the southern banks of Lake Assad, 
across from Tabqa. Barges ferried 
their vehicles across the azure wa- 
ter while another group of Syrian 
fighters to the east hopped from 
island to island as they zipped 
along the Euphrates on American 
fast boats. 

In the fierce battle that ensued, 
about 100 Kurdish and Arab fight- 
ers were killed and perhaps 10 
times as many militants. One of 
the final confrontations occurred 
inside the 200-foot-tall Tabqa 
Dam, which used to supply 20 per- 
cent of Syria’s electricity. 

To try to save the dam, Syrian 
fighters cut a deal granting about 
70 militants safe passage out of 
town. But the Islamic State did its 
best to sabotage the complex any- 
way: The aging red turbines were 
blown up while the control panels 
were sprayed with bullets. 

Syrian engineers have been try- 
ing to get one or two turbines run- 
ning by cannibalizing parts from 
the wreckage. But with no Soviet- 
era parts on hand, nobody seems 


to think that the structure will be 
generating power in the months 
ahead, and the hazards of working 
in and around the dam are still sig- 
nificant: Last week, one newly 
trained Syrian demining expert 
was killed when he triggered an 
improvised explosive device. 

But the question foremost in the 
minds of Tabqa’s residents is how 
they are going to return their lives 


to some semblance of normal. 
“There is no electricity, no food, no 
bread, and we need fuel for our 
trucks,” said Khalid Mohammed 
Ali Tata, 54. “Also, there are no 
jobs.” 

International politics has added 
to the challenge. The Syrian gov- 
ernment stopped paying teacher 
and other government salaries 
several months ago, depriving 


many residents of the ability to 
buy what limited food is available. 

The assumption is that the sala- 
ries will eventually start to flow 
again, if only so President Bashar 
al-Assad’s government can dem- 
onstrate its nominal control of the 
region. But Syrian forces are 
blocked from coming closer to the 
town by a new “deconfliction line” 
that was negotiated by American 
and Russian generals, and it is not 
clear how quickly the authorities 
in Damascus might start the pay- 
ments. 

Turkey, annoyed by the United 
States’ decision to train and arm a 
Kurdish militia it has claimed is 
linked to the separatist Kurdistan 
Workers’ Party, has sealed its bor- 
ders, including for the most basic 
humanitarian assistance. The 
United Nations is active in Syria 
but has yet to begin any relief ef- 
forts in Tabqa, and it has mounted 
only one effort outside of the areas 
squarely controlled by the Assad 


government. 

That leaves the United States to 
serve as a stopgap for the most 
immediate needs. Nearly 50 tons 
of flour, paid for by the Pentagon, 
were trucked in from Iraq to an 
American-funded warehouse on 
Wednesday. Another large ship- 
ment of American food aid — 
enough for 30,000 people for 30 
days — will be divided among sev- 
eral towns and camps for dis- 
placed people in the Raqqa area, 
including Tabqa. 

The United States is also send- 
ing in heavy equipment to move 
debris and is funding demining ef- 
forts. 

And the American-led coalition 
is vetting and training forces to 
hold Tabqa, Raqqa and other 
nearby areas after they are retak- 
en. They are being put through a 
two-week training course and will 
be responsible for maintaining 
public safety, tracking down any 
Islamic State fighters in hiding, 


preventing revenge killings and 
generally keeping order. 

The problems run far deeper 
than that, and it is not clear who, if 
anyone, will rebuild the town’s col- 
lapsed and damaged buildings or 
fix the turbines inside the dam. 
But citing the lessons of Iraq, the 
Trump administration is staying 
away from nation-building, 
whether it involves picking local 
leaders or undertaking major re- 
construction programs. 

“We are not going to get 
beauty; it’s about pragmatism,” 
said Maj. Gen. Rupert Jones of the 
British Army, the deputy com- 
mander of the coalition force. “If 
they have put their troops in 
harm’s way, then it’s got to be their 
design.” 

But not all of the town’s re- 
quests are being heeded. Shortly 
after driving over the dam, one co- 
alition soldier pointed out a build- 
ing where the Islamic State indoc- 
trinated children as “cubs of the 
caliphate,” the militants’ version 
of the Cub Scouts. 

As Mr. McGurk, the president’s 
special envoy, was meeting with 
the new Tabqa Civil Council, a 
leader of the body made an impas- 
sioned plea for help deprogram- 
ming the town’s children, who 
have not attended normal schools 
since the Islamic State took con- 
trol of the area. 

“A fundamental problem in our 
society is that ISIS’ ideology has 
been implanted in little kids’ 
brains, which means it will carry 
on in the future,” said Ahmad al- 
Ahmad, the co-president of the 
council. “We need psychological 
assistance for the kids in school 
and to teach them the real way of 
living.” 

The Americans said that they 
were ready to provide desks and 
chalkboards, but that the Tabqa 
council should direct requests to 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Fund, when the United 
Nations finally reaches the town. 

Even as they are trying to help 
Tabqa, American officials are try- 
ing to mobilize more international 
support for what they anticipate 
will be a far more demanding situ- 
ation in Raqqa. Experts have al- 
ready identified 400 potential 
“stabilization sites” in the city that 
may need to be repaired and 
cleared of mines and other explo- 
sives, like water treatment and 
electrical power plants, grain stor- 
age silos and other crucial parts of 
the city’s infrastructure. 

“Tabqa is a dry run,” Mr. 
McGurk said. “There is a lot of 
work ahead.” 


For Abused, Gay Iraqi in Turkey, U.S. Refugee Freeze Is Cruelest Blow 


By PATRICK KINGSLEY 
and KARAM SHOUMALI 

ISTANBUL — For Mohammed, 
an Iraqi civil engineer, the cru- 
elest experience of his life was not 
when his father tortured him for 
being gay. 

It was not when Islamic State 
extremists took over the 26-year- 
old’s hometown in northern Iraq, 
forcing him to flee to Turkey. Or 
when he says he was almost raped 
at knife point and later laughed 
out of a Turkish police station 
when he tried to report the crime. 
Nor was it in January, when Presi- 
dent Trump first tried — unsuc- 
cessfully — to bar refugees from 
entering America. 

As Mohammed tells it, the cru- 
elest blow instead came this past 
week, when the United States Su- 
preme Court agreed to reinstate 
Mr. Trump’s 120 -day freeze on 
refugee resettlement. 

Tens of thousands of applicants 
for resettlement in the United 
States are affected by the freeze, 
and Mohammed is among the un- 
luckiest: His application has been 
accepted for months, and he was 
simply waiting for the American 


government to give him an arrival 
date. 

“That is the one that destroyed 
me the most,” he said on Saturday, 
as he compared the many chal- 
lenges he has faced in Iraq and 
Turkey. “I still had some hope be- 
fore. Now I have none at all.” 

Mohammed’s full name and 
current location are being with- 
held because of the dangers he 
faces in Turkey. 

He is, ironically, fleeing much of 
the very extremism that Mr. 
Trump says he wants to wipe out. 
Mohammed left Mosul soon after 
Islamic State militants seized con- 
trol of the city, when his sister 
warned him that their father had 
told the extremist group that he 
had a gay son. 

But Mohammed’s persecution 
had started much earlier. In 2009, 
when he was 18, his father, a for- 
mer officer in the army of Saddam 
Hussein, caught him during a sex- 
ual encounter with male friends. 
So began half a decade of torture 
and abuse. As punishment for his 
sexuality, Mohammed’s father 
beat him with metal, and some- 
times burned him with a hot 
skewer. His legs and feet still bear 


the scars. 

He was effectively kept under 
house arrest, allowed out only to 
complete his engineering degree, 
and later to work at a local engi- 
neering firm. If he was late arriv- 
ing home, his father would in- 
crease the intensity of the beat- 
ings. Once, he says, his father 
punched his head so hard that Mo- 
hammed was hospitalized for two 
days with internal bleeding. 

“Torture,” Mohamed said, “was 
a constant thing.” 

With the Islamic State, also 
known as ISIS, closing in, Moham- 
med finally decided to escape, 
taking a bus to Turkey, Iraq’s 
northern neighbor. 

Here, he applied for asylum, be- 
ginning a long and often byzan- 
tine process during which he was 
screened by the United Nations 
refugee agency; the International 
Catholic Migration Commission, a 
nongovernmental group that has 
for decades been involved in the 
resettlement and vetting of 
refugees to the United States; and 
at least three American govern- 
ment agencies, in what United Na- 
tions officials have described as 
the world’s most rigorous refugee- 


screening system. In the mean- 
time, Mohammed’s life has been 
neither safe nor stable. 

Turkey currently has more non- 
Palestinian refugees than any 
other country in the world. But un- 
like in Western nations, refugees 
in Turkey are not given the same 


An asylum seeker 
whose application 
had been accepted 


rights as the indigenous popula- 
tion. The vast majority do not 
have the right to work, and many 
resort to exploitative conditions 
on the black market. 

Mohammed found odd factory 
jobs, but was always paid around 
half the legal minimum wage and 
never received the social security 
payments that Turkish workers 
get. 

His employment was also easily 
terminated, as he found out late 
last year, when a factory manager 


fired him for developing a friend- 
ship with a gay colleague, Mo- 
hammed said. 

That left him almost destitute, 
with no income to pay for the tiny 
room he shares with four 
strangers whom he does not trust. 
To keep afloat, Mohammed began 
to sell his clothes, then his camera, 
then his watch. 

In January, after he was finally 
approved for resettlement in the 
United States, Mohammed hoped 
the windfall from hawking his pos- 
sessions might tide him over until 
his departure was confirmed. But 
then Mr. Trump was inaugurated, 
and confirmation never came. In- 
stead, the president suspended 
refugee resettlement, a move that 
was upheld by the Supreme Court 
decision this past week. 

Now Mohammed is thinking of 
selling his last remaining valu- 
able, his cellphone. He said he was 
down to his last 20 Turkish lira, 
less than $6. 

With no family to call on for 
help, he feels afraid and aban- 
doned, and ostracized because of 
his sexuality. While homosexual- 
ity is legal in Turkey, gay people 
face frequent abuse and discrimi- 


nation. Istanbul’s pride events 
have been banned for the past 
three years, and people trying to 
march have been tear-gassed and 
arrested. 

One gay Syrian refugee was 
murdered in a particularly brutal 
fashion last summer, and Moham- 
med himself has been subject to 
abuse. He recalls being spat on for 
being gay, and was nearly raped at 
knife point last year before man- 
aging to call for help. 

When he reported the episode 
to the police the next morning, 
“they started laughing at me,” Mo- 
hammed recalled. “They said: 
‘You’re not a girl so you can’t be 
raped.’ ” 

Jobless and friendless, Moham- 
med, who is represented by the In- 
ternational Refugee Assistance 
Project, a New York-based 
refugee rights group providing 
him with pro bono legal assist- 
ance, now feels “on the edge be- 
tween life and death.” 

“I’ve been wronged all my life 
— by my father, by my family, by 
Iraqi society, by Turkish society,” 
he said in an interview. 

“And now,” Mohammed added, 
“by the U.S. resettlement system.” 
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The Books Assigned to Incoming Freshmen Share 
Some Themes, Often Contemporary and Left-Leaning 


By DANA GOLDSTEIN 

Ohio State, the football-mad university 
of more than 60,000 students, could 
hardly be more different from Williams 
College, the prestigious liberal arts 
school in the Berkshires, or Loyola Uni- 
versity Maryland, a Catholic college in 
Baltimore. 

But this summer, all of their incoming 
students received the same reading as- 
signment: “Just Mercy,” a memoir by the 
lawyer Bryan Stevenson of his work de- 
fending the poor and the forsaken, and a 
call for criminal justice reform. At least 
70 colleges over the past three years 
have asked their first-year students to 
read the book, making it one of the most 
popular summer reading picks for Amer- 
ican colleges. 

About 40 percent of college orienta- 
tions include discussion of a common 
reading assignment, according to the 
National Resource Center for the First- 
Year Experience and Students in Transi- 
tion at the University of South Carolina. 
And these are no breezy reads. The 
books are almost always tied to current 
events and often make strong state- 
ments on issues like immigration, race 
and the perils of technology. 

The summer reading market is an im- 
portant one for writers and publishers, 
who market their titles to the administra- 
tors and professors who run these pro- 
grams. Landing on the reading list of just 
one large university can mean sales of 
10,000 copies or more, either to the insti- 
tution or to individual students, a big 
haul for a work of serious nonfiction or 
literary fiction. Many schools invite the 
author to speak on campus, with some 
best-selling writers earning five figures 
for a single appearance. 

For colleges, the costs can add up. In 
2014, Purdue, a public university in 
Indiana, canceled its Common Reading 
Program after just five years, citing the 
opportunity to save $75,000. 

Cost does not seem to be a concern at 
Stanford, nor does suggesting that stu- 
dents read 900 pages before starting 
school. Stanford buys not one but three 
books for each incoming first-year stu- 
dent, and will have all three authors — 
Yaa Gyasi, Elizabeth Kolbert and Jes- 
myn Ward — visit during orientation. 

We collected information on dozens of 
college summer reading programs and 
examined an annual survey of hundreds 


of universities compiled by Penguin Ran- 
dom House. A few trends emerged. 

Opening or Closing Minds? 

College administrators say books that 
emphasize themes such as diversity and 
tolerance can help nonwhite and first- 
generation college students feel more 
comfortable on campus. 

That goal is evident in the books that 
schools select. This summer, “Between 
the World and Me,” Ta-Nehisi Coates’s 
essayistic exploration of the violence 
done to the black male body in America, 
is the choice of Tulane, North Carolina 
State and at least eight other colleges. 

Students heading to College of the 
Holy Cross in Massachusetts and Elon 
University in North Carolina, among oth- 
ers, will read “Make Your Home Among 
Strangers,” by Jennine Capo Crucet, 
about a young Cuban-American woman 
torn between her working-class family in 
Miami and life at a liberal arts college. 

Other popular choices are “Citizen: An 
American Lyric,” a book of poetry by 
Claudia Rankine, which recounts the 
slights and verbal aggressions that make 
up the daily experience of racism; 
“Evicted: Poverty and Profit in the 
American City,” by Matthew Desmond, a 
sociologist who embedded with poor 
renters in Milwaukee; and “Becoming 
Nicole: The Transformation of an Ameri- 
can Family,” by Amy Ellis Nutt, about a 
transgender teenager. 

But at a time when many colleges are 
criticized for incubating left-wing ideo- 
logues, asking students to read such 
books before they even unpack their duf- 
fel bags is a step in the wrong direction, 
says the National Academy of Scholars, a 
conservative group. 

David Randall, the group’s director of 
communications and the author of 
“Beach Books,” its annual excoriation of 
summer reading selections, said col- 
leges were making an assumption “that 
diversity is defined by race or gender or 
what have you.” 

“It doesn’t actually stretch your mind 


remotely to continue to think and talk 
about that,” he added. “It stretches your 
mind to read Aristotle, Austen.” 

He also derided the literary styles of 
works like “Just Mercy” and “Between 
the World and Me” as “mediocre.” Asked 
if he had read several of the most popular 
titles, he said, “I looked at them enough 
to not be thrilled.” 

Some campuses do go against the 
liberal trend. At least four schools, in- 
cluding the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, have chosen a best seller writ- 
ten by a young conservative: J. D. 
Vance’s “Hillbilly Elegy: A Memoir of a 
Family and Culture in Crisis,” which ex- 
plores issues of social breakdown among 
working-class whites, such as drug use 
and child neglect. Mr. Vance’s book has 
been greeted as a primer on Trump 
voters, and in it, he does not hesitate to 
blame Appalachian culture, as well as in- 
dividual moral failings, for poverty. 

The committee that chose “Hillbilly 
Elegy” had a “vigorous discussion” 
about it, said Sheila Stoeckel, director for 
teaching and learning programs at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison librar- 
ies. “We’re picking books there are not 
easy answers for. If we picked a book that 
there was an easy answer for, it wouldn’t 
be as lively of a discussion or explora- 
tion.” 

Hot Off the Presses 

The National Academy of Scholars has 
also criticized the selections for being too 
contemporary, with most of the common 
ones having been published within the 
past five years. The organization prefers 
works and authors a bit longer in the 
tooth, like Ecclesiastes, Tolstoy or 20th- 
century writers like Jane Jacobs, Ralph 
Ellison and Zora Neale Hurston. 

It is true that some popular selections 
have failed to pass the test of time. One is 
“Three Cups of Tea,” a 2006 memoir by 
the philanthropist Greg Mortenson, who 
built schools for girls in Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. In 2010, at least 16 colleges se- 
lected it for summer reading. 


By 2011, “60 Minutes” and the journal- 
ist Jon Krakauer had revealed that Mr. 
Mortenson fabricated or exaggerated in- 
cidents in the book, and colleges soon 
turned their backs on it. 

Even titles barely older than a high 
school sophomore have fallen out of fa- 
vor. “Nickel and Dimed: On (Not) Get- 
ting By in America,” Barbara Ehren- 
reich’s 2001 undercover account of work 
and life in minimum-wage America, 
seems as topical today as it was when it 
was first published. But after a good run 
in its first decade, few colleges are as- 
signing it now. 

Most colleges choose recent, accessi- 
bly written books to ensure that incom- 
ing freshmen actually read them, said 
Keith Goldsmith, executive director for 
academic marketing at Knopf Double- 
day, a division of Penguin Random 
House. After all, except in those cases 
where the reading is linked to a first-year 
class or a required writing assignment, 
students juggling summer jobs and sum- 
mer flings are free to skip these books. 

“It has to be a book that’s going to en- 
gage them right off the bat,” Mr. Gold- 
smith said. “Classics can do that, but of- 
tentimes it’s difficult. Those books re- 
quire a bit more training and guidance.” 

Read a Book, Not Your Phone 

Among universities that do assign 
books from the Western canon, a popular 
choice is Mary Shelley’s “Frankenstein,” 
one of a number of selections that warn 
students that there can be a dark side to 
invention and technology. 

Freshmen at Gustavus Adolphus 
College, a Lutheran-affiliated school in 
Minnesota, are among those reading the 
novel this summer. In the fall, they will 
participate in a campuswide exploration 
of the ethical questions brought up by 
bioengineering like genome editing, ge- 
netic testing and cloning. 

Several other commonly assigned ti- 
tles reflect anxiety about the internet 
and gaming. Those include “The Circle,” 
a novel by Dave Eggers about a young 


woman drawn into the nefarious prac- 
tices of the global tech company for 
which she works (chosen by Auburn Uni- 
versity and Ohio Northern University, 
among others); “So You’ve Been Pub- 
licly Shamed,” the journalist Jon Ron- 
son’s take on social media mobs (Fashion 
Institute of Technology in New York City, 
Ramapo College in New Jersey); and 
“Ready Player One,” a sci-fi novel by Er- 
nest Cline in which a teenager confronts 
real-world social inequalities embedded 
within a utopian virtual reality game 
(Washington State). 

Niche Markets 

Some colleges tailor their selections to 
their audiences. For several years, the 
Citadel, a military college in South Car- 
olina, has assigned Aaron Sorkin’s 1989 
play, “A Few Good Men,” about a hazing 
death and cover-up in the Marines, 
which was adapted into a 1992 film. 

Religious schools are more likely to 
choose older books with themes of faith. 
“Silence” by Shusaku Endo, a 1966 novel 
about a Jesuit missionary in 17th-century 
Japan, was assigned this year by Loyola 
Mary mount University, a Catholic school 
in Los Angeles, and has been selected by 
Christian schools in years past. 

Susquehanna University in Pennsyl- 
vania is unusual in that it lets the current 
student body, faculty and staff vote on a 
theme for a collection of short readings. 
This summer, all incoming freshmen re- 
ceived a packet called “Perspectives on 
Conflict.” Authors include Albert Camus ; 
Roxane Gay, a best-selling feminist writ- 
er; and Brad Stone, a journalist who 
wrote for Bloomberg Businessweek in 
2014 about Uber’s threat to the tradi- 
tional taxi industry. 

The packet opens with President 
Barack Obama’s commencement ad- 
dress at Howard University in 2016. In 
the speech, Mr. Obama discussed the rise 
of left-wing protest movements that 
sometimes try to prevent conservatives 
from speaking on campuses and else- 
where. 

“It’s the first piece in the book on con- 
flict for a reason,” said Catherine Dent, a 
professor of creative writing who runs 
the program. “In moments where we’re 
having liberal-minded people shutting 
down free speech, Obama is pointing out 
the flaw in that thinking.” 
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For Hospital Staff, Toll of Rampage Is ‘Still Sinking In 


This article is by Benjamin Muel- 
ler, Hannah Alani and Annie Cor- 
real. 

Dr. Tracy Sin-Yee Tam was 
making her rounds at Bronx-Leb- 
anon Hospital Center on Friday 
morning when she walked into a 
16th-floor examination room to 
ask after an older patient. 

Mary Darko, a nurse who was 
tending to the patient at the time, 
said Dr. Tam 
had been as 
friendly as ever. 

Several hours 
later, Ms. Darko 
heard some- 
thing slam. 

“Go and hide! 
Go and hide!” a 
doctor 

screamed. Ms. 
Darko hid in a 
bathroom. 

When she came 
out, a bustling 
Bronx hospital 
had been turned into a corridor of 
horrors. 

And Dr. Tam had been fatally 
shot in the chest, killed by a dis- 
gruntled doctor armed with an 
AM-15 rifle who struck seven peo- 
ple before using the weapon to end 
his own life. The rampage set the 
hospital on a frantic race to treat 
its own, even as the gunman 
continued to pump bullets into 
crowded hallways. 

A medical student who was shot 
in the head sustained a grievous 
brain injury. Another bullet bored 
into the liver of a second-year resi- 
dent in family medicine. There 
were more gunshot wounds, all of 
them severe — to a gastrointesti- 
nal fellow’s hand, a medical stu- 
dent’s abdomen and a medical 
resident’s neck. 

With gunfire thundering 
through the hospital, doctors 
dragged their colleagues and pa- 
tients out of harm’s way and put 
them on elevators. 

“Wherever the doctors found 
them, they grabbed them, took 
them out,” Dr. Sridhar Chilimuri, 
Bronx-Lebanon’s physician in 
chief, said on Saturday. “The ac- 
tive shooting was still happening 
while we had them in the operat- 
ing room. It’s pretty remarkable 
how well everybody functioned.” 

Had doctors and nurses not 
treated the victims immediately, 
those who were shot might not 
have lived. 

By Saturday, two victims — 
those with the brain and liver inju- 
ries — remained in critical condi- 
tion, while the rest had been stabi- 
lized. The victim with the liver 
wound was taken to Mount Sinai 
Hospital in Manhattan for special- 
ized surgery. The victim with the 
head wound was expected to re- 
main at Bronx-Lebanon. 

Dr. Tam, 32, who the police said 
lived in Jamaica, Queens, ap- 
peared from online records to also 
have worked at a family medical 
center on Fulton Avenue in the 
Bronx. Errol Schneer, a hospital 
vice president, said that Friday 
had been Dr. Tam’s day off and 
that she was covering someone 
else’s shift when she was shot. He 




People were evacuated from Bronx-Lebanon Hospital Center 
on Friday after a shooting spree. One doctor was killed in the 
shooting and several other people were injured. Doctors and 
nurses worked furiously to save the victims. 


also said she was not the intended 
victim. ’’She was not the target,” 
he said via text message. 

Some hospital workers, still 
working furiously to aid the 
wounded, had hardly slept since 
the shooting. Dr. Chilimuri al- 
lowed himself a two-hour break, 
during which he lay down and 
thought about all that had hap- 
pened. Calls poured into the hospi- 
tal from overseas, with families 
wanting to make sure that doctors 
and nurses — many of them immi- 
grants — were safe. 

The shooting had torn through 
a close-knit staff on a routine af- 
ternoon. On the third floor, where 
Ana Nunez had been waiting to 
undergo a surgical procedure, 
some patients were under anes- 
thesia and unconscious. They 
stayed that way through the at- 
tack. 

“There were people under anes- 
thesia that are still asleep in 
there,” Ms. Nunez, 49, said in 
Spanish, as she left the hospital on 
Friday with her husband. She re- 
called an alarm sounding and 
nurses closing the door to her 
room and saying, “Don’t open it! 
Don’t open it!” When she was fi- 
nally allowed to leave, all that was 
on her feet were hospital-issued 
socks. 

Workers hid in closets, called 
the police and ordered patients 
and their relatives to hide under 
beds. Some described especially 
scary moments. Alex Penalosa, 
one of many hospital employees 
streaming out of the hospital and 
ducking under police tape on Fri- 


day, said he worked in the obstet- 
rics and gynecology unit. 

“Someone tried to open the door 
and get in,” he said, making shak- 
ing motions with his arms, “and 
we locked it.” He added: “Some- 
one was trying to get in.” 

By Friday night, as journalists 
lingered outside, workers sat in si- 
lence in the hospital chapel. A 
woman in green scrubs stared off 
in silence. A colleague in blue 
scrubs leaned against a wall and 
covered her face with a hand. 
They worked on the 16 th floor, 
where part of the rampage had 
happened. Around them in the 
chapel were stained-glass win- 
dows, water jugs, empty cups and 
a bare altar. 

Leslie Lind, Bronx-Lebanon’s 
director of social work and mental 
health administration, told the 
women that they would have to 
wait longer before they could go 
upstairs to get their things. 

“It’s still a crime scene,” Ms. 
Lind said. The women sat motion- 
less. 

By Saturday morning, investi- 
gators had cleared the 16 th floor 
and were letting hospital workers 
begin the long process of cleaning 
up. Blood was splattered on the 
floor and computers showed dam- 
age caused by a fire set by the 
gunman, Dr. Henry Bello, as he 
tried to kill himself. The hospital’s 
17th floor remained an active 
crime scene, and the hospital had 
closed part of the 15th floor for 
flood damage. 

The 11th floor was designated 
for victims’ families to wait and 
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grieve. 

By late Saturday morning, after 
doctors had stabilized three of 
their colleagues in the coronary 
care unit, physicians from the 
family medicine department hud- 
dled together. The hospital’s web- 
site said Dr. Bello had worked in 
that unit. 

Some embraced, their hands 
wrapped around their colleagues’ 
scrubs. A few whispered with one 
another about whom they had 
known, and for how long. At some 
point since 3 p.m. Friday, each had 
taken a two-hour break. Few of 
them, though, had slept. 

“It’s still sinking in today,” said 
Dr. Chilimuri. “Many have not 
called home.” 

Downstairs, at the hospital’s 
cafe, Marsela Caushaj, a techni- 
cian who works on the ninth floor, 
waited in line for coffee. A neon 
light spelling out Grand Cafe 
threw off a red glow above a beige 
counter. A Winnie the Pooh bal- 
loon with wishes for a quick recov- 
ery bobbed at the entrance. An- 
other woman in green scrubs, 
tears in her eyes, leaned across 


the counter and whispered to a 
worker. 

Dr. Chilimuri said the hospital 
had been prepared, with two hand 
surgeons ready to operate and a 
brain surgeon in the building to 
treat the head injury. Five operat- 
ing rooms were up and running 
within minutes. 

Even those victims who had 
been stabilized by Saturday faced 
long recoveries. Still, there were 
some hopeful signs. One man, a 
gastrointestinal fellow, under- 
went surgery for a severe gunshot 
wound to the hand and needs two 
more surgeries. He had woken up 
and was at Bronx-Lebanon with 
his wife, a medical resident at the 
hospital. 

Another man, a medical student 
shot in the abdomen, had been re- 
moved from a ventilator and was 
awake and talking with his family, 
including his wife, who is also a 
medical student. 

A fifth victim, a medical resi- 
dent shot in the neck, had woken 
up and was talking with her fam- 
ily, Dr. Chilimuri said. 


For Bronx Hospital Gunman , a Road Marked by Persistent Strife 



From Page 1 

hem is the subject of a wide-rang- 
ing police investigation, and is 
marked with as many questions 
as answers. But through records, 
accounts from hospital officials 
and interviews with former neigh- 
bors, a portrait is coming into fo- 
cus of someone who strained to 
achieve professional success 
while dogged by financial troubles 
and possibly addiction. 

His last known address was a 
homeless shelter run by Bellevue 
Hospital on East 30th Street. On 
Saturday morning outside the 
weathered brick building, some 
residents said they had seen him 
there as recently as a week ago, 
despite hearing staff members tell 
investigators immediately after 
the rampage that he had officially 
moved out this past spring. He left 
the shelter in March with a Sec- 
tion 8 rent subsidy voucher. 

Dr. Bello stood out among the 
shelter residents because of his 
neat dress, which consisted of 
slacks, button-down shirts and 
stylish glasses. “Mental health 
doesn’t discriminate : you could be 
a doctor, a lawyer, a judge,” said 
Richard Orta, 50, a resident who 
said he had overheard a detective 
interviewing the staff. 

The Bellevue center was not the 
first shelter-like housing Dr. Bello 
had relied on. In 2014, the same 
year he was hired by Bronx-Leba- 
non, he lived at the Bowery Mis- 
sion Men’s Center on Avenue D, 
on the Lower East Side of Manhat- 
tan. The 77-bed center, which is 
considered transitional housing, 
is designed specifically for for- 
merly homeless men who are 
struggling with drug addiction. 

In between the stints at the 
shelters, Dr. Bello lived for a year 
in a private apartment on East 
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Second Street in the East Village, 
where neighbors said he made an 
impression by being unusually 
helpful and courteous. A resident 
in the building, who gave only her 
first name, Sonia, said that last 
year, Dr. Bello lived across the hall 
from her on the third floor in a 
small apartment with decor she 
described as minimalist. 

“I was pregnant at the time,” 
she said, “and he’d carry boxes up 
and down without me even ask- 
ing. He just offered. You see the 
stories after one of these shoot- 
ings where neighbors say, ‘He was 
the nicest guy,’ but he really was.” 

But Dr. Bello presented a differ- 
ent face at Bronx-Lebanon. On 
Friday, hospital officials said he 
left in 2015, in lieu of being termi- 
nated. The police said he resigned 
after an accusation of workplace 
sexual harassment. 

Dr. Bello sent an email to The 
New York Daily News two hours 


before he opened fire inside the 
hospital, citing the “bogus com- 
plaints” made against him by the 
hospital. In the email, Dr. Bello 
said the hospital had terminated 
his progress toward a full 
physician’s license. “First I was 
told it was because I always kept 
to myself,” he wrote. “Then it was 
because of an altercation with a 
nurse.” 

In the same email, he relayed 
that the hospital had cited an in- 
stance in which he had 
“threatened a colleague,” a fellow 
doctor. Dr. Bello wrote that he lat- 
er emailed the colleague, “con- 
gratulating her for my termina- 
tion after she sent out an email to 
everybody telling them to file 
complaints against me.” 

The bitterness expressed in the 
email, however, provided no hint 
of what was to come. After the 
shooting, some doctors talked 
about possible warning signs — 


that Dr. Bello was short-tempered 
and, at times, menacing. A physi- 
cian at the hospital, Dr. David 
Lazala, who also works in the fam- 
ily medicine department, told The 
Associated Press that he had 
trained Dr. Bello. Dr. Lazala de- 
scribed him as “very aggressive, 
talking loudly, threatening peo- 
ple,” and added that Dr. Bello had 
sent him a threatening email after 
leaving Bronx-Lebanon. Reached 
by phone on Saturday, Dr. Lazala 
declined to elaborate. 

Surely, a career high point for 
Dr. Bello was his graduation in 
2010 from the Ross University 
School of Medicine in Dominica, 
an island in the Caribbean — de- 
spite its reputation as a fallback 
for students who cannot earn ad- 
mission to medical schools in the 
United States. But there were 
troubling signs for Dr. Bello before 
that. 

Born Henry Williams Obote- 


tukudo, Dr. Bello lived in Califor- 
nia off and on from 1991 until 2006. 
It was unclear if he was born in the 
United States, but he obtained a 
Social Security card in his late 
teens. Records showed that, in 
2000, he filed for bankruptcy in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., when he 
would have been in his late 20s. He 
obtained his license as a phar- 
macy technician in California in 
2006, and it expired in 2009. 

A serious brush with the law oc- 
curred in New York City in 2004, 
when he was arrested and 
charged with sex abuse and un- 
lawful imprisonment. A 23-year- 
old woman told the police that he 
grabbed her on Bleecker Street in 
Manhattan, and tried to penetrate 
her through her underwear. Court 
records revealed that Dr. Bello 
pleaded guilty to unlawful im- 
prisonment in the second degree, 
a misdemeanor, and was sen- 
tenced to community service. 

The felony sexual abuse charge 
was dropped, which may explain 
why the episode was not un- 
earthed during a criminal-back- 
ground check conducted by 
Bronx-Lebanon. “There was no 
record of any conviction for sexual 
abuse,” said Errol C. Schneer, a 
hospital spokesman. 

Dr. Bello was also arrested in 
New York in 2009, but that arrest 
record is sealed. 

In recent weeks, despite receiv- 
ing the Section 8 housing voucher 
during the spring, Dr. Bello was 
seen by several residents of the 
Lower East Side near the Bowery 
Mission on Avenue D. It was un- 
clear what he was doing back in 
the vicinity of the program that 
three years earlier had offered as- 
sistance with housing and drug 
treatment. 

“He looked preoccupied,” said 
Monsey Lapuelta, a neighbor of 
the Bowery Mission, when shown 
Dr. Bello’s photograph from news 
articles about the shooting. “He 
was very to himself, very quiet, 
looking down. I never saw him 
with other people.” 


Organizer 
Of Festival 
Is Released 
On Bail 

By BEN SISARIO 

Billy McFarland, the entrepre- 
neur behind the disastrous Fyre 
Festival in the Bahamas, lives in a 
$21,000-a-month penthouse apart- 
ment in Manhattan and drives a 
$110,000 Maserati. When he was 
arrested by federal agents on Fri- 
day on a charge of wire fraud, he 
was carrying $5,000 in cash. 

Yet when Mr. McFarland, 25, 
made his first appearance before 
a magistrate judge on Saturday 
afternoon, he was represented by 
a public defender. 

The judge, Kevin N. Fox of 
United States District Court in 
Manhattan, set Mr. McFarland’s 
bail at $300,000, to be secured by 
$50,000 in cash or property. Mr. 
McFarland’s lawyer, Sabrina R 
Shroff, said that he had been re- 
leased after the hearing on Satur- 
day, and that he had one week to 
satisfy the bail conditions. 

According to federal prisoner 
records, Mr. McFarland had spent 
the previous night in a Brooklyn 
detention center. 

He appeared in court in a light 
blue T-shirt and black jeans and 
said nothing except when answer- 
ing brief questions from the judge 
about whether he understood the 
process. His eyes appeared to be 
watering faintly as he looked to- 
ward his parents, who sat in the 
back of the courtroom, which was 
otherwise occupied by only court 
personnel, two F.B.I. agents and a 
handful of reporters. 

The question of how much 
money Mr. McFarland still has 
was central to the hearing, whose 
purpose was to set bail and to in- 
form Mr. McFarland of his rights. 

After the collapse of the Fyre 


A failed promise of a 
luxurious getaway in 
the Bahamas. 


Festival in late April, when young 
music fans who had paid for a lux- 
urious musical getaway and in- 
stead arrived to find a shantytown 
of tents on a darkened beach, Mr. 
McFarland hired a legal team to 
defend him against more than a 
dozen civil lawsuits. 

He also retained a crisis public 
relations firm to manage a wave of 
negative media coverage. 

At the hearing, Ms. Shroff said 
Mr. McFarland’s previous lawyers 
had not been paid enough to con- 
tinue to represent him. 

Public defenders are reserved 
for defendants with limited as- 
sets, and the government will of- 
ten challenge whether those who 
apply for them really qualify, as 
they did in the case of Joaquin 
Guzman Loera, the Mexican drug 
lord known as El Chapo who is 
currently incarcerated in New 
York. 

Ms. Shroff also argued that Mr. 
McFarland was not a flight risk 
because he had not abandoned his 
home even after being served 
with a subpoena two months ago. 
After posting bail, she added, he 
would go to live with his parents, 
who are successful real estate 
developers in New Jersey. 

But Kristy J. Greenberg, an as- 
sistant United States attorney, 
was skeptical that Mr. McFarland 
was out of money. He lived an “ex- 
tremely lavish lifestyle,” she said, 
and added that the government’s 
investigation was still seeking an- 
swers about the assets of Mr. Mc- 
Farland’s company, Fyre Media. 

“There are real questions about 
where his money is,” Ms. Green- 
berg said at the hearing. 

In a criminal complaint un- 
sealed Friday, the government ac- 
cused Mr. McFarland of operating 
a scheme to defraud investors by 
drastically overstating his wealth 
and the revenues of Fyre Media, 
whose main business was a web- 
site that allowed people to book 
celebrities for concerts and par- 
ties. 

In one example of these misrep- 
resentations, the complaint said 
that Mr. McFarland had doctored 
a Scottrade account statement to 
say that he owned $2.5 million in a 
particular company’s stock, when 
in reality his position was worth 
only $1,500. 

The investigation was continu- 
ing, Ms. Greenberg said, and 
while the complaint identified 
only two people who had invested 
$1.2 million into Mr. McFarland’s 
venture, investigators believe 
that there may have been as many 
as 85 investors in total. 

Ms. Greenberg also complained 
that Mr. McFarland had not yet 
filled out a required financial affi- 
davit listing his assets. But Judge 
Fox said that Mr. McFarland had 
another week to submit that form. 

A preliminary hearing for the 
case was scheduled for July 31. 
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Counseled by Industry , 
E.P.A. Chief Rolls Back 
Obama-Era Regulations 


From Page 1 

cabinet-level officials, who have not re- 
ally taken charge of their agencies. It’s 
very striking how much they’ve done.” 

Since February, Mr. Pruitt has filed a 
proposal of intent to undo or weaken Mr. 
Obama’s climate change regulations, 
known as the Clean Power Plan. In late 
June, he filed a legal plan to repeal an 
Obama-era rule curbing pollution in the 
nation’s waterways. He delayed a rule 
that would require fossil fuel companies 
to rein in leaks of methane, a potent 
greenhouse gas, from oil and gas wells. 
He delayed the date by which companies 
must comply with a rule to prevent ex- 
plosions and spills at chemical plants. 
And he reversed a ban on the use of a 
pesticide that the E.P.A.’s own scientists 
have said is linked to damage of chil- 
dren’s nervous systems. 

In a sign of both Mr. Pruitt’s influence 
in the White House and the high regard 
in which Mr. Trump holds him, he will 
take a leading role in devising the legal 
path to withdraw from the 194-nation 
Paris agreement on climate change, a job 
that would typically fall to lawyers at the 
State Department. 

And he is doing all this largely without 
the input of the 15,000 career employees 
at the agency he heads, according to in- 
terviews with over 20 current and for- 
mer E.P.A. senior career staff members. 

“I have been consistently informed by 
multiple career people at E.P.A. that Ad- 
ministrator Pruitt is not meeting with 
them ahead of making decisions like 
rolling back these major regulations,” 
said James J. Jones, who had worked at 
the agency since the Reagan administra- 
tion before retiring in January. Mr. Jones, 
an expert in chemical and pesticide pol- 


A leader leans on 
guidance from the 
industry he regulates . 


lution, was appointed by Mr. Obama as 
the E.P.A.’s assistant administrator for 
chemical safety in his final years at the 
agency. 

Instead, Mr. Pruitt has outsourced cru- 
cial work to a network of lawyers, lobby- 
ists and other allies, especially Republi- 
can state attorneys general, a network 
he worked with closely as the head of the 
Republican Attorneys General Associa- 
tion. Since 2013, the group has collected 
$4.2 million from fossil fuel-related com- 
panies like Exxon Mobil, Koch Indus- 
tries, Murray Energy and Southern 
Company, businesses that also worked 
closely with Mr. Pruitt in many of the 14 
lawsuits he filed against the E.P.A. 

Within the agency, Mr. Pruitt relies on 
the counsel of a small network of political 
appointees, including a number of for- 
mer lobbyists and senior industry offi- 
cials. For example, he tapped Nancy 
Beck, previously a policy director for the 
American Chemistry Council, which lob- 
bies on behalf of companies such as Dow 
and DuPont, to oversee the E.P.A. office 
charged with enforcing regulations on 
hazardous chemicals. 

“It amounts to a corporate takeover of 
the agency, in its decision- and policy- 
making functions,” said Robert Weiss- 
man, the president of Public Citizen, a 
government watchdog group. 

Mr. Pruitt, 49, sees himself as a cham- 
pion of states’ rights, pressing to dimin- 
ish the intrusive authority of an over- 
bearing federal agency. Hanging near 
the fireplace on the wood-paneled walls 
of his office is a portrait of President 
James Monroe, who opposed ratifying 
the Constitution because he said it gave 
too much power to the federal govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Pruitt pushed that message in his 
first speech to the agency’s staff. “Con- 
gress has been very prescriptive in pro- 
viding, in many instances, a very robust 
role, an important role of the states,” he 
said. He did not mention public health or 
climate change. 

Since then, Mr. Pruitt has begun what 
he calls his “back to basics” agenda for 
the E.P.A. — one that he has described to 
multiple people as an effort to rein in the 
regulatory efforts of the Obama era, 
which focused on invisible greenhouse 
gases from tailpipes and smokestacks. 
Instead, Mr. Pruitt has said, he wants to 
focus on “tangible” pollution — for exam- 


ple, the Superfund program, which 
cleans up hazardous waste at old indus- 
trial sites. 

“I am making it a priority to ensure 
contaminated sites get cleaned up,” he 
said. “We will be more hands-on.” (His 
proposed budget for 2018, however, 
would cut the Superfund program by 
about 25 percent.) 

Mr. Pruitt made his message explicit 
in a visit to the Harvey coal mine in Syca- 
more, Pa., to kick off a “back to basics” 
promotional tour in April. 

“It’s sad that a regulatory body of the 
government of the United States would 
declare a war on any part of our econ- 
omy,” he told the miners. “The regulatory 
assault is over.” 

Attorney General Ken Paxton of 
Texas, who worked closely with Mr. 
Pruitt when he was Oklahoma’s attorney 
general to sue the E.P.A., said he was 
pleased that Mr. Pruitt’s new job hadn’t 
changed him. On March 1, Mr. Paxton 
met with Mr. Pruitt to request that the 
agency withdraw a rule requiring energy 
companies to collect data on emissions of 
methane from oil and gas wells. Mr. Pax- 
ton delivered the letter with the signa- 
tures of 11 attorneys general, laying out 
the case for walking back the rule. 

“I personally handed him the letter, 
and the next day the rule was personally 
withdrawn,” Mr. Paxton said. 

Meanwhile, the agency’s career scien- 
tists and legal experts say they have 
been largely cut out of the process. Sen- 
ior staff members with decades of expe- 
rience in environmental law and science 
said they had been consulted rarely on 
the agency’s major decisions to undo en- 
vironmental protections. 

It is not unusual for E.P.A. administra- 
tors to consult with lobbyists, state offi- 
cials, and industry and advocacy groups 
as they develop major policy proposals. 
But veteran E.P.A. employees say Mr. 
Pruitt has gone much further in cutting 
out career staff members. 

“Going back to the Reagan adminis- 
tration, I was never aware of a substan- 
tive decision made without input from 
career staff,” said Mr. Jones, the former 
head of the E.P.A.’s chemical regulation 
office. “It’s hard to imagine that you have 
all the relevant facts if you’re not meet- 
ing with the people who have a greater 
depth of knowledge on these issues than 
almost anyone in the county.” 

Some career E.P.A. employees said 
they had been consulted, particularly in 
the writing of legal language to execute 
Mr. Pruitt’s agenda. After Mr. Pruitt 
drafted his plan to repeal Mr. Obama’s 
rule on pollution in the nation’s water- 
ways, he turned to the E.P.A.’s legal office 
to help ensure the language was bullet- 
proof, said Kevin Minoli, the agency’s 
acting general counsel. 

“As lawyers, it’s not our job to choose 
the ultimate policy decision,” said Mr. 
Minoli, who has served as an E.P.A. law- 
yer since the end of the Clinton adminis- 
tration. “As lawyers, our job is to help ar- 
ticulate the policy in the most legally de- 
fensible way possible.” 

But Mr. Pruitt’s main source of counsel 
on industry regulations appears to be the 
industries he regulates. An excerpt from 
his calendar for Feb. 21 to March 31, ac- 
quired through the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act by the energy trade publication 
E & E News, details multiple meetings 
with chief executives and lobbyists from 
oil, gas, chemical, agribusiness and other 
industries regulated by the E.P.A., as 
well as with Mr. Pruitt’s personally ap- 
pointed political staff — but few meet- 
ings with career employees or envi- 
ronmental groups. 

Leaders of at least three major envi- 
ronmental and public health groups — 
the Audubon Society, the Nature Conser- 
vancy and the American Lung Associa- 
tion — have had meetings with Mr. 
Pruitt, they said. E.P.A. officials said he 
had also met with advocacy groups such 
as the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, the March of Dimes, the Na- 
tional Medical Association, the Asthma 
and Allergy Foundation of American, 
and the National Environmental Health 
Association. 

But the influence of those groups, 
which have pushed to retain envi- 
ronmental rules, appears to be out- 
weighed by the counsel of industry 
groups. 

On March 9, Mr. Pruitt met for 25 min- 
utes on the sideline of an energy confer- 
ence in Houston with Andrew Liveris, 
the chief executive of the Dow Chemical 
Company. Dow had pushed the E.P.A. to 
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A coal-fired power plant in Winfield, W.Va. Scott Pruitt recently told miners that “the regulatory assault is over.” 
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The E.P.A. reversed a ban on chlorpyrifos, a pesticide used on crops that causes developmental damage in children. 



reconsider an Obama-era ban on the use 
of chlorpyrifos, a pesticide that the 
E.P.A.’s scientists have concluded causes 
developmental damage in children. On 
March 30, Mr. Pruitt reversed the ban. 

On March 13, Mr. Pruitt met with agri- 
culture lobbyists, including Dale Moore, 
executive director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which has lobbied 
heavily for the repeal of an Obama-era 
regulation that could restrict the use of 
fertilizers near waterways. Last month, 
Mr. Pruitt filed a draft plan to repeal the 


Waters of the United States Rule. 

On March 22, he had dinner at the 
Trump International Hotel in Washing- 
ton with 45 members of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, a body composed largely of chief ex- 
ecutive officers of the oil and gas indus- 
try. At the time, oil and gas companies 
were pushing the E.P.A. to roll back a set 
of rules on methane leaks from drilling 
wells, which the industry estimates 
could cost it over $170 million. 

On June 13, Mr. Pruitt filed a proposal 


to delay those regulations by two years, 
and the agency is expected to rewrite 
them. In the filing, he noted that the 
E.P.A. had concluded that a delay of the 
pollution rules “may have a dispropor- 
tionate effect on children.” But he also 
said the rules would come at a significant 
cost to the oil and gas industry. 

“The nice thing is,” Mr. Paxton, the at- 
torney general of Texas, said, “now we 
feel like we’re being heard.” 


Dozens Hurt in Nightclub Shooting in Arkansas , With No Terrorism Motive Seen 


By JACEY FORTIN 

Dozens of people were wounded by 
gunfire at a nightclub early Saturday 
morning in downtown Little Rock, Ark., 
in what appeared to be the result of a dis- 
pute, according to police reports. 

The Power Ultra Lounge, a two-story 
club not far from the State Capitol, was 
crowded with patrons around 2:30 a.m. 
when, as an M.C. was speaking into a mi- 
crophone onstage during a lull in the mu- 
sic, the sound of gunfire erupted. About 
30 shots rang out over 10 seconds as peo- 
ple screamed and ducked for cover. Club 
patrons later shared their accounts of the 
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episode on social media, describing 
scenes of panic and bloodied victims. 

“Some sort of dispute broke out be- 
tween individuals that were inside,” Ken- 
ton Buckner, the chief of the Little Rock 
Police Department, told reporters early 
Saturday morning. He said the shooting 
did not appear to be an act of terrorism. 

“We are looking for what we believe to 
be multiple suspects,” said Lt. Steven 
McClanahan. No suspects were appre- 
hended as of Saturday afternoon, he said. 

The Police Department said on Twitter 
that at least 25 people suffered gunshot 
wounds, and at least three more were in- 
jured while they tried to flee the crowded 
club. It said all of those injured were ex- 
pected to survive. 

A spokeswoman for the University of 


Concern over a growing 
violent crime rate in a 
state capital. 


Arkansas for Medical Sciences Medical 
Center said 11 shooting victims had come 
in for treatment, though none had life- 
threatening injuries and most had been 
discharged by noon Saturday. A spokes- 
man for the Baptist Health Medical Cen- 
ter of Little Rock said nine patients had 
been admitted into two of its facilities; at 
least three were discharged Saturday. 

And a spokesman at the city’s C.H.I. St. 
Vincent Infirmary said the medical cen- 


ter was treating three gunshot victims, 
one of whom remained in critical condi- 
tion as of Saturday afternoon. 

The club shooting is the latest in a 
string of violent crimes in Little Rock, 
where local news outlets have reported 
several drive-by shootings in recent 
days. “This is, I guess, a blip on the map 
that we certainly didn’t need considering 
the history that we’ve had over the past 
week,” Chief Buckner said. 

He said some warrants had been is- 
sued for suspects in the recent drive-bys. 
“So at a time when you feel like you had 
some momentum to get some of the indi- 
viduals responsible for those shootings, 
we had this incident happen,” the chief 
said. 

He said it was too early to tell whether 


the separate shootings were related. 

State officials revoked Power Ultra 
Lounge’s liquor license on Saturday 
morning. 

“We found this emergency action was 
required to preserve the public safety, 
health and welfare,” said Boyce Hamlet, 
the director of Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Enforcement in Arkansas. 

Gov. Asa Hutchinson called for a law 
enforcement strategy to address crime 
rates in the city and promised help from 
the state. 

“Little Rock’s crime problem appears 
to be intensifying,” Mr. Hutchinson said 
in a statement on Saturday. “Every few 
days it seems like a high-profile shooting 
dominates the news, culminating in this 
morning’s event.” 
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MSNBC’s best quarter ever. 


MSNBC just had its best quarter ever for total viewers in primetime, better than any quarter in CNN’s history. 
The Rachel Maddow Show was the #1 show in cable news for both the A25-54 and A18-49 demos. 
Morning Joe had its biggest win over CNN ever in total viewers. 

The nth Hour with Brian Williams was the #1 show in cable news at 11PM in total viewers. 



MSNBC 

This is who we are. 


Source: Nielsen; Live Same Day; M-F 6-9a, M-F 7p-12m dayparts: P2+, Current Quarter (3/27-6/25/17) vs (3Q 1995-2Q 2017); The Rachel Maddow Show. A25-54, A18-49 (3/27-6/25/17) vs all regularly scheduled shows on cable news 
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‘I’m President and They’re Not’: Trump Attack Brings Crowd to Its Feet 



By MICHAEL D. SHEAR 

BRIDGEWATER, N. J. - Presi- 
dent Trump began his holiday 
weekend getaway with another 
denunciation of the news media, 
using a celebration of American 
veterans and freedom at an 
evening rally to thunder that he 
would not allow the “fake” media 
to stop his agenda. 

Speaking to raucous supporters 
at a faith rally at the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing 
Arts in Washington, Mr. Trump 
brought the crowd to its feet by 
condemning news organizations. 

“The fake media is trying to si- 
lence us,” Mr. Trump told the 
crowd at the concert hall, after re- 
turning to Washington briefly 
from his weekend getaway at his 
golf club in New Jersey. “But we 
will not let them. Because the peo- 
ple know the truth. The fake me- 
dia tried to stop us from going to 
the White House. But I’m presi- 
dent and they’re not.” 

Mr. Trump praised American 
veterans and promised to defend 
religious liberty in America. Earli- 
er in the day, the president also 
posted on Twitter about the fake 
media and accused secretaries of 
state from around the country of 
trying to hide something from a 
panel investigating widespread 
voter fraud that experts say never 
happened. 

In a Twitter message on Satur- 
day morning, Mr. Trump said that 
“numerous states are refusing to 
give information to the very dis- 
tinguished VOTER FRAUD PAN- 
EL. What are they trying to hide?” 


Mr. Trump set up the Presiden- 
tial Advisory Commission on Vot- 
er Integrity to find evidence for 
his debunked claim that millions 
of votes were cast illegally in the 
2016 presidential election. On 
Wednesday, the group sent a letter 
to all 50 secretaries of state asking 
for personal data about the na- 
tion’s 200 million voters. 

The response from many of the 
state voting officials was a re- 


sounding “no.” In Mississippi, the 
secretary of state, Delbert Hose- 
mann, a Republican, said: “My re- 
ply would be : They can go jump in 
the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Mr. Trump’s tweet suggests 
that he is not happy with those re- 
sponses, but it is unclear what he 
can do about them. The commis- 
sion chairman told news organiza- 
tions on Friday that it was up to 
each state to decide what informa- 


tion to share with the panel. 

The president started his Satur- 
day tweet storm on a positive 
note, offering a “Happy Canada 
Day” to the people of that country 
and to his “new found friend” 
Justin Trudeau, the prime min- 
ister. 

But his tone quickly turned neg- 
ative. 

He continued his attack on Joe 
Scarborough and Mika Brzezin- 


Starting a holiday 
weekend with attacks 
on the news media . 


ski, the hosts of MSNBC’s “Morn- 
ing Joe,” two days after saying on 
Twitter that Ms. Brzezinski had 
been “bleeding badly from a face- 
lift” during a social event last year. 

On Saturday, he added: “Crazy 
Joe Scarborough and dumb as a 
rock Mika are not bad people, but 
their low rated show is dominated 
by their NBC bosses. Too bad!” 

Taking note of MSNBC’s deci- 
sion to end the new show hosted 
by Greta Van Susteren, the former 
Fox News anchor, Mr. Trump as- 
serted that she “was let go by her 
out of control bosses at @NBC & 
@Comcast because she refused to 
go along w/ ‘Trump hate!”’ 

In fact, Ms. Susteren’s show, 
“For the Record,” had struggled 
with very low ratings since she ar- 
rived at the network about six 
months ago. 

Mr. Trump also continued his 
blistering criticism of CNN. 

The president wrote: “I am ex- 
tremely pleased to see that 
@CNN has finally been exposed 
as #FakeNews and garbage jour- 
nalism. It’s about time!” 

The president may have been 
referring to the latest hidden cam- 
era video produced by James 
O’Keefe, the right-wing activist. 
The video appears to show a 
producer for CNN’s “New Day” 


program calling Mr. Trump “a 
clown” and “crazy,” among other 
things. The producer also appears 
to say American voters are 
“stupid.” 

Mr. O’Keefe’s previous videos 
have been found to be selectively 
edited and designed to disparage 
his subjects. 

A spokesman for CNN declined 
to comment. 

Mr. Trump and his family are 
spending several days at his 
Trump National Golf Club in Bed- 
minster, N.J. He returned to 
Washington briefly on Saturday 
night to deliver remarks at the 
“Celebrate Freedom” rally on be- 
half of veterans at the Kennedy 
Center. 

At the concert hall, Mr. Trump 
stood in front of a large American 
flag and soaked up the adoration 
of a crowd of largely evangelical 
supporters who roared their ap- 
proval of his promise to defend re- 
ligious liberty, fight entrenched in- 
terests, win battles against terror- 
ists and say “Merry Christmas” 
again. 

“Above all else, we know this : In 
America, we don’t worship gov- 
ernment. We worship God,” Mr. 
Trump said, bringing the crowd to 
its feet again. 

Mr. Trump told the story of an 
89-year-old soldier who fought in 
the Battle of the Bulge in World 
War II and was at the event. And 
he introduced a soldier who had 
been hurt in his fifth deployment 
overseas. 

“Your legacy, like our gratitude, 
will live forever,” he said. 


Life-Changing Services 
For Millions Are at Risk 
If Medicaid Is Cut Back 


From Page 1 

disabled and elderly people living 
at home, certain therapies that 
children with disabilities receive 
in school, prosthetic limbs and 
even prescription drugs. 

The battle over replacing the 
Affordable Care Act has focused 
intensely on the future of Medic- 
aid, the state-federal health insur- 
ance program for the poor and 
vulnerable created more than 50 
years ago as part of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s Great Soci- 
ety. Much of the debate has cen- 
tered on Republican proposals to 
roll back the recent expansion of 
the program to millions of low-in- 
come adults without disabilities. 

But the House and Senate bills 
would also make profound 
changes to the very nature of 
Medicaid, shifting it from an open- 
ended entitlement to a program 
with strict federal funding limits. 

Those changes would have far 
bigger consequences over time, 
affecting many more of the 
roughly 74 million Americans on 
Medicaid. The threat to optional 
services may be especially acute 
in states, like Alabama, that al- 
ready spend far less than the na- 
tional average on Medicaid and 
are averse to raising more reve- 
nue through taxes. 

“In a poor state like Alabama, 
you are starting off with a baseline 
that’s already low,” said James A. 
Tucker, director of the Alabama 
Disabilities Advocacy Program, 
which provides legal services to 
people with disabilities here. 
“There’s a fundamental antipathy 
to spending the public purse on 
health care services for poor peo- 
ple, and that would only get worse 
if the resources become capped 
and more limited.” 

The drain on Medicaid funding 
would worsen over time under the 
bill that Senate Republicans are 
working to pass, with the new 
funding limits starting in 2021 and 
having the biggest impact more 
than a decade from now. The non- 
partisan Congressional Budget 
Office estimated that Medicaid 
spending would be 26 percent 
lower under the Senate plan than 
it would be under current law in 
2026 — and 35 percent lower in 
2036. The office predicted that 
states would be forced to “elimi- 
nate optional services, restrict eli- 
gibility for enrollment or adopt 
some combination of those ap- 
proaches.” 

Under the Senate plan, states 
would receive a fixed annual 
amount for each Medicaid benefi- 
ciary, with each category of bene- 
ficiaries, like children and the dis- 
abled, getting a different base 
amount based on recent costs. 
The amount would increase every 
year by a formula that is expected 
to grow more slowly than average 
medical costs after 2025. Disabled 
children would not be subject to 


the spending caps. 

Avalere Health, a consulting 
firm, estimated in a report that 
federal spending on individual 
state Medicaid programs could 
decline between 6 percent and 26 
percent under the Republican 
plan by 2026. The biggest drops 
would be in states that expanded 
Medicaid, but the cuts would com- 
pound more sharply for every 
state in later years. 

Conservatives say Medicaid 
spending, which consumes a ma- 
jor and growing portion of the fed- 
eral and states’ budgets, needs to 
be reined in. The current system 
of unlimited federal matching 
funds, they say, has encouraged 
states to milk as much as they can, 
sometimes wastefully; capping 
funding, their argument goes, 
would make Medicaid more effi- 
cient and ensure it can continue to 
help the most vulnerable Ameri- 
cans, including people with dis- 
abilities. 

“The fiscal sustainability of 
Medicaid is essential to making 
sure that those who depend on the 
program can know it will be there 
for them in the future,” Avik Roy, a 
conservative health care analyst, 
wrote last week in Forbes. 

Alabama’s two Republican sen- 
ators, Richard Shelby and Rodney 
Strange, have expressed quiet 
support for the Senate bill, al- 
though Mr. Strange has said he 
wants to make sure that “the most 
vulnerable in my state” are pro- 
tected. Gov. Kay Ivey, also a Re- 
publican, has said she wants to 
see a final version of the bill before 
weighing in. 

For decades, the only type of 
long-term care that disabled Med- 
icaid beneficiaries could receive 
was in nursing homes. But start- 
ing in the early 1980s, Medicaid 
began providing the option of 
“home and community-based 
services,” allowing people with 
disabilities to stay in their homes 
with paid help. States now spend 
slightly more for these services 
than for nursing home care, which 
is a mandatory benefit under 
Medicaid. 

Nationally, almost three million 
people received Medicaid long- 
term care services at home or in 
their community in 2013, accord- 
ing to the Kaiser Family Founda- 
tion. About 13,000 people were get- 
ting these services in Alabama in 
2015, according to the state. 

Medicaid pays for only 25 hours 
a week of help for Ms. Isbell. It is 
not enough; she received an addi- 
tional 25 hours of help through a 
Department of Education pro- 
gram during her three years in 
law school. 

“It’s still significantly less than I 
would get in other states,” she said 
this past week eating a lunch of 
leftover spaghetti in her apart- 
ment in Tuscaloosa with the help 
of her aide. 

She knows disabled people who 
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Clockwise from top, Frances Isbell, who has attended law school with the help of personal care assistants Medicaid helps pay for; 
Dorothy Trainer, a personal care assistant, with Eric Harkins; and Matthew Foster and his assistant, Amancia Carrera, at a gym. 


choose to get catheters, she said, 
rather than do “pee math”— figur- 
ing out how soon they will need to 
use the bathroom and whether an 
aide will be there to help. 

“People are struggling so much 
to get by with the hours they have 
as it is,” she said. “But the way this 
bill was written, you have to just 
make a general prediction that 
these services will be cut.” 

Relief for Family 

Eric Harkins will never be able 
to have a job. With cerebral palsy, 
intellectual disability and a 
seizure disorder, he cannot speak 
or move other than scooting 
across the floor on his knees and 
elbows. But Medicaid has allowed 
his sister, Kimberlee, to pursue a 
career as a vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor instead of caring 
for him full time. It pays for aides 
to care for Mr. Harkins for 125 
hours a week, an amount that was 
increased after his mother had a 
debilitating heart attack and un- 


derwent surgery several times 
over the last few years. 

“He requires help with every 
aspect of daily living,” Ms. 
Harkins said, stroking her broth- 
er’s arm as he watched a cartoon 
in their living room one recent af- 
ternoon in Vestavia Hills, outside 
Birmingham. “If our caregivers 
went away tomorrow, I’d have to 
quit my job and take care of Eric.” 

Mr. Harkins, 33, likes playing 
with toys meant for toddlers, 
watching shows on his iPad and 
going on outings to Target and 
restaurants, though it usually 
takes his sister and an aide to get 
him there. Because he can be 
physically aggressive, a day pro- 
gram is out of the question, Ms. 
Harkins said. But his mother, Judy 
Harkins, said that if he was placed 
in a nursing home, “he would die, 
and it would kill me, too.” 

An Independent Life 

Every weekday, Medicaid al- 
lows Matthew Foster to spend a 


few hours pursuing one cherished 
activity after the next: working 
out at the gym, taking an art class, 
shopping for groceries, visiting 
his elderly aunt. The program 
pays for an aide to spend 20 hours 
a week with Mr. Foster, 34, who 
has Down syndrome and cannot 
read well or drive. 

Mr. Foster spent eight years on 
a Medicaid waiting list to get the 
coverage. Before he got it, help 
came from his mother, Susan Ellis, 
and his two younger siblings, who 
have since moved away. His fa- 
ther, Michael Foster, worked six 
days a week as a coal miner, 
though he retired recently. Both 
parents are 67 and have health 
problems of their own, although 
Ms. Ellis still works for a nonprofit 
disability rights group. 

Matthew Foster lives in what 
used to be their garage in a mod- 
est split-level home in Vestavia 
Hills. His living quarters has its 
own entrance. Since has was 17, he 
has worked on weekends at Chuck 


E. Cheese’s, dressing in costume 
and entertaining children at birth- 
day parties. His father drives him 
back and forth now, but in the fu- 
ture he may rely on Medicaid for 
help getting to work. 

“My hope is that when Mike and 
I aren’t around anymore, he will 
be able to maintain his life the way 
he lives it now,” Ms. Ellis said. 
“That means living in the commu- 
nity he’s grown up in.” 

As she spoke, Matthew Foster 
emerged in workout clothes, smil- 
ing toward his personal care as- 
sistant, Amancia Carrera, who 
was waiting to take him for their 
regular Monday sandwich at Sub- 
way — “It’s the best time for us to 
really talk, with eye contact,” Ms. 
Carrera said — and the gym. 

“She’s an active person, and I’m 
real active, too,” Mr. Foster said of 
Ms. Carrera, who also works with 
him on basic math and reading 
and helps him with housekeeping, 
meals and bills. “I like having 
Amancia in my life.” 
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Trump Administration Targets Parents in New Immigration Crackdown 



By CAITLIN DICKERSON 

The Trump administration has 
begun a new tactic to crack down 
on illegal immigration, this time 
arresting undocumented parents 
suspected of having paid to have 
their children ushered into the 
country by smugglers. 

When unaccompanied children 
are apprehended at the border — 
often after having been taken 
there by smugglers — immigra- 
tion officials initiate cases for 
their deportation, a process that 
can take months or years. In the 
meantime, many of those children 
are placed with parents or rela- 
tives who crossed earlier to estab- 
lish a foothold in the United States 
and earn money to send back 
home. 

Until recently, those adults have 
not been priorities for arrest, even 
if they are in the country illegally. 

But in February, President 
Trump’s Homeland Security sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, signed a 
memo promising to penalize peo- 
ple who pay smugglers to bring 
their children to the United States, 
saying that the agency had “an ob- 
ligation to ensure that those who 
conspire to violate our immigra- 
tion laws do not do so with impuni- 
ty.” This past week, Jennifer D. 
Elzea, the deputy press secretary 
for Immigration and Customs En- 
forcement, confirmed that arrests 
had begun. 

In some cases, parents or other 
relatives who have taken in un- 
documented children may face 
criminal smuggling-related 
charges and the prospect of pris- 
on; in other cases, they will be 
placed in deportation proceedings 
along with the children. The ad- 
ministration said the arrests 
would deter families from putting 
children in the hands of smugglers 
for dangerous journeys through 
regions controlled by drug cartels. 

Though the American authori- 
ties have long sought to arrest hu- 
man smugglers, sometimes 
known as coyotes, they had not 
paid much attention to the rela- 
tives paying the smuggling fees, 
until now. Parents and others 
“who have placed children di- 
rectly into harm’s way by entrust- 
ing them to violent criminal orga- 
nizations will be held account- 
able,” Ms. Elzea said. 

The effort drew immediate criti- 
cism from immigrant advocates 


Miriam Jordan and Liz Robbins 
contributed reporting. 


because it would separate fam- 
ilies, including many that had fled 
violence or poverty. 

It would also discourage par- 
ents from claiming custody of 
their children when they arrived 
in the United States, the advo- 
cates said. That could lead to more 
children being sent to juvenile im- 
migrant detention centers, where 
those with no identifiable family in 
the United States are often held. 

“It’s punishing parents for try- 
ing to save their children’s lives,” 
said Michelle Brane, the director 
of the migrant rights and justice 
program at the Women’s Refugee 
Commission. “And it’s endanger- 
ing the children in the process.” 

Sarah Rodriguez, an ICE 
spokeswoman, said the agency 
would try to find other relatives to 
place children with before send- 
ing them to the detention centers. 

The operation is the latest 
phase of Mr. Trump’s ramped-up 
immigration enforcement. Short- 
ly after he was inaugurated, he re- 


scinded guidelines put in place by 
President Barack Obama that 
sought to limit arrests to those 
with serious criminal convictions. 
Apprehensions soared 38 percent 
during the first three months of 
his presidency compared with the 
same period last year. 

The administration did not say 
how many parents had been ar- 
rested, and immigration advo- 
cates said that based on reports 
from lawyers, they did not think 
many had been. 

But the effort could put hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, in jeop- 
ardy of arrest. 

Unaccompanied children began 
to flood the southern United 
States border three years ago, 
when 68,541 were detained after 
fleeing violence and poverty in 
Central America. Since Mr. Trump 
took office, border crossings have 
plummeted to their lowest num- 
bers in decades, possibly a result 
of his threats to arrest and deport 
greater numbers of undocument- 


ed immigrants. 

Even so, from February 
through May, 5,445 children were 
detained after crossing the border 
unaccompanied by adult rela- 
tives, according to Customs and 
Border Protection, and a majority 
of those have wound up reunited 
with parents or other relatives. 

A Salvadoran immigrant who 
gave only his first name, Jose, be- 
cause he feared prosecution said 
in an interview Friday that he and 
his wife had come to the United 
States more than a decade ago, 
and that, as many young couples 
from their village did, they had left 
their toddler son, Henry, behind 
with relatives. 

When Henry turned 13, gang 
members began to court him and 
threaten him for not joining them. 
In 2014, Jose wired money to a 
friend in El Salvador who said he 
knew of a coyote who could take 
Henry to the United States. “It’s 
impossible to do without help,” 
Jose said. “My son didn’t know the 


way, and it was dangerous.” 

Jose said that he himself had 
feared being apprehended when 
he went to pick up Henry from a 
government facility after he was 
detained. But Jose was not — at 
least not then. 

“I was worried, but my bigger 
worry was that my son would not 
be safe in El Salvador,” he said. “To 
stay there would have been fatal.” 

Children often arrive in the 
United States with addresses and 
phone numbers of parents or 
other relatives written on paper. 
Before now, those relatives would 
usually not be arrested, even if 
they were undocumented, unless 
they had committed a crime. 

But the Trump administration 
considers that practice as winking 
at the relatives’ illegal status. 

The operation to arrest spon- 
sors of unaccompanied minors is 
being coordinated by Homeland 
Security Investigations, a division 
of ICE that investigates fraud and 
other crimes. It was unclear how 


often parents would be criminally 
prosecuted as opposed to being 
placed in deportation proceed- 
ings. Prosecutions could send a 
tougher message but also require 
more time and effort. 

Immigrant advocates ques- 
tioned whether parents seeking to 
be reunited with their children 
could be convicted of a crime, and 
instead viewed the effort as an at- 
tempt to draw headlines. 

“This seems to me to be a fear- 
mongering propaganda move that 
is poorly thought out and not in 
the best interests of the children,” 
said Lenni Benson, who directs 
the New York Law School’s Safe 
Passage Project, which provides 
legal representation to unaccom- 
panied minors. 

Mr. Kelly, a retired Marine gen- 
eral who oversaw American mili- 
tary operations in Central and 
South America from 2012 to 2016 
as head of the United States 
Southern Command, has a long- 
standing interest in combating 
human smuggling. In April, he 
reiterated his vow to pursue the 
smugglers, many of whom extort 
their clients by demanding exor- 
bitant sums, or resort to kidnap- 
ping or violence. 

“There is nothing the attorney 
general and I want more than to 
put human smugglers out of busi- 
ness,” Mr. Kelly said in a speech at 
the San Ysidro border crossing in 
California. “And we will do every- 
thing in our power — and within 
the law — to end the flow of illegal 
migration.” 

His department pointed to sev- 
eral instances in which smugglers 
had endangered children’s lives in 
car crashes and overheated truck 
holds where the migrants were 
hidden during their journeys. One 
investigation found that a 12-year- 
old Ecuadorean girl had commit- 
ted suicide after smugglers sex- 
ually assaulted her. 

Cristiane Rosales-Fajardo, a 
community organizer in New Or- 
leans who works with Hondurans 
there, said she knew of many par- 
ents who had paid $2,500 to $4,000 
to coyotes to smuggle a child into 
the United States. “Some hadn’t 
seen them since they were new- 
borns,” she said. 

Because of the violence in Hon- 
duras, Ms. Rosales-Fajardo said, 
the parents believed that entrust- 
ing their children with smugglers 
was a better option. “The parents 
wanted to make sure their chil- 
dren were safe,” she said. 




Rachel Maddow, ft 1. 
Again. 


The Rachel Maddow Show ended June the 
way it ended both April and May — as the 
#1 show in cable news. Proof that no one 
covers it and connects it like Rachel. 
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Metropolitan Forecast 

today Mostly sunny 

High 89. As drier air begins to work its 
way into the region, expect a mostly 
sunny sky. It will be very warm, but hu- 
midity levels will lower a bit. 

TONIGHT Mainly clear 

Low 73. A mostly clear sky is expected. It 
will be warm but not very humid. 

tomorrow Sunny to partly cloudy 

High 89. Expect a rain-free day, with a 
sunny to partly cloudy sky and a very 
warm afternoon. 

TUESDAY Partly sunny 

An area of high pressure to the northwest 
will create another dry day with a partly 
sunny sky. It will be warm, but humidity 
levels will remain low. 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY Thunderstorm Thursday 

Wednesday will have clouds and sun- 
shine. The high will be 82. Thursday will 
be mostly cloudy with a possible after- 
noon thunderstorm. The high will be 81. 
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The new week will start out mainly tranquil in the Northeast with only spotty thunderstorms 
anticipated. Humidity will drop slightly, especially over interior areas. Storms are forecast to 
be more numerous over the Central and Southern states. 


Cities 

High/low temperatures for the 16 hours ended at 4 
p.m. yesterday, Eastern time, and precipitation (in inches) 
for the 16 hours ended at 4 p.m. yesterday. 

Expected conditions for today and tomorrow. 
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N.Y.C. region 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

New York City 

84/ 76 0 

89/ 73 S 

89/ 71 S 

Bridgeport 

84/ 70 0.10 

89/ 70 S 

87/ 68 S 

Caldwell 

92/ 73 0.07 

89/ 69 S 

90/ 66 S 

Danbury 

87/ 69 0.05 

86/ 64 S 

86/ 60 PC 

Islip 

81/68 0 

87/ 68 S 

87/ 66 S 

Newark 

91/ 73 0.14 

92/ 71 S 

91/ 69 S 

Trenton 

90/71 

0.08 

90/ 69 S 

90/ 68 S 

White Plains 

86/ 68 0.08 

86/ 69 S 

87/ 64 S 

United States 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Albany 

84/67 

0 

84/ 64 S 

83/ 60 S 

Albuquerque 

92/66 

Tr 

95/ 67 PC 

96/ 66 S 

Anchorage 

64/53 

0.02 

58/ 51 R 

59/ 50 PC 

Atlanta 

88/72 

0 

87/ 73 T 

89/ 72 T 

Atlantic City 

78/71 

0 

83/ 71 S 

84/ 69 S 

Austin 

99/76 

0 

96/ 75 PC 

98/ 76 S 

Baltimore 

88/70 

0 

92/ 69 S 

92/ 70 S 

Baton Rouge 

92/72 

0 

91/ 73 S 

92/ 74 PC 

Birmingham 

91/74 

0.01 

87/ 73 T 

89/ 73 T 

Boise 

95/62 

0 

96/ 65 S 

96/ 65 S 

Boston 

87/70 

0 

89/ 70 PC 

88/ 65 S 

Buffalo 

76/63 

0.07 

77/ 63 PC 

77/ 58 T 

Burlington 

78/66 

0.01 

82/ 64 PC 

79/ 59 PC 

Casper 

84/47 

0 

89/ 49 PC 

91/ 50 S 

Charlotte 

90/70 

0.01 

92/ 71 PC 

92/ 71 T 

Chattanooga 

87/71 

0 

88/ 71 PC 

88/ 71 T 

Chicago 

83/61 

0 

88/ 65 T 

80/ 63 PC 

Cincinnati 

82/64 

Tr 

86/ 63 S 

89/ 67 PC 

Cleveland 

84/65 

0.16 

84/ 67 S 

81/ 63 PC 

Colorado Springs 

83/56 

0 

89/ 60 PC 

87/ 60 T 

Columbus 

85/66 

0.78 

87/ 65 S 

87/ 66 PC 

Concord, N.H. 

85/66 

0 

87/ 61 S 

86/ 56 S 

Dallas-Ft. Worth 

91/78 

1.17 

97/ 79 PC 

97/ 79 S 

Denver 

87/57 

0 

93/ 60 PC 

91/ 60 PC 

Des Moines 

84/64 

0 

90/ 67 T 

88/ 69 PC 

Detroit 

84/63 

0.05 

85/ 64 S 

83/ 61 PC 

El Paso 

101/76 

0 

101/ 75 S 

101/ 75 PC 

Fargo 

78/50 

0.02 

78/ 55 S 

82/ 62 S 

Hartford 

84/68 

0 

89/ 65 S 

89/ 61 S 

Honolulu 

86/74 

0 

87/ 74 Sh 

87/ 75 Sh 

Houston 

94/76 

0 

94/ 76 PC 

94/ 77 PC 

Indianapolis 

84/63 

0 

86/ 66 S 

88/ 67 PC 

Jackson 

91/73 

0 

92/ 72 T 

92/ 73 S 

Jacksonville 

93/75 

0 

91/ 75 T 

90/ 75 T 

Kansas City 

85/65 

0 

85/ 67 T 

85/ 68 T 

Key West 

90/82 

0 

89/ 81 PC 

89/ 81 PC 

Las Vegas 

110/82 

0 

106/ 80 S 

107/ 81 S 

Lexington 

86/67 

0.06 

87/ 66 PC 

89/ 67 PC 


Little Rock 

87/71 0.12 

88/ 71 T 

90/ 73 S 

Los Angeles 

78/ 62 0 

79/ 61 PC 

80/ 61 PC 

Louisville 

86/ 70 0.04 

91/ 69 S 

92/ 71 PC 

Memphis 

86/ 74 0 

90/ 75 T 

90/ 75 PC 

Miami 

91/ 80 0 

90/ 80 T 

90/ 80 Sh 

Milwaukee 

79/ 62 Tr 

84/ 63 PC 

74/ 61 PC 

Mpls.-St. Paul 

78/ 62 0.02 

79/ 59 S 

81/ 64 PC 

Nashville 

87/ 70 0.02 

89/ 70 T 

86/ 70 T 

New Orleans 

91/ 75 0 

90/ 76 S 

91/ 75 PC 

Norfolk 

90/ 76 0 

90/ 75 T 

89/ 75 S 

Oklahoma City 

87/ 70 0.01 

88/ 72 T 

93/ 73 PC 

Omaha 

88/ 68 0 

92/ 68 T 

89/ 68 T 

Orlando 

89/ 74 0 

90/ 73 T 

90/ 73 T 

Philadelphia 

88/ 73 0 

92/ 73 S 

92/ 71 S 

Phoenix 

111/84 0 

109/ 86 S 

108/ 88 S 

Pittsburgh 

82/ 63 0.38 

84/ 63 PC 

83/ 61 PC 

Portland, Me. 

80/ 65 0 

85/ 62 PC 

84/ 58 PC 

Portland, Ore. 

79/ 57 0 

83/ 58 S 

79/ 56 S 

Providence 

83/ 70 0 

90/ 68 PC 

90/ 64 S 

Raleigh 

89/ 72 0 

92/ 71 PC 

90/ 72 T 

Reno 

96/ 63 0 

99/ 65 S 

98/ 64 S 

Richmond 

89/ 72 Tr 

92/ 71 S 

93/ 72 S 

Rochester 

79/ 62 0.46 

80/ 63 PC 

76/ 57 T 

Sacramento 

91/ 59 0 

92/ 59 S 

91/ 58 S 

Salt Lake City 

95/ 69 0 

99/ 73 PC 

99/ 70 S 

San Antonio 

97/ 77 0 

96/ 75 PC 

97/ 77 S 

San Diego 

71/ 63 0 

71/ 62 PC 

74/ 64 PC 

San Francisco 

68/ 55 0 

71/ 56 PC 

72/ 57 PC 

San Jose 

76/ 58 0 

83/ 59 PC 

82/ 59 PC 

San Juan 

89/ 79 0.01 

88/ 79 S 

88/ 78 PC 

Seattle 

75/ 57 0 

79/ 58 S 

74/ 55 PC 

Sioux Falls 

82/ 58 0 

85/ 60 S 

81/ 65 PC 

Spokane 

90/ 62 0 

89/ 62 S 

88/ 60 S 

St. Louis 

89/ 69 0 

93/ 74 S 

93/ 74 T 

St. Thomas 

92/81 0.01 

91/81 S 

91/81 Sh 

Syracuse 

79/ 63 0.93 

79/ 63 PC 

76/ 57 PC 

Tampa 

90/ 78 0 

90/ 78 T 

91/ 78 T 

Toledo 

82/61 0.07 

83/ 63 S 

82/ 60 PC 

Tucson 

108/ 78 0 

104/ 79 S 

101/ 79 PC 

Tulsa 

88/71 0.03 

88/ 73 T 

93/ 74 PC 

Virginia Beach 

84/ 74 0 

86/ 74 T 

87/ 73 S 

Washington 

90/ 75 0 

93/ 75 S 

93/ 76 S 

Wichita 

87/ 67 0 

89/ 70 PC 

92/ 70 T 

Wilmington, Del. 

88/71 0 

90/ 70 S 

91/ 70 S 

Africa 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Algiers 

82/ 58 0.04 

80/ 59 S 

83/ 62 S 

Cairo 

104/ 79 0 

104/ 80 S 

104/ 80 S 

Cape Town 

61/43 0 

61/ 48 PC 

66/ 45 S 

Dakar 

90/ 79 0 

85/ 78 PC 

86/ 78 PC 

Johannesburg 

65/ 43 0 

67/ 40 S 

66/ 40 PC 

Nairobi 

81/54 0 

77/ 55 S 

75/ 56 C 

Tunis 

83/ 72 0.02 

84/ 68 S 

86/ 68 S 

Asia/ Pacific 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Baghdad 

115/83 0 

117/ 84 S 

119/ 85 S 

Bangkok 

92/ 77 0.01 

94/ 81 T 

93/ 79 T 

Beijing 

99/ 76 0 

96/ 74 PC 

95/ 75 PC 

Damascus 

104/ 68 0 

107/ 72 S 

108/ 72 S 

Hong Kong 

92/81 0.27 

91/ 82 T 

90/ 83 T 

Jakarta 

88/ 75 0 

90/ 76 T 

90/ 74 T 

Jerusalem 

93/ 68 0 

94/ 71 S 

95/ 71 S 

Karachi 

91/84 0 

94/ 84 PC 

93/ 84 C 

Manila 

91/ 79 0.01 

92/ 78 T 

92/ 79 T 

Mumbai 

88/ 79 1.19 

87/ 80 R 

87/ 80 Sh 


There will be several showers and 
thunderstorms today from the Carolinas 
west to the central Plains. The heaviest of 
these storms will develop in the central 
Plains, with drenching thunderstorms 
from eastern Kansas to western Tennes- 
see. 

A few gusty storms will begin to develop 
from western Kansas into the North Texas 
region. Additional rain showers and thun- 
derstorms will develop in the wake of an 
exiting storm system in New England. 
Another front moving through the Great 
Lakes will produce showers from Minne- 
sota to Michigan. 

Additional afternoon thunderstorms are 
expected to develop across much of the 
Southeast. The West will remain largely 
dry with abundant sunshine. 


New Delhi 

94/ 80 0.45 

92/ 80 T 

92/ 80 T 

Riyadh 

109/81 0 

114/ 89 S 

114/ 88 S 

Seoul 

88/71 0.10 

81/ 74 R 

79/ 73 R 

Shanghai 

90/ 79 0.08 

90/ 79 T 

89/ 78 T 

Singapore 

90/ 82 0 

86/ 77 T 

86/ 77 PC 

Sydney 

60/ 43 0 

62/ 46 S 

62/ 53 Sh 

Taipei 

93/ 79 0.38 

92/ 77 T 

89/ 78 PC 

Tehran 

99/ 72 0 

98/ 77 S 

99/ 76 S 

Tokyo 

80/ 73 0.26 

86/ 77 C 

88/ 76 PC 

Europe 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Amsterdam 

68/ 57 1.33 

65/ 52 C 

69/ 57 T 

Athens 

106/ 79 0 

103/ 79 S 

95/ 73 S 

Berlin 

66/ 57 0.14 

68/ 50 PC 

68/ 54 PC 

Brussels 

61/57 1.20 

67/ 47 PC 

72/ 54 PC 

Budapest 

78/ 62 0.73 

79/ 55 PC 

80/ 52 PC 

Copenhagen 

65/ 57 0.69 

65/ 53 C 

65/ 53 T 

Dublin 

63/45 0.14 

65/ 52 PC 

63/ 54 C 

Edinburgh 

64/ 54 0.18 

62/ 51 C 

62/ 48 C 

Frankfurt 

67/61 0.26 

72/ 54 PC 

76/ 57 PC 

Geneva 

64/ 55 0.12 

70/ 55 T 

77/ 57 PC 

Helsinki 

64/ 55 0 

68/ 51 C 

63/ 50 T 

Istanbul 

97/ 77 0 

92/ 75 S 

88/ 73 S 

Kiev 

76/61 0.16 

80/ 58 PC 

75/ 55 PC 

Lisbon 

79/ 57 0 

90/ 69 S 

93/ 66 S 

London 

72/ 59 0.12 

74/ 55 PC 

74/ 58 PC 

Madrid 

75/ 55 0 

87/ 61 S 

93/ 65 S 

Moscow 

73/ 59 0.03 

68/ 58 T 

69/ 56 Sh 

Nice 

76/ 63 0 

77/ 68 S 

80/ 69 S 

Oslo 

77/ 50 0 

74/ 53 T 

67/ 49 T 

Paris 

66/ 57 0.24 

69/ 58 C 

75/ 57 PC 

Prague 

70/ 52 0.03 

72/ 53 Sh 

70/ 53 PC 

Rome 

79/ 63 0.02 

81/ 64 PC 

85/ 66 PC 

St. Petersburg 

62/ 52 0.70 

66/ 52 PC 

71/ 53 Sh 

Stockholm 

71/ 50 0 

70/ 51 C 

67/ 49 T 

Vienna 

79/61 0.18 

74/ 59 Sh 

78/ 57 PC 

Warsaw 

77/ 55 0.01 

68/ 56 Sh 

67/ 51 PC 

North America 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Acapulco 

83/ 79 0.20 

88/ 79 T 

88/ 79 T 

Bermuda 

82/ 74 0 

84/ 78 PC 

84/ 78 PC 

Edmonton 

70/ 50 0 

79/ 57 S 

75/ 48 S 

Guadalajara 

69/ 64 0.18 

76/ 62 T 

79/ 63 T 

Havana 

88/ 77 0 

91/75 PC 

89/ 75 PC 

Kingston 

91/81 0 

91/79 PC 

91/ 78 PC 

Martinique 

86/81 0 

87/ 78 Sh 

88/ 77 Sh 

Mexico City 

63/ 57 0.18 

71/ 57 T 

72/ 55 T 

Monterrey 

86/ 73 0 

99/ 70 PC 

99/ 70 PC 

Montreal 

73/ 66 0.04 

77/ 61 T 

75/ 57 PC 

Nassau 

91/ 80 0 

93/ 81 PC 

93/ 81 PC 

Panama City 

88/ 73 0 

87/ 75 T 

86/ 75 T 

Quebec City 

61/ 56 0.01 

74/ 58 Sh 

75/ 55 Sh 

Santo Domingo 

88/ 73 0.05 

91/ 74 PC 

89/ 74 PC 

Toronto 

75/ 68 0.07 

80/ 57 Sh 

76/ 56 PC 

Vancouver 

64/ 57 0 

71/ 55 S 

69/ 54 S 

Winnipeg 

64/ 54 Tr 

71/54 PC 

78/ 61 PC 

South America 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

Buenos Aires 

63/ 39 0 

66/ 50 S 

68/ 53 S 

Caracas 

88/ 78 0.04 

87/ 77 PC 

87/ 77 PC 

Lima 

67/ 62 0 

72/ 61 S 

71/62 PC 

Quito 

64/ 44 0 

71/ 47 Sh 

70/ 48 PC 

Recife 

82/ 73 0.27 

82/ 75 R 

80/ 73 R 

Rio de Janeiro 

79/ 66 0 

71/ 63 C 

70/ 62 C 

Santiago 

57/ 37 0 

69/ 43 S 

58/ 41 PC 


In Central Park for the 16 hours ended at 4 p.m. yesterday. 


Temperature 


Precipitation (in inches) 


◄ Record 
high 100° 
(1901) 

FRI. YESTERDAY 



60° 

Record 
low 52° 

i i i | ,◄ (1943) 

4 12 6 12 4 

p.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. 


Avg. daily departure Avg. daily departure 

from normal from normal 

this month +4.7° this year +1.9° 


Reservoir levels (New York City water supply) 


Yesterday 0.00 

Record 2.17 

For the last 30 days 

Actual 4.76 

Normal 4.37 

For the last 365 days 

Actual 50.93 

Normal 49.94 

LAST 30 DAYS 

Air pressure Humidity 

High 30.00 8 a.m. High 79% 6 a.m. 

Low 29.95 noon Low 68% 1 a.m. 


Cooling Degree Days 

An index of fuel consumption that tracks how 
far the day's mean temperature rose above 65 


Yesterday 15 

So far this month 15 

So far this season (since January 1) 346 

Normal to date for the season 289 


Trends 

Temperature 

Precipitation 


Average 

Average 


Below 

Above 

Below Above 

Last 10 days 

< 


Q 

30 days 

< 

• * 

Q 

90 days 


; o 

Q 

365 days 

• • < 

o 
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Yesterday 98% Chart shows how recent temperature and precipitation 

Est. normal 95% trends compare with those of the last 30 years. 


Recreational Forecast 


Sun, Moon and Planets 


Full 

Last Quarter 

New 


First Quarter 


# 

• 


• 

July 8 

July 16 

July 23 


July 30 

12:07 a.m. 


5:46 a.m. 



Sun RISE 

5:29 a.m. 

Moon 

S 

1:32 a.m. 

SET 

8:31 p.m. 


R 

2:40 p.m. 

NEXT R 

5:29 a.m. 


S 

2:02 a.m. 

Jupiter S 

12:53 a.m. 

Mars 

R 

6:02 a.m. 

R 

1:17 p.m. 


S 

9:03 p.m. 

Saturn S 

4:28 a.m. 

Venus 

R 

2:51a.m. 

R 

7:04 p.m. 


S 

5:00 p.m. 


Boating 

From Montauk Point to Sandy Hook, N.J., out to 20 
nautical miles, including Long Island Sound and New York 
Harbor. 

Wind will be from the southwest at 5-10 knots. Waves will 
be 2-4 feet on the ocean, 1-3 feet on Long Island Sound 
and a foot or less on New York Harbor. Visibility will gener- 
ally be clear to the horizon. 

High Tides 

Atlantic City 

Barnegat Inlet ... 

The Battery 

Beach Haven .... 

Bridgeport 

City Island 

Fire Island Lt 

Montauk Point .. 

North port 

Port Washington 

Sandy Hook 

Shinnecock Inlet 

Stamford 

Tarrytown 

Willets Point 


Beach and Ocean Temperatures 



The beaches of Maryland and Virginia will 
remain humid with a partly sunny sky and 
an afternoon thunderstorm in a few spots. 
Drier conditions are expected farther 
north. It will be mostly sunny from Dela- 
ware to Connecticut. The rest of the New 
England coast will have a few clouds, 
then some sunshine. 


2:57 a.m. 
3:08 a.m. 
3:44 a.m. 
4:26 a.m. 
6:54 a.m. 
7:38 a.m. 
3:54 a.m. 
4:39 a.m. 
7:10 a.m. 
7:37 a.m. 
3:08 a.m. 
2:56 a.m. 
6:57 a.m. 
5:33 a.m. 
7:34 a.m. 


3:44 p.m 
3:51 p.m 
4:25 p.m 
5:07 p.m 
7:21 p.m 
8:03 p.m 
4:35 p.m 
5:12 p.m 
7:38 p.m 
8:04 p.m 
3:49 p.m 
3:34 p.m 
7:24 p.m 
6:14 p.m 
7:59 p.m 
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There’s no business like this business. 

FULL TIME 

Sales Manager, The Palace Theater 

Take your passion and turn it into a position. Our jobs site offers a remarkable array of career opportunities with unprecedented reach through the 
power of The Times and Times Talent Reach, a network of over 1,300 sites. Employers have their opportunities campaigned, targeted and optimized 
across the Internet, while recruiters and job seekers benefit from automatic candidate matching, scoring and ranking. 

So save time, effort and expense by putting T Jobs to work for you. 



S I Jobs 


id a good fit. Visit nytimes.com/jobs. 
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Kim Fetsko had plenty of space on the border of Island Beach State Park, N. J., which was patrolled by a park ranger on Saturday. 
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Shutdown Closes New Jersey Parks on Holiday Weekend 


By NICK CORAS ANITI 

ISLAND BEACH STATE 
PARK, N. J. — This spot is usually 
a choke point for shore traffic, not 
a U-turn. Yet roughly every 10 
minutes on Saturday morning, a 
new vehicle approached the en- 
trance to the beach here — some 
packed with beach chairs, beach 
balls, fishing rods and anticipa- 
tion — only to be met by two police 
cars and a barricade. 

A single yellow sign stapled to a 
makeshift but unyielding block- 
ade read: “These facilities are 
closed until further notice.” 

That sunny anticipation quickly 
turned to frustration. 

“It’s ridiculous,” said Eric Cowl- 
ing, 28, who had come from Phila- 
delphia with his girlfriend to fish, 
lounge and possibly camp in their 
truck on the beach. He said he un- 
derstood the wrangling over the 
state budget, but said that closing 
the beaches and waterways on a 
holiday weekend was infuriating 
“for the fisherman and everyone 
else who wants to get out there 
and do what they like to do.” 

As the state’s government shut 
down at midnight on Friday, re- 
sulting from a budget impasse be- 
tween Gov. Chris Christie and the 
Democratic-led State Assembly, 
more than 50 state parks, historic 
sites and recreational areas were 
closed just as vacationers from 
New Jersey and beyond arrived 
for an extended Fourth of July 
weekend. 

Across the state, confusion 
blended with anger. Public golf 
courses were flooded with calls 
from frantic golfers wondering 
whether their tee times were off 
(they were not). Social media was 
awash with worries about the 
casinos (they remained opened), 
the racetracks (those, too) and the 
courthouses (closed). The gover- 
nor’s office released a full list of af- 
fected agencies at midnight. 

The shutdown stems from a 
brinkmanship between Mr. 
Christie, a Republican, and Vin- 


Jess Bidgood contributed report- 
ing from Hooksett, N.H., and Mon- 
ica Davey from Chicago. 


cent Prieto, the speaker of the 
State Assembly and a Democrat. 
Mr. Christie is demanding that the 
$34.7 billion state budget include a 
provision requiring that Horizon 
Blue Cross Blue Shield spend 
some of its reserve fund on public 
health initiatives — particularly 
the governor’s drug treatment ini- 
tiative. Absent that provision, Mr. 
Christie has threatened to veto 
any budget that lawmakers send 
him. 

Prospects for any progress on 
the budget negotiations in Tren- 
ton appeared dim on Saturday, as 
the same caustic tone that marked 
the deadlock persisted into the 
weekend. Protesters, reporters 
and members of the State Assem- 
bly were greeted at the State- 
house by hundreds of signs plas- 
tered on doors and walls with a 
picture of a smiling Mr. Prieto. 

“This Facility is CLOSED Be- 
cause of This Man,” the signs read, 
listing a telephone number for Mr. 
Prieto’s office. Similar signs were 
spotted at other closed locales, in- 
cluding Island Beach State Park. 

The signs were authorized and 
made by Mr. Christie’s office, 
which called them “official gov- 
ernment advice.” 

“This is embarrassing, and it’s 
pointless,” Mr. Christie said of the 
government shutdown during a 
news conference on Saturday, ac- 
cusing Mr. Prieto of a “temper 
tantrum.” 

As gridlock in Washington man- 
ifests itself daily, almost as a way 
of life, statehouses are locked in 
their own budget impasses. The 
tough talk and refusals to compro- 
mise could hamper government 
operations in states across the 
country. 

At least nine states failed to 
reach budget deals by late Friday 
before the start of their July 1 fis- 
cal year, experts at the National 
Conference of State Legislatures 
said, though many have provi- 
sions that allow operations to con- 
tinue so the consequences will not 
be felt immediately by residents. 

Not so in New Jersey, where the 
state’s Constitution requires the 
government to suspend spending 
aside from public safety and emer- 


gency services if a balanced budg- 
et is not in place by the start of the 
fiscal year. 

Illinois on Saturday entered an 
unprecedented third year with no 
full state budget, as lawmakers 
continued meeting in Springfield. 
Residents were no longer able to 
buy tickets for two multistate lot- 
teries, and at least one credit rat- 
ing agency warned that the state’s 
rating could be lowered to junk, 
below any other state. 

In Maine, the state government 
shut down on Saturday after a 
budget impasse between Gov. 
Paul R. LePage, a Republican, and 
lawmakers from both major par- 
ties stretched beyond the mid- 
night deadline. 

Mr. LePage said he would not 


Visitors to beaches 
and recreation areas 
are turned away. 


sign a budget that included tax in- 
creases but did not lower the in- 
come tax, which has been a long- 
time goal of his. A compromise 
budget gained the support of Sen- 
ate Republicans and House 
Democrats but it did not get 
enough support from House Re- 
publicans, many of whom are 
closely aligned with Mr. LePage. 

Late Friday night, Mr. LePage 
presented lawmakers with his 
own list of demands. Sara Gideon, 
the Democratic House speaker, 
told fellow lawmakers that Mr. Le- 
Page had a “temper tantrum” 
when the demands could not all be 
met, The Portland Press Herald 
reported. 

State employees rallied outside 
the Capitol in Augusta on Satur- 
day morning. Some government 
services, including the Maine 
State Library and the state lottery, 
were shut down, according to The 
Bangor Daily News. But Mr. Le- 
Page had designated a long list of 
government functions as emer- 
gency services that were to stay 


open during a shutdown, includ- 
ing food assistance payments, law 
enforcement and the operation of 
state parks, which are likely to be 
busy during the holiday weekend. 

In New Jersey, protesters out- 
side the Statehouse in Trenton di- 
rected most of their anger toward 
Mr. Christie, chanting “Bridge- 
gate 2!” — a reference to the po- 
litical scandal around the closing 
of lanes on the George Washing- 
ton Bridge that hampered Mr. 
Christie’s presidential ambitions. 

At Island Beach State Park, 
some would-be visitors turned 
around and headed home, while 
others walked a few blocks and 
paid the $8 badge fee. 

But some were not even 
granted beach access, like a fam- 
ily from Philadelphia who had 
brought their dog — 2-year-old 
Andy — to the only beach in the 
area that allows dogs to romp 
around. “It’s horrible that they 
can’t just figure it out,” said Bo- 
guslawa Rama, as her three chil- 
dren helped load up a beach wag- 
on and leash Andy. 

The family has been coming 
here for years, and as they walked 
away to try an entrance at a public 
beach just up the road, Ms. Rama 
expressed her frustration. 

“We were just coming for the 
day,” she said. “We always come to 
Island Beach. It’s our favorite spot 
on the shore. I hate this.” 

At least one person managed to 
penetrate the police blockade, 
though. Early Saturday morning, 
Henry Walker, a local fisherman 
who has been casting off the inlet 
at Island Beach for more than 50 
years, said he had seen a vehicle 
approach the police officers at the 
barricade. 

“I’m talking to the park ranger; 
he’s a good friend of mine,” Mr. 
Walker said. “A car pulls up, a 
BMW. He walks up to it, I hear the 
girl say, ‘I’m the governor’s 
daughter.’ He steps back. ‘O.K., go 
on in.’ ” 

The governor’s office has a resi- 
dence in Island Beach State Park, 
and Mr. Christie confirmed that 
his family was spending the 
Fourth of July holiday there. 
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GaryDeCarlo, 75, Voice 
Of ‘No No Hey Hey,’ Dies 


By DANIEL E. SLOTNIK 

Gary DeCarlo, who sang lead on 
the hit song “Na Na Hey Hey Kiss 
Him Goodbye,” which topped the 
charts in 1969 and has lived on 
ever since as an indelible sports 
stadium taunt, died on Wednes- 
day in a hospice facility in Bran- 
ford, Conn. He was 75. 

His wife, Annette, said the 
cause was metastatic cancer. 

Mr. DeCarlo wrote and re- 
corded “Na Na Hey Hey Kiss Him 
Goodbye” with two friends and 
fellow musicians, Dale Frashuer 
and Paul Leka. The song was 
originally intended as the B-side 
of one of several songs Mr. De- 
Carlo had recorded with Mr. Leka. 

It began as two verses that the 
friends had written years before, 
with the opening lines: “He’ll 
never love you / The way that I 
love you / ’Cause if he did, no no, 
he wouldn’t / Make you cry.”) 

The song became an earworm 
thanks to the addition of a repeat- 
ing playground chant, “Na na na 
na, na na na na, hey hey hey, good- 
bye.” 

Released by Fontana Records 
under the band name Steam, the 
song reached No. 1 on the Bill- 
board Hot 100. 

But Mr. DeCarlo did not tour in 
support of the single, and the 
record company, with Mr. Leka’s 
help, built a traveling version of 
Steam using different studio mu- 
sicians. Accounts differ as to why. 
Mr. Leka maintained that Mr. De- 
Carlo was embarrassed by the 
song and had refused to perform 
it. Mr. DeCarlo said that the record 
company and Mr. Leka had 
pushed him out. 

Steam’s popularity soon waned, 
but the song’s second life had just 
begun. Mr. DeCarlo told The 
Washington City Paper in 2007 
that Louisiana State University 
contacted him in 1970 about using 
the song at sporting events. Be- 
ginning in 1977, it was a staple of 
the Chicago White Sox organist 
Nancy Faust’s repertoire. Soon it 
was being roared at ballparks 
around the country. 


“Na Na Hey Hey Kiss Him 
Goodbye” has since been covered 
by groups like Bananarama and 
the Supremes (after Diana Ross 
had left), and was sung mourn- 
fully in Jerry Bruckheimer’s foot- 
ball film “Remember the Titans” 
( 2000 ). 

The song has also boomed 
through the halls of Congress, 
most recently in May, when 
Democratic representatives 
jeered their Republican col- 
leagues after they passed an un- 
popular bill to repeal and replace 
the Affordable Care Act. 

Gary Richard DeCarlo was 
born on June 5, 1942, in Bridge- 
port, Conn. His father, Richard, 
was a musician who divorced 
Gary’s mother, the former Jean 
Albanese, when Gary was 2 years 


The lead singer on 
a No. 1 hit originally 
intended as a B-side. 


old. She worked as a seamstress, a 
trade that he learned; he sup- 
ported himself by making slipcov- 
ers when his music career stalled. 

As a young man Mr. DeCarlo re- 
corded doo-wop songs with Mr. 
Frashuer and Mr. Leka, first as the 
Glenwoods, then as the Citations 
and the Chateaus. He was record- 
ing singles with Mr. Leka under 
the name Garrett Scott when they 
recorded “Na Na Hey Hey Kiss 
Him Goodbye.” 

He married Annette Kundert, 
with whom he lived in Shelton, 
Conn., 26 years ago. In addition to 
her, he is survived by their daugh- 
ters, Leah and Jenna DeCarlo, and 
a stepsister, Delilah Lepone. 

Mr. DeCarlo performed his hit 
song more frequently in recent 
years, including as part of “My 
Music: ’60s Pop, Rock and Soul,” a 
2011 PBS concert special devoted 
to 1960s music. Fittingly, he was 
the closing act. 
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Gary DeCarlo, left, in 2014. He and two friends wrote “Na Na 
Hey Hey Kiss Him Goodbye,” which lives on as an arena taunt. 


When the Job Puts Opposite Sexes Together, Many Workers Cringe 


Men and Women, Alone Together 

Women: Is it appropriate or inappropriate to do the following activities alone with a man 
who is not your spouse? Men: With a woman who is not your spouse? 


Having a drink 


women 

men 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 


29% 


60 

41 


48 


Having dinner 


women 

men 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 


35% 


53 

43 


45 


Having lunch 


women 

men 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 


43% 


44 

52 


36 


Driving in a car 


women 

men 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 


47% 


38 

58 


29 


Having a work 
meeting 


women 

men 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 


63% 


25 

66 


22 


Source: Morning Consult survey of 5,282 registered voters, conducted May 2 to 5. Questions were shown in random order. 
The lightest bar represents those who said they did not know or had no opinion. 
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always a factor,” said Mr. Mauldin, 
29. 

One reason women stall profes- 
sionally, research shows, is that 
people have a tendency to hire, 
promote and mentor people like 
themselves. When men avoid solo 
interactions with women — a 
catch-up lunch or late night finish- 
ing a project — it puts women at a 
disadvantage. 

“If I couldn’t meet with my boss 
one on one, I don’t get that face 
time to show what I can do to get 
that next promotion,” said Shan- 
non Healy, 31, a property manager 
in Houghton, Mich. 

Any rule about avoiding meet- 
ings that applied only to one sex, 
even if unspoken, would most 
likely be illegal, said Peter Rahbar, 
founder of the Rahbar Group for 
employment law. Such behavior is 
often cited in gender discrimina- 
tion lawsuits, he said. 

Working with The Times, Morn- 
ing Consult, a polling, media and 
technology company, surveyed 
5,300 registered voters in May. 
The survey did not ask about mar- 
ital status or sexual orientation. 

Over all, people thought dinner 
or drinks with a member of the op- 
posite sex other than a spouse was 
the most inappropriate, with more 
people disapproving than approv- 
ing. Lunch and car rides were less 
objectionable, but more than a 
third of people said they were in- 
appropriate. Fewer than two- 
thirds of respondents said a work 
meeting alone with a member of 
the opposite sex was appropriate; 
16 percent of women and 18 per- 
cent of men with postgraduate de- 
grees said it was inappropriate. 

In general, women were 


slightly more likely to say one-on- 
one interactions were inappropri- 
ate. So were Republicans, people 
who lived in rural areas, people 
who lived in the South or Midwest, 
people with less than a college ed- 
ucation and people who were very 
religious, particularly evangelical 
Christians. 

Yet the gender caution reaches 
across divides — and into many 
workplaces. 

Kathleen Raven, a science writ- 
er at Yale, considers herself to be 
progressive in many ways. But she 
does not have closed-door or out- 
of-office meetings alone with men, 
because she was previously 
sexually harassed. She also tries 
to avoid being too friendly, to en- 
sure she doesn’t give the wrong 
impression. 

“Women are taught to believe 
that we are equals while we’re 
growing up, and that’s not a good 
message,” said Ms. Raven, 34. “We 
have to make a lot of efforts to pro- 
tect ourselves.” 

Shelby Wilt, 22, of Gilbert, Ariz., 
said she and her boyfriend social- 
ize alone with friends of the oppo- 
site sex. At work, though, it de- 
pends on the man. At the restau- 
rant where she used to work, she 
would ask for conversations with 
certain men to take place in the 
kitchen, with others around. “It’s 
very much an instinctual call,” she 
said. 

If they were above 65, Republi- 
can or very religious, respondents 
were slightly more likely to say 
people should take extra precau- 
tion around members of the oppo- 
site sex at work. They were less 
likely if they were young, students, 
not religious or registered as an in- 
dependent. 

“Organizations are so con- 
cerned with their legal liabilities, 
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but nobody’s really focused on 
how to reduce harassment and at 
the same time teach men and 
women to have working relation- 
ships with the opposite sex,” said 
Kim Elsesser, author of “Sex and 
the Office: Women, Men and the 
Sex Partition That’s Dividing the 
Workplace.” 

People who follow the practice 
in their social lives described sep- 
arate spheres after couplehood. 
They said they wanted to safe- 
guard against impropriety — or 
the appearance of it — and to re- 
spect marriage and, in some 
cases, Christian values. That often 
meant limiting opposite-sex adult 
friendships to their friends’ 
spouses. 

Cindy McCafferty, 60 and Cath- 
olic, is single, but said she would 
do so in a future relationship. “The 
Sixth Commandment is you don’t 
commit adultery, and you don’t 
want to do anything that would 
jeopardize that,” said Ms. McCaf- 
ferty, a mental health caregiver in 
Appleton, Wis. 

Dennis Hollinger, president of 
the Gordon-Conwell Theological 
Seminary and an expert on sex 
and Christian ethics, said the 
practice goes beyond what the Bi- 
ble requires. 

“All of us know our ethical and 
spiritual vulnerabilities, and the 
idea of establishing protocols to 
live out those commitments can 
be a good thing,” he said. “The 


negative side is this particular 
practice really can appear to treat 
women in really dehumanizing 
ways, almost as if they were a 
temptress.” 

Some people said the behavior 


simply did not reflect the world 
they live in. For Hannah Stack- 
awitz, 30, a health care consultant 
in Langhorne, Pa., life without 
solo meetings with men is un- 
imaginable. “I do it every day, 


honestly,” she said, as does her 
husband. 

“There’s no way that women or 
men can become their full and 
best selves by closing themselves 
off.” 
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Roger Abrahams, Folklorist of Black America, Dies at 84 


By WILLIAM GRIMES 

Roger D. Abrahams, one of the 
first folklorists to study the lan- 
guage and performance styles of 
black Americans as reflected in 
songs, proverbs and riddles both 
old and new, died on June 20 in 
Sunnyvale, Calif. He was 84. 

His son, Rod, confirmed the 
death without specifying a cause, 
but said that Professor Abrahams 
had been treated for heart prob- 
lems. 

Professor Abrahams (pro- 
nounced Abrams) cast his net 
wide, exploring Anglo-American 
folk songs, jump-rope rhymes and 
counting rhymes, but devoted 
most of his scholarly energies to 
the African diaspora in the Carib- 
bean and the United States. 

In “Deep Down in the Jungle: 
Negro Narrative Folklore from 
the Streets of Philadelphia,” pub- 
lished in 1964, he analyzed the 
street rhymes and repartee he ob- 
served and recorded in South 
Philadelphia. 

Earlier folklorists had focused 
on black religious expression, the 
language of the church and pulpit. 
Professor Abrahams described a 
new and vibrant verbal world, ex- 
uberant, profane and endlessly in- 
ventive. He explained the fine 
points of the dozens — a street- 
corner battle of wits in which 
participants traded insults — and 
analyzed traditional poems like 
“The Signifying Monkey,” whose 
opening line provided Professor 
Abrahams with the title of his 
book. 

His purpose, he wrote in his in- 
troduction, was not merely to 
transcribe but “to show how much 
insight can be attained into the life 
of a group through the analysis of 
its folklore.” 

In “Singing the Master: The 
Emergence of African-American 
Culture in the Plantation South” 
(1992), he turned back the clock to 
study the corn-shucking ceremo- 
ny, a ritual with songs and chants 
that he reconstructed through 
newspaper accounts, travelers’ 
tales and diaries as a means of un- 
derstanding the social dynamics 
of plantation society. 

The historian Wilson J. Moses, 
reviewing the book in The Histori- 
an, called Professor Abrahams 
“probably the most celebrated liv- 
ing preservationist of African- 
American secular oral traditions.” 

John F. Szwed, Professor Abra- 
hams’s collaborator on “Discover- 
ing Afro-America” (1975) and the 
essay collection “Blues for New 
Orleans: Mardi Gras and Ameri- 
ca’s Creole Soul” (2006), said of 



A specialist in songs, 
street rhymes, chants, 
proverbs and other 
oral traditions. 


him: “He redefined what folklore 
was, in every sense. He moved it 
from the written text toward per- 
formance, and put the material 
into a political and cultural frame- 
work.” 

Roger David Abrahams was 
born on June 12, 1933, in Philadel- 
phia, where his father, Robert, was 
a prominent lawyer and sometime 
novelist. His mother, the former 
Florence Kohn, was a homemaker 
and philanthropist. 

He enrolled in Swarthmore 
College, where a campus concert 
by Pete Seeger in 1953 proved to 
be a transformative experience 
for him and his friend Ralph Rin- 
zler, the future folk-music scholar 
and a fellow Gilbert and Sullivan 
enthusiast. Together they began 
performing locally, with Mr. Abra- 
hams on guitar and Mr. Rinzler on 
banjo. 

After graduating with an Eng- 



Roger D. Abrahams, circa 
1990, top left, and a book and 
record album documenting 
his studies of African-Ameri- 
can oral expression. 


lish degree in 1955, Mr. Abrahams 
began studying law at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He failed his 
exams, but a course on English 
and American folklore taught by 
the eminent folklorist MacEd- 
ward Leach opened a new door. 

He moved to New York and 
plunged into the emerging folk 
music scene, performing at the 
Cafe Bizarre and singing with 
Paul Clayton and Dave Van Ronk 
on the Folkways album “Foc’sle 
Songs and Shanties,” released in 
1959. He later recorded his own al- 
bum, “Make Me a Pallet on Your 
Floor and Other Folk Songs” in 
1962. For a time, he was an editor 
and writer at the folk-music maga- 
zine Caravan. 

After earning a master’s degree 
in literature and folklore from Co- 
lumbia University in 1959, Profes- 
sor Abrahams returned to the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
where, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Leach, he was awarded a 
doctorate in literature and folk- 
lore in 1961. 

His dissertation, “Negro Folk- 
lore From South Philadelphia,” 
formed the basis of “Deep Down 
in the Jungle.” It also led to the 
creation of a separate department 
of folklore and folk life at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

“We cannot have a dissertation 
with such foul language in the 
English department,” Allan G. 
Chester, the chairman of the Eng- 
lish department, told Professor 
Leach. “If you want to approve it, 
go and have your own depart- 
ment.” 


To better understand the 
African roots of African-American 
folk practices and verbal styles, 
Professor Abrahams did exten- 
sive field research in the Caribbe- 
an, beginning with a week on St. 
Kitts and Nevis in 1962. With the 
ethnomusicologist Alan Lomax, 
he recorded sea chanteys and the 
songs performed at tea meetings, 
a combination variety show and 
church fund-raiser. After buying a 
house on Nevis, he went on to ex- 
plore verbal styles throughout the 
islands in the Lesser Antilles. 

His Caribbean studies were en- 
shrined in the two-volume “Afro- 
American Folk Culture: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Materials 
from North, Central and South 
America, and the West Indies” 
(1977), and in “The Man-of-Words 
in the West Indies: Performance 
and the Emergence of Creole Cul- 
ture” (1983), a study of Caribbean 
vernacular traditions. 

Professor Abrahams pursued 
his interest in black speech and 
street culture in the United States 
in several works that, like “Deep 
Down in the Jungle,” rejected the 
current argument that black 
Americans suffered not only from 
poverty but from a deficient cul- 
ture. These included “Positively 
Black” (1970) and “Talking Black” 
(1976). 

His interest in the humblest 
forms of social expression led him 
to produce two indispensable 
compendiums, “Jump-Rope 
Rhymes: A Dictionary” (1969) 
and “Counting-Out Rhymes: A 
Dictionary” (1980), edited with 
Lois Rankin. 

Professor Abrahams taught for 
many years in the English depart- 
ment of the University of Texas in 
Austin, where he also served as 
the director of the African and 
Afro-American Research Insti- 
tute. In 1985 he joined the folklore 
and folk life department at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
When the university eliminated 
the department in 1999, he was 
named the inaugural director of 
the university’s Center for Folk- 
lore and Ethnography. He retired 
in 2002. 

Professor Abrahams’s first two 
marriages ended in divorce. In ad- 
dition to his son, he is survived by 
his wife, Janet Anderson Abra- 
hams; a daughter, Lisa Abra- 
hams; and a sister, Marjorie 
Slavin. 

His many books also included 
“Between the Living and the 
Dead: Riddles Which Tell Stories” 
(1980) and “Everyday Life: A 
Poetics of Vernacular Practices” 
(2005). 


HerveFilion, 77, Harness Racing f s Top Driver for Many Years 


By DANIEL E. SLOTNIK 

The magic number was 82 for 
Sam Snead, 511 for Cy Young and 
1,256 for Jimmy Connors. That 
many victories — in golf, baseball 
and singles tennis — were enough 
to earn each athlete the record for 
most career wins in his sport. 

For Herve Filion, for many 
years the winningest harness 
racer who ever steered a sulky, 
the magic number was an order of 
magnitude higher than Connors’s. 
He came in first 15,179 times in 
82,336 starts, and held the record 
for most wins in a year, 814, set in 
1989. 

Filion, who would have won 
even more races were it not for a 
seven-year suspension beginning 
in the mid-1990s, died on June 22 
at a hospital in Mineola, N.Y. He 
was 77. The cause was complica- 
tions of chronic obstructive pul- 
monary disease, his son Brandon 
said. 

To pull the two-wheeled sulky, 
harness racing uses Standard- 
bred horses, which are heavier 
than fleeter thoroughbreds, and 
drivers do not have to be as slight 
as jockeys; Filion (pronounced 
FILLY-on) was about 5 feet 6 inch- 
es tall and weighed around 155 
pounds for much of his career. 
Drivers often continue racing well 
past the retirement age for many 
professions. 

Filion, who grew up around 
horses on a farm in Quebec, first 
entered a harness race when he 
was barely a teenager. He drove 
horses like Nansemond, Caress- 
able and Isle of Wight against Har- 
ness Racing Hall of Fame drivers 
like Stanley Dancer and Buddy 
Gilmour. 

He was a regular at East Coast 
tracks, like Roosevelt Raceway on 
Long Island, Freehold Raceway in 
New Jersey and Brandywine 
Raceway in Delaware, but often 
went farther afield, to California 
and other states. 

Filion brought a marathon run- 
ner’s endurance to reach his enor- 
mous win total. Harness racing 
programs usually consist of 10 to 
15 races at a track each day; at Fil- 
ion’s peak, he averaged about 16 
races a day, six days a week, often 
traveling to different racetracks 
using helicopters and private 
planes. (Races are run in one of 
two gaits, pacing or trotting.) 

Filion could be self-effacing 
about his stamina. “The horses do 


York Times in 1989. “I just go along 
for the ride.” 

The pay was an added incen- 
tive: Filion won at least $1 million 
every season from 1969 to 1995. 
For many years, he owned a sta- 
ble and raced the dozens of horses 
he owned, granting him a higher 
percentage of winnings than most 
drivers received. (The stable, in 
Englishtown, N.J., caught fire in 
1978, killing a groom, a blacksmith 
and more than 40 horses, and Fil- 
ion spent most of his remaining 
career driving horses he did not 
own.) 

Filion’s winnings peaked at 
more than $5 million a year in 1988 
and 1989. 

But his earnings dried up en- 
tirely in 1995, when he was 
charged with fixing races at Yon- 
kers Raceway as part of a scheme 
engineered by Daniel Kramer, 
who ran a multimillion-dollar 
gambling ring. Filion’s license 
was revoked. 

“That first day I got arrested, I 
stopped living,” he told The Times 
in 1996. “I want history to remem- 
ber me for everything I’ve done, 
not for what I was accused of do- 
ing. I never took money for throw- 
ing a race. And I would never take 


money from a gambler.” 

The race-fixing charges were 
eventually dropped, but he could 
not race for years and had to work 
as a groom to make ends meet. 

When he finally returned to rac- 
ing, at Harrington Raceway in 
Delaware in 2002, he won three of 
11 races on the card. He continued 


A racer who lost seven 
years of his career to a 
gambling scandal. 


to race until he retired in 2012, with 
a career total of $88.4 million in 
winnings. 

Herve Arthur Filion was born 
on Feb. 1, 1940, in the town of 
Angers (now L’ange-Gardien), 
Quebec. He was one of 10 children 
of Edmond and the former Alida 
Mongeon, and he grew up on a 
crowded farm where, he later 
said, there were “three boys to a 
bed and two horses to a stall.” 

Filion dropped out of school in 
grade school and soon focused on 
racing. In 1968, he became the first 


driver to win more than 400 races 
in a year, a feat he repeated 19 
times. 

He was named Harness Tracks 
of America driver of the year 10 
times, and in 1970 won the inaugu- 
ral World Driving Championship. 
He was elected to the Harness 
Racing Hall of Fame, in Goshen, 
N.Y., in 1975. 

Filion, who lived in Albertson, 
on Long Island, married Barbara 
Donaldson in the late 1960s. She 
survives him. Besides her and his 
son Brandon, he is survived by 
two more sons, Herve Jr. and An- 
drew; three daughters, Tammy 
Filion, Barbara Rossini and Kim- 
berly Filion; two sisters, Andrea 
Mongeon and Fleurette LaPointe ; 
five brothers, Marcel, Denis, 
Rheo, Yves and Renald; and 10 
grandchildren. Many of his broth- 
ers were drivers, and one, Henri, 
died after a racing accident at a 
track in Quebec in 1997. 

Filion’s records seemed insur- 
mountable, but he lived to see 
them broken. Walter Case Jr. won 
843 races in 1992, and Tim Tetrick 
now holds the record for most in a 
year, 1,189, set in 2007. Dave 
Palone, who now has nearly 18,000 
wins, surpassed Filion’s career 
wins record in 2012. 
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Herve Filion racing in Delaware in 2002. He once held the record for most victories in a career. 


all the work,” he told The New 
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Edward Kline, right, and Andrei D. Sakharov, for whom Mr. 
Kline served as the principal contact in the United States. 

Edward Kline, 85, Supporter 
Of Soviet Dissidents ’ Cause 


By SAM ROBERTS 

Edward Kline, a Yale math ma- 
jor who, bored with the depart- 
ment store chain he inherited, de- 
voted his career to supporting So- 
viet dissidents in Russia and pro- 
moting their cause abroad, died 
on June 24 in Manhattan. He was 
85. 

The cause was complications of 
myasthenia gravis, a deteriora- 
tion of the muscles, his wife, Jill, 
said. 

Mr. Kline became the principal 
contact in the United States for 
Andrei D. Sakharov, the Nobel 
Peace Prize-winning Russian 
physicist and human rights cam- 
paigner who was confined in do- 
mestic exile in the Volga River city 
of Gorky, east of Moscow, from 
1980 through 1986. 

In collaboration with Robert L. 
Bernstein, the president of Ran- 
dom House and himself a human 
rights advocate, he shepherded 
Sakharov’s memoirs into publica- 
tion in the United States and for 
worldwide distribution. 

“After I met Sakharov in 1976, 
and he agreed to have Random 
House publish his autobiography,” 
Mr. Bernstein wrote in an email, 
“Ed became invaluable in keeping 
us in touch and in the accrual edit- 
ing process. When Sakharov was 
unable to attend his Nobel Prize 
ceremony in Oslo, Elena Bonner 
asked Ed and me and our wives to 
meet her in Oslo, which we did.” 

Mr. Kline was also the president 
of the Andrei Sakharov Founda- 
tion, a human-rights organization 
based in Springfield, Va. 

Mr. Kline was so close to Sa- 
kharov and Ms. Bonner, his wife, 
that in 1981 he was a stand-in bride 
for their son’s wedding in Mon- 
tana (one of the few states that al- 
low proxy marriages) after the 
Soviet authorities had refused to 
let his fiancee leave the country to 
marry him. 

The couple’s four-year appeal 
that the fiancee be allowed to join 
her husband-by-proxy was finally 
granted after the Sakharovs 
mounted a 17-day hunger strike. 

Mr. Kline also established Che- 
khov Publishing in New York, 
which printed books in Russian by 
Joseph Brodsky, Nadezhda Man- 
delstam and other authors who 
were banned in the Soviet Union. 
The books were spirited past Sovi- 
et border guards to grateful read- 
ers hungry for alternatives to 
spoon-fed propaganda. 

With another dissident, Valery 
Chalidze, he meticulously docu- 
mented rights violations by the 
Soviet government. The two es- 
tablished Khronika Press, a Rus- 
sian-language publisher whose 
name was inspired by the leading 
underground human rights bul- 
letin in the Soviet Union, the 
Chronicle of Current Events. 

“Ed was an unsung hero,” said 
another collaborator, Stephen F. 
Cohen, emeritus professor of Rus- 
sian studies at New York Univer- 
sity and Princeton. “He wanted it 
that way. But now there should be 
a song.” 

Edward Kline was born on Feb. 
7, 1932, in Manhattan to the former 
Sylvia Halper and George Kline, 
who, with his brother, started a de- 
partment store chain, Kline 
Brothers, in the Midwest. 

He graduated from the Horace 
Mann School and received a bach- 
elor’s degree in mathematics from 
Yale in 1952. 


Mr. Kline was in graduate 
school getting an advanced de- 
gree in math when his father died 
suddenly, leading him to take over 
the family business, which had its 
headquarters in New York City. 

In addition to his wife, the for- 
mer Jill Herman, he is survived by 
their daughter, Carole Feuer, and 
two grandchildren. 

While he made a success of the 
chain stores (they were later sold 
to a private investor), Mr. Kline 
was restless. His daughter re- 
called him as a self-proclaimed 
“moody intellectual” whose imag- 
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An undated photo of Mr. 
Kline, a Yale math major. 

A ( moody intellectual’ 
who got bored with 
the family business he 
inherited. 


ination was piqued by the Soviet 
dissident movement in the early 
1960 s. 

“In 1962, he began an eight-year 
battle to learn the language with a 
private Russian tutor,” Ms. Feuer 
said. “At this point, he became ob- 
sessed.” 

He met Mr. Chalidze, who, along 
with Mr. Sakharov, was a founding 
member of the Moscow Human 
Rights Committee. Mr. Chalidze 
had once been denied re-entry to 
the Soviet Union after he had gone 
to New York. 

Professor Cohen said in an 
email that he, Mr. Kline and Mr. 
Chalidze “probably moved more 
forbidden literature out of and 
back into the Soviet Union, 
roughly starting in 1977, than any 
other individuals — Americans, at 
least.” 

He added: “Until Moscow de- 
nied me an entry visa in 1982, we 
moved scores of samizdat type- 
scripts out and Russian language 
books in. I was often on the 
ground, in Moscow, with direct 
contacts with dissident authors, 
organizers, etc., and with contacts 
to embassies, who sent the stuff 
out and in through diplomatic 
pouches. Ed was in New York City, 
but absolutely central to all of this, 
as funder, sponsor, enabler.” 

Ms. Feuer, too, said that while 
Mr. Kline may not have played as 
prominent a public role as other 
human rights advocates, he none- 
theless left a profound legacy. 

“My father was an integral part 
of the Soviet Dissident move- 
ment,” she said in an email, “but 
always as a silent partner.” 


In Memoriam: 
Celebrate a Life 

Memorialize and celebrate a loved one in the pages of 
The New York Times. 

For more information, visit advertising.nytimes.com 
or call 1-800-458-5522. 
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Amster, Arthur 
Aronson, Margaret 
Aronson, Morton 
Berrill, Veronica 
Buchwald, Deborah 
Cicero, Carmen 
Cooney, Daniel 
Deluca, Anna 
Epstein, Richard 
Freeman, Kay 
Gilroy, Luke 
Gottfried-Kahn, C. 


Guest, Jean 
Kanterman, Donald 
Kavanau, Joseph 
Kehoe, John 
Marcuse, Adrian 
McGrath, John 
Morgenstern, Alan 
Nittoli, Janice 
Ossip, Audrey 
Perskie, David 
Ranald, Margaret 
Richmond, Miriam 


Ross, Lawrence 
Scott, Harold 
Silverstein, Howard 
Sinopoli, Joseph 
Solin, Trudy 
Veil, Simone 
Wechsler, Harry 
Weiss, Harold 
Williams, Julia 


AMSTER— Arthur, 
on June 29, 2017. A lover of 
life, wine, family and art. Con- 
summate sculptor, father of 
David and Lloyd. Grandfath- 
er of six. Husband of Barbara 
and the late Roz. Graveside 
service: Sunday, 1 1 am at New 
Montefiore Cemetery, Far- 
mingdale, NY. 


ARONSON— Margaret, 
ARONSON— Morton J. 
Margaret "Becky" Aronson, 
95, artist, champion golfer 
and school psychologist, and 
Dr. Morton J. Aronson, 93, dis- 
tinguished psychoanalyst and 
lecturer Columbia University, 
passed away peacefully two 
days apart on June 25 and 27, 
2017. Married 69 years, Mort 
and Becky flourished in their 
Great Neck home for 56 
years, where Mort saw pa- 
tients for his practice in addi- 
tion to his New York City of- 
fice. They will be forever 
loved by their children, Scott 
(wife Renee) and Dr. Frede- 
rick Aronson (wife Jenny), 
their seven grandchildren, 
Emily and Dr. Maegen Sim- 
monds, and Kyle, Jake, Mag- 
gie, Jonathan and Max Aron- 
son, and by their prede- 
ceased daughter, Eris Rence- 
zenski (husband Ken). Dona- 
tions can be made in their 
memory to Tobago's Save 
Our Sea Turtles 
www.sos-tobago.org/. 


ARONSON— Morton, M.D. 

The Columbia University 
Center for Psychoanalytic 
Training and Research and 
the Association for Psychoa- 
nalytic Medicine mourn the 
loss of our distinguished col- 
league. A devoted teaching 
psychoanalyst, he trained ge- 
nerations of us and there his 
influence lives on. We extend 
our heartfelt condolences to 
his family. 

Eric R. Marcus, M.D. 

Director, 
CU Psychoanalytic Center 
Edith M. Cooper, Ph.D., 
President, APM 


BERRILL— Veronica M. 
Beloved mother of David, 
Thomas, Christopher, Kevin, 
and Stephen Berrill and Anne 
Berrill Carroll and Veronica 
Kirkpatrick, she died at age 
91 on June 24, 2017, in South- 
bury, CT. A dedicated English 
teacher for many years, she 
was the widow of "Gil Thorp" 
cartoonist Jack Berrill, a 
grandmother of five and 
great-grandmother of six. 
She will live in our hearts 
forever. 


BUCHWALD — Deborah 
Blank, peacefully on June 30. 
Beloved wife of the late 
Charles Buchwald and the 
late Marvin Blank. Loving 
mother of Ivy Sherman and 
the late Bruce Blank. Cher- 
ished grandmother of Sam 
Sherman. Devoted sister of 
Rochelle Turshen and the 
late Renee Sickles. Adored 
aunt of Alan, Roberta, Barry, 
Howard, Richard, Benjamin 
and Julia. A world of friends 
and extended family: Don, 
Maggie, Adam, David, Em- 
ma, Zachary, Olivia and Ezra. 
Debby was a New York City 
decorator with style and 
taste. A bringer together 
around one big table. She will 
be missed by all who knew 
and loved her. Services 
12:30pm, Sunday, July 2 at 
Plaza Jewish Community 
Chapel, 630 Amsterdam 
Avenue. 


CICERO— Carmen John, 
on June 24, 2017. Cherished 
husband to his wife Lori and 
inspiring and beloved father 
to children Jacob, Gensiana, 
and Sofia. His absence leaves 
a void in the lives of those 
who love him that cannot be 
measured. His passion, bril- 
liance, humor, and strength 
will always drive and guide 
us. John's memory will en- 
dure in the hearts of his fami- 
ly, friends, colleagues and the 
generations of law students 
he taught about the meaning 
of work, dignity, and justice. 
Memorial Services will be 
held on July 6th at Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, 10 County 
Road, Tenafly, NJ. 


COONEY— Daniel R„ 

92, of Darien, CT and Waldo- 
boro, ME died on June 24, 
2017. Born in Brooklyn on De- 
cember 12, 1924, he was the 
son of Mae Bossert and Rus- 
sell S. Cooney. He graduated 
from Exeter Academy, and 
after service in WWII, Yale 
University. He spent his 
working career at Lord Ab- 
bett & Co., retiring in 1987 as 
Portfolio Manager of Lord 
Abbett Developing Growth 
Fund. His wife of 67 years, 
Alice Knotts, predeceased 
him by nine months. He was 
devoted to her, his daughters, 
Maine and all things nautical. 
His infectious smile and curi- 
ous nature endeared him to 
all. But most of all, he was a 
gentleman of the old school 
in the truest sense. He is sur- 
vived by his daughters Re- 
becca Cooney, her husband 
Tito Pizarro; Alice Cooney 
Frelinghuysen, her husband 
George L. K. Frelinghuysen; 
and two grandsons, Henry O. 
H. Frelinghuysen and Russell 
S.C. Frelinghuysen. He will 
have a family burial in Wal- 
doboro in August. A memor- 
ial service will be held on Sep- 
tember 7th at 11am at St. 
Luke's Parish, 1864 Post Rd., 
Darien, CT. In lieu of flowers, 
donations may be made to St. 
Luke's Parish, or to Yale Uni- 
versity, 157 Church St., New 
Haven, CT 06510. 


DeLUCA— Anna, 

(nee Scarano). November 4, 
1912, died June 27, 2017. Be- 
loved wife of late James; 
mother of Ambassador 
Anthony, Dr. Andrea, his 
wife, Angela, grandma to 
doctors Helena and Antoi- 
nette, great- grandmother to 
Lillah and Luke. Former trus- 
tee, Ignatius University; Inter- 
national School for Mental 
Health Practitioners. Wake: 
July 5, Harmon Funeral 
Home, Staten Island. Funeral: 
July 6, Our Lady of Good 
Counsel, Staten Island. For 
details call 718-698-0700 24/7. 


EPSTEIN — Richard Bennett 
(Dick), died peacefully in his 
sleep on June 25, 201 7 in Boul- 
der, Colorado at the age of 96 
years old. Dick was born in 
New York City on August 3, 
1920 to Bennett and Grace 
Epstein. He married Judith 
Dreifuss on May 18, 1952 and 
they shared their lives 
together for 65 years. Dick 
was a loving husband, father 
and grandfather. He is pre- 
ceded in death by his sister, 
Elizabeth Duboff, and is sur- 
vived by his sister Margaret 
Weinstock of Mamaroneck, 
NY, his loving wife Judy, their 
daughter Helen of Acton, MA 
and his sons Ken and Rick of 
Boulder and their wives Su- 
zanne Carrington and Lisa 
Green. He also leaves his be- 
loved grandchildren Meghan, 
Zivvy, Jordan, and Micah, as 
well as numerous nieces and 
nephews. Dick served in the 
US Air Force during WWII as 
an aircraft mechanic that be- 
gan a lifelong interest in 
planes, trains, and automo- 
biles. He worked for GATX 
selling and leasing railroad 
tank cars in the New York 
Area for many years. He en- 
joyed the outdoors and left 
his family with many fond 
memories of camping adven- 
tures and ski trips. He was an 
accomplished photographer 
who specialized in photos of 
family, travels, and nature. 
He enjoyed music and loved 
playing in a neighborhood 
steel drum band. Dick was a 
Boy Scout Master for 25 
years, shaping young minds 
and sharing his love of na- 
ture. Throughout his life he 
remained an avid weather 
buff. At the age of 57 he had a 
serious illness after which he 
retired. However voluntee- 
rism became his new work. 
Some of these activities were 
as an EMT with a local ambu- 
lance corps, as an ombuds- 
man for several nursing 
homes, and for Self Help for 
Hard of Hearing People 
(SHHH.) In 1993, he was in- 
ducted into the Westchester 
County, NY Senior Citizens 
Hall of Fame in recognition 
of his volunteer work. De- 
spite many physical hard- 
ships, he never lost his love 
for traveling, telling stories, 
bridge, and reading the Sun- 
day New York Times. After 
living the first 85 years of his 
life in the New York area, 
Judy and Dick moved to The 
Meridian in Boulder, CO in 
2005 where they made many 
new friends and have en- 
joyed an active life. He will be 
missed by his family and 
friends, but we are comforted 
by many wonderful memo- 
ries. His strength was an in- 
spiration to us all. In lieu of 
flowers, contributions in his 
name can be made to: Doc- 
tors Without Borders USA, 
333 7th Ave, Floor 2, New 
York, New York, 10001-5029. 
There will be a memorial ser- 
vice in Boulder on July 22 at 
the Meridian and in New 
York in late August. Details 
can be found at: 
www.g mf u nera I .com . 


FREEMAN — Kay Olson, 
passed away June 10 in Phi- 
ladelphia, age 79. Kay was an 
elegant, erudite and consum- 
mate New Yorker. Mother of 
Tanner M. Freeman and the 
late Clinton S. Freeman, 
grandmother of Margaret 
Gonsalves and sister of the 
late Gwendolyn "Joy" Van 
Norden. Kay was an educa- 
tion volunteer at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for 
forty years and a long-time 
researcher for American 
Wing curators. She specia- 
lized in walking tours of Eu- 
ropean Decorative Arts, Isla- 
mic Art and The American 
Wing. Kay was employed at 
Tiffany &. Co. for fifteen 
years, notably researching 
John Loring's many books 
about the history of the Com- 
pany. She also created a cus- 
tom tour for Tiffany em- 
ployees related to the com- 
pany's objects in the 
Museum's collections. In her 
20s, Kay met her late hus- 
band Stewart at The Museum 
of the City of New York 
where both trained as history 
tour guides under Henry 
Hope Reed. She graduated 
from P.S. 6, Hunter High 
School and Vassar College. In 
recent years, after half a cen- 
tury in Manhattan, she relo- 
cated to Philadelphia. She en- 
joyed the fact Pennsylvania 
was a Commonwealth, not 
just a state, and loved explor- 
ing the city's neighborhoods. 
Kay appreciated quality and 
beauty, loved ballroom danc- 
ing, gardening and sailing. 
She enjoyed her many holi- 
days on Fire Island, Bermuda, 
and St. Thomas, V.l. Those 
wishing to honor her life may 
contribute to the Volunteer 
Program in her name at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY 10028, or 
www.metmuseum.org. 


In Memoriam: 
Celebrate 
a Life 

Memorialize and 
celebrate a loved one 
in the pages of 
The New York Times. 

For more information, visit 
advertising.nytimes.com 
or call 1-800-458-5522. 
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GILROY— Luke Erin. 



October 6, 1 983 - J une 24, 201 7. 
Luke Erin Gilroy took his last 
breath in his home in San 
Pedro, CA, on June 24, 2017 in 
the arms of his wife, Mere- 
dith Blount, and surrounded 
by his parents, Tom and Bar- 
bara, and sister, Georgia Gil- 
roy, and their dog, Gaia. He 
was 33. Luke graduated Mira 
Costa High School as valedic- 
torian in 2001, and Dartmouth 
College as magna cum laude. 
Phi Beta Kappa, and Acade- 
mic All-Ivy in 2005. He then 
joined Fidelity's Fixed In- 
come Division where he 
worked for eight years, dur- 
ing which time he became 
one of the youngest research 
analysts in the division's his- 
tory. Luke's love for surfing 
and hiking informed his love 
for the environment, and was 
only superseded by how 
much he cared for his fellow 
man. This inspired Luke's in- 
terests in public policy, which 
lead him to earn an MPP 
from Harvard Kennedy 
School of Public Policy in 
March 2016. At every junc- 
ture, Luke made lifelong 
friends because he had a 
gentle soul that radiated light. 
In October 2015, Luke met 
Meredith, the love of his life 
and soulmate, and somehow 
this union made him shine 
even brighter. They were in- 
separable, and their love for 
one another immediate and 
everlasting. In addition to his 
wife, parents and sister, Luke 
leaves behind three nephews, 
dozens of aunts and uncles, 
cousins and in-laws, and a le- 
gion of friends from around 
the world who treasured his 
sincerity, humility, compas- 
sion, quiet intelligence, sly hu- 
mor, and the drive and dedi- 
cation he exhibited in all his 
pursuits. A memorial paddle- 
out will be held Saturday, July 
15 at 10am at the base of 45th 
Street in Manhattan Beach, 
CA where Luke learned to 
surf, followed by a party at 
Luke's home to celebrate his 
life. Those wishing to honor 
Luke may donate to The Pine 
Street Inn in Boston, MA, or 
volunteer at a local food bank 
or soup kitchen. 


GOTTFRIED-KAHN — 
Carolyn, 77, died peacefully 
on June 29, 2017 after a long 
heroic battle with Parkin- 
son's. She never let it define 
her, and enjoyed every 
moment and experience in 
life! Loving devoted daughter 
of the late Jean Gottfried, and 
never-ending loving Sister of 
Frances Gottfried. Carolyn 
was the most extraordinary 
person to all friends and fa- 
mily, and touched so many 
hearts. She so much enjoyed 
her career in the fashion 
world — Editor of Seventeen 
Magazine, Associate Fashion 
Editor Women's Wear Daily, 
and PR firm-Gottfried & Lov- 
ing. Carolyn will be missed by 
so many! Contributions in her 
memory to Mazon.org or 
Brooklyn Heights Synagogue 
Capital Campaign, 131 Rem- 
sen St., Brooklyn, NY 11201 
would be appreciated. Ser- 
vice 11am Sunday July 2, 2017 
at "The Riverside" 76 Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue. 


GUEST— Jean Haden. 

(March 1, 1921 - February 10, 
2017) Jean Haden Guest died 
peacefully at her home in 
Santa Monica, a few weeks 
short of her 96th birthday. She 
was born in New York City to 
Dr. Albert and Frieda Hindes, 
Russian immigrants who had 
a deep appreciation for the 
arts and a reverence for Che- 
kov. Her relatives spoke Yid- 
dish and throughout her life 
Jean relished peppering her 
speech with Yiddish words 
and expressions. Jean had a 
long, successful career in 
both theater and television. 
She served as Director of the 
American National Theater 
Academy (ANTA) before 
leaving to represent actors at 
Wender & Associates. Subse- 
quently she moved on to CBS 
Television, where she be- 
came Vice President and 
Head of Talent. Jean was a 
great cook and a generous 
host. During the 1960's her 
home was filled with her 
children's friends who came 
for dinner and stayed for 
sleepovers. She had extraor- 
dinary friendships, some of 
which lasted for seventy 
years. She was a devoted 
confidant to younger women, 
advising them in matters of 
love and work, but her favor- 
ite role in life was as a grand- 
mother. Jean was married 
for 50 years to the late Lord 
Peter Haden Guest, the 
Fourth Baron of Saling, who 
was a former ballet dancer 
with the Markova-Dolin Com- 
pany prior to becoming Chief 
of Editorial Control at the 
United Nations. She leaves 
behind four children: actor/ 
director Christopher Guest of 
Santa Monica, actor Nicholas 
Guest of Los Angeles, child- 
ren's book author Elissa Ha- 
den Guest of San Francisco, 
journalist stepson Anthony 
Haden-Guest of New York Ci- 
ty, seven grandchildren and 
one great-grandson. 


KANTERMAN — Donald B„ 

76, passed away June 24, 201 7. 
He was the beloved father of 
Jonathan, Jennifer and Der- 
ek, ex-husband of Linda and 
Perri, and later in life compa- 
nion of Linda. We will miss 
and love you forever. 


KAVANAU— Joseph. 

Loving husband of Jane, 
devoted father of Michael 
(Kelly) and Deborah (Ira Fei- 
genbaum) and proud grand- 
father to seven grandchild- 
ren. Will be missed forever. 


In Memoriam: 
Celebrate a Life 

Memorialize and celebrate a loved one 
in the pages of The New York Times. 

For more information, visit 

advertising.nytimes.com 
or call 1 - 800 - 458 - 5522 . 
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KEHOE— John "Jack" P. 
Fordham Mourns Trustee 
Fellow John "Jack" P. Kehoe, 
FCRH '60, FCLC '85, a be- 
loved Trustee Fellow who 
"spared nothing of himself on 
behalf of Fordham" died on 
June 27. He was 78 years old. 
"We have lost a great heart 
today. Jack Kehoe was a 
gentleman through and 
through, devoted to Ford- 
ham, and deeply generous 
with his time and resources," 
said Joseph M. McShane, S.J., 
president of the University. 
"He was a warm and loyal 
friend and mentor to me, and 
I will miss him more than 
words can say. I know the 
Fordham family joins me in 
keeping Peggy and all of 
Jack's family and loved ones 
in our thoughts and prayers." 
Born on August 5, 1938, Ke- 
hoe, a resident of New York 
City, first enrolled at Ford- 
ham in 1956. In 1958, he enlist- 
ed in the U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve, where he served as 
sergeant up until 1964, receiv- 
ing an American Spirit of Ho- 
nor Medal. He received his 
certification in investment 
analysis from The New York 
Institute of Finance in 1960, 
and went on to earn his mast- 
er's degree in business policy 
from Columbia University's 
Graduate School of Business 
in 1979. Named one of Irish 
America magazine's "Wall 
Street 50," Kehoe had a long 
career in corporate financial 
relations. As senior counselor 
of the global financial consul- 
tancy, The Abernathy Mac- 
Gregor Group, Kehoe ad- 
vised clients on matters relat- 
ed to transaction communi- 
cations, investor relations, 
and crisis management. He 
held a number of capital 
markets positions on Wall 
Street for over a decade with 
two member firms of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
before being named pres- 
ident of a subsidiary mutual 
fund management/distribu- 
tion company. He also be- 
came an allied member of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. From 2005 to 2011, 
Kehoe served as a T rustee of 
Fordham University, where 
he held several leadership 
positions during his tenure. 
These included vice chair of 
the Nominating and Gover- 
nance Committee, chair of 
the University Relations 
Committee, a member of the 
Board's Executive Commit- 
tee, and secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. In 2009, he 
was a recipient of the Ford- 
ham Founder's Award. Ke- 
hoe also served as co-chair of 
Fordham's historic capital 
campaign Excelsior/ Ever 
Upward/ The Campaign for 
Fordham, which closed in 
2014, having raised $540 mil- 
lion. He was elected a Trus- 
tee Fellow in 2016. Up until his 
death, Kehoe also served on 
the Fordham College at Lin- 
coln Center Board of Advi- 
sers and on the Executive 
Committee of the President's 
Council. Those close to him 
described him as a "devoted 
father, husband and friend" 
who "loved Fordham and all 
of its people." "He had the 
strength and fortitude of his 
Marine Corps training, yet 
the empathy, compassion 
and faith of a son of Ignatius," 
said Fordham Trustee Fellow 
James E. Buckman, FCRH 
'66, PAR, friend and retired 
vice chairman of York Capi- 
tal Management. "He spared 
nothing of himself on behalf 
of Fordham, from sharing his 
treasure and his time to his 
leadership and total commit- 
ment." In 2007, Kehoe be- 
came a member of the inau- 
gural class inducted into 
the University's Archbishop 
Hughes Society, which recog- 
nizes those individuals and in- 
stitutions whose lifetime sup- 
port of the University totals 
$1 million or more. Among 
Kehoe's many contributions 
to the University was a gene- 
rous gift to rebuild the 
Lowenstein Center's Black 
Box Studio Theatre on the 
Lincoln Center campus, 
which was renamed the Ve- 
ronica Lally Kehoe Studio 
Theatre in memory of his 
late wife, Veronica, FCLC '02, 
who passed away in 2007. At 
Kehoe's request, a portion of 
that gift was allocated to es- 
tablish a scholarship fund for 
Fordham students in need. 
Kehoe is survived by his five 
children, Maura Ann, John, 
Kevin, Brendan and Allise; 
three stepchildren Meg, Jay, 
and Brooke; and his wife, 
Peggy Brennan Hassett. A 
wake was held for Kehoe on 
Thursday, June 29, 2017 from 
2pm to 5pm and 7pm to 9pm 
at the Frank E. Campbell 
Funeral Chapel, 1076 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New 
York. A funeral Mass will be 
held on Friday, June 30 at 
10am at the Church of St. Ig- 
natius Loyola, 980 Park 
Avenue, in New York, New 
York. Gifts to Fordham in Mr. 
Kehoe's name can be made 
by contacting the University 
at: Development and Univer- 
sity Relations, Fordham Uni- 
versity, 45 Columbus Avenue, 
New York, NY 10023 
(212)636-6550 

development@fordham.edu 
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Memorialize 
and celebrate 
a loved one 
in the pages 
of The New 
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MARCUSE— Adrian G. 



Adrian passed away peace- 
fully on June 29, 2017, in Palm 
Beach Gardens, Florida. He is 
survived by his loving family, 
including his wife of 32 years, 
Jeanne (Lieberman Ross- 
man) Marcuse, daughters 
Nancy (Ron) Marshall, Sally 
(Grey) Crawford, Elizabeth 
(Eric) Marcuse Martin, step- 
daughter Amy Rossman 
(James Schurtz) and cher- 
ished granddaughters Kath- 
erine and Susannah Marshall. 
He was preceded in death by 
his parents Maxwell and 
Mildred Marcuse, his sister, 
Muriel Kenler, and his first 
wife of 35 years, Janet (Rad- 
io) Marcuse. Adrian was born 
March 25, 1922, in Jamaica, 
Queens, NY. He attended 
MIT, graduating in 1 942 with a 
BS in mechanical engineer- 
ing, and then served 3 years 
in the South Pacific as a lieu- 
tenant in the USAAF, 18th 
Fighter Group, 13th Air Force 
where he received an Asiatic- 
-Pacific Theatre Ribbon with 
Five Battle Stars. After earn- 
ing an MS at MIT in 1946 in 
aero and thermodynamics, 
he had a 16 year career in en- 
gineering, primarily at West- 
inghouse, but was also in- 
strumental in early research 
at United Technologies for 
what would eventually be- 
come supersonic flight. In 
1962 he stepped in to assist his 
father at Laboratory Institute 
of Merchandising, a "junior 
college" now known as LIM 
College, that his father had 
founded in 1939 to train young 
women for careers in retail- 
ing. He headed the College 
for the next 40 years, having 
the vision to take it from a 
one year all girls certificate 
program to an associate de- 
gree granting institution, and 
then finally to a coed Middle 
States- accredited college of- 
fering four year bachelor's 
degrees. During his Presiden- 
cy he was also a founding 
member of what is now the 
influential statewide associa- 
tion known as APC Colleges. 
He also served as a trustee 
and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New 
York. In addition to his devo- 
tion to the College, Adrian 
was active in several higher 
education professional orga- 
nizations, held a number of 
volunteer positions in Glen 
Cove, NY where he resided 
for 50 years, and was in- 
volved in MIT alumni activity 
for many years. Private Inter- 
ment will take place at Pine- 
lawn Memorial Park in Far- 
mingdale, NY. A celebration 
of Adrian's life will be held in 
New York City on a Septem- 
ber date to be determined; 
for more information please 
contact the family or the 
President's Office at LIM Col- 
lege. Those who wish are in- 
vited to donate to the LIM 
College Fashion Education 
Foundation in Adrian's me- 
mory. (www.limfef.org). 


MCGRATH— John Williams. 
Died at home in Honolulu, HI 
on June 27, 2017, at the age of 
87. He had a long and suc- 
cessful career in real estate, 
which included the original 
development of Hilton Head 
Island, development of resort 
properties with Laurance 
Rockefeller, advising the 
Ford Foundation and an exe- 
cutive position at AIRCOA in 
Denver. A great friend to 
many and devoted head of 
his extended family. Gra- 
duate of Amherst College '51 
and Yale Law School '54. 
Served in the United States 
Navy '54-'56. Husband of 
Mary Philpotts, brother of 
Anne Kilbourn Caretto and 
the late R. Gregory McGrath. 
Brother-in-law of Elizabeth 
McGrath. Uncle of Mary Kil- 
bourn, Tim Kilbourn, Anne 
Bonington, Peggy Sherman, 
Cathy McGrath, Libby Gra- 
ham, and Rob McGrath. God- 
father of Jamie Bielawa. His 
wisdom, counsel, generosity 
of spirit, and sense of humor 
were a gift to all who knew 
him. Memorial services will 
be held in Honolulu and New 
England. For additional infor- 
mation contact 

mary.kilbourn@gmail.com. 


MORGENSTERN— Alan S. 
Age 65. Beloved son of De- 
borah, and Frank of blessed 
memory; cherished brother 
of Richard and Carol Kauf- 
man; treasured uncle of Mi- 
chael, David and Sari Mor- 
genstern, and Michael and 
Amalia Kaufman; and adored 
brother-in-law of Tamara 
Morgenstern and Jeffrey 
Kaufman. Real estate and 
hotel developer, investor, and 
prolific photographer. We are 
devastated to say goodbye to 
this sweet, selfless and kind 
soul, taken far too soon by 
brain cancer. 


NITTOLI— Janice, 
on June 30, 2017. Caring citiz- 
en and friend, beloved wife of 
Richard Tofel. Funeral ser- 
vice will be held on Wednes- 
day, July 5th, 11:30am at 
Frank E. Campbell - The 
Funeral Chapel, 1 076 Madison 
Avenue at 81 st Street. 


OSSIP— Audrey A., on June 28, 
2017. Devoted wife of the late 
Jerry Ossip; loving mother of 
Dale, Brad and Michael (Re- 
becca), grandmother of Da- 
ryl (Judy), Jessica (Paulo), 
Jonathan and Rachel and her 
five great- grandchildren. She 
will fondly be remembered 
for her wonderful sense of 
humor. 


PERSKIE— David B. 

Alpine Country Club, its 
Officers, Board of Governors, 
Members and Staff deeply 
mourn the passing of its long- 
time Member, and offer our 
deepest condolences to the 
entire Perskie family. 

Alpine Country Club 


RANALD— Margaret Loftus, 
passed away peacefully at 
the age of 89 on June 29, 2017 
in New York City. An avid 
traveler, teacher, historian, 
storyteller, researcher, walk- 
er and reader, her fierce intel- 
ligence, elegance, kindness 
and wit will be greatly missed 
by all who knew her. Born in 
Auckland, New Zealand, she 
received her B.A. from Vic- 
toria University of Welling- 
ton, and her first M.A. from 
the University of New Zea- 
land. Awarded a Fulbright 
Scholarship in 1952, she came 
to America to earn another 
M.A. as well as a doctorate in 
English at the University of 
California Los Angeles 
(UCLA). A well-respected 
Shakespeare scholar, she ap- 
proached both work and life 
from a quietly feminist per- 
spective. After receiving her 
PhD in 1958, she began her 
academic career as the se- 
cretary to the President of 
Princeton University. Howev- 
er, she quickly secured a 
teaching position at Temple 
University, then moved on to 
Queens College of the City 
University of New York, 
where she spent the majority 
of her career. She was the re- 
cipient of numerous honors 
for her published work on En- 
glish literature and theater, 
and the author of several 
books, including John Web- 
ster, Shakespeare and His So- 
cial Context: Essays in Osmo- 
tic Knowledge and Literary 
Interpretation and The Eu- 
gene O'Neill Companion. Ac- 
tive in many academic orga- 
nizations, such as the Modern 
Language Association, the 
American Society for 
Theatre Research and the 
Eugene O'Neill Society, she 
was a passionate believer in 
the power and beauty of 
words, and an enthusiastic 
and frequent theatergoer. 
Pre-deceased by husband, 
Ralph Arthur Ranald in 2006, 
she is survived by her sisters 
Patricia and Geraldine, 
daughter Caroline, and 
grandsons Sean and William. 
Visitation will be held on 
Wednesday, July 5th from 
5pm-8pm at the Walter B. 
Cooke Funeral Home, 352 
East 87th Street. Services will 
be held at 11am on Thursday, 
July 6th at Holy T rinity Catho- 
lic Church, 213 West 82nd 
Street. In lieu of flowers, the 
family requests that you pur- 
chase a good book and read it 
in her memory. 


RICHMOND— Miriam W. Age 
96, of Cambridge, MA, and 
Peabody, MA, on Friday, 
June 16, 2017. Graduate of 
Hunter College. Beloved wife 
of Martin R. Richmond. 
Adored Mom of Winifred J. 
Richmond and Robert L. 
Richmond and his wife, Julie. 
Cherished Grandma of Max, 
Eli and Owen. Devoted sister 
of Hilda Wiedman, Lucille 
Wiedman and Dr. Michael 
Wiedman. Levine Chapels, 
Brookline 617-277-8300 
www.levinechapel.com 


ROSS— Lawrence R., M.D., 
age 86, died on Wednesday, 
June 28, 2017, in New York, 
NY. Larry graduated from 
Brown University and New 
York University Medical 
School. He was a cardiologist 
in Manhattan for forty years, 
beloved and respected by his 
many patients. Larry was an 
avid tennis player, accom- 
plished musician and world 
traveller. He is survived by 
his wife of 29 years, Sonia 
Rath; his children, David, 
Sara and Peter, his step- 
daughters, Andrea and Hal- 
ley, and his many grandchild- 
ren. Contributions in his me- 
mory may be made to 
Planned Parenthood, Nation- 
al Headquarters. 


SCOTT— Harold Bartlett, Jr. 



Tarrytown, NY to Harold 
Bartlett Scott and Mabel 
Brace. He passed away June 
2nd in Palm Beach, FL. He is 
survived by two children 
Harold Bartlett Scott III and 
Alexandra Scott Amorosi to 
his wife of 43 years Jane 
Russell Scott, and five child- 
ren Jane Scott Cullen, Susan 
Scott Webb, Judith Scott 
Evans, Audrey Scott Schou 
and Anne Scott Whiteside to 
his late wife Mary Rachel 
Baker Scott. Hal served in the 
United States Navy during 
World War II, after which he 
returned to his family's busi- 
ness, The Denver Chemical 
Company. He went on to 
found Harold B. Scott, Inc. to 
represent American drug and 
toiletry companies world- 
wide. Later Hal was appoin- 
ted Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce in the administra- 
tions of Presidents Nixon and 
Ford from 1969-1972. From 
1973-1979 he served as Pres- 
ident and CEO of the US/ 
USSR Trade and Economic 
Council, dedicated to increas- 
ing trade relations with the 
Soviet Union. A memorial 
service will be held Novem- 
ber 4th in Palm Beach, FL. 
Memorial donations can be 
made to: Send it Foundation. 
(www.senditfoundation.org) 
Hal's grandson's legacy. 


SILVERSTEIN — Howard, 

87, of Manhattan, died peace- 
fully on June 28, surrounded 
by his loving family. Born in 
Brooklyn on December 18, 
1929 to Sigmund and Gussie 
Silverstein, Howard loved his 
family and friends, travel, 
and good books, music, food 
and wine. His 50+ years as a 
Professor of English at Long 
Island University brought him 
profound joy. He is survived 
by Carol, his wife of 52 years, 
daughters Kate and Eve, son- 
s-in-law Paul and Ishrar, 'ho- 
norary son' Tsabikos, and 
grandchildren Liam, Georgia, 
Abi and May. His family will 
miss him terribly. 


SINOPOLI— Joseph Sr., died at 
home at age 74. He had a 50 
year Wall Street career with 
Dean Witter, Cantor Fitzger- 
ald, and last with his own Ex- 
ecutive Search Firm, JM As- 
sociates. Survived by his be- 
loved wife Rosalie; sons Wil- 
liam, and Joseph, Jr., and sis- 
ter and brother-in-law. 


WILLIAMS— Julia "Judy" 
McGraw. 



Judy entered the world as Ju- 
lia Becker McGraw on Fe- 
bruary 23, 1922 in Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, the first- 
born child of Arno and Helen 
McGraw. Strong, wise and 
witty, Judy lived life fully as a 
gracious and beloved daugh- 
ter, sister, wife, in-law, moth- 
er, grandmother, great- 
grandmother and friend. Gra- 
duating from Parkersburg 
High School in 1940, where 
she was a member of its ac- 
claimed a Capella choir, the 
young beauty enrolled in 
West Virginia University. 
There she joined Kappa Kap- 
pa Gamma sorority and con- 
tinued her high school pas- 
sion of singing as a member 
of the University a Capella 
choir. World War II cut her 
college career short at age 20, 
as her fiance. Lieutenant 
Robert "Bob" Earl Williams 
of Marietta, Ohio, was called 
to duty shortly after the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Judy drove 
cross-country with her broth- 
er, Bill, to marry Bob in Yu- 
ma, Arizona, honeymoon in 
Palm Springs and set up 
home in Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, where the new groom 
continued his training as a 
fighter pilot. Then soon, as a 
new bride, she again drove to 
the far edge of the continent - 
Bangor, Maine - to wave adi- 
eu to Bob in his P-38, as his 
squadron departed for duty in 
the European Theater. Bob 
dipped his wings to her, then 
banked over the Atlantic on a 
treacherous route to Great 
Britain via Greenland and Ice- 
land. Within a year, he was 
shot down in Tunisia and de- 
clared missing in action. 
Never abandoning hope, 
Judy eventually learned Bob 
was a prisioner of war in Sta- 
lag Luft III, of "The Great Es- 
cape" fame, and after the 
war lovingly welcomed him 
home following his 30 months 
as a POW. Judy and Bob re- 
sumed their life together in 
Birmingam, Michigan, raising 
two children, Julie and Bob 
Jr., and after stints in Illinois 
and Ohio moved to Vero 
Beach in 1976, where the 
quickly made lifelong friends 
through their many social 
and community activities. Ju- 
dy's beloved husband Bob 
passed away in 1979. A natur- 
al leader and dedicated com- 
munity steward, Judy was a 
longtime member of The Ju- 
nior League and her condom- 
inium board. Energetic and 
athletic, she excelled at ten- 
nis, playing a club champion- 
ship level. Aesthetically gift- 
ed, she was adept in design, 
fashion, and gardening. Curi- 
ous and informed, her inter- 
ests ranged from current 
events to culture and politics, 
with views she freely shared 
with conviction. And blessed 
with depth of character, she 
conducted her affairs poised 
with dignity, elegance, 
strength, intelligence and 
sophisticated wit. Judy was 
deeply devoted to her be- 
loved extended family, 
daughter Julie Howting and 
her husband Buzz of La Quin- 
ta, California; son Bob Wil- 
liams and Karen Katen of 
Vero Beach, New York City, 
and Connecticut; grand - 
daughter Carrie Strom and 
her husband Ben of Corona 
Del Mar, California; and 
great-grandchildren Bridget 
and Henry Strom. Above all 
else, her life revolved around 
her family, their accomplish- 
ments and happy lives 
brought great joy and pride to 
her. Judy is also survived by 
her brother Arno William Mc- 
Graw, Jr., and his wife Jan; 
and sisters Henne Kropf and 
Molly McCabe and her hus- 
band Mark. She will be 
missed by all who had the pri- 
vilege of knowing and loving 
her. Current events, culture, 
politics and sport— especially 
the Detroit Tigers, generated 
great interest and strong opi- 
nions in Judy. Her take on 
things often resulted in me- 
morable one-liners... A Cele- 
bration of Judy's life was held 
Tuesday, June 27, 2017 at Tri- 
nity Episcopal Church Cha- 
pel, 2365 Pine Avenue, Vero 
Beach, Florida 32960. Inurn- 
ment will take place at Johns 
Island Cemetery at a later 
date. In lieu of flowers, the fa- 
mily suggests that memorial 
contributions be sent to Court 
Appointed Special Advocates 
of Orange County at 
casaoc.org or Help Me See 
at helpmesee.org. Online 
condolences may be made 
at www.coxgifford 

seawinds.com. 


Memorial ^emtcea 


PRENDERGAST— Margot 
Reynolds. Funeral Service on 
Tuesday, July 11th, 10am, at 
St. Thomas More, 65 East 
89th Street, NYC, NY 10128. 
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BALDINGER — Dan. 

It is 10 years that you left me. 
You are remembered every- 
day with love and thanks for 
all the wonderful years we 
had together. You will never 
be forgotten by your friends 
and family. 

With love always. M 

COHEN — Elias A. 

Although 65 years have 
passed since our beloved 
founder, Elias A. Cohen, 
passed away on July 2, 1952, 
he is still remembered with 
love and reverence by the 
thousands of deserving boys 
and girls who were privileged 
to come to his Tranquillity 
Farm and Camp for a few fun 
filled weeks each summer 
since July 1st, 1919. In the spir- 
it of Noblesse Oblige his de- 
voted family, his many loyal 
friends and a grateful Alumni 
are all helping to perpetuate 
his Tranquillity Camp as a liv- 
ing monument to this great 
American humanitarian. We 
are proud to announce that 
Tranquillity is now celebrat- 
ing its 99th year. 

T ranquillity Camp, Inc. 

Earlton, NY 
Richard Lawrence, President 

COHEN — Elias A. 

Ever present in our thoughts, 
we lovingly recall our 
E.A. Cohen who left us 
65 years ago on July 2, 1952. 
The Cohen Family 
The Elias A. Cohen 
Foundation 

GREENOUGH — Beverly Sills 
(1929-2007) and 
GREENOUGH— Meredith 
Holden (1959-2016) 

Love always and forever, 
Lindley and Nancy 

MEPPEN— Samuel and Edith. 
July 2, 1923. Dearest parents, 
grandparents, and 
great-grandparents. 

We cherish their memory. 

WILSON — Philip D. Jr. 

02/14/1920-06/29/2016. 
Darling Pinch, Forever in our 
hearts. Lucy and Mercy 


SOLIN— Trudy. 



(nee Palinsky), aged 81, died 
June 27, 2017. Raised in 

Brooklyn, NY, she was a life- 
long fine artist. A graduate of 
Sarah Lawrence College, she 
studied painting and sculp- 
ture at the Skowhegan School 
in Maine, the Art Center of 
Northern New Jersey, the Art 
Students League of New 
York, and the Sarah Law- 
rence Extension in Lacoste, 
France. In her dedication to 
being an artist, she always 
embraced new forms and 
challenges in her work. She 
was featured in many solo 
and collaborative exhibitions 
in the Northeast and taught 
art to senior citizens for two 
decades, enabling them to 
express their life experiences 
through art. A legendary 
cook and baker, old and new 
friends were welcome in her 
home. A fitness enthusiast, 
she was a lifelong runner. 
Trudy was preceded in death 
by her husband of 60 years. 
Dr. Jerome Solin, and their 
daughters, Nina and Alexa. 
Survivors include son Seth 
and his wife Janet, son David, 
and granddaughters Serena, 
Alana, and Julia. Never was 
there a woman more full 
of grace. Contributions in 
Trudy's memory can be 
made to The Fund for Sarah 
Lawrence, Office of Ad- 
vancement, Sarah Lawrence 
College, 1 Mead Way, Bronx- 
ville, NY 10708. 


VEIL— Simone. 

The Officers, Board mem- 
bers, and global staff of the 
American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee (JDC) 
mourn the passing of Simone 
Veil, esteemed politician. Ho- 
locaust survivor, and mem- 
ber of JDC's International 
Council. We extend our deep- 
est condolences to her family 
and join the countless indivi- 
duals touched by her life's 
work, recalling her dedication 
to improving the human con- 
dition and ensuring the les- 
sons of the Holocaust were 
translated into knowledge, 
acts of care, and mutual re- 
spect. May her memory be a 
blessing and her legacy a gift 
to future generations. 

Penny Blumenstein 
Chairman of the Board 
Stanley A. Rabin 
President 
David M. Schizer 
Chief Executive Officer 


WECHSLER— Harry C., 



97, of Weston, MA, chemist, 
business leader, and philan- 
thropist, died June 29, 2017. 
Born in Romania and educat- 
ed in England, Israel, and the 
US, Wechsler's career 
spanned bench research in 
the nascent plastics industry 
to the presidencies of Borden 
Chemical and Beatrice Che- 
mical, Inc.; ownership of the 
Farboil Company; and the 
founding of the Institute of 
Contemporary Affairs and 
NGO Monitor in Jerusalem. 
Wechsler was known for his 
incisive analytical skills, vast 
store of knowledge and inter- 
national experience, patri- 
cian demeanor, and generosi- 
ty with both counsel and re- 
sources. He is survived by his 
beloved wife of 67 years, 
Ruth Reiser Wechsler; three 
daughters and sons-in-law, 
Mia Wechsler Doron (Scott), 
Dana Wechsler Linden (Lar- 
ry), and Sharon Wechsler 
Jacques (Michael); two nep- 
hews, Joav Leventer and 
Oded Leventer; and five 
grandchildren, Anna Craig, 
Nathan Jacques, Tess Lin- 
den, Lily Doron, and Maya 
Linden. The funeral is a pri- 
vate, graveside service with 
a memorial service to follow 
at a future date. 

WEISS— Harold, almost 99 
years, peacefully at home. 
Married to Pearl 75 years. 
Loved his children David, 
Helene, Bob; grandchildren 
Eric, Andrea, Elise (Andrew), 
Eli, Jocelin, Chloe; great- 
grandchildren Tressa, 

Harper; Cookie, Massenet's 
"Manon" and tennis. 


In 

Memoriam: 
Celebrate 
a Life 

Memorialize 
and celebrate 
a loved one 
in the pages 
of The New 
York Times. 


For more information, visit 
advertising.nytimes.com 
or call 1-800-458-5522. 
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GIVE A DIGITAL SUBSCRIPTION TO A STUDENT AT THE EDUCATION RATE 


©trcJfeUt J|ork®imes HELPS 
STUDENTS SUCCEED - IN COLLEGE, 
IN THEIR CAREERS, IN LIFE 
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CELEBRATE THE 4TH OF JULY! 


LAST 3 DAYS 



TUE IN EXTRA 
If - 31 s - 25 s 20 % OFF 

almost all sale and clearance items when you receive 
your Deal Reveal card in store for a total savings of 40-70%. 

See a sales associate for details. 



‘Sale ends July 4, 2017, unless otherwise Indicated. REG./ORIG. PRICES REFLECT OFFERING PRICES. SAVINGS MAY NOT BE BASED ON ACTUAL SALES. INTERMEDIATE MARKDOWNS MAY HAVE BEEN TAKEN. SOME ORIGINAL PRICES MAY NOT HAVE BEEN IN EFFECT DURING THE PAST 90 DAYS. Certain designer, brand 
and leased department exclusions apply. See a sales associate for details. Excludes Women’s Designer, Women’s Swimwear, Contemporary Denim, Men’s Designer Lab, Men’s Premium Denim, Men's Tech and Electronics, Fine Jewelry, Luxury Watches, Cosmetics and Fragrances. Selection varies by store. Reg./Orig. prices reflect offering prices. Savings may not 
be based on actual sales. Intermediate markdowns may have been taken. Savings off original and already-reduced prices. Total savings 40-70% off original prices. Some items may be included in sales already in progress or in future sales. No adjustments to prior purchases. 

PLEASE VISIT BLOOMINGDALES.COM OR CALL STORES FOR HOURS. 59TH STREET & LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 212-705-2000 • SOHO, 504 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 212-729-5900 • 175 BLOOMINGDALE RD, WHITE PLAINS, 914-684-6200 
ROOSEVELT FIELD MALL, GARDEN CITY: FURNITURE GALLERY 516-620-6400 • ROOSEVELT FIELD MALL, GARDEN CITY: HOME AND FASHION STORE 516-873-2700 • WALT WHITMAN MALL, HUNTINGTON, 631-425-6700 • THE SHOPS AT RIVERSIDE, 
HACKENSACK, 201-457-2000 • THE MALL AT SHORT HILLS, SHORT HILLS, 973-548-2200 • BRIDGEWATER COMMONS, BRIDGEWATER, 908-762-2400 • WILLOWBROOK MALL, WAYNE, 973-582-2400 



7 POP 



5 THEATER 

High schools equivalent of 
the Tonys. by rachel syme 

8 CLASSICAL 

The dutiful metronome, by 

CORINNA da FONSECA-WOLLHEIM 



Vince Staples’s work speaks 
for him. by joe coscarelli 

15 ART 

Analia Sabans folds and 
fault lines, by jori finkel 


THEATER | MUSIC | FILM | DANCE 
TELEVISION | ART 
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‘As soon as I’m told 
not to laugh at 
something, then it 
immediately becomes 
hysterically funny.’ 

MICHAEL PALIN 
A FOUNDER OF MONTY 
PYTHON 


By DAVE ITZKOFF 

When we meet Tom Parfitt, the elderly cen- 
tral character in the PBS mini-series “Re- 
member Me,” he has just fallen down a 
flight of stairs in his home. He is then moved 
to an assisted-living facility, where a social 
worker falls out of his bedroom window to 
her death, leaving him the only apparent 
suspect. 

The mystery that follows is part detective 
story of earthbound sleuthing and part in- 
vestigation into the otherworldly realm of 
ghosts and the undead. The tale ultimately 
reveals Parfitt as much more than he ap- 


pears : not kindly or incapable, but dark, de- 
vious and even older than the man of 80- 
something years he claims to be. 

In short, it was a perfect part for Michael 
Palin, the British actor and founding mem- 
ber of the antic, erudite Monty Python com- 
edy troupe. 

“I could be really unpleasant,” Mr. Palin 
said, excitedly describing the role in a re- 
cent phone interview from London. He 
paused, then corrected himself: “Well, I 
couldn’t — my character could be really un- 
pleasant. Which helped the Palin image, I 
think, by tarnishing it a bit.” 

Through the characters he has played in 


One Sly Python 


nearly 50 years’ worth of Monty Python 
television shows and films — devious shop- 
keepers; an aspiring lumberjack; an adven- 
turous knight who just wants a bit of peril — 
Mr. Palin, 74, has cultivated a reputation for 
being a sympathetic, likable guy. 
“Remember Me” not only allowed Mr. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 


Michael Palin returns to PBS in a 
drama, with no jokes or exploding 
penguins in sight. 


Shakespeare as Source, Not Scripture 


An opera of 'Hamlet 7 feels 
both familiar and unexpected. 


By ZACHARY WOOLFE 

LEWES, ENGLAND — “To be or not to be — ” 

As the title character begins his most fa- 
mous soliloquy in Brett Dean’s new operatic 
version of “Hamlet,” playing at the Glynde- 
bourne Festival here through July 6, you 
may well find yourself nodding in recogni- 
tion as he sings it. But it comes out different 
than you learned in school. Those immortal 
opening words are followed not by the fa- 
miliar “that is the question,” but by “ay, 
there’s the point.” 

Wait, what? 

The latter phrase, it turns out, comes 
from the abbreviated First Quarto version 
of the play — which may have preceded the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 


Imagining the playwright 
as a kind of punk rocker. 

By ALEXIS SOLOSKI 

Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness and some get a series order 400 years 
post-mortem. On July 10, TNT will debut the 
first two episodes of “Will,” a boisterous, 
steampunk-style period drama that imag- 
ines William Shakespeare’s early years in 
London. 

Shakespeare remains a cultural touch- 
stone and an academic trove. The tales he 
adapted and invented can still astonish, de- 
light and provoke. But can his own story — 
20-something kid from a sleepy, sheepy 
market town breaks into the Elizabethan 
theater scene — inspire a hit show? 

Well, it’s been tried in film — from a 1914 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 13 



Sarah Connolly, left, and Barbara Hannigan. 



Laurie Davidson as Shakespeare in “Will.” 
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The Week Ahead 

A SURVEY OF THE CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 


POP 

PAYING TRIBUTE 
TO ART BLAKEY 

GIOVANNI RUSSONELLO 

® The fluid, multidirectional 
heft of Tony Allen’s drum- 
ming helped define the sound and 
gravitas of Fela Kuti’s Afrika 70 
band, which pioneered the 
Afrobeat style in the 1960s and 
70s. Mr. Allen doubled as the 
group’s de facto musical director 
for over a decade, and even re- 
corded a few albums with the 
band under his own name. 

From early on, jazz was a chief 
influence on him, alongside high- 
life and Nigerian spiritual music. 
He listened especially to the 
swing of Art Blakey, which was as 
dense and weighty in its own way 
as Mr. Allen’s funk beat. Mr. 
Allen’s latest release is an EP for 
Blue Note Records that pays 
tribute to Blakey ’s music; it 
bends the music of Blakey into a 
grooving Afrobeat sound. He will 
present a quartet featuring some 
of the musicians from that record 
to Le Poisson Rouge at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday, July 5. (lpr.com.) 
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ART 

A GALLERY OWNER 
WITH A KEEN EYE 

HOLLAND COTTER 

® Few people are in a better 
position to make art their 
own than art dealers, and Claude 
Simard (1956-2014) did so with an 
unusually adventurous eye. As a 
co-founder of Jack Shainman 
Gallery in Manhattan, he helped 
establish the careers of such 
bright-light American artists as 
Radcliffe Bailey, Nick Cave and 
Kerry James Marshall, all of 
whom appear in the heady tribute 
exhibition called “If I Had Pos- 
session Over Judgement Day: 
Collections of Claude Simard” at 
the Tang Museum at Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
through Sept. 24. 

But what set him apart from 
many contemporaries in the field 
was the style and range of his 
shopping: He spent significant 
time on the ground in Africa and 
Asia, networking and following 
leads, and some of the treasures 
he tracked down, from Indian 
Tantric paintings to Ghanaian 
Fante Asafo flags, are here. 
(tang.skidmore.edu) 


The drummer Art Blakey, above, will 
get a tribute from Tony Allen. 



FILM 

A FEW MIDNIGHT 
INDISCRETIONS 

ERIK PIEPENBURG 


© 


It’s been 40 years since the 
1 birth of the VHS tape, a 
game-changing development in 
home entertainment that 
awakened a generation of horror 
fans to the pleasures of backyard- 
bred, no-budget horror. This 
summer, Nitehawk Cinema in 
Brooklyn celebrates this mile- 
stone with midnight screenings of 
movies that emerged from the 
grotesque corners of the shot-on- 
video universe, including “Zombie 
Bloodbath” (Aug. 4) and “Black 
Devil Doll From Hell” (Sept. 1). 
Naturally, the films will be shown 


Who’s your dentist? A 
scene from “The Necro 
Files.” 

on VHS. 

This weekend, video disciples 
with steel caldrons for stomachs 
can check out “The Necro Files” 
(1997), Matt Jaissle’s jaw-drop- 
pingly gory trash fest about de- 
tectives battling a zombie killer 
with a prodigious erection, and a 
satanic cult that summons to life 
an undead baby that floats on air. 
“It’s a party movie to watch with 
friends drinking beer and puk- 
ing,” one fan gushed. 

As a pre-film bonus there will 
be trailers of other outre VHS-era 
films. Keep your eyes peeled for 
the shot-on-Super-8 rarity “The 
Abomination,” about toothy mon- 
sters with a taste for human 
entrails, (nitehawkcinema.com) 


THEATER 

THE CLASS DIVIDE, 
AND ITS LESSONS 

BEN BRANTLEY 

® Dominique Morisseau has 
one of the most penetrating 
voices to emerge from the last 
decade of American theater, 
combining poetic vernacular with 
a probing social conscience that 
brings to mind Arthur Miller and 
August Wilson. In her “Detroit 
Cycle” of plays, particularly “Skel- 
eton Crew,” she used solidly clas- 
sic forms to investigate moral 
ambiguity, and her “Sunset Baby” 
explored the conflicted legacy of 
the Black Power movement of the 
1960s and 70s. 

Now Ms. Morisseau is measur- 
ing a different sort of generational 
divide with “Pipeline,” now in 
previews and opening Monday, 
July 10, in a Lincoln Center The- 
ater production, which portrays a 
city public-school teacher who 
sends her own son to a private 
academy, with explosive results. 
The director is Lileana Blain- 
Cruz, who has collaborated mem- 
orably with the boundary-pushing 
playwrights Lucas Hnath and 
Suzan-Lori Parks. (Mitzi E. New- 
house Theater, lct.org.) 


Karen Pittman in 
“Pipeline,” written by 
Dominique Morisseau. 
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James Whiteside and 
Misty Copeland of 
American Ballet Theater. 


music and those that found inspi- 
ration elsewhere in his oeuvre. 
Among them: “The Nutcracker 
Pas de Deux” and “Aurora’s Wed- 
ding” from “Sleeping Beauty,” by 
Alexei Ratmansky, and “AfterEf- 
fect,” a 2015 work by the Ballet 
Theater principal dancer Marcelo 
Gomes. George Balanchine, a big 
Tchaikovsky fan, is represented 
here as well with “Tchaikovsky 
Pas de Deux,” from 1960, set to a 
lost-then-found piece of the origi- 
nal “Swan Lake” score, and “Mo- 
zartiana,” an ode to Tchaikovsky’s 
musical forebear, which Balan- 
chine first choreographed in 1933. 
(abt.org) 


DANCE 

IT’S TCHAIKOVSKY. 
IT’S SPECTACULAR. 

BRIAN SCHAEFER 

® When you think of ballet, 
you likely hear Tchaikovsky. 
Though he composed scores for 
only three ballets, they’ve en- 
dured: “Swan Lake,” “Sleeping 
Beauty” and “The Nutcracker.” 
(Thanks to the latter, he’s in- 
escapable come Christmas.) 

This week, American Ballet 
Theater departs from its story 
ballet marathon to conclude its 
spring season with a tribute to the 
Russian Romantic. “Tchaikovsky 
Spectacular” mixes and matches 
works set to his well-known ballet 


CLASSICAL 
HE’S IN RESIDENCE, 
AND MAKING NOISE 

ZACHARY WOOLFE 

Fresh from a starring role at 
the Ojai Festival in Califor- 
nia, the prodigious multi-instru- 
mentalist and composer Tyshawn 
Sorey, a developing master of 
unpredictable complexities, set- 
tles down at the cozy Stone in the 
East Village on Wednesday, July 
5, for a five-day residency. In 
those shows, Mr. Sorey will 
mostly be on percussion or be- 
hind the drum set, though he’ll 
play piano and synthesizer on 
Friday as part of a quartet that 
also includes Peter Evans (trum- 


pet), Tim Dahl (bass) and Weasel 
Walter (drums). 

On Saturday, his 36th birthday, 
he will be joined by John Zorn, 
the Stone’s founder and a pungent 
saxophonist, for an extended duo. 
And on Sunday, July 9, Mr. Sorey 
will play solo, billed to appear on 
drum set, percussion, piano, 
trombone and, tantalizingly, “in- 
stallation,” in preparation for a 
coming recording. (Every 
evening at 8:30 p.m., thestonenyc 
.com.) 


The composer and 
multi-instrumentalist 
Tyshawn Sorey in 2015. 




TELEVISION 
TINY, TINY BITES. 
VERY, VERY DEADLY. 

NEIL GENZLINGER 

The Discovery Channel, 
known for the frivolous 
programming stunt called Shark 
Week, goes much smaller and 
much more serious on Thursday, 
July 6, with a documentary about 
another dangerous animal, the 
mosquito. It’s scarier than any of 
those shows about great whites 
and hammerheads. 

The film, directed by Su Rynard 
and titled simply “Mosquito,” 
begins with the Zika virus but 
soon branches out to encompass 
chikungunya, West Nile, dengue 


Bart Knols, a medical 
entomologist, in 
“Mosquito.” 


and malaria. Mosquito-borne 
illnesses once took decades to 
spread, experts note, but with 
easy global travel the dispersion 
time is much shorter today. 

“There’s a sea of blood at 10- 
kilometer height now,” Bart 
Knols, a medical entomologist, 
says, referring to airplane pas- 
sengers, “and in that sea of blood 
there’s viruses, there’s parasites.” 

The program explains why 
pesticides alone can’t solve the 
problem, especially given the 
many varieties of mosquitoes and 
the insect’s efficiency. Mr. Knols 
summarizes, “it’s the most dan- 
gerous animal in the world.” 
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A Word With 


QUOTABLES 

“If a rapper could drive 
a Toyota without 
getting clowned, then 
they would do it.” 

THE RAPPER VINCE STAPLES, 
PAGE 7 




“I don’t want to 
sugarcoat it. Nothing 
in this business is 
guaranteed.” 

THE TONY-NOMINATED ACTRESS 
EVA NOBLEZADA, PAGE 5 


“I’m interested in 
taking something 
apart to see if it can 
have another life.” 

THE ARTIST AN ALIA SABAN, 
PAGE 15 



Ray Romano Still Fears the Tunny Police’ 


By ROBERT ITO 

Ray Romano was in his office at the Warner Bros, 
lot in Burbank, Calif., leafing through a large blue 
notebook he fills with ideas he hopes to someday 
transform into comedy bits. “Matso. Nickname till 
Matt loses weight,” reads one. “Dog life span. 

Shave a couple years off the tortoise,” reads an- 
other. When asked to translate each cryptic note, 
he spins a very funny tale. “Every time I have a 
thought, I put it in the book,” he said. 

Mr. Romano is still doing stand-up, long after the 
mad success of the sitcom “Everybody Loves 
Raymond” made getting up in front of a bunch of 
boozy fans an indulgence rather than a financial 
necessity. For the past several years, however, he’s 
also taken on ever more dramatic roles. He is 
currently appearing in the film “The Big Sick” as a 
dad whose daughter (Zoe Kazan) is in a medically 
induced coma (it’s funnier than it sounds) ; the 
comedian Kumail Nanjiani (“Silicon Valley”) stars 
in the film as, you guessed it, a stand-up comic, as 
well as the daughter’s sometime beau. And on Aug. 
13, Mr. Romano appears in the Epix series “Get 
Shorty,” based on the Elmore Leonard novel, where 
he plays a producer trying to finance his latest 
picture with sackfuls of fives and tens. 

Tall and self-deprecating, Mr. Romano wore a 
Casio digital watch, circa 1985. He spoke about his 
earliest days in the business and why he forced 
himself to learn every country and its capital (“I 
started worrying about Alzheimer’s”). These are 
edited excerpts from the conversation. 

In “The Big Sick,” you manage to find humor in 
comas and 9/11. What’s so funny about great pain? 

Well, in stand-up, there’s that idea that comedy 
comes from a dark place, but it’s not a rule. There 
are so many brilliant people that have functional, 
normal childhoods, you know? Seinfeld is the No. 1 
exception to all those rules about comedy, that you 
have to have a neglectful parent or something. 
Having said that, the rule works for me [laughs]. I 
always say, ‘If my father had hugged me once, I’d 
be an accountant right now.’ One hug, and I would- 
n’t have to do any of this. 

You’ve been doing stand-up since the late ‘80s. Do 
you remember your worst night? 

Oh, there are so many of them. In the beginning, 
there are endless amounts of worst nights. But 
there was one, after “Everybody Loves Raymond” 
had been on for a year, out at the University of 
Florida’s Gator Growl. It’s in the stadium, like, 
30,000 people, Dave Chappelle, Larry the Cable 



Guy and me. Five minutes in, I heard a woman yell 
out, “You better start getting funny.” 

Anything you miss about those early days? 

There was something gratifying about going up 
onstage in front of a room full of total strangers. 
They’ve never seen you in their life, and they’re 
kind of like, who is this guy? And then you win that 
crowd over. That will never happen again, only 
because somebody in the audience has seen me. 
Seinfeld said, they give you the first 10 minutes if 
you’re well known. But you still gotta be funny. 

Are there stand-ups now where you go, ‘Wow, I wish 
I could do that?' 

Yes. Dave Attell. Louis C.K. I just wish I had the 
balls to do some of the stuff they do, and be able to 
make it funny. There would be times when I was 
coming up with a bit and I’d do it onstage, and I 
could just feel that, mmm, that’s not me. I’ll have to 
give that to Dave Attell. 

You’re doing more roles that mix drama and com- 
edy. Who do you think does that well? 

If you want to pick the biggest turn of all, it’s Bry- 
an Cranston, who went from “Malcolm in the Mid- 
dle” to “Breaking Bad.” I just saw “Wakefield,” 
where he’s hiding from his family in his attic for a 
year. Who’s done a bigger twist than that, right? 
And then Louie Anderson in “Baskets,” playing 
Zach Galifianakis’s mother. 

Your character in “Get Shorty” is a largely unsuc- 
cessful producer who still has specific ideas on how 
to make it in Hollywood. What’s the worst advice 
you’ve gotten about the business? 

In the beginning of “Raymond,” I think someone 
said, ‘Why don’t you just write it yourself?,’ as 
opposed to shopping it around and finding 
[showrunner] Phil Rosenthal. If I had followed that 
advice, we’re not here. 

When you first started taking on dramatic roles, 
what was your biggest worry? 

You wonder, are you any good? It’s just doubt, 
that’s the biggest thing. The desire is there. But 
then I also want to be a pro golfer, and that’s never 
gonna happen. 

You still have worries like that? 

Oh yeah. No matter how successful you are. I hear 
that from other comedians all the time. You’re just 
waiting for the funny police to come and arrest you 
as an impostor. 
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Theater 


Summer Is the Time for Stretching 

Relaxing on the beach? Dozing by the pool? Not these writers and performers, who are using 
the warmer months to take some risks, test themselves and expand their talents onstage. 



CODY O'LOUGHLIN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


After Drifting Away, a Return 


over A span of some four decades in 
which he helped found Chicago’s Practical 
Theater Company, with an ensemble that 
included his future wife, Julia Louis-Drey- 
fus; acted for two seasons on “Saturday 
Night Live”; created the TV sitcoms “The 
Single Guy” and “Watching Ellie”; and 
wrote comedy movies including “Bye Bye 
Love,” Brad Hall says he has few career 
regrets. 

“That’s because I have a selective mem- 
ory,” Mr. Hall joked in a recent phone 
interview. A bit more sincerely, he added: 
“Those regrets that I do have are, exclu- 
sively, not doing plays that I wish I had 
done. So now I decided to say yes when 
people ask me to do them.” 

Among the opportunities that Mr. Hall 
has embraced in this more receptive mode 


is the Gloucester Stage Company’s sum- 
mer production of “The Effect,” by the 
British playwright Lucy Prebble. 

The play casts Mr. Hall and Lindsay 
Crouse as doctors reflecting on a pharma- 
ceutical trial in which its two research 
volunteers have fallen in love. The produc- 
tion, which runs through July 8, brought 
Mr. Hall to the seaside city of Gloucester, 
Mass., to work with his co-stars and the 
play’s director, Sam Weisman, a frequent 
collaborator. “Whenever we were on a 
soundstage together and something would 
go wrong,” Mr. Hall said, “we’d look at 
each other and go, ‘It won’t be like this 
when we go back to the theater.’ So we’re 
testing that premise.” 

Mr. Hall has continued to act on shows 
like “Parks and Recreation” and “Brook- 
lyn Nine-Nine,” and to direct episodes of 


Ms. Louis-Dreyfus’s HBO satire, “Veep.” 
Still, he said that an occasional gig outside 
the geographical boundaries and critical 
pressures of the entertainment industry 
was a crucial change of pace. 

When he is working on a TV assign- 
ment, Mr. Hall said: “You have to run, an 
awful lot, on instinct. Even on ‘Veep,’ it’s 
not like you get weeks of rehearsal to 
break out what’s going on in the scenes.” 

With “The Effect,” he said, “It’s nice to 
be able to sit down and have a discussion 
about something for more than four min- 
utes, and not look at your watch and go, 
‘Oh my God, I just spent $40,000 of HBO’s 
money.’ ” 

Given how much theater he did at 
Northwestern University (where the Prac- 
tical Theater Company was created as 
Attack Theater) and in the years after, Mr. 
Hall said it was bittersweet to have drifted 
away from the stage and then returned to 
it. “It’s part of my DNA,” he said. “To step 


Brad Hall in Gloucester, 
Mass., where he is in the 
play “The Effect.” 


back into it, it’s both brand new and nos- 
talgic at the same time. That’s exactly 
what I hoped it would be.” 

Among his future projects, Mr. Hall has 
created a new TV series, “Picture Paris,” 
starring Meg Ryan and adapted from a 
2011 short film he wrote and directed. But 
the galvanic response he gets from watch- 
ing a stage performance, and not from film 
or television, would seem to indicate more 
theater is in his future, he said. 

“When I go to see theater, I’m con- 
sumed with professional jealousy,” he said. 
“So I think that indicates, on some deeper, 
psychological level, that I would like to 
continue to do this.” 

DAVE ITZKOFF 



Experience 
For the Role 


the night after Stewart Tucker Lundy’s 
first rehearsal, he went home and an- 
nounced to his wife: “Wow, I am in way 
over my head.” He added, “But in a good 
way.” 

Mr. Lundy, 49, is making his first ap- 
pearance onstage this summer. He’s play- 
ing Franklin Delano Roosevelt in a pro- 
duction of “Annie” in Denver at Phamaly, a 
semiprofessional theater company that 
produces plays and musicals featuring 
people with disabilities of all kinds. 

Mr. Lundy, who has lived with quadri- 
plegia and used a wheelchair since a div- 
ing accident in 1982, said, “I had my own 
preconceptions about this. I’m ashamed to 
admit that I thought it was going to be 
kind of a hug fest. No way. It’s work.” 


Stewart Tucker Lundy 
will play Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in “Annie.” 


It is. His first onstage appearance will 
take place in a theater that seats 750. In 
advance of opening night, he’s been at- 
tending five rehearsals a week, devoting 
at least 20 hours to the play. Mr. Lundy’s 
day jobs include working for the Denver 
Commission for People With Disabilities 
and consulting. 

Regan Linton, the co-director of “Annie” 
(as well as the artistic director and acting 
executive director of Phamaly), said that 
casting someone who uses a wheelchair in 
the role of F.D.R. was important to her. 

“This is our only president to serve with 
a visible physical disability, and he’s a 
huge figure,” she said. “I thought it was 
important to represent him authentically.” 

A friend of a friend asked Mr. Lundy to 
read for the part, but it took a little con- 
vincing from his wife to give it a shot. 

“He has no acting experience, but he 
has a presence in the community and the 
world,” Ms. Linton said. “That was really 
more important to me than experience, 
the charisma and overall presence when 
he rolls into a room. He shows up.” 

Mr. Lundy won’t be the only new face in 
this “Annie.” Many of the kids playing 
orphans are acting in a large-scale produc- 
tion for the first time. And two dogs with 
disabilities will make their debuts. Daisy, 
who plays Sandy, Annie’s lovable mutt, is 
an amputee. Sonny, who plays “the 2nd 
dog,” lost his eyes because of glaucoma. 

The show will have two previews and 
then an official run from July 15 to August 
6 at the Stage Theater at the Denver Per- 
forming Arts Complex. Mr. Lundy is in the 
throes of it now, learning how to memorize 
lines, connect them to action, and sing 
(which, he warned, “might be a little bit 
car-wreckish”). 

But he’s loving it. “I’m like one of those 
people who found a new religion and 
wants to preach about it all the time,” Mr. 
Lundy said. “I’ve got the Phamaly reli- 
gion. I want to tell everyone about it.” 

SOPHIE HAIGNEY 



JENNIFER KOSKINEN 


Shes Gotta ‘Hamlet’ 


A woman playing Hamlet isn’t that un- 
usual. A woman playing Hamlet as a wom- 
an is much more rare. A woman playing 
Hamlet as if she were Gal Gadot in “Won- 
der Woman”? 

“I saw the film in the first week of re- 
hearsal and thought: That. I’m gonna do 
that onstage,” read an email from the 
actress Lenne Klingaman, who now stars 
as Hamlet at the Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival in Boulder. “No questioning of 
Wonder Woman’s ability or gender equiva- 
lency, just pure human potential.” 

That’s not all: Ms. Klingaman isn’t just 
playing the tormented prince, er, princess 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy. As part of the 
festival’s repertory programming this 
summer, she’s also portraying a female 
Hamlet in a revival of Tom Stoppard’s 
“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are 
Dead.” That’s two Hamlets for one woman, 
a heavy lift for any actor (of any gender). 

To portray a Hamlet who’s “my lady,” 


Lenne Klingaman as 
Hamlet at the Colorado 
Shakespeare Festival. 


not “my lord,” Ms. Klingaman wears 
gowns that fall on the cusp of the Edward- 
ian-Victorian era. Adding a same-sex 
curveball, Ophelia remains female. 

It’s still early for a consensus on how 
the idea will fly. (“Seriously, Should a 
Woman Play Hamlet?” was one local 
newspaper headline.) But for her, Ms. 
Klingaman, 34, said, the production has 
been eye-opening. “Me, a woman who 
looks pretty cisgendered heteronormative, 
can feel confined by a specific type of 
femininity,” she said by phone. “To have 
the floodgates open to Jungian masculine- 
feminine yin-yang has changed my under- 
standing of gender and its fluidity.” 

The role has also forced her to internal- 
ize the many contradictions of a powerful 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 
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JENNIFER KOSKINEN 


Lenne Klingaman, left, as Hamlet and Mare Trevathan as 
Gertrude at the Colorado Shakespeare Festival in Boulder. 

Gotta ‘Hamlet’ 

woman “behaving badly.” 

“A woman is very rarely allowed to be 
hilarious, witty, intellectually crisp and 
incisive with words, and then in the next 
scene plotting someone’s murder,” she 
said. “Asking of a woman the kind of — 

I’m still finding words for it — vulnerabil- 
ity and interiority that’s demanded of 
those soliloquies, and asking the audience 
to come on this ride as a woman, is terrify- 
ing, but also freeing.” 

Carolyn Howarth, the show’s director, 
said in rehearsal that it felt “healing” to 
see Ms. Klingaman “express things that 
we feel but rarely get to see” as women. 

“Watching her step into the shoes of this 
human who expresses rage and grief and 
revenge and sadness and love and who 
can be funny and sassy and still likable — 
that range may be completely elusive for a 
female to get to play,” she said. 

What wasn’t a big deal for Ms. Klinga- 
man was fighting. A black belt at 10, she 
grew up doing taekwondo and found that 
the physicality for the sword fight between 
Hamlet and Laertes returned easily. 

“As a woman trained in self-defense and 
coming back to it after years, it’s a power- 
ful thing to know your force and believe in 
it,” she said. 

As if her plate weren’t full enough, Ms. 
Klingaman is also planning a fall wedding 
to Mark Christine, an actor and musical 
director. It seems that challenging gender 
norms isn’t just her nighttime job. 

“The wedding industry is a very 
froufrou, very feminine world,” she said, 
laughing. “The ads I get at all times of the 
day on Facebook — the internet thinks 
everything in my life is geared toward 
marriage.” 

ERIK PIEPENBURG 


From an Oscar to the Stage 



the screenwriters Graham Moore and 
Alexander Dinelaris got to be friends on 
the road to the 2015 Academy Awards, 
thrown together in the crush of events 
where contenders plug their films. First- 
time nominees, they both came away with 
Oscars — Mr. Moore for “The Imitation 
Game,” Mr. Dinelaris as one of four 
writers on “Birdman.” 

So in March, when Mr. Moore visited 
New York from Los Angeles, he went out 
with Mr. Dinelaris. “He took me to the 
Players Club, where he always likes to 
drink,” Mr. Moore, 35, said from California. 
“Which is funny, because there’s a huge 
sequence that takes place at the Players 
Club in my last novel, which he doesn’t 
know. I’d actually never been before.” 

For Mr. Moore — whose film adaptation 
of that novel, “The Last Days of Night,” 
will star Eddie Redmayne — being in New 
York was cause for jubilation. Six months 
earlier, he had woken up one morning with 
a freakish spinal injury, unable to move his 
right leg. Surgery followed, then many 
weeks on painkillers, motionless in bed. 
This was his first trip since. 

But as he explained to Mr. Dinelaris, he 
found himself in a creative quandary. The 
projects he had been working on before he 
was sidelined no longer interested him. He 
needed, he said, “a different set of inspira- 
tions.” 

Mr. Dinelaris suggested he write a play 
— a little something for the annual Sum- 
mer Shorts festival, where Mr. Dinelaris is 
a regular as both a director and a play- 
wright. Mr. Moore had never written a 
play, never even considered it. “He was 
nervous about it,” Mr. Dinelaris said. But 
he promised to teach his friend how. 

Thus Mr. Moore’s coming debut as a 
playwright with “Acolyte,” directed by Mr. 
Dinelaris and running on the festival’s 
Series A, July 21 to Sept. 1 at 59E59 The- 
aters. A brainy 30-minute drama rooted in 
20th-century history, it’s about the writer 
Ayn Rand at midlife, playing philosophical 
mind games to get the latest thing she 
wants : a hot young man who is a devotee 
of hers, as is his wife. Rand’s own husband 
doesn’t mind the proposed liaison, as long 
as it makes her happy. 

“She’s a controversial figure, and she 
should be,” said Mr. Moore, who never had 
a youthful Rand phase, and read her 
novels only after Anne Conover Heller’s 
biography “Ayn Rand and the World She 
Made” sparked his fascination. “She was a 
very successful screenwriter before then 
becoming a Broadway playwright before 


The multigenre writer 
Graham Moore. 

then becoming one of the best-selling 
novelists of a generation. And this is all in 
her second language.” 

Plunging into a third medium himself 
was both scary and exciting, and it re- 
quired him to abandon the tricks he knows 
for camouflaging weak spots in fiction and 
film, which don’t work in theater. “Writing 


for the stage, I felt very exposed,” he said. 

Because the point of the exercise for 
him was to write “the most playlike play” 
possible, Mr. Moore doesn’t foresee adapt- 
ing “Acolyte” for the screen. But it just 
might be the start of something bigger, he 
said: a two-act play, with the second act 
taking place 10 years later — “the same 
two couples in the same room, as this 
arrangement is coming to an end.” 

LAURA COLLINS-HUGHES 


Heard of the Jimmys? 


Its the Tonys, for teenagers, 
and now in its ninth year. 


By RACHEL SYME 

Ben Platt, the 23-year-old Tony award-win- 
ning star of “Dear Evan Hansen,” loves the 
National High School Musical Theater 
Awards. Or to use his words, he is “totally 
obsessed” with the competition, also known 
as the Jimmy Awards, now in its ninth year. 

The Jimmys take over Broadway’s Mins- 
koff Theater for one sparkly Monday night 
each June, transforming the set of “The 
Lion King” into a showcase for 74 of the na- 
tion’s most talented theatrical hopefuls. The 
teenage contestants warble ballads, show 
off their fan kicks and smile until their faces 
hurt in an attempt to win college schol- 
arships and cash prizes. And, if they are re- 
ally lucky, they just might catch the eye of a 
powerful Broadway casting director. 

Mr. Platt was not discovered through the 
Jimmys — though the casting director of 
“Dear Evan Hansen,” Tara Rubin, serves as 
a regular judge — but as this year’s host, he 
admitted during the June 26 ceremony that 
he is a rabid fan, having binged on past 
performances thanks to YouTube. “I watch 
those videos religiously,” Mr. Platt said after 
the show via phone. “If I was 17 again, I 
would have one-million percent wanted to 
be in the Jimmys. I would have focused my 
whole year around it.” 

And his participation must have felt par- 
ticularly exciting for its young contestants 
— he is, after all, not that much older than 
them, and fresh off winning a Tony for play- 
ing an awkward teenager struggling to con- 
nect. 

One contestant, Sky Nathan Frank, 17, 
who attends the San Diego School of Cre- 
ative & Performing Arts, said that meeting 
Mr. Platt was one of the highlights of his 
week. “Being around actors like him in New 
York, I can feel the energy in the streets,” 
Mr. Frank said. 

Thanks to musicals like “Dear Evan 
Hansen” and “Hamilton” (and cover ver- 
sions of their songs that flood the internet) 
Broadway seems to be having a youth 
boom. The Jimmys tap directly into that, 
while also giving its contestants a glimpse 
of the harsh realities of life as an actor. 

While the show itself is a joyful two hours 
of song and dance, in the end, a panel of 
judges must select two top winners. Most of 
the contestants go back to their hometowns 
empty-handed, and must decide whether to 
throw themselves at a stage career. 

It is a high-stakes affair, as old as “A Star 
Is Born” and as of-the-moment as “The 
Voice,” packed with some of the most tal- 
ented students in the nation, one that had 
Mr. Platt beaming from the podium. 

“I just need to take a moment to dwell,” he 
said. “These kids are in high school” 

Going National 

The idea came from Van Kaplan, the execu- 
tive director of the Pittsburgh Civic Light 
Opera. He saw the talent coming out of 
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Pittsburgh’s Gene Kelly Awards, a regional 
competition honoring high school musical 
theater begun in 1991, and realized that 
other cities were producing equally exciting 
young winners in their local contests. 

Mr. Kaplan had the vision of taking the 
program national, by bringing the best ac- 
tor and best actress from each region to 
New York for a 10-day, rigorous musical the- 
ater boot camp culminating in a two-act 
awards spectacular on a Manhattan stage. 

Thirty-two students came to New York in 
2009, the competition’s first year, held at 
N.Y.U., which is a partner. The theater 
owner and producer James Nederlander, 
who died last summer, came on as the main 
sponsor, and the awards took on his name. 

“The Tonys, but for high school,” as Mr. 
Kaplan envisioned it, has ballooned to in- 
volve over 1,300 high schools and 50,000 
students at the local level. For the first time, 
the finale sold out the Minskoff. 

After the Broadway League stepped in to 
manage the national program in 2014, some 
15 new regional competitions like the St. 
Louis High School Musical Theater Awards 
popped up to feed talent into the Broadway 
showcase. This year, 37 separate award 
shows around the country anointed a best 
actor and best actress, and sent them to live 


together in N.Y.U. dormitories and to learn 
musical numbers, complete with full 
choreography, at a breakneck pace. 

No Time to Waste 

The Jimmys contestants have a packed 
schedule from the moment they arrive in 
New York, starting with a demanding dance 
call — this year, overseen by Wayne Cilento, 
the original Mike in “A Chorus Line.” They 
then must stage opening and closing num- 
bers, directed by Mr. Kaplan, with 
choreography by Kiesha Lalama, who 
works during the year as director of educa- 
tion for the Pittsburgh Civic Light Opera. 

Ms. Lalama arrived at the first opening 
number rehearsal carrying a notebook 
scribbled with X’s and O’s grouped into for- 
mations. “I come from a football family, and 
this is how I draw dance patterns” she told 
the gaggle of bright-eyed high-school stu- 
dents standing in front of her in spandex 
pants and dance shoes. “Give this 150 per- 
cent!” Ms. Lalama shouted, as the students 
prepared to run through the number again. 

The opening number is always a cheeky 
mega-mix of contemporary Broadway hits 
woven together with aplomb by the musical 
director Michael Moricz. This year, the 
contestants quickly transitioned from har- 


Students practicing for 
the National High School 
Musical Theater Awards, 
known as the Jimmys. On 
the right is Tony Moreno, 
this year’s winner of the 
best actor award. 


monizing the teen angst of “Dear Evan 
Hansen” to stomping out the Celtic beats of 
“Come From Away.” 

The group number is followed by several 
mash-up medleys of solos that students 
performed to win their regional competi- 
tions. The teenagers are in full school-pro- 
duction costume — whether Phantom or 
Wednesday Addams — and comedic juxta- 
positions are introduced; a proud Don Qui- 
xote of “Man of La Mancha” may interact 
with a nebbishy Seymour of “Little Shop of 
Horrors” in the context of a single number. 

Because the number of participants has 
swelled in recent years, not every student 
can appear in a showcase medley. “We’d be 
there for four hours,” Mr. Kaplan said. So, 
for the second year in a row, he devised a 
group number that gives the remaining stu- 
dents a chance to woo the judges. (This year 
it was a tribute to shows Mr. Nederlander 
had produced or presented.) 

Because of the rapid rise of one Jimmys 
alumnus, Eva Noblezada, there is new pres- 
sure on the participants: the chance to sud- 
denly land a Broadway role simply by 
singing on the Minskoff stage. 

Ms. Noblezada, 21, who currently plays 
Kim in “Miss Saigon” at the Broadway The- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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ater and was nominated for a Tony this year, 
was first spotted by Ms. Rubin, the casting 
director, who served as a judge in 2013. “Ob- 
viously, I wouldn’t have gotten ‘Saigon’ if it 
wasn’t for that,” Ms. Noblezada said. (She 
did not win a Jimmy Award.) 

“I hear Eva’s break talked about among 
the kids a lot,” Ms. Lalama said. She also 
mentioned Ryan McCartan, another former 
contestant who last year landed a major 
role on Fox’s television adaptation of “The 


Rocky Horror Picture Show.” 

Still, Ms. Noblezada warns, her big break 
may have been more of a fluke than current 
hopefuls may want to acknowledge. “I was 
incredibly lucky,” she said. “Lightning 
struck at the perfect time and place for me, 
and everything was aligned, with my eth- 
nicity and what came out of my mouth. I 
don’t want to sugarcoat it. Nothing in this 
business is guaranteed.” 


The Contestants 

Justin Rivers gets it, too. 

“I know that rejection is a part of this in- 
dustry, but I know it’s what is meant for me,” 
he said, breathless during a short break be- 
tween dance rehearsals at N.Y.U.’s Tisch 
Hall earlier in the week. 

At 18, Mr. Rivers was returning to the Jim- 
mys for a second year, having again won his 
spot via the local awards in Charlotte, N.C. 
His classmate and childhood best friend, 
Amina Faye, won best actress at the Jim- 


Above left, Justin Rivers, 
who returned to the 
Jimmys for a second 
year, having again won 
his spot at the local 
awards in Charlotte, N.C. 
And right, students 
practicing with Kiesha 
Lalama, foreground. 


THEATRE FOR A NEW AUDIENCE 

POLONSKY SHAKESPEARE CENTER 


★★★★Critic’s Pick 

“Astute... playful... with no shortage of compassion... a haunting exploration of what can happen when morality 
becomes law... In an age of outrage, this revelatory Measure for Measures a cry for hope and reconciliation.” 

- Diane Snyder, Time Out New York 

“Gorgeous... This Measure for Measure sms just as it should into that uniquely Shakespearean plane where 
absolutely opposing philosophies are given equally compelling expression."-jesse Green, neKewrommws 

FEATURING JONATHAN CAKE, CARA RICKETTS, & THOMAS JAY RYAN 
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mys last year with a solo from “Ragtime,” a 
show they starred in opposite each other. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Rivers said he 
was feeling particular pressure coming into 
this year’s awards. “I feel like I have some- 
thing to prove. And because I just graduat- 
ed high school, it’s my last chance.” (He 
plans to major in musical theater at Point 
Park University in Pittsburgh in the fall.) 

Each contestant worked during the week 
on a solo with a coach, a working member of 
the Broadway community. Adam Kantor, 
who recently starred as Motel in “Fiddler 
on the Roof,” encouraged Mr. Rivers to con- 
nect his song to a personal experience. 

“I am singing ‘It’s Hard to Speak My 
Heart’ from ‘Parade,’ about a man who is 
falsely accused of molesting a child,” he 
said. “And Adam asked me what it made me 
think of, and I said, ‘Racial profiling.’” 

“He asked if it ever happened to me, and I 
said, ‘Yeah,’ ” Mr. Rivers said, of racial pro- 
filing. “And I told him the story of one time it 
happened and how I felt about it, and I chan- 
neled that emotion.” 

Sofia Deler, 16, of Boone High School in 
Orlando, Fla., is one of the youngest in the 
competition, and abandoned her strict ten- 
nis training to pursue singing instead. Her 
decision paid off — on Monday night, Ms. 
Deler won best actress with a tender inter- 
pretation of “She Used to Be Mine” from 
“Waitress.” 

After the show, Ms. Deler was given the 
full star treatment at a Planet Hollywood af- 
ter-party, posing in front of flashbulbs and a 
glossy Jimmys banner as she met members 
of the news media. She held on tight to the 
best actor winner, Tony Moreno, 18, of Trin- 
ity Prep School in Winter Park, Fla., who 
won with a rousing rendition of “Disap- 
pear” from the “The Burnt Part Boys.” 

Their wins are the first time in Jimmy’s 
history that two contestants from the same 
regional competition took home top na- 
tional honors. “It’s overwhelming,” said Ms. 
Deler, squeezing Mr. Moreno’s hand and 
looking like she might hyperventilate. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Moreno, 
who will study musical theater at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in the fall, reflected on the 
previous week. He said that the group had 
seen “Come From Away” on Broadway and 
really took in its message of finding commu- 
nity in a strange, new land. “We were 74 
people who had no idea who each other 
were,” Mr. Moreno said. 

Now, he said, they had become a real 
company. And they had put on a Broadway 
show. 
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LET THE MEMORY LIVE AGAIN 

CATS 

Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Based on 'Old Possum's Book 
of Practical Cats' by T.S. Eliot. 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
M & F 8, Wed & Thu 7, Sat 2 & 8, Sun 2 & 7 
CatsBroadway.com 

Neil Simon Theatre (+) 250 West 52nd St 


Today at 3 
WINNER 

6 TONY AWARDS 
including 
BEST MUSICAL 

“One of the most remarkable shows 
in musical theater history.” 
Peter Marks, The Washington Post 


TODAY AT 2 

Janeane Garofalo Lili Taylor 
Celia Weston 


MARVIN'S ROOM 

By Scott McPherson 
Directed by Anne Kauffman 
Roundabouttheatre.org/21 2.71 9.1 300 
Group Sales: 212.71 9.9393 
American Airlines Theatre (+), 227 W 42 St 


TONY AWARD WINNER 
DRAMA DESK AWARD WINNER 
OUTER CRITICS CIRCLE WINNER 
Best Actor - Kevin Kline 


KEVIN 

KLINE 


TONY AWARD WINNER! 

Best Scenic & Lighting Design 

THE MOST TONY-NOMINATED SHOW 
OF THE SEASON! 

“An ecstatic, precedent-smashing 
production.” -Ben Brantley, NY Times 

THE GREAT COMET 


Two-Time Two-Time 

Tony Award Tony Award 

Winner Winner 


“These ladies are the best in the game - 
the ultimate Broadway stars.” 
-Vogue 


STRICTLY LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


TONIGHT AT 7, TOMORROW AT 7 


“101 MINUTES 

OF HIGH-ENERGY TERROR.” 
- Isabella Biedenharn, 
Entertainment Weekly 


1984 

By GEORGE ORWELL 

A New Play 

Created And Directed By 
ROBERT ICKE & DUNCAN MACMILLAN 

HudsonBroadway.com or 855-801 -5876 
RevisedTruth.com 

Hudson Theatre (+), 1 39 - 1 41 W. 44th St. 



A BRONX TALE 

Broadway's New Hit Musical 
Book by Chazz Palminteri 
Music by Alan Menken 
Lyrics by Glenn Slater 
Choreographed by Sergio Trujillo 
Directed by Robert De Niro & Jerry Zaks 
ABronxTaleTheMusical.com 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
We2&7;Th 7; Fr8;Sa2&8;Su3 
LONGACRE THEATRE (+), 220 W. 48TH 



THIS SIGN (+) WHEN FOLLOWING 
THE NAME OF A THEATER, 
INDICATES THAT A SHOW IS 
EQUIPPED WITH AN INFRARED 
ASSISTIVE LISTENING DEVICE. 



TODAY AT 3, TUESDAY AT 7 


“THE BEST PLAY OF 
THE BROADWAY SEASON.” 

- Jesse Green, The New York Times 

A DOLL'S HOUSE 
PART 2 

A new play by LUCAS HNATH 
Directed by SAM GOLD 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
DollsHousePart2.com 
Golden Theatre (+), 252 W 45th St 



“Exactly What You Wish For!” - NBC-TV 


Disney Presents 

ALADDIN 

The Hit Broadway Musical 
GREAT SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 
Today at 3 

ThisWk: M7;W7;Th7;F2&8;Sa2&8;Su3 
Nxt Wk: T7;W1 &7;Th7;F8;Sa2&8;Su3 
AladdinTheMusical.com 
866-870-2717 

New Amsterdam Theatre (+) 21 4 W. 42 St. 



TONY AWARD WINNER! 

Best Choreography 
Andy Blankenbuehler 
TODAY AT 3 

BANDSTAND 

A New Musical 

T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BandstandBroadway.com 
Mon, Thu 7; Fri 8; Wed, Sat 2 & 8; Sun 3 
Bernard B. Jacobs Theatre (+) 



“OUT OF CONTROL AMAZING!” 
- The Wall Street Journal 


Today at 2 &7 

BEAUTIFUL 

THE CAROLE KING MUSICAL 

We2&8;Th7; Fr8;Sa2&8;Su2&7 
T elecharge.com/21 2-239-6200 
Groups of 10+ 1-800- BROADWAY ext. 2 
www.BeautifulOnBroadway.com 
Stephen Sondheim Theatre 1 24 W 43rd St 


CHARLIE 


TODAY AT 1 & 6:30 


CHARLIE AND THE 
CHOCOLATE FACTORY 

THE NEW MUSICAL 

Mo, We, Th 7; Fr 8; Sa 2 & 8; Su 1 & 6:30 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre (+), 205 W. 46th St 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups of 1 2+ Call 1 -800-BROADWAY x2 
CharlieOnBroadway.com 


CHICAGO 

Today at 2:30 & 7; Tomorrow at 8 

CHICAGO 

The Musical 

The #1 Longest-Running American 
Musical in Broadway History! 
Telecharge.com / 212-239-6200 
ChicagoTheMusical.com 
Mo, Tu, Th & Fr 8; Sa 2:30 & 8; Su 2:30 & 7 
Ambassador Theatre (+) 219 W. 49th St. 


COMIFR0 

LU 

AWAY 
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New York Times CRITICS' PICK! 

“SOUL-STIRRING! 

T ransports us on a wave of hope. ” 
-NY1 

TODAY AT 3 

COME FROM AWAY 

A New Musical 

Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
ComeFromAway.com 
Mo, Th 7; Fr8; We,Sa2&8; Su3 
Gerald Schoenfeld Theatre (+) 


DEAR EVAN HANSEN 

A NEW MUSICAL 

Starring BEN PLATT 
Book by STEVEN LEVENSON 
Music and Lyrics by 
BENJ PASEK& JUSTIN PAUL 
Choreographed by DANNY MEFFORD 
Directed by MICHAEL GREIF 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
DearEvanHansen.com 
Sun3;Mon7;W2&8;Th7;F8;Sat2&8 
Music Box Theatre (+), 239 W. 45th St. 


GROUNDHOG 

DAY 

TOMORROW AT 8 
NY TIMES CRITICS' PICK 

WINNER 
BEST MUSICAL 
201 7 Olivier Award 

WINNER 

BEST ACTOR -ANDY KARL 
Olivier Award, Outer Critics Circle Award, 
Drama Desk Award 

GROUNDHOG DAY 

THE MUSICAL 

Book by Danny Rubin 
Music & Lyrics by Tim Minchin 
Directed by Matthew Warchus 
Mo, We, Fr 8; Th 7; Sa 2 & 8 
Ticketmaster.com or (877) 250-2929 
GroundhogDayMusical.com 
August Wilson (+), 245 W. 52nd St. 


IINDECENTI 

NOW EXTENDED THRU AUGUST 6! 
TODAY AT 3, TOMORROW AT 7 
“REMARKABLY POWERFUL.” -NY Times 

INDECENT 

By Pulitzer Prize Winner Paula Vogel 
Directed By Rebecca Taichman 
Telecharge.com / 21 2-239-6200 
lndecentBroadway.com 
CORT THEATRE (+), 138 W. 48th St. 



Previews begin July 28 
Limited Engagement 

MICHAEL MOORE 

THE TERMS OF MY SURRENDER 

TICKETS FROM $29 
Telecharge.com or 212-239-6200 
MichaelMooreOnBroadway.com 
Belasco Theatre (+), 1 1 1 W. 44th St. 



TOMORROW AT 8 
BROADWAY'S 
SUMMER BLOCKBUSTER 


MISS SAIGON 

SEE IT NOW! LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 
Mo, Th, Frat8;We, Saat2&8 
Telecharge.com or 212-239-6200 
SaigonBroadway.com 
Broadway Theatre (+), 1 681 Broadway 
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Today at 2 &7 


LAST 7 WEEKS ON BROADWAY 
FINAL PERFORMANCE AUGUST 20th 

ON YOUR FEET! 

The Emilio & Gloria Estefan Musical 
Book by ALEXANDER DINELARIS 
Choreographed by SERGIO TRUJILLO 
Directed by JERRY MITCHELL 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
OnYourFeetMusical.com 
Su 2&7;M8; W2&8; Thu 7; F8; Sa 2&8 


Noel Coward's 

PRESENT LAUGHTER 


Directed by Moritz Von Stuelpnagel 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
LaughterOnBroadway.com 
ST. JAMES THEATRE (+), 246 W. 44th St 



Today at 2PM & 7PM, Tomorrow at 7PM 


“ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER HAS 
BROADWAY ROCKING AGAIN!” -Reuters 

SCHOOL OF ROCK 

THE MUSICAL 

Music by Andrew Lloyd Webber 
Book by Julian Fellowes 
Lyrics by Glenn Slater 

Telecharge.com or 212-239-6200 
SchoolOfRockTheMusical.com 
Winter Garden Theatre (+) 50th St & Bway 
M7,Tu&We2, Fr8, Sa2&8,Su2&7 


MORMON 



OLIVIER AWARD 



DRAMA DESK AWARD 


OUTER CRITICS CIRCLE AWARD 



“DAZZLING, SASSY AND UPLIFTING!" 
Time Out London 
Today at 3, Tomorrow at 8 

KINKY BOOTS 

Book by Harvey Fierstein 
Music & Lyrics by Cyndi Lauper 
Direction/Choreography by Jerry Mitchell 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
Groups (10+): 1-800-BROADWAYX2 
Mon & Fri 8, Th 7, Wed & Sat 2 & 8, Sun 3 
KinkyBootsTheMusical.com 
Al Hirschfeld Theatre (+), 302 W. 45th St. 


OSLO 


Last Weeks! Through July 1 6 Only 
TONY AWARD WINNER! BEST PLAY! 
TODAY AT 3, TUE AT 7, WED AT 2 & 8 
Lincoln Center Theater Presents 

OSLO 

A New Play by J.T. Rogers 
Directed by Bartlett Sher 
Telecharge.com or 212-239-6200 
Groups: 212-889-4300 / OsloBway.com 
Vivian Beaumont Theater (+), 1 50 W. 65th 



GRAMMY AWARD 


TODAY AT 2 &7 

TUESDAY AT 7, WEDNESDAY AT 2 

“THE BEST MUSICAL 
OF THIS CENTURY.” 

- Ben Brantley, The New York Times 

THE BOOK OF MORMON 

877-250-2929 or Ticketmaster.com 
Groups 10+: 866-302-0995 
BookOfMormonBroadway.com 
Wed - Thu 7; Fri 8; Sat 2 & 8; Su 2 & 7 
Eugene O'Neill Theatre (+), 230 W 49th St 


Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
Groups (15+) 866-302-0995 
GreatCometBroadway.com 
Imperial Theatre (+) 249 W. 45th St. 


THE 

Lion Kino 

DISNEY presents 

THE LION KING 

The Award-Winning Best Musical 
Today at 3 

This Wk: W2&8;Th8;F2&8;S2&8;Su3 
Nxt Wk:T7 ;W2&8;Th8;F8;S2&8;Su1 &6:30 
lionking.com 
866-870-2717 

Minskoff Theatre (+), B'way &45th Street 



Tomorrow at 8 

Broadway's Longest-Running Musical 
Visit T elecharge.com; Call 21 2-239-6200 

THE PHANTOM OF 
THE OPERA 

Mon 8; Tue 7; Wed - Sat 8; Thu & Sat 2 
Grps: 800-BROADWAY or 866-302-0995 
Majestic Theatre (+) 247 W. 44th St. 


£>NcraM 

SJOO lYHlAVld 3H1 

“A GUT-BUSTING HIT!” 

- Ben Brantley, The New York Times 

THE PLAY THAT 
GOES WRONG 

OLIVIER WINNER! BEST NEW COMEDY 

Today at 3 & 7:30 
T elecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
BroadwayGoesWrong.com 
LYCEUM THEATRE (+), 149 W. 45TH ST. 


WAITRESS 


“A LITTLE SLICE OF HEAVEN!” - EW 
Today at 3 

WAITRESS 

Music and Lyrics by Sara Bareilles 
Book by Jessie Nelson 
Directed by Diane Paulus 
WaitressTheMusical.com 
Ticketmaster.com / 877-250-2929 
Brooks Atkinson Theatre (+), 256 W 47 St 


Today at 3pm 

WARPAINT 

A NEW MUSICAL 
We 2&8; Th & Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
Book by Doug Wright 
Music by Scott Frankel 
Lyrics by Michael Korie 
Choreographed by Christopher Gattelli 
Directed by Michael Greif 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
For Groups: 1-800-BROADWAYX2 
WarPaintMusical.com 
Nederlander Theatre (+) 208 W. 41 st St. 



BLOCKBUSTER” 

-The New York Times 
Today at 3 

WICKED 

Music and Lyrics by Stephen Schwartz 
Book by Winnie Holzman 
Based on the novel by Gregory Maguire 
Musical Staging by Wayne Cilento 
Directed by Joe Mantello 
Mo&Th 7; We 2&7; Fr 8; Sa 2&8; Su 3 
Ticketmaster.com or 877-250-2929 
WickedtheMusical.com 
Gershwin Theatre(+) 222 West 51 st St. 


OFF-BROADWAY 


PIPELINE 

TODAY AT 3, TUESDAY AT 8 
Lincoln Center Theater Presents 

PIPELINE 

A New Play By Dominique Morisseau 
Directed By Lileana Blain-Cruz 
Telecharge.com or 21 2-239-6200 
www.lct.org 

Mitzi E.NewhouseTheater(+),W.65th St. 
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‘I Want Something Different Every Time 


The rapper Vince Staples 
discusses his new work. 


By JOE COSCARELLI 

Vince Staples is no one’s savior. 

As one of the most prolific, consistent and 
prodigious rappers to emerge in recent 
years, Mr. Staples, who turns 24 in July, has 
already been held up as a last-gasp protec- 
tor of many things thought to be endan- 
gered: hip-hop lyricism, West Coast gang- 
ster rap, in-the-trenches protest songs, so- 
cial-media authenticity and so on. He wants 
no part of it. 

“I just make the music,” Mr Staples, 
who’s from Long Beach, Calif., said recently, 
“and people draw the parallels.” 

Like the too-smart kid in class who would 
rather pick at the teacher’s semantics than 
give a straight answer, Mr Staples can turn 
cagey when he feels himself being made 
into any sort of poster child. In conversa- 
tion, despite his reputation for wry, incisive 
commentary on Twitter and podcasts, the 
needle-sharp rapper prefers to wiggle out of 
illuminating his own intentions and influ- 
ences rather than over-explain; he is con- 
tent to let his creative output stand for itself. 

There is no shortage of work to pore over : 
Since surfacing as a teenage affiliate of the 
Odd Future collective, Mr. Staples has re- 
leased two major-label albums and two 
EPs, each with a cohesive sound and ex- 
haustive thematic concept that extends to 
surrealist videos and artwork. His latest LP, 
“Big Fish Theory,” trades the minimalist 
’90s homage of his double-disc 2015 debut 
album, “Summertime ‘06,” for the elec- 
tronic, industrial dance music cacophony 
favored, at times, by Kanye West and 
Danny Brown. 

“It’s not something that I think people 
will truly comprehend right away,” said Mr 
Staples, tickled at the idea of sowing some 
bewilderment in listeners. His eclectic and 
sometimes esoteric collaborators for “Big 
Fish Theory” include Damon Albarn of Blur 
and Gorillaz; Justin Vernon of Bon Iver; 
and, most crucially, Zack Sekoff, Ray Brady 
and Jimmy Edgar, dance producers who 
skew more toward the black American 
roots of Detroit techno than the simple festi- 
val EDM of the current era. (The A-list hip- 
hop producers of the moment are all ab- 
sent.) 

More predictable guests, like A$AP 
Rocky and Juicy J, are deployed as sonic ac- 
cents, while Kendrick Lamar — who shares 
Mr. Staples’s steely clarity and dexterous- 
ness, but lacks his sense of humor — is 
made to rap over a clanging obstacle course 
of a beat by the left-field dance producers 
Sophie and Flume (“Yeah Right”). 

It’s the fog-cutting lucidity of Mr Sta- 
ples’s lyrics that keeps his hip-hop au- 
teurism grounded; he is routinely penetrat- 
ing on recurring themes of suicide, self- 
loathing, self-love, cycles of violence and 
human intimacy. “How I’m supposed to 
have a good time when death and destruc- 
tion’s all I see?” 

Asking when I’m gon’ blast myself 

Couple problems my cash can’t help 

Human issues too strong for tissue 

False bravado all masked by wealth 

Over the phone during a car ride to the 
airport last week, Mr Staples detailed his 
approach to “Big Fish Theory” and some of 
the more unrealistic expectation of today’s 
rap audiences. These are edited excerpts 
from the conversation. 

You’ve spoken in the past about how there’s 
“never been two types of a David Bowie 
album. Every project has to stand on its 
own.” Has that turned into a defining princi- 
ple of your career? 



I wouldn’t want to repeat my steps — I want 
something different every time. A lot of 
artists are like that: Kanye is like that; Don- 
ald Glover is like that; Tyler, the Creator 
That’s definitely what I want to do. 

Do you think West Coast rappers, in particu- 
lar, can get pigeonholed to a specific sound? 

No one’s ever sat in the studio and told me 
what to sound like. That’s an outside-look- 
ing-in thing. People don’t expect Dr. Dre to 
sound like Del [the Funky Homosapien], 
Del to sound like the Pharcyde — these peo- 
ple don’t sound the same. YG doesn’t sound 
like Earl Sweatshirt, and on and on. I don’t 
know if I’m paying too much attention to 
what people think certain things are sup- 
posed to sound like. That would defeat the 
purpose of being an artist — you’re sup- 
posed to have a pure vision. 

What is it about working with guys like Zack 
Sekoff, Damon Albarn, Sophie and Justin 
Vernon — who exist on the fringes of hip- 
hop — that you like? 

Is that not hip-hop? The biggest Gorillaz 
song to date, possibly, has a De La Soul fea- 
ture. Sophie’s making beat music — that is 
something that is very much within hip- 
hop. These distinctions are just to help con- 
sumers to figure out what they’re buying — 
it’s the produce section or the dairy section, 
putting sounds that are similar next to each 
other. But when you’re creating music, any- 
thing is fair game. Things like that don’t 
cross my mind as much as the level of their 
talent. 


Vince Staples, whose 
new album is “Big Fish 
Theory.” 


‘You never end up 
where you started, 
just look at Will 
Smith.’ 


You’ve never been shy about touching on 
politics, but the most explicitly topical 
material on this album is “BagBak”: “Prison 
system broken, racial war commotion/until 
the president get ashy, Vincent won’t be 
voting.” Did you ever think about going that 
direction for a whole album, given the cli- 
mate? 


I don’t really pay attention to politics like 
that. Where I come from, it’s been the same 
for 30 or 40 years. Growing up as a kid be- 
fore Obama, the president never had any- 
thing to do with us. I don’t shun people for 
being focused on that, but it’s just not my 
fight and it doesn’t have to be. At the end of 
the day, these people voted for whoever’s in 
office and that says more about them than it 
does about the person who’s holding the po- 
sition. 

How do you think the Odd Future moment 
that you came from influenced where rap is 
today? 

Everybody has a group of friends and the 
branding is very similar Young rappers 
searching for these identities. The merch 
space grew a lot because of [Tyler, the Cre- 
ator] — the pop-ups, the brick-and-mortar 
stores. We have the Odd Future stores and 
then you have the OVO stores, the pop-ups 
from Kanye and Travis Scott. Tyler created 
a space for other rappers to try on these life- 
styles. 

You keep making this joke: “Lemme sell my 
5k albums in peace.” You’re a niche album 
artist in a singles and streaming moment. 
Does that give you more freedom? 

You can have freedom regardless. Look at 
Lil Uzi Vert as a prime example. Someone 
who is driving in the streams and he has 
complete freedom in what he creates. 

But does it help you that you’re not chasing 
having a big single? 

You’ll find something to chase if you want to 
chase it. You can chase having a perfect al- 
bum. I can chase having a classic, having a 
flawless album, having a 20-song album. I’ll 
find something to chase. 

You’ve developed a sort of side gig as an 
internet commentator. Do you ever worry 


that Vince the personality is bigger than 
Vince the musician? 

People are able to be multifaceted and do 
different things. I don’t have a problem with 
it at all. Maybe that’s the transition — you 
never end up where you started, just look at 
Will Smith. I don’t undermine any part of 
my personality. People could not care at all. 

Do you think it’s brought people to your 
music? 

Absolutely. It’s obvious. 

You’re also very adamant about breaking 
the fourth wall — telling people that rap- 
pers who take pictures together for Insta- 
gram aren’t really friends, that cars in 
videos are probably rented. Do you think 
fans see through that stuff or just eat it up? 
It has nothing to with the rappers; it has ev- 
erything to do with the way we’re told we 
have to perceive ourselves to be important. 
If a rapper didn’t feel like that they had to do 
that to be important or respected — call 
artists broke, make fun of this person’s out- 
fit, make fun of this person’s car.... If a rap- 
per could drive a Toyota without getting 
clowned, then they would do it. It’s more 
about the perception: You have to be larger 
than life, you can’t be a regular person. 
They’re doing what they have to do to get 
heard and appreciated and not made a 
mockery of. 

You’ve also rejected this idea of the erudite 
gangbanger, the quote-unquote serious 
rapper. How do you avoid being put in a box 
built around stereotypes? 

I just don’t like that because it’s demeaning 
to where I come from, my people, my com- 
munity. Everyone has to be something else 
— they can never just be their name. It 
takes decades to just be your name. 
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CORINNA da FONSECA- WOLLHEIM 

Ticktock as Taskmaster 


A show explores the role of 
metronomes in musical time. 


basel, Switzerland — When you enter the 
Museum of Music here, you are first met 
with a sequence of tests. A finger clip takes 
your pulse. A treadmill measures your pace. 
Next up is a snare drum station, where you 
don headphones and tap in time to a regular 
beat, then try to maintain it after the audi- 
tory cues fell silent. An electronic display 
notes rhythmic accuracy in percentages. 

This music critic scored a humiliating 47 
percent. 

“That’s not very good, by the way,” Mar- 
tin Kirnbauer, a musicologist said gently, 
and somewhat redundantly. He is the cura- 
tor of the exhibition “Up Beat! Metronomes 
and Musical Time” here, which investigates 
how timekeeping devices have affected the 
way composers and performers relate to 
time. Isabel Miinzner, the museum’s direc- 
tor, cut in diplomatically: “We get drum ma- 
jors here from the Basel Carnival bands, 
and they are shocked when they only score 
in the 70 percent range.” 

The snare drum challenge is the only as- 
pect of this fascinating and occasionally 
lighthearted show that feels mildly punitive 
— though the massive walls of this fortified 
building complex towering over Basel’s his- 
toric center, and the tiny cells that house 
some of the display cases, are constant 
reminders that this was once a prison 
where men did time. 

The interactive features at the start of the 
show also introduce a predicament that is 
central to the relationship of music and me- 
ter: that once inventors solved the problem 
of how to measure and codify musical time, 
musicians could be measured against an ex- 
ternal standard. 

But in order to breathe, music relies on a 
certain amount of flexibility, on the skill of a 
performer to toy with the tempo in ways 
that molds a phrase or throws into relief the 
emotional trajectory of a piece. The ques- 
tion of how to balance precision and free- 
dom, accuracy and interpretation has al- 
ways vexed musicians. With the invention 
of the metronome it became more acute. An 
underlying theme of the exhibition, Ms. 
Miinzner said, is “how much of your inner 
life you bring into music.” 

The earliest guides to pacing a piece of 
music were internal, personal and subject 
to fluctuations — chief among them the hu- 
man pulse. By the 18th century a common 
tempo marking was “Andante,” Italian for 
“walking.” Others, like “Tempo di 
Minuetto,” referred to particular social 
dances. But even more often pieces of music 
were merely marked as “slow,” “quick” or 
“grave.” 



TONY BINGHAM/BASEL HISTORICAL MUSEUM 



Far left, an example of 
the first patented model 
of the Maelzel 
Metronome, made in 
Paris around 1816; at left, 
a silent gravity 
metronome also by 
Maelzel, made between 
1816 and 1820. 


Some musicians 
have resisted 
playing to a 
mechanized beat. 
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For some composers and theorists this 
was frustratingly vague, and beginning in 
the 17th century came attempts to link musi- 
cal time to the motion of a clock. Around the 
same time scientists discovered that the 
length of a pendulum affects the speed of its 
motion, with a pendulum of just under one 
meter swinging at one second each way. In- 
strument makers seized on this to build mu- 
sical timekeeping devices in which the 
length of a pendulum is adjusted according 
to specific gradations to make it swing at a 
desired speed. 

One example on show is the English “Bal- 
ance Regulator” by Rudolph Ackermann 
from 1812. It’s one of the earliest pieces in the 
comprehensive collection of metronomes 
by the British instrument dealer Tony Bing- 
ham, which forms the bulk of the Basel ex- 
hibition. (The show has been extended 
through January 2018.) Pendulum-based 
timekeepers were silent — offering only vis- 
ual guidance — and relied on distance units, 
which varied from country to country. To a 
musician in Italy, the markings in inches on 
Ackermann’s “Regulator” would have been 
of little use. And to mark slower speeds, a 
pendulum had to be lengthened to unwieldy 
proportions — over two meters for 40 
swings per minute. 

In 1814 a watchmaker in Amsterdam, 
Nikolaus Winkel, came up with a break- 
through. His “musical cronometer” still fea- 
tured a pendulum, but its point of suspen- 
sion was now moved to the middle of a rod, 
with a weight at either end. By moving one 
of the weights along the rod, closer or far- 
ther away from the fulcrum, the oscillation 
speed could be precisely controlled. Even 
very slow speeds could now be achieved on 
a portable device. 

Winkel sent his invention to the Dutch In- 
stitute of Sciences in 1815 for assessment. 
But in the meantime he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Johann Nepomuk Maelzel, a 



THREE LIONS/GETTY IMAGES 


pianist and builder of mechanical music 
machines from Vienna, who had been de- 
veloping a pendulum-based timekeeping 
device of his own. 

According to David Fallows, who wrote 
the introduction to the exhibition catalog, 
Maelzel “immediately recognized the tech- 
nical and practical advantages of Winkel’s 
instrument and offered to buy the design.” 
Even though Winkel refused, Maelzel soon 
after filed for, and was granted, a patent in 
Paris for what he called a “metronome” — 
combining the Greek words for measure 
and rule — adapted from Winkel’s design. 

A British patent followed. By the end of 
1817, the instrument was in use across Eu- 
rope and composers including Beethoven 
were marking the speeds of their composi- 
tions with an MM number indicating the 
number of beats per minute as produced on 
a “Maelzel Metronome.” 
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Clockwise from left, 
Beethoven was one of the 
first composers to use 
the Maelzel Metronome; 
Ackermann’s “Balance 
Regulator,” circa 1812; the 
violinist Filip Pogady 
and the pianist Robert 
Fleitz playing Sebastian 
Currier’s “Clockwork” at 
the Chelsea Music 
Festival, whose theme 
was “Measuring Time”; 
the Verona Quartet, with 
Melinda Lee Masur on 
piano, in Miguel de 
Aguila’s “Clocks for 
Piano and String 
Quartet” at the Chelsea 
festival. 


In a phone interview Mr. Bingham shed 
doubt on a famous anecdote according to 
which Maelzel sent 200 metronomes for 
free to as many composers. “That’s a com- 
plete fabrication,” he said. “There’s no con- 
temporary account of it at the time, and it 
would have been a big thing. If you look at 
Maelzel as an entrepreneur, he had a very 
up-and-down life. He couldn’t have afforded 
to fabricate 200 instruments and give them 
away.” 

Still, Maelzel’s marketing skills — he also 
placed anonymous endorsements of his 
own product in newspapers and pressured 
composers to add theirs — ensured that his 
metronome became an integral part of mu- 
sical culture. Even so, Mr. Kirnbauer, the cu- 
rator, said silent pendulum-based time- 
keepers continued in use well into the 20th 
century. Bartok used one during his field re- 
search into Hungarian folk music. 

Non-musicians also adopted the ticktock- 
ing metronome. Mr. Bingham’s collection 
includes an enormous pyramid-shaped 
“army preceptor” built in London around 
1840 that was used in military drills. It has 
three speeds: slow, quick and double-quick. 
Medical researchers adapted metronomes 
for experiments on the nervous system, for 
use in therapy with Parkinson’s patients 
and stutterers. Dubious products in the late 
20th century included a “New Relax Ma- 
chine” to be placed on the solar plexus, and 
a device for self-hypnosis. Pavlov’s famous 


dog learned to salivate to the ticking of a 
metronome. 

By then musicians had developed a testy 
relationship with the device. That was be- 
cause the metronome quickly outgrew its 
original intended use. At first, the purpose 
was to allow a composer to clearly indicate 
the tempo at which a work was to be played. 
The performer would listen to a few tick- 
tocks to note the desired speed and then 
turn off the device to play or sing. 

But soon pedagogues seized on the 
metronome’s potential to act as taskmaster 
and conductor in the absence of a teacher, 
advising students to practice scales and en- 
tire movements to the audible mechanized 
beat. This was contrary to the natural flexi- 
bility of tempo that had been self-evident in 
musical performance for centuries, the little 
eddies of halting or rushing motion that 
lend life and flow to music. 

Brahms, who rarely wrote down metro- 
nome markings in his autographs, said he 
did so only when “good friends have talked 
me into putting them there, for I myself 
have never believed that my blood and a 
mechanical instrument go well together.” 

Sebastian Currier, who was the com- 
poser-in-residence at the recent Chelsea 
Music Festival in New York, which also had 
as its theme “Measuring Time,” said in an 
interview that “there has to be one unwrit- 
ten strata” in any composition. Still, he said 
he was content with the convenience of us- 
ing metronome markings to set the initial 
conditions of a piece: “The flexibility you 
have to gain from the music.” 

In the 20 th century, technology made it 
ever easier to regulate the production of 
sound, with electronic music allowing for 
perfectly even pacings. Click tracks became 
common in performances, especially of 
Minimalist music, with musicians fitted 
with an earpiece that delivered a steady 
beat. 

On the other end of the spectrum were 
composers like John Cage, many of whose 
compositions transcend the need for a met- 
ronome: His famous, silent “4’33” requires 
no subdivision into beats. 

The Basel exhibition explores some of the 
more rebellious responses to the metro- 
nome in a room that features the instruc- 
tions for Ligeti’s “Poeme Symphonique” for 
100 metronomes, a work that scandalized a 
Dutch audience in 1962 because the time- 
keeping devices were the sole instruments. 
There’s also a video of the orgiastic scene in 
Fellini’s “La Prova d’Orchestra” (“Orches- 
tra Rehearsal”) from 1978 in which the irate 
musicians attack a tomb-size metronome. 

Today, computers have learned to simu- 
late the tiny irregularities that the human 
ear is drawn to in music. Recording engi- 
neers put computer-generated music 
through a process of “humanizing” that de- 
lays the beat by a few milliseconds. In that 
sense a quote by the 18th-century composer 
and flutist Johann Joachim Quantz seems 
prophetic: 

“With skill a musical machine could be 
constructed that would play certain pieces 
with a quickness and exactitude so remark- 
able that no human being could equal it ei- 
ther with his fingers or with his tongue,” he 
wrote. “Indeed it would excite astonish- 
ment; but it would never move you.” 
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Shakespeare as Source, Not Scripture 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

better-known Second Quarto and Folio edi- 
tions, or, more likely, followed them. 
(Scholars disagree.) “There is no such thing 
as ‘Hamlet,’ ” the opera’s librettist, Matthew 
Jocelyn, says with some defiance in an in- 
terview in the Glyndebourne program 
book, pointing to these overlapping, con- 
flicting source texts. 

The opera’s “To be or” moment is there- 
fore simultaneously true to Shakespeare 
and a kind of declaration of independence 
from the expectations we bring to him. (If 
there’s no such thing as “Hamlet,” after all, 
“Hamlet” can be anything.) These dueling 
impulses — fidelity and rebellion — are per- 
haps stronger when it comes to this work 
than for any other in the Western canon. 

How could it be otherwise? The weight of 
the play and its traditions grows heavier al- 
most by the week. An acclaimed production 
directed by Robert Icke (“1984”), focused on 
contemporary concerns about surveillance, 
is currently running in London, just as a 
stark staging by Sam Gold (“A Doll’s House, 
Part 2,” “Fun Home”) prepares to open on 
July 14 at the Public Theater in New York. 

With this endless proliferation of Ham- 
lets, what more is there to say — or sing? 
Envisioning an opera made from the play is 
especially daunting, because so much must 
be cut in the translation; setting all 4,000 of 
Shakespeare’s lines to music could easily 
create an epic as long as Wagner’s “Ring” 
cycle. Mr. Dean, Mr. Jocelyn and their direc- 
tor, Neil Armfield, are attempting just about 
the highest-risk adaptation possible. (And 
in England, no less, just 130 miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon.) 

With the faces of its characters caked in 
ghostly Kabuki-style white, and its setting 
(designed by Ralph Myers) a manor house 
that gradually transforms into a fractured 
backstage, this “Hamlet” emphasizes its 
theatricality, its unreality. With this play as 
the world’s shared property — as close to a 
central text as we have, its characters and 
key lines known to so many — Mr. Dean’s 
opera abstracts it into a kind of ritual: ele- 
gant, sober and intellectually stimulating, 
yet strangely uninvolving emotionally. 

It picks up the evergreen question of how 
opera should treat Shakespeare. Com- 
posers have tended to find in his works a 
Bard for their times. Verdi’s “Macbeth” 
(1847) is savage Italian blood and guts, a 
product of bel canto’s discovery of full-bod- 
ied Romanticism. 

But Ambroise Thomas’s “Hamlet” (1868), 
the only other operatic version of the play 
that’s still regularly performed, is grand 
and refined, for a period in which the styl- 
ized sensitivities of Classicism were still the 
French theatrical ideal. The children’s 
chorus of fairies in Britten’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (1960) is an elegy for the 
loss of innocence in a Europe still rebuilding 
from war. 

For his “The Tempest” (2004), Thomas 
Ades embraced the dizzying range of an era 
of musical eclecticism, and Meredith Oakes 
provided rhyming couplets distilled from 
Shakespeare’s lines. And now Mr. Dean and 
his team have created a new opera for our 
moment, one poised between irony and sin- 
cerity, when exploding open a classic and 
doing it straight can feel like equally unpal- 
atable options. 

Their solution? A kind of loving alien- 
ation effect. This is an adaptation about 
“Hamlet” as much as it is an adaptation of 
“Hamlet.” Thinning, fragmenting and re- 
arranging the lines; removing some iconic 
passages and giving others in alternative, 
sometimes startlingly unfamiliar versions; 
and surrounding the whole in a morose, 
spectral, sometimes violent landscape of 
sound, the opera suggests the outlines of 
Shakespeare’s original and depends on us 
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to fill in the blanks. 

Mr. Dean and Mr. Jocelyn are intent on 
making the play a bit stranger than we 
might have remembered. They don’t wait to 
unveil the soliloquy we’re all waiting for: 
We get a preview right in the opening scene, 
when Hamlet enters obsessively muttering 
and stuttering the phrase “or not to be.” 

But other than that speech, Hamlet’s so- 
liloquies are gone, almost entirely, and with 
them his endless, endlessly fascinating vac- 
illation between action and its opposite. You 
realize in its absence how much of the emo- 
tional and thematic weight of the play arises 
from that conflict, so Mr. Dean’s opera ends 
up being less about a character working out 
the problem of his life than it is a static, 
somber study in mourning. His title charac- 
ter (here the enthusiastic, intense tenor Al- 
lan Clayton, unafraid of going guttural) is 
maniacally disheveled and antic, not deep 
or ruminative, and while I left the opera 
house glad to have seen the piece, it was 
oddly difficult to pinpoint just what it’s 
about. 

One thing that it is about is virtuosity. 
“Art? Art?” Polonius, the officious adviser, 
retorts when Gertrude, the queen and Ham- 
let’s mother, accuses him of an excess of 
style. “Madam, I use no art.” 

But Mr. Dean, born in Australia in 1961, 
certainly does : just enough art, in fact. With 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted at Glyndebourne with cool precision 
by Vladimir Jurowski, the score is immacu- 
lately stormy, as changeable yet coherent 
as fast-shifting gray clouds when thunder 
approaches. 

Electronic enhancement feeds wordless 
choral halos and shivers of percussion 
around the theater, amplifying shadowy, 
jazzy riffs, distantly reminiscent of Gersh- 
win, and dusky slashes out of a Bernard 
Herrmann film score. The troupe of players 
Hamlet requisitions is accompanied by an 
onstage accordionist, for a sound appropri- 
ately rustic yet prickly. Rosencrantz (Ru- 
pert Enticknap) and Guildenstern (Christo- 
pher Lowrey) are a pair of needling 
countertenors; Claudius (Rod Gilfry) and 
Gertrude (Sarah Connolly) offer darkly ro- 
bust ingratiation; the veteran John Tomlin- 
son, as the ghost of Hamlet’s father and the 
gravedigger, has chilling authority. 

Barbara Hannigan is, in a roundabout 
way, experienced as Ophelia, having toured 
the world recently with Hans Abraham- 
sen’s wintry song cycle “let me tell you,” its 
text (by Paul Griffiths) containing only 
words spoken by that character in Shake- 


Top, from left, Jacques 
Imbrailo, John Tomlinson 
and Allan Clayton in 
“Hamlet.” Above, 

Barbara Hannigan at 
Carnegie Hall last year. 


speare’s play. Her mad scene in the opera is 
a tour de force tailored to Ms. Hannigan’s 
sprawling talents, calling for wire-thin 
swoops up to the stratosphere; the eerie ef- 
fect of pounding her chest while singing; a 
somersault over another performer. The 
only problem is that Ms. Hannigan seems to 
know — and to project that she knows — 
just how expert and fearless she is as a per- 
former. She’s awe-inspiring, a little smug 
and a little too confident to make Ophelia’s 
breakdown persuasive. 

The only sequence that felt really persua- 
sive, in fact, was Hamlet’s meditation near 
the end on Yorick’s skull, when Mr. Dean’s 
tense, shrouded music was most anchored 
to a character, to the poetry. It was intelli- 
gent sincerity — faithful yet contemporary 
at once. 

Otherwise, much of the opera felt like a 
moody yet chilly comment on doing “Ham- 
let.” Can such an artful exercise stand the 
test of time? That is the question. 


CHS 


Chamber 
Music Society 

of Lincoln Center 


LLJU) 


SUNDAY, JULY 9 ► 5:00 PM 

BEETHOVE Trio in B-flat major for 
Clarinet, Cello, and Piano, Op. 11 (1797) 
WEBER Quintet in B-flat major for Clarinet, 
Two Violins, Viola, and Cello, Op. 34 
(1811-15) 

SCHUMANN Quintet in E-flat major for 
Piano, Two Violins, Viola, and Cello, 

Op. 44 (1842) 

Gilles Vonsattel, piano • Paul Huang, 

Ani Kavafian, violin • Matthew Lipman, viola 
Nicholas Canellakis, cello • David Shifrin, 
clarinet 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12 ► 7:30 PM 

BRAHMS Sonata No. 1 in E minor for 
Cello and Piano, Op. 38 (1862-65) 
DVORAK Sonatina in G major for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 100 (1893) 
MENDELSSOHN Trio No. 2 in C minor 
for Piano, Violin, and Cello, Op. 66 
(1845) 

Wu Han, piano • Arnaud Sussmann, violin 
David Finckel, cello 


SUNDAY, JULY 16 ► 5:00 PM 

BEETHOVEN Trio in D major for Violin, 
Viola, and Cello, Op. 9, No. 2 (1797-98) 
PROKOFIEV Sonata in D major for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 94a (1943, arr. 1944) 
DVORAK Quintet in E-flat major for Two 
Violins, Two Violas, and Cello, Op. 97, 
"The American" (1893) 

Michael Brown, piano • Erin Keefe, Kristin Lee, 
violin • Yura Lee, Richard O'Neill, viola 
Efe Baltacigil, cello 


All concerts take place in Alice Tally Hall. 
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Top Movies of 2000-17: An Auteur View 


Three directors vote for the 
best films of the 21st century. 

By MELENA RYZIK 

What are the best films of the 21st century? 
Last month, the Times’s chief film critics, 
A. 0. Scott and Manohla Dargis, unveiled 25 
they think are destined to be classics. We 
asked several filmmakers to tell us the 
movies they think we’ll be talking about for 
decades. Here is what Denis Villeneuve, 
Brett Ratner and Alex Gibney had to say. 
For more lists, go to nytimes.com/movies. 

Denis Villeneuve 

“Arrival,” the coming “Blade Runner 2049” 

Which movie is the best ... “there will be 
BLOOD” or “NO COUNTRY FOR OLD MEN” (both 
from 2007)? Strange question. I’m driven 
by the impact these movies had on me then, 
and today. Time is the ultimate judge. 

There are specific shots that went di- 
rectly through my skull, like a bullet spread- 
ing particles of my brain on my walls. Like 
Daniel Day-Lewis baptizing a baby with oil, 
making “There Will Be Blood” an instant 
classic. I felt the same way watching the 
Coen brothers’ “No Country for Old Men.” 
The image of the policeman’s boots making 
dark marks on the floor as he is being stran- 
gled by the nightmarish killer, portrayed by 
Javier Bardem, has haunted me since then. 

The deer being killed in slow motion by a 
car in “A prophet” (2010) remains one of the 
most powerful cinematic shots of the last 
decade. But is it better than following Scar- 
lett Johansson in a pool of darkness in “un- 
der the skin” (2014)? Apples and oranges. 

The madness in “dogtooth” (2010) is the 
most refreshing thing I’ve seen in a long 
time. I’m still laughing at the adults running 
to catch airplanes falling into their garden, 
because their father convinced them that 
they were fruit dropping from the sky. 

I vividly remember Lars von Trier’s 
“DOGVILLE” (2004). The idea of making a set 
without walls to show the cowardice of a 
community was genius. 

I wish I could add more films I love . . . like 
“CHILDREN OF MEN” (2006), “INCEPTION” 
(2010) or “AMORES PERROS” (2001). 

When I started making movies, the previ- 
ous generation of filmmakers said cinema 
was dead. Well . . . long live cinema! 

Brett Ratner 

“Rush Hour” “Hercules” 

“THE KID STAYS IN THE PICTURE” (2002) It 
was groundbreaking for Brett Morgen and 
Nanette Burstein’s use of taking still photo- 
graphs and bringing them to life. A story of 
survival of one of the greatest producers. 
“THE pianist” (2002) It will go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest Holocaust motion 
pictures ever made. 

“the hangover” (2009) A reflection of my 
love for Todd Phillips as a filmmaker. He is 
not only brilliant at comedy, but he also has 
a complete understanding of the audience. 
“BORAT” (2006) One of the best comedies 
ever; not since I was a kid and saw Eddie 
Murphy creating unique characters had 
there been anything like this. 



Denis Villeneuve, above, 
is a fan of “No Country 
for Old Men,” starring 
Javier Bardem, right. 





Alex Gibney, above, 
is fond of “City of 
God” (2002), with 
Alexandre 
Rodrigues and Alice 
Braga, right. 



“the social network” (2010) A master- 
fully made film on all levels. 

“Y tu mama tambien” (2002) Reminded me 
of films that captured my youth, such as 
“Risky Business” and “Fast Times at Ridge- 
mont High.” They captured what I was feel- 
ing about life after college, sexuality, friend- 


‘The Big Short’ is 
‘cinematic Frank 
Zappa or Captain 
Beefheart.’ 


ship, love, all the issues a young man faces. 
“sexy beast” (2001) This is one of the great 
modern-day gangster movies and Ben 
Kingsley’s character, one of the great vil- 
lains. Jonathan Glazer’s filmmaking is un- 
obtrusive and to the point. 

“birth” ” (2004) Another brilliant film by 


Jonathan Glazer, extraordinary [for] not 
only the performances and tone but Harris 
Savides’s cinematography. 

“ROMAN POLANSKI: WANTED AND DESIRED” 

(2008) Marina Zenovich tells a complex 
story that leaves the moral up to the viewer. 
“kill bill: vol. i” (2003) There is no film- 
maker like Quentin Tarantino, nor will there 
ever be. 

Alex Gibney 

“Taxi to the Dark Side,” “Going Clear: 
Scientology and the Prison of Belief” 

I don’t like 10-best lists. How do you rank 

“SPIRITED AWAY” Over “EASTERN PROM- 
ISES”? I don’t even like proclaiming “great 
films.” I remember that my father spent 
most of his life wanting to be a “great man,” 
but became more interesting and important 
to me when he became a “good man,” sharp, 
curious and more interested in listening 
than making speeches. 

My list comprises “good films” that 
stirred my heart in unexpected ways. Many 
are documentaries. In the 21st century, doc- 
umentaries have often been more profound 
than fiction. One day, at the Toronto Film 
Festival, I saw “the gatekeepers” (2012) 
and “stories we tell” (2013). I thought I 
had been transported to cinematic Elysium. 

Here’s a list, from my longer list of 30. 
“city of god” (2003) Wow! The chicken 
and the knife! 

“Michael clayton” (2007) Great take on 
corruption. My favorite scene is when 
[George Clooney] takes care of a client who 
is too arrogant to know how much trouble 
he is in. Want to understand the 2008 finan- 
cial crisis? Watch this scene. 

“PAN’S labyrinth” (2006) I’ve spent a lot of 
time thinking about torture. This film gets 
deep into the horror of it all and the imagi- 
nation that’s needed to survive it. 

“NO country for old men” (2007) The ul- 
timate post-9/11 film that has nothing to do 
with A1 Qaeda or the politics of the Iraq war. 
It’s about a force of terror that can’t be bar- 
gained with. 

“the grand Budapest hotel” (2014) For- 
mally brilliant. And what a gas! 

“i am not your negro” (2017) Masterpiece. 

A TRIPTYCH OF DOCS: “NOSTALGIA FOR THE 

light” (2011) Those seeking answers in the 
past meet in the present. Who says narra- 
tion can’t be poetry? “waltz with bashir” 
(2008) created a genre — the animated doc- 
umentary — to tell a story of haunting mem- 
ories. “Iraq in fragments” (2006) makes 
poetry out of the everyday lives of Iraqis. 
“grizzly man” (2005) My editors will tell 
you of my failed but relentless attempts to 
imitate Werner Herzog’s voice speaking 
about [Timothy] Treadwell seeing the 
“flicker of humanity” in the eyes of the bear 
[that ultimately kills him].” 

“heart of a dog” (2015) A film that makes 
up its own rules as it goes along. 

“the big short” (2015) It’s hard to make ab- 
stract economic concepts understandable 
and fun. This film is cinematic Frank Zappa 
or Captain Beefheart, free to go where it 
wants. And Christian Bale’s performance — 
ooh la la. 


GLENN KENNY | STREAMING 


Looking Overseas for Substance 


The site Filmatique has 
hard-to-find foreign titles. 


there’s A refined simplicity to the home 
page of Filmatique, a web-streaming serv- 
ice, that nicely underscores its mission. The 
site, which offers subscriptions for $4.95 a 
month and is also available on Apple TV, has 
a relatively small selection at the moment 
(about 40 films). But its browsing page, 
where the international titles are arrayed in 
short rows, with still images and short de- 
scriptions set against a plain black back- 
ground, features impressive mini-col- 
lections of recent movies that have been 
hard to see in the United States. Many of 
them are barely known here, but the pre- 
sentation makes them appear attractive, in- 
triguing and maybe even (although this cat- 
egory isn’t one that I’m always sold on) im- 
portant. 

Ursula Grisham, one of the site’s three 
founders, said that Filmatique, which 
started late last year, seeks out movies of 
“cultural, social and political significance or 
substance,” though she doesn’t think of the 
site as being devoted to “issue-driven cine- 
ma.” 

A recent addition to the site, the 2016 film 
“Where I Grow Old,” the first fictional fea- 
ture directed by the Brazilian documentar- 
ian Marilia Rocha, is an exemplary film for 
the site. The story is of Francisca, a young 
woman living in Belo Horizonte, Brazil, and 
questioning her choices after leaving her 
home in Portugal in the midst of that coun- 
try’s recent political upheaval. The movie is 
a quiet, beguiling character drama — the of- 
ten hand-held camera gets into the charac- 
ters’ faces and movements in startlingly in- 
timate ways — with a social backdrop and 
subtext that give it a particular kind of heft. 

After President Trump’s first attempt to 
impose a travel ban, restricting people from 
several Middle Eastern and African coun- 
tries from entering the United States, Fil- 
matique arranged, in March, a “Banned 
Countries” collection. These movies include 
the documentary “Silvered Water, Syria 
Self-Portrait” and Iran’s official submission 
to the 87th Academy Awards, “Today,” di- 
rected by Reza Mirkarimi. In that movie, 
which loosely recalls the Faulkner short 



VIA FILMATIQUE 


story “Tomorrow,” a very taciturn older 
cabdriver (Parviz Parastui) finds himself 
looking after a pregnant woman (Soheila 
Golestani) he picks up on the street. She is 
on her own, and after a few unanswered mo- 
bile phone calls, she realizes, finally, that no 
one else is going to help her. The driver 
sticks with her at the hospital despite the as- 
sumptions that come along with his pres- 
ence. It’s an expertly tailored drama with 
exceptional acting. 

The site’s founders are all filmmakers 
themselves. Ms. Grisham has done com- 
mercial and contracted film work for some 
time, and is finishing her first feature, “Flor- 
ence, Yesterday,” which she wrote and di- 
rected. Both Melinda Prisco and Lorenzo 
Fiuzzi, the site’s other founders, are actors 
and producers, and they are both involved 
with Ms. Grisham’s feature, too. “I had been 
going to film festivals for about seven 
years,” Ms. Grisham said, “and I’d see fan- 
tastic films that were impossible to find af- 
terwards.” 

The site has a revenue-sharing system 
with the filmmakers whose work it screens. 


“I do have a business background,” Ms. Gr- 
isham said. “I worked on Wall Street for a 
year before I realized I hated it. Running the 
site is very challenging, and to be com- 
pletely frank none of us has done this be- 
fore. We don’t have a lot of capital. We im- 
provise a lot along the way.” 

That said, the partners are close to 
putting up Filmatique’s first single-film- 
maker collection, a group of pictures by the 
renowned Turkish director Nuri Bilge Cey- 
lan. In the meantime, July’s series is a group 
of first narrative features by Italian direc- 
tors, titled “Opera Prima Italiana.” One of 
its four films is “Cloro” (2015), directed by 
Lamberto Sanfelice, a character study of an 
adolescent girl with dreams of competitive 
swimming that was widely acclaimed on 
the international festival circuit. 

If you’re someone who cherishes interna- 
tional and art house cinema, it’s a good time 
to have Roku. Filmatique is readying an app 
for Roku, although there’s no hard start date 
for it yet. But Filmstruck, the streaming site 
from Turner that includes a channel from 
the Criterion Collection, was added to Roku 


A scene from “Today,” 
available to stream on 
Filmatique. The movie, 
directed by Reza 
Mirkarimi, was Iran’s 
official submission to the 
87th Academy Awards. 


Offering a group of 
debut narrative 
features by Italian 
directors, in July. 


in early June. And Roku still has Fandor, the 
cinephile-oriented site I recently described 
as a fun rabbit hole of offbeat world cinema. 

In May, the service made two moves that 
rattled some film buffs on social media. It 
shut down its digital magazine, Keyframe, 
and in the process parted ways with the re- 
porter and film-news-on-the-internet com- 
piler David Hudson, who is now at the Cri- 
terion website. And it announced that Jared 
Leto, who is both an Academy Award-win- 
ning actor and a kind of self-willed internet 
punching bag (his anecdotes about how he 
lived his role as the Joker in “Suicide 
Squad” were avidly called out by snarksters 
on Twitter), would be joining the site as its 
chief creative officer. 

Still, Fandor looks good. Yes, its new edi- 
torial component features video essays that 
aren’t as exciting as the ones from 
Keyframe, and on the whole seems less ro- 
bust, but there’s still that great movie li- 
brary, which is continually expanding. It re- 
cently added “The Seasons in Quincy: Four 
Portraits of John Berger,” the documentary 
about the art critic, which I gave qualified 
praise to during its theatrical run. Now that 
Berger died in January, I recommend the 
movie even more strongly (the picture was 
made when he was soon to turn 90). I spoke 
with Gail Gendler, the programming head, 
about the end of Keyframe and all editorial 
falling under the Fandor shingle; she said 
the streamlining was mainly to help users 
connect more quickly to the film library. 

As for Mr. Leto, “He reached out to Fan- 
dor and said, T love what you do, I love your 
curation, I look at the movie side and I find 
titles and content that delight and drive me 
to seek out more,’ ” Ms. Gendler said. 

As for his role, she anticipates that it will 
become more visible in the fall, perhaps 
around the premiere of “Blade Runner 
2049,” the much-anticipated sci-fi sequel in 
which Mr. Leto has a role. “Jared will be 
hosting events, appearing on live-streamed 
programs and involving himself with web 
series on a variety of topics — on the inter- 
section of music and film, say. He is on board 
to amplify who we are.” From where I sit, as 
long as the movies stay as interesting as 
they’ve been, the rest is nothing to fret 
about. 
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Hands on the Wheel, Songs in Its Heart 


Edgar Wrights 'Baby Driver 
has lots of music in its motor. 

By MEKADO MURPHY 

The opening beats of the Jon Spencer Blues 
Explosion song “Bellbottoms” feel cin- 
ematic, like something that should be kick- 
ing off an action scene. That’s what the writ- 
er and director Edgar Wright (“Shaun of the 
Dead,” “The World’s End”) thought upon 
first hearing that 1994 track. “When I lis- 
tened to that song late at night in my flat, I 
would dream up this car chase and a visual 
of the sequence would come to me,” Mr. 
Wright said in a phone interview. “But this 
was before I knew what the story was and 
who the main character was.” 

That story and character have since 
come into focus with Mr. Wright’s new film, 


“Baby Driver” (June 28), about a getaway 
driver named Baby (Ansel Elgort) who 
coordinates his escapes to the beat of the 
music on his iPod. The first heist begins 
with Baby playing “Bellbottoms.” What fol- 
lows is a synchronized symphony of action, 
the characters’ movements (gum chewing, 
trunk-slamming), the editing and the stunts 
all timed to the rhythm of what’s playing in 
Baby’s headphones. 

It’s one of many scenes constructed this 
way in “Baby Driver.” To get the timing pre- 
cise for this action ballet, Mr. Wright 
brought on the choreographer Ryan Heffin- 
gton, best known for his work on music 
videos like the one for Sia’s “Chandelier.” 
Here is a closer look at the heist sequence, 
with commentary from Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Heffington. 



From far left, Jon 
Bernthal, Eiza Gonzalez, 
Ansel Elgort and Jon 
Hamm in “Baby Driver.” 


WILSON WEBB/TRISTAR PICTURES 


Revving 
The Engines 


This scene stemmed from an 
idea that Mr. Wright first used in 
a 2003 music video for “Blue 
Song” by Mint Royale. In the 
video, a driver sits lip-syncing to 
a song in the car while his col- 
leagues rob a bank. The big- 
screen version, shot on the 
streets of Atlanta, is much more 
elaborate but begins similarly. In 
his screenplay, Mr. Wright de- 
scribed the action for every 
moment of the song, which he 
said proved to be tricky. “Trying 



PHOTOGRAPHS FROM TRISTAR PICTURES 


to explain on the page what’s 
going to be exciting on the 
screen is an odd skill,” he said. 
He worked with the animator 
Steve Markowski to create an 


animated storyboard, or ani- 
matic, of the scene. Above is a 
frame from the animatic next to 
a shot from the sequence featur- 
ing Jon Bernthal, Eiza Gonzalez 


and Jon Hamm. Mr. Heffington 
used those blueprints to help 
choreograph the scene. “It was 
about timing,” he said, “making 
sure that the actors were in sync 


when they’re simply walking or 
when they’re closing the trunk.” 
Rehearsing his actors in a ware- 
house, he had them practice the 
timing of their movements. 



Switching 

Lanes 


The second part of the sequence 
leads into a car chase, with the 
police hot on the robbers’ trail 
and Baby executing daring ma- 
neuvers to evade them. One 
involves Baby pulling a 180- 
degree turn in an alley in one 
direction, then another 180 the 
other way. In reality, Jeremy Fry, 
a stunt driver on films like “John 


Wick” and “Jason Bourne,” was 
at the wheel. 

But the film doesn’t use the 
kinds of souped-up muscle cars 
found in “The Fast and the Furi- 
ous.” Mr. Wright explained, “Real 
bank robbers are using the most 
nondescript cars possible be- 
cause they want to blend in and 
disappear.” He went online and 
found a list of the cars that are 
stolen most often and wrote 
some of them into his script. 
Because the car in this scene is a 
sedan, it blends in with the other 


sedans on the freeway, as in the 
moment above, when Baby tries 
to hide from a police helicopter 
by driving between two similar- 
looking vehicles. When they go 
under an overpass, he switches 
positions and the police wind up 
following the wrong car. The 
original script called for a Toyota 
Corolla, but it was changed to a 
Subaru WRX, which isn’t on the 
most stolen list, “because the 
studio asked me if the car could 
be a little sexier,” Mr. Wright 
said. 



Hitting 
The Brakes 


The scene ends with the crew 
pulling into a parking garage, all 
stepping out of the getaway car 
and into another one, which is 
driven off in rhythm to the song. 
“On the set while this is happen- 
ing, you have Ryan shouting ‘5, 

6, 7, 8!,’” Mr. Wright said. That’s 
because Mr. Heffington worked 
out the timing with his assistants 


and thoroughly practiced it with 
the actors. 

“In rehearsals, we figured out 
who would be sitting where and 
how long it would take for each 
individual person to reach the 
other car and be able to slam the 
door on the specific count,” Mr. 
Heffington said. “The idea is that 
it doesn’t look choreographed, 
but it’s highly rehearsed. We took 
the time that we needed in order 
to make this happen, because it 
is about being perfect in these 
scenes.” 


One trick to keeping the se- 
quence timed to the song’s con- 
clusion was to have the engine of 
the second car already running 
when Ms. Gonzalez takes the 
driver’s seat. “There was no way 
in one shot that she can get in 
and turn the engine on in time,” 
Mr. Wright said. 
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Michael Palin, One Sly Python 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

Palin to undermine that reputation but also 
to demonstrate that there is still a lot of vi- 
tality in people — fictional characters, as 
well as the actors playing them — long after 
they’ve crossed some of life’s major thresh- 
olds. 

“I used to be offered people’s father’s — 
now it’s grandfathers, if you’re not careful,” 
Mr. Palin said, more amused than annoyed. 
“I still think of myself as being about 14.” 

“Remember Me,” which was first shown 
on the BBC in 2014, was written by the film- 
maker and screenwriter Gwyneth Hughes 
(whose previous credits include HBO’s 
“The Girl,” about Tippi Hedren and Alfred 
Hitchcock). 

Ms. Hughes said she drew upon a variety 
of sources and inspirations, including the 
real-life history of the British coastal town 
of Scarborough, where the story is set, and 
the haunting ballad “Scarborough Fair,” 
which commemorates it. 

Offering Mr. Palin the principal role in the 
series, she acknowledged, was “a complete 
long shot,” but not unthinkable. “Tom, in the 
show, is an old man who’s never really 
grown up — that’s the nature of the story,” 
Ms. Hughes explained. “Michael Palin 
looks like an old man who’s still a little boy, 
in the most charming way.” 

Mr. Palin had just one question during 
this recruitment process: “He asked, ‘How 
supernatural is it? Is it going to be ‘Scooby- 
Doo?”’ Ms. Hughes said. “We thought, ‘oh, 
no — this means he hates ghost stories.’ ” 

On the contrary, Mr. Palin said he has 
been a fan since childhood of the ethereal 
tales of authors like M. R. James. “There 
were always clergymen involved, for some 
reason,” he said. “And he opens a door in the 
middle of the night, and the world of the sup- 
pressed and mysterious invades.” 

Mr. Palin, who grew up in England’s York- 
shire county, said he always showed an apti- 
tude for acting and imitation, but had to 
keep such aspirations secret from his father, 
an industrial engineer, who did not want 
him pursuing a theater career. (His older 
sister, Angela, had already tried her hand at 
acting but landed in stage management, 
and his father “could already see himself 
supporting me for the rest of my life,” Mr. 
Palin said.) 

When Mr. Palin went onto Oxford in the 
early 1960s, he said, “I was off the leash, as it 
were — my father wasn’t able to monitor all 
my movements.” 

It was there that he befriended Terry 
Jones, his frequent collaborator on “Monty 
Python’s Flying Circus,” where Mr. Palin es- 
timated he played about 400 characters 
over its five-year run from 1969 to 1974. 

Even so, Mr. Palin said he came to think of 
himself more as a writer than as a per- 
former, which helps explain his being ex- 
ceptionally choosy about taking on acting 
assignments. “Writing was expressing my- 
self, and gave me the freedom to think about 
what I really wanted to do, rather than work 
to someone else’s schedule,” he said. “I felt 
that freedom was quite important.” 

Outside of Python-specific projects, Mr. 
Palin is most usually seen in films 
associated with his fellow troupe members 
(like “A Fish Called Wanda,” written by 
John Cleese, who was one of its stars), or in 
the odd documentary about fine art or trav- 
el (like his BBC series “Around the World in 
80 Days”). 

A rare exception was the 1991 television 
drama “G.B.H.”, which cast Mr. Palin as the 
headmaster of a school for students with 
special needs in a British town teeming with 
political disarray and violence. 

More recently, Mr. Palin played the poli- 
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Michael Palin, top, who 
has spent most of his 
career being hilarious, 
stars in the drama 
“Remember Me,” above: 
With Mr. Palin, left, and 
Jodie Comer, right. 


tician Vyacheslav Molotov in “The Death of 
Stalin,” a coming film directed by Armando 
Iannucci, in which an ensemble cast (also 
featuring Steve Buscemi, Jeffrey Tambor 
and Simon Russell Beale) offers a farcical 
look at a chaotic moment in Soviet history. 

Mr. Iannucci, a writer of the film and the 
creator of the political satires “Veep” and 
“The Thick of It,” grew up a fan of Monty 
Python and Mr. Palin in particular. 

“As himself, he has this genial demeanor,” 
Mr. Iannucci said of Mr. Palin. “And yet, in 
‘Python,’ he could be really savage. He 
played his characters with such energy and 
often a kind of sinister smile.” 


Undermining a 
likable persona. 


The character of Molotov, Mr. Iannucci 
said, has an inherently “Pythonesque ele- 
ment” in his “complete, unemotional, fanat- 
ical attachment to the party and to its logic.” 

But Mr. Palin, he said, is sparing in taking 
on roles that might be compared to his 
pored-over Monty Python work. 

“He’s conscious that he has this status 
with Python, and he obviously doesn’t want 
to boast or brag about it,” Mr. Iannucci said. 
“But he’s aware that it does mean a lot to 
people. He’s worked out how to manage 
that, so that it gives people pleasure.” 

Mr. Palin nearly starred in “The Man 
Who Killed Don Quixote,” a film by his Py- 
thon colleague Terry Gilliam that 
reimagines the story of Cervantes’s Man of 
La Mancha. 

Last year, Mr. Palin was still attached to 
this long-delayed film when it ran into a fi- 
nancing problem (again). “I had hung in 
there for quite a while,” Mr. Palin said, “and 
turned down one or two other quite interest- 
ing things. I said to Terry, ‘I don’t think I can 
go through another year of uncertainty.’ ” 

(Mr. Gilliam, who did not respond to a re- 
quest for comment, finished principal pho- 
tography on the film in June, with Jonathan 
Pryce in the Don Quixote role.) 

Relations remain good among the surviv- 
ing Pythons, who got back together in the 
summer of 2014 for a set of live 


performances at London’s 02 Arena that 
were essentially the group’s last hurrah. 

As Mr. Palin recalled the reunion: “There 
was lots of coughing and wincing and rub- 
bing of potions into arthritic backs before 
the show. And then suddenly you get on 
stage: Wow! Dr. Theater works his magic.” 

In particular, Mr. Palin has stayed close to 
Mr. Jones, whose family disclosed last year 
that he has primary progressive aphasia, a 
form of dementia that impairs language and 
communication. 

“It’s hard to exchange thoughts and ideas 
and know exactly how he’s feeling,” said Mr. 
Palin, who still visits Mr. Jones and has the 
occasional drink with him. “He always 
seems pleased to see me, and he’s physi- 
cally in very good shape. But something’s 
gone, which is really, really sad.” 

As ever, Mr. Palin could not predict his fu- 
ture acting plans; he said his next creative 
endeavor is a nonfiction book he is writing 
about the H.M.S. Erebus, a British Naval 
ship that was used in the Ross expedition to 
Antarctica and lost in the Franklin expedi- 
tion of the Northwest Passage. 

Still, it seemed hard for him to imagine he 
wouldn’t eventually return to comedy, 
which has always been his way of making 
sense of the world — or, perhaps, his way of 
making peace with a world that can’t be 
made sensible. 

“As soon as I’m told not to laugh at some- 
thing, then it immediately becomes hysteri- 
cally funny,” Mr. Palin said. “Disorder is 
very, very close to order. It’s a bus ticket 
away from total chaos. And that’s what I 
like, really.” 
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Shakespeare as a Kind of Punk Rocker 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

silent movie to “Shakespeare in Love” to the 
authorship conspiracy thriller “Anony- 
mous” — and on television, too, chiefly in 
“Will Shakespeare,” the 1978 English series 
that starred Tim Curry as Will and Ian Mc- 
Shane as his rival Christopher Marlowe. Yet 
it’s never been attempted with so many tat- 
toos and piercings and stage dives while 
“London Calling” pulses on the soundtrack. 

Craig Pearce, Baz Luhrmann’s longtime 
writing partner and the creator of “Will,” ex- 
plains the punk-rock mode as an analogy 
for theater in Shakespeare’s day. “It wasn’t 
this polite thing,” he said. “It was 3,000 peo- 
ple crammed into these wooden structures. 
They were fighting and they were drinking 
and they were eating.” If they liked a play, 
they cheered. If they hated it, they revolted. 

But how to communicate that visceral 
sense of sweat and thrum and poetry via the 
cool medium of television? Any new take on 
Shakespeare’s life and work, in whatever 
medium, has to decide whether to hang on 
to the original story and language or 
whether to modernize them. 

You can stay highly faithful to period and 
language, as in Kenneth Branagh’s film 
adaptations, say, or old-school BBC made- 
for-TV movies. You can depart pretty radi- 
cally from both, as in Akira Kurosawa’s 
“Ran” or “Scotland, Pa.” or even the spirited 
“10 Things I Hate About You,” which repur- 
posed “The Taming of the Shrew” as a tart 
high school romance between Heath 
Ledger and Julia Stiles. Mr. Pearce’s 
screenplay for 1996’s “Romeo + Juliet” (di- 
rected by and co-written with Mr. 
Luhrmann) and Joss Whedon’s recent 
“Much Ado About Nothing” kept the lines 
Elizabethan while updating the setting, 
while the Oregon Shakespeare Festival is 
currently embarked on an opposite project, 
keeping the plays in period, but updating 
the language. 

That’s also the approach of “Still Star- 
Crossed,” the “Romeo and Juliet” sequel, 
from the Shonda Rhimes TV factory, now 
airing on ABC and struggling to attract 
viewers. 

“Will,” both reverently faithful and cheek- 
ily disloyal, splits the difference. Mr. Pearce 
clearly loves the language and in true 
Shakespeare style, he has appropriated 
plenty of it. But he and his collaborators 
have chosen a visual style, a vernacular and 
a soundtrack (heavy on electric guitar, light 
on hautboy) that captures the gritty, flam- 
boyant swirl of 16th-century London on the 
wrong side of the river. 

In the pilot episode, young Will com- 
plains, “I can’t spend the rest of my life 
making gloves.” So he leaves Stratford- 
upon-Avon, to say nothing of his wife and 
three children, and comes to London, deter- 
mined to pursue his writerly dreams and 
enmesh himself in the occasional Catholic 
conspiracy and extramarital clinch. 

Will’s first sight of London, scored to the 
mod revival strains of the Jam’s “That’s En- 
tertainment” is a riot of color and dirt and 
some pretty outre eye makeup. Maybe 
Nicholas Hilliard’s portraits don’t show 
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Left, a scene from the 
pilot episode of “Will,” 
which will have its 
premiere on July 10. 
Below, Laurie Davidson, 
left, and Olivia DeJonge 
in the show. 


they were places of prostitution and ale and 
Morris dancing — the Elizabethan version 
of sex and drugs and rock ’n’ roll. If the 
crowd didn’t like a show, they “would cry 
out for a play that was a popular favorite 
and try to get the actors to change their rep- 
ertory in the middle of a performance,” Ms. 
Howard said. 

That doesn’t happen much these days, 
though just a few weeks ago, protesters dis- 
rupted performances of the Public The- 
ater’s Trump-inflected “Julius Caesar.” (Un- 
daunted, “Will” sponsored an Elizabethan 
marketplace outside the theater on the final 
week of the show, featuring oh-so Elizabe- 
than tote bags and contemporary tattoos.) 
But political flash points aside, do Shake- 
speare’s plays still deliver a visceral, beer- 
sloshing charge? 

Mr Pearce, who has been in love with 
Shakespeare’s words ever since as a kid he 
helped his mother, an amateur actress, 
learn her “Romeo and Juliet” lines, thinks 


spiked cuffs or Manic Panic hairdos, but 
you’ll find them here, topping some very 
tight jerkins. 

Laurie Davidson, who landed the role of 
Will while finishing his studies at the Lon- 
don Academy of Music and Dramatic Art, 
recalled his confusion at an early costume 
fitting. “I was certainly surprised when I 
got given my pair of skinny jeans. I was like, 
‘Where’s my ruff?”’ The section of the the- 
ater where the groundlings stand? It’s been 
imagined as a mosh pit. 

Shekhar Kapur (“Elizabeth”), who di- 
rected the pilot and several other episodes, 
developed a restless, roving shooting style 
meant to rescue Shakespeare from snob 
cults and snoozy English classes and put 
him back into the city crowd. “The way the 
camera moves, you’re part of the play, 
you’re part of the audience,” he said. 

“Will” takes a similarly unconventional 
approach to language. As in “Romeo + 
Juliet,” Mr. Pearce knows that Shakespear- 
ean verse can sound just plenty sexy or vio- 
lent or grand, as when he transforms a 
slanging match between Shakespeare and 
the real-life Elizabethan snoot Robert 
Greene into an iambic pentameter rap bat- 
tle. 

There’s comically deflating contempo- 
rary language, too, as when Jamie Camp- 
bell Bower’s Marlowe snarls, “I’m still in 
the research phase.” 

Well, Mr Pearce did a lot of research, too, 
at least as much as the historical record al- 
lowed. He can pad out Shakespeare’s story 
with intrigue and romance — there’s even a 
scene in which Will and Marlowe enjoy a 


brief snog — because so little evidence of 
Shakespeare’s early years in London re- 
mains. “We don’t know very much about 
Shakespeare’s life in London at all,” said 
Jean E. Howard, the George Delacorte Pro- 
fessor in the Humanities at Columbia Uni- 
versity. “It’s blank.” 

Even with so much license, “Will” wasn’t 
an easy sell. HBO bought the idea early on, 
but ultimately passed when “Game of 
Thrones” became a hit. The show went to 
the Pivot network, which shuttered last 
year, before landing at TNT. Sarah Aubrey, 
TNT’s executive vice president of original 
programming, read the pilot script and im- 
mediately embraced the conceit: “The clas- 
sic story of a young man coming to a big city 
with nothing but his talent and moxie,” she 
said. 

Since Mr. Davidson didn’t have much in 
the way of biographical information, to cre- 
ate the character of Will he turned to Shake- 
speare’s work, especially the sonnets, con- 
centrating on “great empathy and under- 
standing of the human psyche.” 

Does that make him a rock god? The cen- 
tral conceit of “Will,” that players and play- 
wrights were the superstars of their day, 
isn’t quite true. The theater was a disrep- 
utable place and in the 1580s and 1590s, 
when Shakespeare first made his mark, au- 
diences were loyal to companies and actors, 
not to low-status writers. Most scripts cir- 
culated without a playwright’s name 
attached. 

But “Will” suggests that maybe Elizabe- 
than theaters weren’t all that different from 
rock clubs. A little dirty, a little dangerous, 



‘I can’t spend the 
rest of my life 
making gloves/ 
says a certain 
playwright. 


so. He trusts that borrowing a punk-rock vo- 
cabulary will help “Will” convey a little of 
the surprise and force and wonder that au- 
diences felt when they first heard Shake- 
speare’s words and maybe think about what 
kind of a man would have written them. 

(And yes, Mr Pearce said he firmly be- 
lieves that Shakespeare wrote the plays at- 
tributed to him. Any contrary theory “is just 
bonkers,” he said.) 

When his plays are done well, Mr. Pearce 
said, “they’re funny, they’re moving, they’re 
romantic, they’re sexy, they’re, exciting.” 
Who wouldn’t want television like that? 


Sex and the Single Girl, for Millennial 


The Bold Type’ on Freeform 
tries to court a generation. 


By SCOTT PORCH 

burbank, calif. — To tweet or not to tweet? 
That’s one pressing question for the editors 
at Scarlet magazine, the Cosmopolitan 
stand-in at the heart of the new series “The 
Bold Type.” 

When the subject of a coming profile — a 
Muslim lesbian photographer — is detained 
in the Middle East for having a vibrator in 
her luggage, Kat, the magazine’s impulsive 
social media director, announces to her col- 
leagues : “We are going to tweet that a wom- 
an is being held against her will simply for 
wanting to own her own sexuality — 
# FreeAdena — unless somebody has some- 
thing better.” 

That mix of real-world issues with titilla- 
tion and with a dollop of social-media savvy 
is baked into the show’s DNA. “The Bold 
Type,” which debuts on July 10 on Freeform, 
may name-check Joan Didion and Nora 
Ephron, push plot points about Islamopho- 
bia, immigration and slut-shaming and 
carry a tag line of “Smash the patriarchy.” 
But the three smart young women at the 
center of the show also stalk ex-boyfriends, 
indulge in steamy office romances and em- 
brace working for a publication that 
proudly runs articles like “Mount Up and 
Ride: From Side Saddle to Bareback, We’ve 
Got Positions Guaranteed to Make You Yee- 
Haw.” 

For Freeform, the Walt Disney Company 
cable network known as ABC Family before 
its makeover last year, this frothy mash-up 
of “Sex in the City,” “Girls” and “Central 
Park West” is its most ambitious attempt to 
depict the millennial viewers the network 
was built for. If only they will put down their 
phones — or maybe pick up their phones — 
long enough to watch the show. 

“In the world of too much, you need to 
stand out,” said Tom Ascheim, the president 
of Freeform. “We’ve seen Disney do that 
better than any movie studio in history. 
Television isn’t the movies — it’s much 
more of a daily habit — but some of those 
principles still work. You need events, you 
need big shows to make those events feel 
real.” 

A scripted series based on Cosmopolitan 
had long been a dream for Joanna Coles, 
who was editor in chief of the magazine be- 
fore ascending to the position of chief con- 



tent officer of that title’s parent company, 
Hearst Magazines. Ms. Coles — who has 
been a guest judge and mentor on Lifetime’s 
design competition show, “Project Run- 
way,” and appears on El’s “So Cosmo” docu- 
series — first helped develop a Cosmo se- 
ries as a comedy in 2014 and as a drama in 
2015, both for NBC. Neither went forward. 
But when a former NBC executive moved to 
Freeform, the concept was rejiggered and 
eventually picked up by the cable network. 

Ms. Coles has supplied the writers with 
plenty of stories. “I have hundreds of 
anecdotes that I’ve kept in a journal 
throughout my time at Hearst and Cosmo,” 
said Ms. Coles, who is an executive 
producer on “The Bold Type.” “Many of the 
incidents — including the incident in the 
second episode when someone gets a 
vaginal yoni egg, uh, stuck — are based on 
true incidents at the magazine.” 

Ms. Coles is not just an executive 
producer of the show; she’s also the inspira- 
tion for a character, the editor of Scarlet, 
played by Melora Hardin (“The Office,” 
“Transparent”) as a bracing update on 
Meryl Streep’s ferocious, high-heeled 
taskmaster in “The Devil Wears Prada.” 



Ms. Hardin’s approach is kinder if not ex- 
actly gentler, and she pushes the lead char- 
acters to move out of their comfort zones. 

“We always see on TV the women who 
are tough and not rooting for other women 
to succeed, and that’s not the kind of men- 
tors I’ve had in my life,” said Sarah Watson, 
the creator and showrunner of the series 
who, before writing the pilot, spent time at 
Hearst’s offices learning how a 21st-century 


Top, Melora Hardin plays 
the publisher of Scarlet, 
a woman’s magazine, on 
“The Bold Type.” Above 
from left, Aisha Dee, 
Meghann Fahy, Katie 
Stevens portray Scarlet 
employees on the show. 


magazine works. “I’ve had incredible fe- 
male bosses, and I wanted to show someone 
one wants to bring up the next generation of 
strong women writers.” 

“The Bold Type” fits perfectly into 
Freeform’s evolving programming strategy 
away from polite, inoffensive family shows 
(like “Melissa and Joey”) to bigger-budget, 
glossier shows aimed at millennials, and is 
particularly welcome because the net- 
work’s sultry, soapy drama “Pretty Little Li- 
ars” just finished its seven-season run. 

The network overhauled its branding in 
early 2016 after realizing the ABC Family 
name was creating a dissonant note among 
current and prospective viewers. “We saw a 
psychographic study of what sort of person 
audiences thought different channels would 
be,” said Karey Burke, Freeform’s executive 
vice president for programming and devel- 
opment. “MTV was a cool teenager, the CW 
was a thoughtful college student, and ABC 
Family was a Midwestern housewife. 
That’s not what we were.” 

Freeform’s first big shows after the re- 
branding were the supernatural drama 
“Shadowhunters” in 2016 and the sci-fi 
thriller “Beyond” in early 2017. In a first for 
a Disney cable network, Freeform made the 
10-episode season of “Beyond” available on 
digital platforms and on Hulu the same day 
the series had its premiere on cable. 

Freeform immediately renewed “Be- 
yond” for a second season, which is in pro- 
duction now. “In all of the areas we measure 
— intent to view, would recommend to a 
friend, how much you like the show — the 
people who binge-watched liked it more,” 
Mr Ascheim said. 

Freeform will go even bigger on its tent- 
pole strategy in 2018, with “Marvel’s Cloak 
& Dagger” and “Marvel’s New Warriors,” 
and production is underway on a gritty mer- 
maid epic called “Siren.” The network is 
also shooting a pilot for a non-Marvel super- 
hero series called “Misfits.” 

There are no superheroes or special ef- 
fects in “The Bold Type,” and the network is 
airing the 10-episode series weekly instead 
of all at once. But Freeform sees break- 
through potential in the new series’ engage- 
ment with social issues and the digital mir- 
ror it holds up for a younger audience. 

“Millennials use media relentlessly,” Ms. 
Coles said. “These young girls in ‘The Bold 
Type’ are the celebrities in their own lives, 
which is what we’re trying to reflect with 
the series.” 
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Art 


ANALIA SABAN | STUDIO VISIT 


An Artist Who Bends Stone 


Fault lines are her home, as she 
changes marble and concrete. 


By JORI FINKEL 

santa monica, calif. — Analia Saban’s stu- 
dio here, which she took over from John 
Baldessari eight years ago, is still packed 
with remnants from the early, heady, low- 
rent days when conceptual art started in 
Los Angeles. She points out boxes of corre- 
spondence and records left behind by Mr. 
Baldessari, a pioneer of the movement. 

On the dingy bathroom wall is a gift he 
received from another central figure, 
Lawrence Weiner: a text piece that says in 
red, “the trace of an action past, i.e. a wet 
place.” In the back remains a small dark- 
room built in 1971 by an earlier inhabitant, 
William Wegman, who also left a basketball 
hoop. “These guys never move out, they 
just leave,” Ms. Saban offered, smiling. 

Then there’s the jagged crack running 
through the concrete floor, caused by an 
earthquake. The crack shows up in early 
photographs and videos by Baldessari and 
Wegman. 

Now the crack has made its way into Ms. 
Saban’s work as well. At the heart of “Folds 
and Faults,” her new show at Spriith 
Magers gallery in Los Angeles, is a series of 
draped and folded concrete pieces that in- 
volved bending a 1,000-pound slab of con- 
crete in half without completely breaking it 
in two. 

“Originally I was thinking about the ma- 
terial, how to make something that does not 
bend seem as flexible as paper,” Ms. Saban, 
36, said in her lilting Argentine accent. “But 
looking back I see a connection to earth- 
quakes — the way they cause city streets to 
buckle or a floor like this to crack.” 

And the earthquake imagery is not the 
only thing connecting Ms. Saban’s work to 
the studio’s past tenants. She is regarded as 
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one of the heirs to their droll conceptual art 
tradition, even as she edges into sculptural 
territory with her concrete pieces, their 
marble counterparts and other tactile 
thought-experiments. 

“Her work is on this tipping point be- 
tween the conceptual and the material,” 
said Michael Govan, director of the Los An- 
geles County Museum of Art. “Even when 
the work has this rigorous procedural qual- 
ity that translates into language, your first 
response is simply wonder. How did she 
bend that stone? 

“We’re all watching to see what she 
comes up with next.” 

Lacma already owns 17 of her works. She 
is also represented in the Hammer Mu- 
seum, the Museum of Contemporary Art, 
and the most visible of private collections: 
those of Cindy and Howard Rachofsky of 
Dallas, Don and Mera Rubell of Miami, and 
Maurice and Paul Marciano in Los Angeles, 
whose inaugural show features three of her 
pieces. The critic Christopher Knight of The 
Los Angeles Times called her a “standout” 
of that show for making “inventive use of 
traditional materials.” 

Ms. Saban received her first museum 
survey in September from the Blaffer Art 
Museum in Houston. A fitted bedsheet 
loosely draped over a large canvas, it turns 
out, was actually made out of acrylic paint. 
A perfect facsimile of a white cotton hand 
towel? Just paper. 

The survey showed her testing the limits 
and uses of art history’s media — paint, can- 
vas, ink, marble, much as her contemporar- 
ies Walead Beshty and Wade Guyton ex- 
pose the inner workings of new technolo- 
gies. 

In another series called “Markings,” she 
manages to scrape a slice of emulsion off 
the surface of a photograph, placing it on a 
canvas nearby like a brush stroke. This 
work will appear in a Spriith Magers show 
opening Friday, July 7, in Berlin, “a very 
nerdy show based on my research into pig- 
ments,” said Ms. Saban, who has the soft- 
spoken, self-effacing manner of a scientist 
and happens to be married to a doctor. 

“There is something surgical about what 
I do,” she said. “I do a lot of cutting and open- 
ing and reconfiguring in my work. I’m inter- 
ested in taking something apart to see if it 
can have another life.” 

She was sitting at a table in her studio fac- 
ing a large wooden loom, used for weaving 
together linen thread and strings made 
solely of dried acrylic paint. “Instead of 
painting on the canvas, I’m painting 
through the canvas,” she explained. 

With her new “Pleated Ink” series, hang- 
ing near the loom, she tweaks the centuries- 
old drawing process. Instead of using ink on 
paper, she used paper on ink: pressing la- 
ser-sculpted paper with large cutout areas 
onto a bed of newspaper-type ink so thick 
that it took six months to dry. One shows a 
potted plant; another an angled stairway 
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Top, Analia Saban in her 
studio in Santa Monica, 
Calif. From far left, detail 
of “Pleated Ink, Staircase 
With Landing” (2017), 
laser-sculpted paper on 
ink on wood panel; detail 
of a Folded Concrete 
sculpture; and detail of a 
2017 painting in which 
Ms. Saban wove together 
linen thread and strings 
made of dried acrylic 
paint. 




with railings embedded in the ink. 

She began mining and subverting the ma- 
terials of art history while she was still in 
graduate school at the University of Califor- 
nia in Los Angeles. Born in Buenos Aires to 
a professional family — her father was an 
accountant and her mother, a librarian — 
she says her childhood was disrupted by the 
bombing of the Israeli Embassy there in 
1992, just around the corner from her school. 
She was 11. 

“It marked me for sure,” she said. “It was 
a real explosion, with the ground shaking 
and windows shattering and then chunks of 
the classroom ceiling falling. I didn’t get 
hurt but a lot of my friends had blood on 
them. And I do think a lot of my work has to 
do with destruction but also fixing things, or 
trying to weave things — or keep things — 
together.” 

One odd effect: After her school re- 
opened, it built a first-rate video lab. “The 
Japanese Embassy felt so bad for our school 
that they donated this incredible video 
equipment from Sony,” she said. As the lab’s 
only apprentice, she learned basic editing 
and composition skills that she has used 
since. 

She went on to study film and video art at 
Loyola University in New Orleans for her 
bachelor’s degree. Then, for her master’s, 
she enrolled in the home for art outcasts 
known as the “new genres” program at 
U.C.L.A., studying with the ever-provoca- 
tive Paul McCarthy and Mr. Baldessari, who 
remains a friend, mentor and source of 
witty titles. (He came up with “Threadbare” 
for her new trompe l’oeil series at Spriith 
Magers, which looks uncannily like can- 
vas.) 

Yet she said she felt directionless for most 
of that period. “I was very lost at the time. It 
was 2005 and it was a very high point in the 
market. I was surprised by how many deal- 
ers were coming to our studios looking at 
painting — it seemed painting was all that 
mattered.” 
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ANALIA SABAN, VIA SPRUTH MAGERS 

She asked herself: How can a painting be 
worth $90 million? What is a painting any- 
way? 

She collected over 100 paintings from odd 
sources, thrift stores, fellow students’ work, 
Chinese painting factories that produced 
Picasso and Van Gogh knockoffs. Then she 
proceeded to unravel each canvas into its 
pigment-dotted threads, rolling them to- 
gether into a single, thigh-high ball. 

“There was something very liberating 
about it, to understand that painting does 
not have to be this precious thing hanging 
on the wall — it’s just a piece of fabric, ma- 
terial from everyday life, like the thread 
that we wear.” 

Shown in her graduating exhibition, “The 
Painting Ball (48 Abstract, 42 Landscapes, 
23 Still Lifes, 11 Portraits, 2 Religious, 1 
Nude),” helped secure her first gallery 


show in Los Angeles and then one in Mu- 
nich in 2007 with Spriith Magers. 

And her interest in pigments led to a resi- 
dency at the Getty Research Institute in 
2015 to 2016, when the scholarly theme was 
art and materials. “My idea was: Could I 
use conservation tools to make art instead 
of conserve art?” she said. She ended up ex- 
perimenting with early pigment sources 
like azurite minerals and cochineal insects, 
sources of rich blues and red hues. In one 
work in the Berlin show, she slyly mixes 
whole bugs into encaustic paint along with 
the red powder made from grinding them — 
inviting viewers to see her process. 

In 2014, the artist began working on her 
“Draped Marble” series, devising a way to 
bend a marble slab over a sawhorse as you 
might hang a beach towel over a chair. She 
used a sledgehammer to create a crease in 
the marble slab, lined with fiberglass mesh 
underneath to keep the fragments from fall- 
ing apart. (The Folded Concrete sculptures 
took much more force, requiring a crane to 
bend the concrete.) 

Claudia Schmuckli, who organized the 
Blaffer exhibition, calls her choice of marble 
“extremely loaded,” referring to its evolu- 
tion from the temples of ancient Greece to 
ubiquitous kitchen countertops today. “I 
don’t think her work is meant as an overt 
critique of consumer society or the role of 
women within it, but it certainly reflects an 
awareness of how art has been absorbed by 
the decorative, domestic sphere.” 

Ms. Saban said she was inspired by the 
masterly drapery carved in marble by clas- 
sical and Renaissance sculptors, citing the 
folds of the Virgin Mary’s robe billowing at 
her feet in Michelangelo’s Pieta in Rome. 
The artist was struck by the extraordinary 
effort and skill evident in transforming 
stone into what looks like fabric — “turning 
the hard into the flexible, the rough into the 
polished, the strong into the fragile.” 

“I love the way these artists were insist- 
ing on the impossible,” she said. 


Above from left, “Draped 
Marble (Fior di Pesco 
Apuano),” from 2015, 
white marble slab on 
steel on wooden 
sawhorse; and one of 
four concrete slabs in the 
2016 work “Draped 
Concrete.” Left, an 
example from the artist’s 
2016 “Markings” series 
in which she removed a 
slice of emulsion from a 
photograph to place it on 
a canvas below. 


‘My work has to do 
with destruction 
but also fixing 
things, to keep 
things together.’ 
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King Arthur Slept Here (Maybe) 


A pilgrimage to sites steeped in Arthurian lore with 
weird and mystical stops along the way. 


By ROSIE SCHAAP 

Go ahead, say their names: Avalon and Tin- 
tagel. Believe deeply enough, and they 
might emerge from the mouth as through 
an enchantment-induced vapor, as though 
borne on the breath of a dragon. (Especially 
after at least four people have corrected 
your pronunciation of Tintagel: Be gentle 


with that “g,” it’s tin-TAJ-1.) And, indeed, 
these two sites in the southwest of England 
are epic and romantic, the stuff of myth and 
mystery. 

For the sort of person who watched “Ex- 
calibur” countless times as a child, and car- 
ried a tattered copy of Marion Zimmer 
Bradley’s “The Mists of Avalon” tucked un- 
der her arm as an adolescent, these places 
are also familiar enough that a first visit 
may feel like a homecoming. 

I am just that sort of person, and my plan 
was to bookend a recent trip to the region 
with those two sites steeped in Arthurian 


lore (accepting that the place we call Glas- 
tonbury was, in hazy long-ago times, part of 
the Isle of Avalon). It was in Avalon, the leg- 
end goes, that the sword Excalibur was 
forged, and Glastonbury Abbey is pur- 
ported to be where King Arthur was buried. 
In the pseudohistorical but influential 12th- 
century telling of Geoffrey of Monmouth, it 
was at Tintagel Castle that Arthur was con- 
ceived. 

Between Glastonbury and Tintagel, I 
would also stop in Totnes, in Devon, and 
Padstow, a Cornish seaside town that hosts 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 


A statue by Rubin Eynon 
titled “Gallos,” the 
Cornish word for power, 
stands sentinel at 
Tintagel Castle in 
Cornwall, England. King 
Arthur and his sword 
Excalibur come to mind. 


Together, We Took Heart in Hong Kong 


A stop for dim 
sum at the 
traditional Luk 
Yu Tea House, 
which has 
wooden booths 
and ceiling fans. 
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In search of the friend who 
had made a huge, hard city 
tolerable, even wonderful. 


By NICHOLAS KULISH 
I knocked and knocked on the door to the 
artist’s studio, beside the plastic logo of a 
painter’s palette. It had been so hard to find 
the address of this musty commercial build- 
ing on Hong Kong’s Wyndham Street, I was 
beginning to think it was time to give up on 
finding my old friend Ng Tak Tung there. 

In 1997, just a few days after my college 
graduation, I moved alone to this island in 
the South China Sea to work at a business 
magazine. Much had been made of the 
British handing over control of their colony 
to the Chinese, which for many marked the 
symbolic end of an empire and an era. I 
wanted a little history, a little adventure and 
a little excitement, and ended up with more 
of all three than I was prepared to handle. 

From the deck of a rented junk bobbing 
off Stanley Beach, I watched teams of men 


and women furiously paddle their brightly 
painted dragon boats, the carved wooden 
heads, teeth bared, jutting from the prows. I 
reported from a demonstration for the first 
time, a candlelight vigil in Victoria Park 
with tens of thousands of participants to 
honor the democracy protesters slain at 
Tiananmen Square eight years before. 

A few weeks after that, I sat in a tiny 
storefront bar festooned with Christmas 
lights and watched a television news report 
showing that, just before dawn, armored 
personnel carriers brought Chinese troops 
over the border from Shenzhen . That same 
weekend, at the red-and-white brick For- 
eign Correspondents’ Club, a giant of a man 
in muddy black tuxedo pants and an un- 
tucked pleated shirt head-butted me be- 
cause the bar was closed and he couldn’t get 
a drink. 

And I had a darts partner from the Chi- 
nese island of Hainan, a painter who spoke 
as little English as I did Hainanese, which is 
to say none. But Tak Tung and I became un- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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In Transit 

TRAVEL NEWS, DEALS AND TIPS 


Q. AND A. 

A C.E.O. looks to 
grow boutique 
hotels in Europe 


For Mike DeFrino, 
the chief executive 
of Kimpton Hotels 
and Restaurants, 
opening a bou- 
tique hotel is a 
very careful 
process. “For each location, we think 
about how much people are willing to 
pay to whether there will be a need for 
parking,” he said. “We want properties 
that are embraced locally.” 

Bill Kimpton, an investment banker- 
turned-hotelier, founded Kimpton 
Hotels and Restaurants in 1981. Mr. 
Kimpton was a leader in converting 
old buildings into hotels. Today, the 
boutique pioneer continues to grow, 
and opened its first European hotel 
last month. The company’s well-re- 
garded Karma Rewards program 
includes bar and minibar credits, 
along with free Wi-Fi service. 

Below are edited excerpts from a 
conversation with Mr. DeFrino. 
Kimpton properties include many older 
buildings that have been turned into 
grand hotel spaces. What influences 
your company to do this? 

We have a long history of taking 
underutilized, rundown buildings and 
converting them to small boutique 
hotels. A recent example of this was 
the renovation of the historic Schofield 
Building in downtown Cleveland, 
which had previously been covered 
with a metal cladding, and had its 
original terra-cotta exterior restored, 
in turn becoming the Kimpton 
Schofield hotel, with apartments on 
the upper floors. 




Mike DeFrino, chief executive of Kimpton Hotels and Restaurants, left, and the Kimpton Seafire Resort and Spa on Grand Cayman. 


More people, especially millennials, are 
spending less of their disposable 
income on material goods and more on 
specialized travel experiences. What is 
Kimpton doing to attract this type of 
guest? 

Part of our DNA from the beginning 
has been to create experiences. The 
modern traveler is always looking for 
real interactions and it is hard to do 
that if you’re sitting in a room. One 
thing we do is keep coffee in the lobby. 
Over the years, we started to spend 
more on bars and restaurants, which 
can be a social experience in itself. 

You recently opened the De Witt, the 
first Kimpton hotel in Europe, in 
Amsterdam, with a second hotel in 
Paris scheduled to open in 2020. What 
went into choosing the Amsterdam 
location? 

The InterContinental Hotels Group, 
our parent hotel company, had a prop- 
erty for sale and we thought it was a 


perfect fit. We shut down the hotel for 
a year and brought it to life. 

You currently have 10 Kimpton 
properties in Washington. Why is the 
city such a strong market for you? 

We went into Washington with five 
hotels and had our own development 
team. If a building is going to be a 
hotel, we’d rather run it versus some- 
one else. From there, we spread into 
diverse locations, from Capitol Hill to 
Glover Park. 

There is a daily, hosted wine hour at 
each Kimpton property. How did this 
idea come about? 

Bill Kimpton used to keep a case of 
wine in his office and developed the 
idea of the wine hour to welcome 
guests to his hotel and forge a commu- 
nity. 

Where else is Kimpton looking to 
grow? 

Secondary markets are thirsty for 


boutique hotels, and we’ve had suc- 
cessful openings in Milwaukee and 
Cleveland. Our properties have a bit of 
a coastal vibe, which has really been 
well received. We have a commitment 
to the South and have opened the 
Brice in Savannah, Ga., and the Kimp- 
ton Cardinal in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
with a new location in Nashville and 
an expansion in Charlotte. 

What are some of your favorite 
destinations? 

I love a beach vacation and prefer 
having my feet in the sand. We just 
opened a property on Grand Cayman 
last year, and my wife is a diver, so 
that was a wonderful experience. The 
island is great for couples and kids. I 
think Miami has a great attitude and 
love to go there for a long weekend. 
For a leisurely weekend, Austin is a lot 
of fun. It’s an outdoorsy town, with 
nice music, food, bars and people. 

JOHNL. DORMAN 


COMMENTS 


TRAVEL TIPS 

Explore Southern Africa by Safari 
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The June 4 article by Karen Schoe- 
mer about Stockton, Calif., and the 
novelist Leonard Gardner (“In ‘Fat 
City,’ He Calls the Shots”) drew sev- 
eral responses. Here are two, edited. 

Boxing Ground 

In the 1970s, Leonard and I occasion- 
ally attended boxing matches in San 
Francisco. I knew nothing about the 
sport, but he seemed to know every- 
thing about it. Like his novel, which 
cannot be praised too highly, he had 
deep empathy for those in the ring. 

MARK HUGH MILLER 

It’s an honor for a Times writer to 
revisit the namesake of “Fat City,” 
and to do so with the author who 
made it authentic. As someone who 
lived in the city and left after high 
school, and has returned from time to 
time, it’s a compelling place. 

JASON RUGGLES 

More atfacebook.com/nytimestravel 


An African safari is a trip that should 
be on every traveler’s bucket list, 
according to Melissa Biggs Bradley, 
the founder of the luxury travel com- 
pany Indagare and a 15 -time safari 
veteran. “A safari taps into the primi- 
tive ways of humankind because 
you’re living in the wild and tracking 
animals the way hunters and gather- 
ers once did,” she said. “It’s a transfor- 
mative experience.” 

There are numerous factors to con- 
sider when planning a safari, she said, 
and for first-timers, the process some- 
times can be daunting. 

Here, Ms. Biggs Bradley’s top tips: 

YOUR TRAVEL STYLE AND FELLOW 

travelers matter These will deter- 
mine your itinerary and how far in 
advance you need to plan your trip. 
Generally, the bigger the group, the 
longer the lead time. “Many safari 
camps have a dozen or less rooms and 
get booked fast, so if you need multiple 
rooms, you should plan your trip a 
year out,” Ms. Biggs Bradley said. 

If you’re traveling with children, 
keep in mind that most camps don’t 
allow those under 12, but there are 
some family-friendly camps in South 
Africa. 

CONSIDER YOUR BUDGET YOU Can go 



LARS LEETARU 


on a weeklong safari, inclusive of 
accommodations, meals and internal 
flights for $2,000 a person or for up- 
ward of $20,000 a person. Ms. Biggs 
Bradley said that Zimbabwe, South 
Africa and Namibia offer the best 
value for money while Zambia and 
Botswana are pricier. 

FORGO CREATURE COMFORTS Safari 
experiences range from staying in 
bare-bones camps with bucket show- 
ers to lodges that have air-conditioned 
rooms. Irrespective of your budget, 
Ms. Biggs Bradley said that to truly 
connect with nature, you’re better off 
staying in a simple camp where the 
accommodations may be minimally 


adorned canvas tents. “If you want the 
ultimate sense of being in the bush 
and want to hear the noises of the 
animals, you’re not going to get it by 
sleeping in your fancy room with the 
door shut and air conditioning on,” she 
said. 

you can be active or not Gone are 
the days when a safari used to entail 
morning and evening game drives 
with little activity in between. While 
these traditional safaris still exist, 
active travelers have options today to 
take walking, horseback riding, moun- 
tain biking and even white-water 
rafting safaris. For those in wheel- 
chairs, Botswana, South Africa and 
Tanzania have camps that have spe- 
cial vehicles to accommodate their 
needs. 

WHAT WILDLIFE ARE YOU INTERESTED 

in? Travelers keen on seeing a large 
concentration of wildlife including 
lions, elephants, zebras and giraffes 
need look no further than Tanzania or 
Botswana, Ms. Biggs Bradley said. If 
catching a glimpse of a rhino is of 
interest, Namibia, Zambia or 
Botswana are the best bets, and 
Uganda or Rwanda are the destina- 
tions to see gorillas. 

SHIVANI VORA 


CHASING THE DEAL 



ARGENTINE MINISTRY OF TOURISM 


A winery in Mendoza, in the Cuyo region. 

Better Deals in Argentina 

Argentina, land of the tango, gauchos and 
good wine, is also emerging as the land of 
the good deal. 

Foreign visitors who pay for their lodg- 
ing with an international debit or credit 
card — not cash — now receive a direct and 
automatic refund of the country’s 21 per- 
cent value-added tax. The reimbursement 
applies to all accommodations, from hostels 
and midrange hotels to luxury resorts and 
the rural estates known as estancias. 

“Our goal is to position Argentina among 
the world’s top travel destinations by 
making it more competitive and affordable. 
To do so, we have been implementing a 
range of new policies,” said Roberto Palais, 
the executive chairman of the National 
Institute of Tourism Promotion. 

Other measures include removing the 
$160 visa reciprocity fee that United States 
citizens were previously required to pay 
before entering the country, as well as 
lifting currency restrictions put in place by 
the former government. After taking office 
in 2015, President Mauricio Macri allowed 
the peso to float freely, substantially closing 
the gap between the official exchange rate 
and the black market rate. “Before this 
action was taken, most tourists would 
change money at illegal back street offices, 
called cuevas,” said Maita Barrenechea, the 
owner of Mai 10, a Buenos Aires travel 
company specializing in customized trips to 
Argentina. “Now they can rely on banks, 
ATMs and credit cards for a fair exchange 
rate.” 

Air travel is also improving. The national 
airline, Aerolineas Argentinas, is growing 
its fleet and recently added Cordoba as a 
domestic hub, offering a more strategic 
location for flight connections because of its 
central location, while a government in- 
vestment of 22 billion pesos will go toward 
renovating and expanding 19 airports. The 
airline also introduced a streamlined ver- 
sion of its Visit Argentina Pass, which 
offers discounted domestic airfares to 
travelers purchasing between three and 12 
flights (as long as fliers show proof of an 
international round-trip ticket). 

Additionally, a number of low-cost 
carriers will begin flying in Argentina this 
year including Alas del Sur, American Jet 
and Avian. The Spanish budget airline 
Level has already launched a flight be- 
tween Barcelona and Buenos Aires, and 
Norwegian Airlines will begin flying from 
London to Buenos Aires early next year. 

“We’re aiming to reach nine million 
tourists by 2019,” Mr. Palais said. “There’s 
still a lot to be done, but we’re convinced 
we’re headed in the right direction.” 

NORA WALSH 


CORRECTION 

The Getaway column last Sunday, about plan- 
ning for long-term trips, misstated one of the 
conditions for opening a Charles Schwab High- 
Yield Investor checking account. You need to 
have a Schwab One Brokerage account (which 
is free) or open one; a banking account else- 
where is not required. 


TRENDING 

Divers Get a Chance to Hold Their Breath 



JEREMY KORESKI 

Freediver with Nimmo Bay Wilderness Resort in Great Bear Rainforest in British Columbia. 


Resorts offer lessons in 
freediving for those who 
like to travel light. 

By NORA WALSH 
A growing number of travelers 
want to master freediving, the 
practice of diving on a single 
breath, to explore the underwater 
world. 

Resorts around the world are 
offering guests a chance to get be- 
neath the ocean’s surface without 
bulky scuba equipment through 
on-property certification courses 
and guided dives year-round. The 
increase in demand has also 
prompted the Professional Asso- 
ciation of Diving Instructors, or 
P.A.D.I., to establish a freediver 
instructor certification program, 
making freediving (also known as 
breath-hold or apnea diving) a 
more accessible recreational ac- 
tivity. 

Travelers interested in getting 
their feet wet can head to Man- 
taray Island Resort in Fiji (rooms 
from $130, including meals), 
where two-day beginner Scuba 
School International freediving 


courses can be arranged upon ar- 
rival (from $250). 

“Freediving is part physical and 
part mental in that it involves un- 
derstanding the body’s signals 
and remaining calm when the 
urge to breathe develops under- 
water,” said Eric Albinsson, a pro- 
grams specialist with the profes- 
sional diving instructors’ associa- 
tion. “The body can still go for 
quite some time before a breath is 
required.” 

Upon certification, guests can 
explore Fiji’s clear waters and see 
coral reefs and colorful angel, 
nemo and parrot fish, turtles, dol- 
phins and reef sharks. From May 
through October, guests can also 
freedive with the island’s famous 
2,000-pound manta rays with 
wingspans stretching up to 20 
feet. 

In the Maldives, Hideaway 
Beach Resort & Spa (rooms from 
$567) offers P.A.D.I. freediving 
classes at its dive center (from 
$210). Graduates can dive into 
Dhonakulhi Island’s reef channel, 
home to exotic sea life, and 48 
nearby dive sites including one 
known as the Aquarium, where 
they can spot moray eels, lion fish 


and seasonal manta rays, and 
Mathi Faru, known for its octopus, 
sting ray and leaf fish species. 

Four Seasons Resort Maldives 
at Landaa Giraavaru arranges for 
guests to shadow a manta ray sci- 
entist for a day, freediving with 


marine biologists from the Manta 
Trust on board a research vessel. 
(Room rates from $1,400, plus 
taxes and fees.) From June to the 
beginning of November, lunar 
tides and monsoons increase 


plankton levels in areas of the Baa 
Atoll Unesco World Biosphere Re- 
serve, attracting manta rays, 
whale sharks and other sizable 
fish. Freedivers learn to improve 
their diving technique while 


taking identification photos and 
helping record environmental in- 
formation essential to manta ray 
conservation. 

For freedivers willing to brave 
colder waters, Nimmo Bay Wil- 
derness Resort in Great Bear 
Rainforest in British Columbia, 
Canada, takes guests on guided 
ocean freedives to see box crabs, 
starfish and edible sea urchins. 
The resort also offers alpine lake 
freediving; traveling by helicop- 
ter, divers can immerse them- 
selves in pristine glacial lakes to 
see huge underwater cliffs. Wil- 
derness and wildlife freediving 
packages start at $3,645 and in- 
clude accommodations, meals, 
floatplane transfers and some ex- 
cursions. Freediving certification 
is an additional $1,000, based on a 
group of five. 

Joseph Donne, a dive instructor, 
encourages anyone interested in 
the aquatic realm to learn to free- 
dive because it’s a skill that can be 
used anytime, anywhere. “An- 
other good reason,” he added, “is 
that the breathing and relaxation 
techniques are also highly benefi- 
cial when applied to life outside 
the water.” 
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THE GETAWAY | | STEPHANIE ROSENBLOOM 


Surviving the Summer Travel Season 


A relaxing summer vacation 
is possible, even with more 
people traveling than ever. 


IT’S shaping up to be a record-breaking 
year for summer travel. 

Airlines for America, an industry trade 
group, is expecting about 234 million pas- 
sengers to travel worldwide on United 
States airlines between June and the end of 
August, the highest number ever, and up 4 
percent over last summer. Indeed, Dallas 
Fort Worth International, one of the nation’s 
busiest airports, is predicting that some 18 
million people will pass through — more 
than any other summer. At the same time, 
the vacation rental site Airbnb is projecting 
that this will be its biggest summer to date 
by a wide margin. 

Despite recent world events, more Amer- 
icans than ever plan to go abroad. The State 
Department is expecting an unprecedented 
20 million passport applications this year. 
Allianz Global Assistance, an insurance 
provider, said that while some travelers 
wanted to cancel visits in the wake of the 
terrorist attacks in Britain, London and 
Paris are among Americans’ most popular 
European summer travel destinations. (In 
May, Allianz predicted that both cities will 
see a year-over-year spike in the number of 
summer travelers, up 37 percent in London 
and 29 percent in Paris.) 

With crowded roads and airports, not to 
mention destinations (international vis- 
itors continued to come to the United States 
in April despite President Trump’s execu- 
tive orders on travel and immigration, ac- 
cording to the most recent report from the 
U.S. Travel Association), a little preparation 
can make all the difference. Below, a guide 
to what you need to know for (relatively) 
smooth summer travel, including what local 
laws about car- and ride-sharing are, if rules 
about laptops on airplanes have changed, 
how to get travel and weather alerts, and 
whether insurance policies cover events 
such as terrorist attacks. 

Bringing a Laptop 

In March, laptops and other large electronic 
devices were banned from the cabins of 
flights to the United States originating in 
airports in 10 Muslim-majority countries be- 
cause of concerns that the Islamic State was 
developing a bomb that could be hidden in 
portable devices. Since then there’s been 
talk of the ban being expanded to more air- 
ports. In June, John F. Kelly, the Homeland 
Security secretary, told a House of 
Representatives panel that he was consid- 
ering adding 71 more airports in Europe, Af- 
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rica and the Middle East to the ban if they 
don’t adhere to additional security 
measures. At the moment, large electronic 
devices are allowed in the cabins of most 
flights, but if the ban is extended, pas- 
sengers must check them. 

To keep abreast of the situation, you can 
follow Homeland Security on Twitter at 
@DHSgov and the Transportation Security 
Administration at @TSA. For questions 
about anything you’re considering taking 
onto an airplane, check out the T.S.A.’s 
“What Can I Bring?” web page. You can 
also snap a photo of an item you’re wonder- 
ing about and send it to @AskTSA on Twit- 
ter or to Facebook.com/AskTSA. 

Preparing Your Passport 

The TSA has been using social media to re- 
mind travelers about rules, including the 
fact that some countries require that your 
passport be valid at least six months be- 
yond your date of entry (entry and exit re- 
quirements for various countries are at 
Travel.state.gov/destination), and that 
there are differences between a passport 
agency and an acceptance facility (an 
agency can expedite a passport for $60 for 
travel within 14 days ; an acceptance facility 
requires about six to eight weeks). Details 


An umbrella-lined beach at 
Monterosso, one of the five 
towns of the Cinque Terre, Italy. 
More Americans than ever plan 
to travel abroad this summer. 


Learning the rules 
and requirements 
of your itinerary, 
like whether insurance 
covers terrorist attacks, 
can ease stress. 


are at Passports.state.gov. 

The T.S.A. also advises travelers to have 
their passports and boarding passes out be- 
fore they approach security lines to keep 
things moving. (For more on navigating se- 
curity, the Frugal Traveler has recently of- 
fered tips.) 

Receiving Travel Alerts 

To find out about crime or violence, un- 
stable governments, terrorist attacks, 
strikes and demonstrations and health con- 
cerns (like an outbreak of H1N1), check the 
State Department’s website or social media 
accounts (Twitter.com/travelgov and Face- 
book.com/travelgov). And before you trav- 
el, enroll in the Smart Traveler Enrollment 
Program, a free service that ensures you’ll 
receive information from an embassy or 
consulate about safety conditions. Signing 
up (Step.state.gov/step/) also helps an Em- 
bassy contact you in an emergency like a 
natural disaster or civil unrest. 

During a crisis, you can use Facebook’s 
Safety Check feature to let loved ones know 
you’re O.K. and to see if they’re safe as well. 
The feature was introduced in 2014, but 
Facebook recently updated it and users can 
now include a personal message. 

It’s hurricane season in the Atlantic 


through Nov. 30, and National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration forecasters 
say the region may experience an above- 
normal season (last year was the most ac- 
tive since 2012). For the eastern Pacific and 
central Pacific hurricane basins, NOAA is 
predicting an 80 percent chance of a near- 
or above-normal season. The National 
Weather Service does not provide email or 
SMS alerts to the public, but it does issue 
alerts and warnings through other means, 
including NOAA Weather Radio and 
Weather.gov. On Twitter, the Service’s hur- 
ricane information is @NHC_Atlantic and 
@NHC_Pacific. Additionally, the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency’s mobile 
app allows National Weather Service alerts 
for up to five locations. 

Insurance and Terrorism 

After the recent terrorist attacks in London, 
Allianz said it received more than 100 claims 
from American travelers wanting to cancel 
their trip to Britain. A travel insurance pol- 
icy may cover travel delays and trip inter- 
ruptions related to terrorism; just read the 
fine print regarding travel dates and loca- 
tions. Allianz, for example, provides cover- 
age if there is a terrorist incident at the 
traveler’s destination within 30 days of their 
arrival. 

To assess your options, comparison sites 
like Squaremouth.com allow you to search 
for policies with terrorism coverage from 
multiple providers. 

Precautions for Drivers 
And Ride-Sharers 

Services like Turo and Getaround offer cars 
for rent by locals (by the hour or by the day) 
though Consumers’ Research recommends 
that you be prepared for hiccups with newer 
peer-to-peer businesses. And do your 
homework. A Getaround rental, for in- 
stance, includes insurance and roadside as- 
sistance. But find out what situations the in- 
surance covers. If you’re ride-sharing, Con- 
sumers’ Research suggests that you make 
sure it’s legal in your destination and check 
prices. In some places ride-sharing may 
cost more than a taxi. 

Taking your own car? Before hitting the 
road, have the battery tested and tires in- 
spected. And bring a spare key. Dead bat- 
teries, flat tires and lockouts are the top rea- 
sons AAA members call for assistance dur- 
ing the summer. AAA advises traveling with 
an emergency kit that includes a phone 
charger, flashlight and first-aid supplies. 

The free AAA app allows users to request 
roadside assistance and find low gas prices 
and AAA Approved and Diamond-rated ho- 
tels and restaurants. 


UPDATE 

Most Tours to North Korea Continue 



A North Korean soldier guards the entrance to a mausoleum in Pyongyang. 


Despite a death and 
government warnings, 
some Americans are 
undeterred. 

By SHIVANI VORA 

When Otto Warmbier died June 19 
after a long detention in North Ko- 
rea, Young Pioneer Tours, the 
company that arranged his trip 
there, announced it would no long- 
er sell such excursions to United 
States citizens. But it hardly 
spelled the end of American tour- 
ism in North Korea. 

United States citizens undaunt- 
ed by travel to a region hostile to 
them still have plenty of other op- 
tions: At least four other compa- 
nies said recently that they would 
continue to take Americans to 
North Korea despite the death of 
Mr. Warmbier and the detention of 
three other Americans by the 
country’s regime. 

The companies — the New Jer- 
sey-based Uri Tours; Lupine 
Travel and Secret Compass, both 
based in Britain; and Koryo Tours, 
which works out of Beijing — ca- 
ter to a small but dedicated mar- 
ket of travelers who like to go well 
beyond the beaten path to places 
with which the United States has 
an active military or diplomatic 
conflict. The companies sell 
tourists on the promise of a voy- 
age rather than a vacation, an ex- 
perience largely unmediated by 
the Western hospitality industry 
and unlikely to populate many In- 
stagram feeds. 

“A trip to North Korea breaks 
down the stereotypes you hear 
about the country,” said Tom Bod- 
kin, a founder of Secret Compass, 
which introduced its North Korea 
trips last fall. 

The inaugural 13-day itinerary 
included a mix of sightseeing in 
Pyongyang, with attractions in- 
cluding Kim II Sung Square, the 
Pyongyang Metro (said to be the 
world’s deepest metro system), 
and the Arch of Triumph, which 
commemorates Kim II Sung’s role 
in resisting Japanese rule be- 
tween 1925 and 1945. The bulk of 
the time, however, is spent hiking 
and camping on Mount Myohyang 
and Mount Kumgang. 

The pitch worked on Gautham 
Chandra, a United States citizen 
who lives in Fords, N. J., who took 
the trip and described it as incred- 


ible. “I like to go to unique places,” 
he said, “and I was curious about 
North Korea because so few peo- 
ple go.” 

He found that it lived up to its 
billing. “The mountains are the 
most breathtaking I have ever 
seen, and the fall colors were 
beautiful,” he said. “Also, I found 
the locals to be friendly and wel- 
coming.” 

Mr. Chandra is not the only one. 
Andrea Lee of Uri tours recently 
said her customers were drawn to 
the idea of socializing with North 
Koreans. “For our clients, to be 
able to interact with someone who 
comes from a completely different 
background from their own and 
relate on a basic human level is 
quite moving,” she said. 

The tour companies that still 
take Americans to North Korea 
said that they are well aware of 
the risk. The general manager of 
Koryo Tours, Simon Cockerell, 
who has been to North Korea 
more than 160 times, said in a re- 
cent email that the company pays 
“particular attention to detail 
when it comes to ensuring those 
traveling to North Korea with us 
are fully prepared and informed 
as to the risks and regulations in- 
volved.” 

The company’s tours have 
some built-in protections. Its 
more than 30 group departures to 
North Korea follow a prearranged 
itinerary, are accompanied by at 
least two state-registered North 
Korean guides and a Koryo staff 
member and require travelers to 
abide by rules such as the prohibi- 


tion against taking photographs of 
the military. 

Lupine Travel says it is not ex- 
actly throwing caution to the 
wind, either. After Mr. Warmbier’s 
death, its managing director, Dyl- 
an Harris, said that United States 
citizens are no longer permitted 
on private tours because they 
would be accompanied only by 
North Korean tour guides and 
none of Lupine’s staff. “Therefore, 
we believe the risk is now too high 
without one of our staff alongside 
to advise throughout the trip and 
monitor how they are behaving,” 
he said. Americans can, however, 
go on its group tours. 

Mr. Harris said that Lupine 
Travel had taken roughly 2,500 
travelers to North Korea since the 
company began in 2008 without 
any incidents, but acknowledged 
that United States citizens had to 
be more on guard than people 
from other countries. “Any other 
nationality that commits a misde- 
meanor in North Korea is likely to 
either be ignored or result in a rep- 
rimand or deportation,” he said, 
“but a U.S. citizen is much more 
likely to face arrest and jail for the 
same thing.” 

Mr. Warmbier was taken into 
custody in 2015 because he tried to 
remove a propaganda poster from 
a hotel wall, according to the 
North Korean authorities. 

It is unclear if that is true, but 
one traveler said he understood 
the impulse. John, a retired invest- 
ment banker who is a United 
States citizen living in Budapest 
and would speak only on the con- 


dition that he be identified solely 
by his given name, violated the 
rule against taking pictures of the 
military when he went to North 
Korea in 2014. “I took a picture of 
soldiers marching by, and a gov- 
ernment agent came up to me and 
grabbed me by the neck and 
screamed,” he said. “She let me go, 
but what happened with Otto 
could have easily happened to 
me.” 

Still, John said he left North Ko- 
rea “wowed” by the country. 

Americans are strongly dis- 
couraged from traveling to North 
Korea. The State Department 
warns that United States citizens 
in the Democratic People's Re- 
public of Korea “are at serious risk 
of arrest and long-term detention 
under North Korea’s system of 
law enforcement. This system im- 
poses unduly harsh sentences for 
actions that would not be consid- 
ered crimes in the United States 
and threatens U.S. citizen 
detainees with being treated in ac- 
cordance with ‘wartime law of the 
D.P.R.K.’” 

The warning adds that “being a 
member of a group tour or using a 
tour guide will not prevent North 
Korean authorities from detaining 
or arresting you.” 

And Chris Berry, a senior direc- 
tor at the security consulting firm 
Kroll, said: “This is an unstable 
regime and one that’s hostile to- 
ward United States residents. 
Travelers will be under surveil- 
lance, and their electronic devices 
may be searched. It would be pru- 
dent for travelers not to go.” 

Senator Bob Corker, Republi- 
can of Tennessee and chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
said after Mr. Warmbier’s death 
that he would examine whether 
Americans should be banned from 
traveling to the country outright. 
“Tourist travel to North Korea is a 
very bad idea,” he said in a state- 
ment. “Our office is taking a very 
close look at what travel restric- 
tions should be put in place and is 
in the process of developing legis- 
lative language.” 

For people who delight in such 
trips, that would be a loss. “I was- 
n’t scared when I was there — I 
was excited to be there,” said Mr. 
Chandra, who went on the Secret 
Compass trip. He added that while 
Mr. Warmbier’s death was tragic, 
he would “absolutely” visit North 
Korea again. 
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King Arthur Slept Here (Maybe) 


Right, Padstow has a 
picturesque harbor and a 
May Day tradition in 
which hobby horses, 
below, are riled up by a 
figure called the Teazer. 
Far right, center, two 
scenes from Glastonbury 
Tor, the hill that rises 
above the town of 
Glastonbury and is 
considered to be a very 
spiritual site. Above, 
High Street, Glastonbury. 

Top, a chapel at 
Glastonbury Abbey. 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

a remarkable May Day festival. The Eng- 
lish southwest has emerged, over the past 
several decades, not only as a place of pil- 
grimage for late-model would-be knights of 
the Round Table, but as a homing ground for 
seekers of many stripes: Aquarian acolytes 
of the new age, devotees of the Great God- 
dess, witches and wizards, practitioners of a 
wide range of therapeutic methods and 
those who submit to their ministrations. 
What strange spell would it cast on me? 

Avalon/Glastonbury 

My quest began in Glastonbury, the Somer- 
set town known for its annual music festi- 
val. Seen from the top of Glastonbury Tor, 
the hill that rises above the town, the Som- 
erset Levels — a great swath of wetlands 
and plains — stretch out like a patchwork 
quilt of green cotton squares pulled over the 
bodies of soundly sleeping giants. Even the 
National Trust’s normally restrained web- 
site promotes the tor as a seat of sacred- 
ness: “Glastonbury Tor is known as being 
one of the most spiritual sites in the coun- 
try,” it claims, adding mysteriously: “Its pa- 
gan beliefs are still very much celebrated.” 

After I descended, I headed for the town’s 
High Street, and underwent a second, less 
literal comedown. One shop after another 
offered the same goods: crystals, incense, 
divining cards of many kinds. The coven- 
commerce vibe was a little depressing. But 
within 24 hours, Glastonbury had worked 
its charms on me. 

The turnaround started over breakfast 
with Heloise Pilkington, a London-born- 
and-bred singer. “The land is extremely 
powerful. There’s a reason why it’s a sacred 
place,” she said, over very good coffee at a 
cafe called Hundred Monkeys. She added 
that “many ley lines converge at the tor,” re- 
ferring to what John Bruno Hare, the cre- 
ator of the Internet Sacred Texts Archive, 
described as “alignments on the landscape 
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of natural and artificial features, some of 
which follow perfectly straight tracks for 
miles.” 

She’d come to Glastonbury to take a 
priestess training course, and thought she’d 
stay for a year. Eight years later, she still 
lives in the place she calls Avalon. She de- 
scribed the moment she knew she would re- 
main there: “I stood between two ancient 
yew trees,” she told me, and received guid- 
ance that “something deep will come out of 
you here.” Now, in addition to making music 
— she titled her second album “Lady of Av- 
alon” — Ms. Pilkington teaches what she 
describes as “courses in healing using 
sound and goddess archetypes.” 

After our breakfast, I checked into the Co- 
venstead, a witchcraft-theme bed-and- 
breakfast. I braced myself for a kitschy 
spectacle. I found instead a comfortable and 
painstakingly designed house with a witch- 


craft and magic library containing more 
books about corn dollies than ordinary lodg- 
ings offer. My room was replete with a four- 
poster bed, a fainting couch and red velvet 
drapery. Over the top? Right at the brink — 
and perfect. 

I tore myself away from the Covenstead’s 
cabinet of curiosities and crossed the street 
to Glastonbury Abbey. During the reign of 
Henry VIII, the abbey was a casualty of the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. Its ruins 
and grounds are strikingly serene. I walked 
among fragments of walls, ancient trees 
and a recreated abbot’s kitchen, and felt the 
strongest tug of Glastonbury magic since 
I’d arrived. I ended my visit in a small chap- 
el, where I lit a candle and sat quietly as 
though waiting for a sign. 

At breakfast at the Covenstead, I men- 
tioned that my next stop was Totnes. “Oh, 
you’ll like Totnes,” someone at the table 



said. “It’s like Glastonbury, but for grown- 
ups.” I wondered if he meant much the same 
thing Ms. Pilkington had, when she said, 
“Glastonbury is shamanic; Totnes is thera- 
peutic.” 

Totnes and Dartington 

During the 85-mile drive southwest to 
Totnes from Glastonbury, Somerset’s plains 
and soft hills gave way to something wilder, 
more wooded, more forbidding. Before hit- 
ting the town itself, I had an appointment on 
its outskirts to meet Tom Cox, citizen folk- 
lorist and naturalist, author of best-selling 
books about his cats, for lunch at the River- 
ford Field Kitchen. 

I arrived at the field kitchen — an airy, re- 
laxed restaurant on the grounds of a large 
working farm — wearing a floral headband. 
I note this only because it is rare that I meet 
anybody, least of all a man, who shares my 
enthusiasm for floral headbands, but Mr. 
Cox is such a man. We sat down to a huge, 
wholesome lunch served family-style, and 
dug into miso-glazed eggplants, piles of 
freshly picked greens, carrots and broccoli, 
a homely but luscious fish pie crowned with 
a cloud of buttery mash, and two puddings 
with custard. 

Mr. Cox’s new book, “21st Century Yokel” 
comes out this fall, and he said it’s about 
“being a walker and a lifelong country per- 
son, but it goes off into many other areas: 
folklore, family, little comedies of everyday 
life.” He moved to Devon in 2014, and feels 
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“very spiritually at one with the landscape 
here” — a landscape he described as “rug- 
ged and rainy,” a “psychedelic countryside” 
and “the greenest place I’ve ever lived.” I 
apparently had come at the best possible 
time: “The explosion of colors is such a 
huge orgasm here in spring,” he told me. 

Our bellies full, Mr. Cox drove us to the 
Dartington estate, where he lives in a cot- 
tage on the grounds. Dating to the 14th cen- 
tury, Dartington was bought in the 1920s by 
Dorothy and Leonard Elmhirst (she, an 
American heiress; he, a landowning York- 
shireman) who aimed to establish a new 
model of rural life, community and educa- 
tion. Today, the Dartington Hall Trust is an 
independent charity and social enterprise 
with a focus on arts and ecology, supported 
by a range of businesses (shops, a restau- 
rant, a pub) whose profits are reinvested in 
the community. Mr. Cox recommended that 
I spend some time walking its lush grounds 
and gardens — and urged me to seek out 
one of Dartington’s newer enterprises, a 
dairy managed by a philosophical farmer 
named Jon Perkin. 

Three Jack Russell terriers greeted me at 
the farm, barking like mad as they circled 
my feet. I bought a cup of goats’ milk ice 
cream (an extra-zingy mint chocolate chip) 
made at the dairy, then sat down with Mr. 
Perkin within view of a good number of the 
dairy’s 180 goats. He spoke candidly of his 
challenges with depression and anxiety, 
and about how working with animals helps 
him cope. 

“Animals are the most mindful creatures 
on the planet,” he said, the dogs clambering 
all over him. The area’s therapeutic tenden- 
cy extends to its farms: He hasn’t fully for- 
mulated it yet, but Mr. Perkin is developing 
his own kind of mindfulness practice — 
goats included. I pressed him about how 
goats might help ease anxiety and depres- 
sion. “Sit down in a pen of goats,” he said, 
“and you can’t help but smile.” 

That evening, I drank strong local cider, a 
Devon specialty, in the back garden of a 
Totnes pub and listened to locals talk about 
Dartington and art, therapy and communi- 
ty. As the sun descended over the River 
Dart, I rested by its banks and thought 
about what I’d seen, whom I’d met, what I’d 
tasted and drunk and felt so far in the south- 
west: its beauty, sure, but also the openness 
of its spirit, the potent pull to which so many 
had succumbed. 

Still, nothing prepared me for what I’d see 
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the next day at the Timehouse Muzeum: 
The Time Travellers Museum and Narnia 
Totnes Shop. The unwieldy name put me off 
(and why that “z” in Muzeum?). But I’m 
glad I went. Housed in an 18th-century 
building on Fore Street — the lower half of 
Totnes’s steep main drag, which slopes 
sharply toward the river — the museum is 
entered through the Narnia shop, which has 
little to do with the books by C. S. Lewis, and 
sells cool records, gifts, T-shirts and post- 
cards. (A sign at the edge of town an- 
nounces that Totnes is “twinned” with Nar- 
nia. The connection abides, and the creator 
of the Timehouse, Julie Lafferty, an artist 
and designer, recognizes that it is a draw.) 

Exit the shop, and the museum begins. It 
is the most hallucinatory experience I’ve 
had since I gave up actual hallucinogens a 
long time ago. You start below ground and 
work up to the top floor, through a series of 
rooms designed to evoke major eras in re- 
cent history; many also include Ms. Laffer- 
ty’s hypnotic films. I didn’t feel so much that 
I was going back in time, but rather that 
time was suspended. 

Period furniture and artifacts and origi- 
nal paintings, also by Ms. Lafferty, combine 
to tell a complex story about life and society, 
war and peace, art and music. Some sec- 
tions — like the Moroccan tearoom, awash 
in rainbow light beaming through 
multicolored windowpanes — are achingly 
beautiful. Others, like a chamber next to the 
tearoom, loaded with imagery and memo- 
rabilia from World War II, are unsettling. 
The museum is essentially an art installa- 
tion forged by a single creative spirit who 
might just be a genius. 


‘The land is extremely 
powerful. There’s a reason 
why it’s a sacred place.’ 


A little dazed, I stepped out of the mu- 
seum into blazing sunlight. Still, I walked up 
the long stone stairway that coils around 
the mound on top of which the ruins of 
Totnes Castle sit, and surveyed the Devon 
countryside from its heights, breathing it in, 
steadying myself after the dizzying effects 
of the museum and the sunshine. 

Padstow 

From Devon, I set out for Padstow, a pictur- 
esque town on Cornwall’s north coast, with 
pastel-painted houses, world-renowned 
seafood — and an unusually spirited May 
Day tradition. Documentation of it goes 
back at least to the early 19 th century, but it 
is likely much older. I’d longed to visit since 
the early 1990s, when I first saw Alan Lo- 
max’s 1953 documentary, “Oss Oss, Wee 


Oss.” Scenes in it reminded me of the cult 
1973 British horror film, “The Wicker Man,” 
and I wanted in. 

In his 1981 book “Rites and Riots: Folk 
Customs of Great Britain and Europe,” the 
British folklorist Bob Pegg describes the 
festivities : “The main attraction at Padstow 
May Day ... is the Obby Oss, a heavy con- 
struction built around a six-foot-diameter 
hoop, covered in black canvas and sup- 
ported on the shoulders of a man whose 
head is covered by a grotesque mask re- 
sembling a bishop’s miter in shape.” He 
goes on to describe how two such osses 
(horses) dance, egged on by a figure called 
the Teazer. The music stops, the horses sink 
to the ground, the Teazer strokes them 
tenderly until they revive — and the whole 
thing is repeated all along the route. 

The action had kicked off the night before, 
in the low-ceilinged Golden Lion pub, whose 
stable houses the older of the two hobby 
horses. The pub was packed, steaming and 
sweaty and pulsating with anticipation. At 
midnight, the music struck up: a rough, 
ready opus on accordions and drums, and 
we all sang the occasion’s traditional song, 
whose words I knew, more or less, from the 
Lomax film. It begins: 

Unite and unite and let us all unite, 

For summer is acome unto day, 

And whither we are going we will all 
unite, 

In the merry morning of May. 

We kept at it as we poured into the narrow 
street outside the pub in a crush of col- 
lective effervescence, in which both a 
strong sense of community spirit and a 
faintly electric undercurrent of criminality 
came through, as though anything could 
happen. When a stranger’s elbows pressed 
into my kidneys, I briefly regretted my 
presence there. But soon, we were moving 
through the town, waking those who didn’t 
make it to the pub, but who turned on their 
lights and waved from their windows. 

In the morning, the two osses are re- 
leased from their stables, and process with 
their respective parties through the town, 
over and over. The weather was poor; I was 
told that normally the turnout is much 
higher. By the time I’d followed the old oss 
on its first circuit, I was soaked and chilled. 
But rain can’t stop the old oss, the blue oss 
and their people from making their rounds. 

At lunch the day before, at the Seafood 
Restaurant, I asked a waiter about what I 
might expect come May Day. He gave one 
piece of advice: “Don’t wear white.” I was 
puzzled, but by the end of the festival I un- 
derstood. The locals wear white, with blue 
or red scarves and other accessories, de- 
pending on one’s team. For a tourist to fol- 
low suit would be to playact as a Padsto- 
nian. “It’s very focused on the people who 
live in Padstow, and have family in Pad- 
stow,” Kate Neale, an ethnomusicologist 
who concentrates on Cornish music, and 
who grew up about 10 minutes from the 
town, told me. Although it attracts many 
tourists, “It’s for the locals, by the locals.” 

I wasn’t disappointed, but my perception 
of the festival had changed. More than one 
Padstonian told me that, to them, May Day 
is bigger than Christmas. What may look ar- 
cane, pagan or alien — that “Wicker Man” 
vibe I thought I wanted — is largely a cele- 
bration of “community, history and local- 
ism,” Ms. Neale says. I did not feel unwel- 
come, but was very much an outsider. Still, I 
had achieved a life goal — to sing in the 
spring with the people of Padstow — and 


was satisfied as I moved farther up the 
Cornwall coast to Tintagel. 

Tintagel and Boscastle 

The landscape rethinks itself again: the 
skies open wide, high cliffs stretch up to 
touch them and dip down to the sea, the 
light is generous, the shadows long. I 
walked up Tintagel’s pub-lined main street 
toward the path that leads to Tintagel Cas- 
tle, the cliffs and the cove below, where a 
cave may or may not have been home to 
Merlin. (Sometimes, the Arthuriana pushes 
hard here. A spectral statue depicting a 
kingly figure with a large sword was un- 
veiled last year near the castle, to the dis- 
may of some locals who resisted the “Dis- 
neyfication” of the town.) The sight of the 
sea from that castle on the cliffs made me 
stop and be still: The water is palest aqua- 
marine, lapped by darker greens at the 
coastline, framed by rock and ruin, indeli- 
ble. 

Equally enchanting in a different way is 
St. Nectan’s Glen — a vivid valley of woods 
and waterfalls just outside Tintagel, where 
it is believed the sixth-century saint had his 
hermitage. When I stopped for lunch en 
route to the glen, the innkeeper told me to 
keep my eyes open for “orbs.” He did not go 
into detail. 

I saw no magical orbs, but I felt the same 
enveloping peace I’d known at Glastonbury 
Abbey. I started to wonder if I, too, were be- 
ing guided to stay. And that night, in the pub 
in the small hotel where I was staying, when 
members of the Tintagel Orpheus Male 
Voice Choir drifted in after a rehearsal 
nearby and serenaded me with Cornish 
song, the tug pulled even tighter. 

My final scheduled stop was Boscastle, a 
small fishing port about a 10-minute drive 
north of Tintagel, and home to the Museum 
of Witchcraft and Magic. The museum and 
the village are both deeply charming. Sure, 
the museum includes a life-size model of the 
Horned God, beside which I gleefully posed. 
But it is also a trove of delightful, unusual 
objects, displayed with thoughtful commen- 
tary and enough humor to temper the seri- 
ousness. Its holdings include images of cats 
and brooms and caldrons, plants used in 
folk remedies, implements for divination, 
witches’ garments and tools, and items re- 
lated to Cornish lore and sea witchcraft. 

On the last night of my journey, back at 
the hotel in Tintagel, there was a farewell 
party for a staff member. There was kara- 
oke. There was dancing. There was toasting 
and hugging. I was made to feel at home, 
completely included. It was one of the best 
nights I’ve had in a pub — and I’ve had a 
few. English eccentricity is a cliche, and I 
say what follows aware of the perils of ster- 
eotypes. I also say it with affection, even 
awe: There are no weirdos like English 
weirdos. No hippie can possibly outdo an 
English hippie for hippieness. I should 
know — I’ve been trying for 30 years. 

I didn’t want to leave the southwest, but I 
knew I would return. To Glastonbury for a 
weekend of goddess education. To Totnes to 
tour Timehouse again, to linger longer at 
Dartington and see how it’s going with Jon 
Perkin and his goats. I’d be back to Boscas- 
tle’s Museum of Witchcraft and Magic. And 
to Tintagel, for the restorative view of the 
sea, another shot at seeing those orbs in the 
glen, another warm, sweet night in a 
friendly pub. Believe in ley lines or not. 
Practice mindfulness (or witchcraft) or 
don’t. Commune with goats and hug trees as 
your heart guides you. This, I think, is the 
region’s most potent magic: You can come 
as you are, and it will take you in, exactly 
like that, or as you wish to be. 


Above, sheep are hard 
to impress, but people 
tend to find the view 
from Glastonbury Tor 
impressive, taking in 
the town and the 
Somerset Levels, a 
great swath of wetlands 
and plains. 
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Together, We Took Heart in Hong Kong 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

likely friends at the dive bar across from my 
office on Hollywood Road, the Globe. He 
had a knack — confounding the Britons we 
defeated — for missing the easy throws and 
then hitting the bull’s-eye with improbable 
consistency. 

Since our words flew unintelligibly past 
each other, we communicated by drawing 
on napkins and beer coasters. We sketched 
the people we knew. We drew maps, of Hong 
Kong and China, of the world, of boats and 
airplanes and the dotted lines that de- 
scribed our respective journeys. 

The last time Tak Tung and I saw each 
other, he invited me back to his studio. He 
picked up the phone (a landline, of course) 
and dialed a number and handed the receiv- 
er to me. A woman was on the other end — 
his wife. She said she was in the hospital and 
that her husband was having a difficult time 
because of her illness. He wanted me to 
know it meant a lot to him to have me as a 
friend. 

Soon after, I left that part of the world. It 
was long before Facebook. A lot of people 
didn’t even have email addresses yet. And 
when you made a broke, disorderly retreat 
from a city as I did, you lost touch with most 
of your friends half a world away. 

Now two decades on, the only relic I had 
of Tak Tung was a small reproduction of a 
painting he had made of a bar scene in the 
Lan Kwai Fong night-life district. As I pre- 
pared to return for the first time since the 
autumn of 1997, 1 searched online and found 
only a painting of wine bottles sold at 
Christie’s a decade earlier and an ancient- 
looking website for an art school with the 
purple-palette logo I had come to stand be- 
side now. No one answered my knocking. 

He could have moved back to the main- 
land, emigrated to the West or, for all I knew, 
passed away. As a last-ditch effort, I took 
out a business card and scribbled on the 
back that I was in town and to please call or 
write. That is, I added, if he even remem- 
bered me. I slid the card under the locked 
door to his darkened studio and left. 

so much had happened in the 20 years of 
Chinese rule — the SARS epidemic, creep- 
ing authoritarianism, the protest move- 
ment — I did not expect to recognize Hong 
Kong. Looking on Wikipedia before my 
wife, Rachel, and I left for the trip, I saw that 
18 of the 20 tallest buildings in the city had 
been built since I departed. I could picture 
the modern skyscrapers as they rose, 
cloaked in canvas and the city’s traditional 
bamboo scaffolding. 

But as we scanned Google Maps for ho- 
tels, I pointed out my old apartment on 
Lyndhurst Terrace, traced my finger along 
the path I used to take down to the ferry 
pier. Rachel noted that I remembered the 
street names from 20 years ago better, in 
some cases, than those in Crown Heights, 
where we have lived for three years. 

Upon our plane’s descent into Hong 
Kong, I looked out the window onto cargo 
ships slowly plying through gray-green wa- 
ters, the shipping containers like so many 
primary-colored Legos stacked on their 
decks and could see the dark masses of the 
outlying islands jutting up from the water. I 
found it all instantly recognizable. 

Despite our extreme jet lag, I goaded us 
into a lengthy walking tour, each memory 
pushing me a few more steps, and the next 
sight leading to another memory. I showed 
Rachel the incense-filled Man Mo Temple 
and the stone wall trees, banyans whose 
sprawling gray roots clung to the faces of 
old retaining walls like dense webs. The 
rank markets of raw flesh and living sea 
creatures still defied the advances of sterile 
supermarkets. And when there was no an- 
swer at Tak Tung’s studio, I pushed us on- 
ward. 

The Star Ferry chugged us across the 
harbor, cheap as ever, offering amazing 
views of the bristling forest of high-rises 
scaling Victoria Island. We disembarked 
and surged into the crowded insanity of 
Tsim Sha Tsui at the tip of Kowloon, on the 
mainland side, more densely packed than 
ever but the explosion of warm neon light 
largely extinguished in favor of cheaper 
LED. We plunged into the themed clusters 
of shops in nearby Mong Kok, touring the 
Goldfish Market, with thousands of colorful 
little fish swimming tiny circles in the rows 
and rows of plastic bags where they were 
displayed. 

We saw Flower Market Street’s profusion 
of blossoms, including locally grown lilies 
and chrysanthemums. And we watched 
proud owners introduce their brightly 
plumed, squawking parrots at the Yuen Po 
Bird Garden. 

This was a far cry from my old routine in 
Hong Kong. When I first arrived in the city, I 
discovered that I was working semi-legally 
at best, dispatched by hydrofoil to the Por- 
tuguese colony of Macau (now part of 
China) when my tourist visa was about to 
expire for a new stamp upon re-entry. The 
only room I could afford was hardly bigger 
than the single wooden-framed futon I slept 
on; once I put it down, the tiny bed filled the 
entire floor. My clothes hung on a pressure 
rod above my head so I could stand up only 
by pushing my shirts and slacks aside. 

Instead of a shower there was a hole in 
the bathroom floor and a spray nozzle 
attached to the sink. The kitchen consisted 
of a single burner attached to a propane 
tank. 

I did not spend a lot of time on Flower 
Market Street perusing fresh blossoms. I 
spent most of my time at the Globe. For any- 
one raised on back-to-back syndicated 
episodes of Cheers as I was, the Globe rep- 
resented an ideal: not just an after- work 
hangout, but a lifeline in a new city, with a 
built-in group of friends. 


NICHOLAS KULISH is an investigative reporter 
for The New York Times and the author of a 
novel, “Last One In.” 
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One night we decided we didn’t know 
enough jokes so we required all customers 
to tell one before they could order a drink. 
We drew up lists of countries and cities each 
had visited for fun. Bets were settled with a 
paperback Guinness book, a dictionary and 
a complete works of Shakespeare. The 
darts matches went late into the night, and 
even when you had to wake him up for his 
turn, Tak Tung still hit the bull’s-eye. 

One of my starkest memories was from 
the night of the handover fireworks display. 
We had propped open the door to the stair- 
well of a nearby office tower and expected 
one of the best unauthorized views in the 
city. 

When the time came, we hiked the auxil- 
iary staircase to the roof. But as the fire- 
works started, all we could see was a flicker- 
ing halo around a dark rectangular silhou- 
ette. The hulking unlit mass of a skyscraper 
under construction, which had sprung up 
since the last fireworks display, eclipsed the 
light show for this political theater piece. 

The handover was planned and 
choreographed far in advance, but the 
Asian Financial Crisis was pure improvised 
catastrophe. The magazine where I worked 
was Thai owned and after the baht col- 
lapsed they stopped paying us. I was 
evicted. 

I had no recourse or safety net but the 
bartenders at the Globe, who adopted me. I 


His story began to pour 
forth, more complicated 
than I ever could have 
guessed. 


found myself sleeping on the sofa of a kindly 
barmaid and her electrician boyfriend. As 
my financial position deteriorated, my 
beers were slipped surreptitiously on to the 
checks of rowdy bankers who were never 
the wiser. 

by the time I visited this year, the Globe 
had shut down on Hollywood Road, but avid 
patrons had chipped in to reopen it around 
the corner. The old metal sign from outside 
had been salvaged and now hung on a wall 
inside. The signature painting of a map of 
the world presided over a nook filled with 
games and books. At the old Globe, meals 
were made — or should I say, cheese was 
melted — in a toaster oven. The new itera- 
tion was a full-on gastro pub with delicate 
fish and truffle polenta. 

Rachel and I ate in Hong Kong as I never 
could have back when cut-rate scallion pan- 
cakes and cheap, filling McDonald’s value 



From top, a street in central 
Hong Kong; the ferry from 
Tsim Sha Tsui to the central 
district; a flower market in 
Mong Kok. 


meals were all I could afford. We had 
Sichuan fried chicken and pork belly buns 
at Little Bao; dim sum at the traditional Luk 
Yu Tea House, with its wooden booths and 
ceiling fans; and black truffle dumplings at 
the Sohofama restaurant in the converted 
police barracks, the PMQ, now a hip mix of 
art, retail and dining in Hong Kong’s Soho 
neighborhood. 

Short for “South of Hollywood Road,” I re- 
membered Soho as a smattering of bars and 
mostly quiet restaurants near the giant se- 
ries of escalators that eased the steep com- 
mute from the Mid-Levels. Now throngs of 
young people spilled out of the many lo- 
cales, a group of young women in colorful 
wigs even drinking as one sat on a yellow 
fire hydrant. We had a couple of quick 
Gweilo Pale Ales at the local craft beer bar 
65 Peel before succumbing to jet lag. 

The next day, to escape the rain, we 
hopped one of the old trams and coasted 
along the busy waterfront all the way to 
North Point, where we watched thousands 
of maids from Indonesia and the Phil- 
ippines picnic wherever there was shelter, 
under bridges and overpasses clogged with 
their day-off celebrations. 

At the western end of the subway line in 
up-and-coming Kennedy Town, I toasted 
my old bartender friend Scott Wrayton at 
his new restaurant, Shoreditch. Scott, a 
small-town English boy, recalled arriving a 
quarter-century before in a neon city where 
the clouds shrouded the tops of the sky- 
scrapers from view and thinking he had 
landed in the movie “Blade Runner.” 

The change in the city’s skyline was most 
evident from the clamorous, ever touristier 
vantage of Victoria Peak. I.M. Pei’s Bank of 
China Tower, once a dominant feature on 
the island with its twin masts and white tri- 
angular patterns, was now easily lost 


among the many Goliaths that stood shoul- 
der to shoulder in Central. 

We had just finished eating egg tarts at 
Tai Cheong Bakery, as I puzzled over which 
fancy boutique had moved into the ground 
floor of my once-grimy old apartment 
house, when I received a WhatsApp mes- 
sage. “Hi Nick, I’m Tak Tung! So excited to 
see your name card! Are you in HK now?” 

I arrived at his studio to find the door 
propped open. Wooden frames were 
stacked against the wall, along with a few 
brightly painted pink and blue canvases of 
flowers. Ng Tak Tung had round, black- 
framed glasses I didn’t remember and a 
white goatee now covered his chin. Despite 
the 20 years that had passed, he was in- 
stantly recognizable to me. 

The name on the cover of the books of his 
paintings, however, was not. According to 

them, he was now Ng Chung. Then I under- 
stood why it had been so hard to trace him. 
He brought out two Cohibas to celebrate. 
We puffed on the Cuban cigars as I admired 
the books. 

His assistant translated for us as we 
spoke and occasionally had questions of her 
own. “How did you talk to each other when 
you don’t speak Chinese?” she asked. I ex- 
plained that we would draw on whatever we 
could find. As she related what I had said, he 
flipped through the books excitedly and 
pointed to reproductions of his sketches on 
the backs of beer coasters and scraps of pa- 
per, two nude women, a fish biting a finger, a 
scrawny youth who looked a little familiar. 

I joked about how he was so good at hit- 
ting the bull’s-eye and he squeezed one eye 
shut and mimed holding a rifle. His aim was 
so good because he had been a crack shot in 
the People’s Liberation Army, including 
during skirmishes on the border with Viet- 
nam. 

His story began to pour forth, more com- 
plicated than I ever could have guessed. He 
came from a family of property owners and 
they had a difficult time during the Cultural 
Revolution. After military service he went 
to art school at the Guangzhou Academy of 
Fine Arts, where he met his wife, and fol- 
lowed her to Hong Kong. 

Was his wife sick in those days, I asked, 
testing my memories; in the hospital even? 
Yes, she was. Did she speak English? Yes, 
she did. 

As part of his artistic transformation, Ng 
Chung had abandoned his realist training 
and thrown himself into neo-Expression- 
ism, sinking into Lan Kwai Fong’s dissolute 
bar scene like Toulouse-Lautrec into Mont- 
martre. “He started off from this foreign 
place, discerned the feeling of alienation ev- 
erywhere he went, and comprehended 
what loneliness and helplessness meant,” 
as one of the essays in the book put it. 

Like me, he had only just moved to the 
city at the time. More than I understood 

then, our friendship sprang from a shared 
loneliness that neither of us had been able to 
articulate. He changed his name, he told 
me, to change his luck, to start fresh. He had 
found success — his paintings now be- 
longed to the collections of major museums 
and he lived on the Peak, the aspirational 
address high above the city. 

In the years after I left, the stories I told 
about this place were always fun and light- 
hearted, the dragon-boat races, Chinese 
dice games, Cantopop karaoke. Then I 
found an old leather-bound journal I had 
kept and was dumbfounded at the misery. 
Down and out wasn’t fun, getting rocked by 
a financial crisis didn’t feel like a roller 
coaster, losing your first job out of school, 
getting evicted and spending all your 
savings just to survive was romantic only in 
retrospect. 

The city was too big, too expensive and 
too tough for me. What made it tolerable 
and, through the hazy tint of memory, a 
wonderful time, were the friends I made. Ng 
Chung led me down a back staircase, to a 
bar where they knew him as well as they 
used to know us at the Globe. His assistant 
left and we drank happily, as before, chat- 
tering away without comprehending the 
words but still understanding. 
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An Untamed Island Meets Its Match 



Rising seas will likely subsume 
Horn Island, once a muse for 
the artist Walter Anderson. 

By JACK DAVIS 

As I stood on the splintered boat dock with 
John Anderson looking south across Missis- 
sippi Sound to Horn Island, his lion’s mane 
of hair blew straight back, as if we were al- 
ready bumping across the water, underway 
for the island. But the Gulf of Mexico was 
especially choppy, and the boat I hired was 
heeding small-craft warnings. Horn lay 
eight miles offshore, a hyphen on the 
horizon’s hazy line. Still, it felt within our 
grasp. “The fact that I can’t always go 
makes me value the island even more,” he 
said. 

John became an expert on the island by 
way of his father, the artist Walter Ander- 
son, who made more trips to Horn than 
probably anyone else. He called spring 
“battle of the equinox,” when Boreas, Greek 
god of the north wind, and Notus, of the 
south, fought for supremacy and kept the 
sea in constant turmoil. I’d seen the battle 
many times over the years while I was re- 
searching a book about the Gulf. 

I’ve been fascinated with Horn since I 
first visited the Walter Anderson Museum 
of Art in Ocean Springs, Miss., years ago. 
From the end of World War II until his death 
in 1965, Anderson completed thousands of 
drawings and paintings on Horn. Rowing 
and sailing out in a leaky skiff, he spent 
weeks at a time among Horn’s many living 
things, turning his boat over for shelter 
when need be, surrendering to the island’s 
way. He became, as he said, “fortune’s fa- 
vorite child.” 

I was eager to see the island, where he so 
often sought creative and spiritual whole- 
ness, a place without scenic canyon, water- 
fall or mountain, yet one that moved him, in 
his word, to “realize” his relationship to na- 
ture. 

Horn has its own splendors. Ten miles 
long and three-quarters of a mile wide, it 
rises to a 20-foot peak in a spine of white 
dunes Anderson venerated as the “back of 
Moby Dick.” In late March, migrating birds 
drop in by the thousands for rest and re- 
plenishment. Autumn brightens with 
blooming goldenrod, sea pinks and arrow- 
head, inviting bees and butterflies, includ- 
ing migrating monarchs. In all seasons, the 
sun rises from the Gulf and sets into the 
same, sometimes quietly from beneath 
“vermilion streamers of cloud,” other times 
with “wild explosions of color,” but always, 
as Anderson said, “arranged with taste.” 
During this “magic hour,” a time for feeding, 
gannets, gulls, pelicans and terns plunge- 
dive into the fishy sea, as plovers and sand- 
pipers glean tidal flats. Ghost crabs stay 
hidden in their sand burrows. 

Horn is a low-lying sliver, but it has a 
craggy birthright. Sediment washed down 
from the Appalachian Mountains and car- 
ried by shore currents piled into dry land 



Top, the north shore of Horn 
Island, Miss., in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The island runs about 
10 miles long. Above from left: 
a beached tree on the north 
shore; a weathered log that has 
washed ashore; and a snake 
carves a spot in the sand. Left, 
the artist Walter Anderson. 
Below, among other island 
dwellers, from top, a hermit 
crab, a blue crab and a 
horseshoe crab. 
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4,500 years ago. Most Gulf islands came to 
be in the same manner, and, by the very na- 
ture of their existence, they also constantly 
transform in size and shape. “Everything,” 
Anderson wrote, “seems conditional on the 
islands.” 

For some years, Horn had a lighthouse 
and keeper, until a storm washed both away 
in 1906. A family who tended cattle and pigs 
lasted until the 1920s. During World War II, 
the Army came ashore to develop biological 
weapons and to incinerate, in open bonfires, 
those captured from the enemy. Thirty 
years after vacating the island, the Army 
disclosed that it had also scuttled poisonous 
munitions in surrounding waters. 

People no longer live on Horn, but it’s not 
uninhabited. Despite the toxic military in- 
terlude, much living goes on out there, from 
sea sponges to swamp rabbits, amid brack- 
ish lagoons, pine flats and reedy wetlands. 

Horn is the largest of Mississippi’s four 
barrier islands, which include Cat (once 
used by the Army to train war dogs), Petit 
Bois and Ship. The quartet lie parallel to the 
coast, in the same formation barriers as- 
sume around the larger Gulf. Front 
bumpers to the mainland, they soften the 
blow from storms. They also compound 
freshwater river flow in saline bays, bayous 
and sounds, making the Gulf one of the 
world’s richest estuarine environments. 

Sometime in the 1920s, bridges began 
linking the mainland to the islands. On 
some, humanity, cars and concrete have 
since grown so dense, you have little sense 
of being on an island. 

The one that nourished Anderson’s cre- 
ativity, and equally his body and soul, will 
never be developed. Horn and its three sib- 
lings are part of the Gulf Islands National 
Seashore, established by Congress in 1971, 
and now managed by the National Park 
Service. Running from Cat Island east 160 
miles to western Florida, the Gulf Islands 
unit is the country’s largest national sea- 
shore. Seven years later, citizens invoked 
Anderson’s legacy — “Are you going to tear 



down Walter’s church?” — and persuaded 
Congress to designate Horn and Petit Bois 
wilderness areas. 

Wilderness seemed out of reach to John 
and me until, after weeks of waiting, we 
caught the sparring wind gods between 
rounds and set out for Horn. A trip that took 
Anderson several hours to sail and row took 
us just one. Relying on the noisy haste of a 
motorboat, John says, is not the same as ap- 
proaching Horn under sail, when you cross 
meditatively into a “natural reality.” 

Still, the machine completed our passage, 
and the island became our focal point, our 
new world. We could look back to the old 
one, visible as a faint realm of architecture, 
but our perspective had fully shifted. Time 
was no longer on our wrists or smart- 
phones; it was in migrating light and 
shadows and habits of wildlife. A great blue 
heron’s forked footprints encounter those of 
a crab, but only the heron’s continue. Lines 
made through the sand from the trailing al- 
ligator tails mark a thoroughfare between a 
pond and the beach, giving warning to pitch 
your tent elsewhere. 

Real-time events arrive on the wind, itself 
an agent in the natural reality. A constant, it 
buffets not so much as it wraps you, making 
you a part of the island by heightening your 
senses. You touch, taste, smell and listen to 
the island — the massaging sand under 
your feet, the sweetness of artesian ponds, 
and the shushing needles and resinous 
scent of pines. Nothing is glaring or loud, 
yet everything is amplified. “The butterfly 
here stamps its feet,” wrote Anderson. Even 
a clutch of common nighthawk eggs, cam- 
ouflaged in the sand, catches your eye. Will 
they survive the resident raccoons? The is- 
land does that to you, starts you thinking 
about connections. 

Horn makes you aware that “forces 
larger than yourself shape your existence,” 
John said. I found myself periodically stop- 
ping to take them in as we followed trails 
maintained by the National Park Service, 
winding from the Sound to the Gulf through 


scrub and beside wetland, passing into a 
white valley of dunes. We are “walking 
through Daddy’s footsteps,” John said, “and 
looking through his eyes.” 

I saw Anderson’s art everywhere. His 
lithe brushstrokes are in the flourish of a sil- 
very wind-rubbed tree trunk. They were in 
the limber sea oats and in snake tracks 
swooshing up a dune. His warm and cool 
colors lie across the islandscape and among 
the animals, alive and dead. To him, the mu- 
tating tones of the departed were nature’s 
art. Death was not a punctuation but a hy- 
phen or em dash in the continuum of life. 

The island shows everything — nature’s 
reality — and Anderson despaired of none, 
not even destruction. To the contrary, de- 
struction fired his curiosity. 

In 1965, when Hurricane Betsy whipped 
150-mile-per-hour winds across the Gulf, 
training its eye at Horn, Anderson refused 
to evacuate. He struck for high ground and 
tied himself to a sturdy tree to witness de- 
struction and the island’s reaction in the af- 
termath. Renewal was instantaneous. Ants 
reclaimed his camp, ducks the ponds. A yel- 
low-crowned night heron popped up at its 
usual spot on a bayou. “I’d like to know 
where it had been,” Anderson wrote. 

John said his father believed that “de- 
struction paves the way for creation.” We 
were walking Horn 12 years after Hurricane 
Katrina swamped the island. Its impact re- 
mained evident, yet so did its creation. In an 
area called Big Lagoon, trees stripped bare 
and topped by Katrina’s winds present an 
apocalyptic vision, except that ospreys built 
big stick nests atop them, with parents 
sharing duty sitting on eggs. “The island is 
looking healthy,” John said. 

We walked to the Gulfside shoreline. 
Plastic litters its many miles: children’s 
toys, car parts, ice coolers and a Wilson vol- 
leyball. Anderson knew a long clean stroll. 
He died before the heavy onslaught of 
ocean garbage, and before BP sent its lost 
oil to a wilderness beach. 

He did not see the swelling waters, either. 
No continental shore in the United States is 
more vulnerable to rising sea-levels than 
the Gulf’s. Louisiana’s Chandeleur Islands, 
an integral way station for migrating birds, 
have long been breaking up. On Ship Island, 
water laps against the clay bricks of Fort 
Massachusetts, built high-and-dry in 1859. 
Horn will likely disappear within three gen- 
erations of Anderson’s death. 

When we stopped in the shade of a slash 
pine, an osprey flew toward the Gulf. John 
seems called to share one of his father’s es- 
sential beliefs : “To realize the beauty of hu- 
manity, we must realize our relation to na- 
ture.” These words and the tree’s cool shade 
won’t allow me to think of Anderson’s life 
work as an elegy to a doomed, wondrous 
place. Both art and island can speak to the 
future. In Horn’s insular community of life, 
each member exists for itself and for all oth- 
ers: predator and prey. This is synergy, mu- 
tualism and adaptation awaiting redis- 
covery on the mainland. The osprey returns 
with a fish. Life is never at a standstill. 
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NEXT STOP | FRANCE 


A Fitting Makeover for a Stylish Parisian Hotel 


More light and less formality 
at the extensively renovated 
Hotel de Crillon. 

By SHIVANI VORA 

“Hotel de Crillon is Paris,” the renowned 
French Caribbean musician Henri Salvador 
wrote in the namesake hotel’s guest book in 
1984. “Paris is Champagne, Champagne is 
France and France is my heart so Hotel de 
Crillon is my heart.” 

What would Mr. Salvador, a frequent 
guest at the Crillon, think of his beloved ho- 
tel now? After a renovation that has kept its 
doors closed since March 2013, the Parisian 
property, now managed by Rosewood Ho- 
tels & Resorts and officially called Hotel de 
Crillon, a Rosewood Hotel, is reopening on 
Wednesday, more than 98 years after its 
original opening on March 12, 1909. 

Occupying three buildings on a corner of 
Place de la Concorde, a square off the 
Champs-Elysees, the property itself, like 
any hotel worthy of more than a brief men- 
tion, has a notable history, this one dating to 
the 18 th century. 

In 1755, King Louis XV commissioned the 
architect Ange- Jacques Gabriel to build two 
palacelike facades, eventually the exterior 
of the Crillon, overlooking Place de la Con- 
corde. These ornate structures, completed 
in 1758, were considered to be an emblem of 
fine 18th-century architecture, but they re- 
mained as facades until another architect, 
Louis-Francois Trouard, bought the land 
behind them at auction and built a sumptu- 
ous private mansion. 

The Count of Crillon bought the home in 
1788, and, for the most part, descendants of 
the Crillon family lived there until 1904. But 
before the Crillons came into the picture, 
Queen Marie Antoinette frequented the 
mansion for her piano lessons — until 1793, 
when she was guillotined right outside on 
Place de la Concorde. 

From a grand mansion to a grand hotel: 
The building’s life as the Crillon began in 
1906 when a luxury hotel group, the Societe 
des Grands Magasins et des Hotels du Lou- 
vre, bought the mansion and its two adja- 
cent buildings with the intention of creating 
Paris’s most luxurious palace hotel catering 
to a growing demand from the international 
elite. 

When the Crillon opened in 1909, said 
Brice Payen, the Paris historian who con- 
sulted on the property’s renovation, it had 
electricity, hot water, an elevator and a hair 
salon. And while the Majestic, the Astoria 
and the Ritz Paris were already part of the 
city’s luxury hotel scene, the Crillon may 
have been the most formal, he said. “The 
decor was in a typical 18th-century style, 
and the standard of service was very high,” 
he said. 

Gen. John J. Pershing of the United States 
Army and Franklin D. Roosevelt, the assist- 
ant secretary of the United States Navy, 
were guests in 1918, and President Woodrow 
Wilson stayed there during the Paris peace 
conference in 1919. President Wilson, Prime 
Minister David Lloyd George of Britain and 
foreign delegations met numerous times at 
the hotel in early 1919 and drafted the cov- 
enant of the League of Nations in a salon. 

The lengthy list of high-profile guests in 
subsequent years included Charlie Chaplin, 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi of Iran, 
Queen Sofia of Spain, Orson Welles, Bette 
Davis, Sophia Loren and the composer 
Leonard Bernstein, who was a regular 
guest and wrote in the hotel’s guest book in 
1989, “What a pleasure being once again on 
my terrace over Place de la Concorde.” 

Fine hotels, however, can age over time, 
and the Crillon closed because a face-lift 
was in order, said Marc Raffray, the hotel’s 
managing director. (The hotel has been 
owned since 2010 by Prince Mitab bin Ab- 
dullah bin Abdulaziz A1 Saud of Saudi Ara- 
bia.) 




The Hotel de Crillon, top, sits on a corner of the Place de la Concorde. Middle, the 
basement-level pool under a glass ceiling. Above, a Karl Lagerfeld-designed suite. 


For one, the property had no central air- 
conditioning, he said; most guests cooled 
themselves by opening the windows or us- 
ing fans. And the chief architect of the reno- 
vation, Richard Martinet, who lives in Paris 
and visited the Crillon over the years, said 
that the hotel felt old. “It was dark and 
somewhat outdated,” he said, in an inter- 
view in the hotel’s redesigned lobby. 

The new Crillon, central air-conditioning 
now fully in place, is intended to be the op- 
posite of stuffy, Mr. Raffray said. “We want 
to be humble, approachable and non-intimi- 
dating,” he said. “Instead of having an air of 
formality, our staff will greet everyone with 
warmth like friends.” 

Unlike the past, when the hotel was a 
hangout primarily for its wealthy overnight 
guests, attracting Parisians, he said, is a big 
priority. Locals won’t have to cross the 
lobby to enter the new bar past the main en- 
trance to the right. Formerly the fine-dining 
restaurant, Les Ambassadeurs, the space 
still has its original 18th-century sky-blue 
ceiling and marble and gold walls, but the 


ornate antique furniture has been replaced 
with contemporary pieces, and patrons can 
expect a menu of creative cocktails and a 
lineup of regular live entertainment. 

Children, too, will be welcomed with ex- 
tensive programming like treasure hunts at 
the hotel and activities that teach them 
about Paris. 

Design-wise, Mr. Martinet said that his 
goal was to capture the Crillon’s history 
while making it more modern. “I wanted to 
lighten up the hotel but make sure it still had 
soul,” he said. In addition to Mr. Martinet, 
the design team behind the renovation in- 
cluded the artistic director Aline d’Amman 
and three decorators, Chahan Minassian, 
Cyril Vergniol and Tristan Auer. 

Mr. Auer faced redoing most of the public 
spaces, and, in an interview at the hotel, he 
said that one of the most significant 
changes he made was to raise the ceilings in 
the lobby by three feet to create a more spa- 
cious and airy appearance. And instead of 
one large room, the lobby is now a series of 
smaller spaces with numerous sitting ar- 
eas. “I tried to replicate the feeling that 
you’re in a private home, not a hotel,” he 
said. 

Other additions include a white marble 
and brass-hued spa called Sense; a men’s 
grooming room offering shaves and 
shoeshines; a high-end restaurant, L’Ecrin, 
overseen by Christopher Hache, who was 
the chef at Les Ambassadeurs; a casual 
restaurant with a crudo bar, Brasserie d’Au- 
mont; and a basement level with a pool un- 
der a glass ceiling, all of which construction 
workers created by digging two levels un- 
derground. 

And always a treasure in the center of 
any big city, there’s a new garden with 35 
varieties of plants and trees in what was 
once an unused courtyard; the pool’s glass 
ceiling looks up to the garden. 

Rooms for overnight guests have been 
pared down to 124, from 147, and 43 are 
suites (nightly rates begin at 1,200 euros, 
about $1,345). The Bernstein Suite, inspired 
by the composer, has new furniture and ac- 
cessories but still in place is the long, pri- 
vate terrace overlooking Place de la Con- 
corde that Mr. Bernstein wrote of fondly in 
the Crillon’s guest book. 

The Due de Crillon Suite, named after the 
mansion’s first Crillon occupant (the count 
became a duke in 1815), and the Marie- An- 
toinette Suite, adjacent to the salon where 
the queen took piano lessons, have also 
been redesigned with new furnishings but 
with an 18th-century aesthetic. 

Two of the most prestigious suites, Les 
Grand Apartements, are new and were de- 
signed by Karl Lagerfeld, the creative direc- 
tor of Chanel. Their walls hang with photo- 
graphs that the designer shot himself, such 
as an image of the Palace of Versailles, and 
then printed on canvas to give them the look 
of being 18th-century paintings. And in an 
over-the-top touch, one of the suites has a 
white and black marble bathroom with a 
two-ton bathtub. 

Around 800 people were behind the reno- 
vation. The Crillon’s owner paid for the 
project, but his representative, Ramzi 
Wakim, a managing partner at the asset 
management firm Avangard Advisory, said 
that he would not disclose its cost. “The re- 
done hotel — not how much money was 
spent on it — is what’s important,” he said. 

The president of Rosewood Hotels & Re- 
sorts, Radha Arora, was a major figure in 
his company’s deal to manage the hotel, and 
for him, the project has a personal connec- 
tion: He lived in Paris for part of his child- 
hood and worked as a busboy at Les Ambas- 
sadeurs when he was 17. “Back then, Hotel 
de Crillon was associated with regality,” he 
said. “Today, it’s still very much a luxury ho- 
tel, but it’s meant to impart the sense of be- 
ing at the beautiful chateau of a good friend 
who happens to live in the center of Paris.” 


HEADS UP | PORTLAND, ORE. 


Where the Ping-Pong Scene Never Sleeps 


The laid-back city is home to a 
number of bars that take table 
tennis very seriously. 


By MIKE SEELY 

Most major cities have some sort of niche 
Ping-Pong scene, typically in a clean-cut 
setting akin to an athletic club. But Port- 
land, Ore., is a city that takes its leisure seri- 
ously. Case in point: Pips & Bounce, a bar in 
southeast Portland that places at least as 
much emphasis on nets and paddles as it 
does on gin and vermouth. 

“There are a lot of bars with Ping-Pong,” 
said Mike Jung, one of the owners. “We 
wanted a place that was Ping-Pong with a 
bar.” 

As Mr. Jung sees it, Portland has “really 
sort of become Pong City, U.S.A. There’s a 
weird confluence of history, interest and en- 
thusiasm.” 

Pips is among several Portland bars fea- 
turing table tennis as a central attraction. 
As for the history Mr. Jung speaks of, the 
pong scene’s matriarch in Portland is Judy 
Hoarfrost. 

An elite Ping-Pong player by age 15, Ms. 
Hoarfrost competed in the 1971 World 
Championships in Japan. The Chinese team 
was there, too, for the first time in decades. 
This set the stage for Ping-Pong diplomacy 
during the Nixon administration, with Ms. 
Hoarfrost and her American teammates 
embarking on an impromptu tour of China 
— followed by a 1972 visit to the United 
States by the Chinese team — that led to a 
thawing of Sino- American relations. 

Ms. Hoarfrost and Mr. Jung, who runs 
Pips along with his brother, Eugene, now 
make a living off the sport at totally differ- 
ent ends of the skill spectrum. 


In 1973, Ms. Hoarfrost’s father started a 
table tennis club, Paddle Palace, in an or- 
nate downtown Elks Club that featured 
chandeliers above the tables. The family 
had moved to Oregon from Arizona shortly 
before she made her Ping-Pong pilgrimage 
to the Far East. 

Paddle Place is now about 10 miles away 
from Portland in the city of Tigard, and is a 
retailer of table-tennis equipment. Last Oc- 
tober, Ms. Hoarfrost opened a large playing 
and instructional space with 12 tables for 
the area’s better players and those seeking 
to attain such stature. She briefly consid- 
ered serving beer to quench the thirst of 
corporate groups, but decided the insur- 
ance required to do so was too costly. 

Conversely, alcohol is essential to the 
Jungs’ enterprise at Pips, which is named 
for the dimples on vintage paddles. Here, 
the Jungs’ boozy “pongtails” come with ice 
cubes in the shape of Ping-Pong balls, and 
the space is as bright and airy as a gymna- 
sium. Opened in 2014, Pips & Bounce has be- 
come the epicenter of a nocturnal scene 
where bar patrons reach for paddles at least 
as often as they do pool cues. 

Mr. Jung, whose clientele is mostly begin- 
ner-level players and skews more female 
than male, is not surprised Ping-Pong has 
such popularity in the city. 

“Portland is this city that’s really serious 
about being casual,” he said. 

That spirit pervades at Rontoms, a 
quirky east side lounge with a patio covered 
by a massive geometric wooden roof. On a 
recent sunny Saturday, two patrons — one 
male, one female — exchanged lighthearted 
volleys on a Ping-Pong table in a covered 
corner. 

Farther southeast is the Nest, a dimly 
lighted multilevel haunt where the cast of 
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Pips & Bounce is among the 
bars in Ping-Pong-mad 
Portland featuring table tennis 
as a central attraction. 


David Lynch’s dark film, “Blue Velvet,” 
might feel at home playing Ping-Pong. If 
Dennis Hopper’s character were buying, 
the drink presumably would be Pabst Blue 
Ribbon, a favored lager among many of the 
older league players who are habitues of yet 
another southeast Portland stronghold, 
Blitz Ladd. 

Blitz Ladd is a cavernous, leather- 
couched bar with roughly as many televi- 
sion sets as seats. The rear game area con- 
tains a dedicated space for Ping-Pong, 
where a local enthusiast, Tim Titrud, regu- 


larly gathers his league players, who rate 
somewhere between Pips & Bounce and 
Paddle Palace in terms of aptitude. 

“We have a lot of Blitz people who come 
and play here,” said Ms. Hoarfrost, who on a 
night when Paddle Palace was closed took a 
new hire to Pips to show him that Portland’s 
Ping-Pong scene never sleeps. 

To that end, when pressed to describe the 
difference between his bar of mostly begin- 
ner players and Ms. Hoarfrost’s athletic 
center, Mr. Jung succinctly said, “At Paddle 
Palace, people change their shoes.” 
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36 Hours 

BERGEN, NORWAY 


Before setting off for nearby fjords and waterfalls, explore the cultural scene and New Nordic cuisine of this beguiling coastal city. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID B. TORCH FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

From left: Signe Bakke in a performance of the Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg at Troldhaugen, Grieg’s villa, where lunchtime concerts take place all summer; Bergen seen from atop Ulriken; outside Folk og Rovere, a popular hangout. 


By INGRID K. WILLIAMS 
Many come to Bergen in pursuit of nearby 
nature, to see the dramatic fjords and wa- 
terfalls and misty mountain peaks of Nor- 
way’s southwestern coast. But before you 
are whisked away on a cruise ship or hiking 
tour, it’s worth exploring the city itself, Nor- 
way’s second largest. Although visitors 
typically head straight for the historic har- 
bor, locals have been busy elsewhere, devel- 
oping an all-are-welcome cultural scene 
where black-metal bands reign, New 
Nordic cuisine rules, and the number of ex- 
cellent art museums befits a city where rain 
is almost always in the forecast. So pack an 
umbrella, and save the fjords for later — 
they’re not going anywhere. 


Friday 

O 2 P.M. > NORWEGIAN WOOD 

The city center may sit at sea level, but 
Bergen’s attractions extend up onto Mount 
Floyen, which rises over a thousand feet 
from the edge of town. First ride the Floiba- 
nen funicular (90 Norwegian kroner, or 
about $10.60, round trip) to the glass-walled 
viewing platform with sweeping vistas of 
the city below. Then venture deeper into the 
Norwegian woods to find Tubakuba, a cliff- 
side cabin designed by local architecture 
students in 2014. It’s only a five-minute walk 
to the hut’s fantastical entrance: a curved 
wooden orifice resembling a giant tuba’s 
bell. The tiny cabin is rented to families to 
encourage exposure to the outdoors, but it 
can’t hurt to clamber into the horn and 
knock to see if someone will let you peek in. 

© 4 P.M. > STREET-ART SURPRISES 

One antidote to the omnipresent gray skies 
is the city’s impressive street art, a genre 
that has evolved here way beyond spray 
paint. In the city center, there’s a legal graf- 
fiti wall in constant flux at Sentralbadet, but 
more interesting is the optimistic neon-light 
installation — “There are a lot of good peo- 
ple around” — by Svein Moxvold on Dom- 
kirkegaten. For the highest concentration 
of street art, explore the Skostredet area, 
where colorful murals large and small were 
joined last year by an auditory artwork, a 
seating nook with embedded speakers play- 
ing hypnotic melodies, installed by Lydgal- 
leriet, a sound-art gallery across the street. 


IF YOU GO 

1 Floibanen, Vetrlidsallmennin- 
gen 21; floyen.no. Tubakuba, 
Mount Floyen. 

2 Street art, Skostredet. 
Lydgalleriet, Ostre Skostredet 
3; lydgalleriet.no. 

3 Bare Vestland, Vagsallmen- 
ningen 1; barevestland.no. 

4 Apollon, Nygardsgaten 2A; 
apollon.no. 

5 Bryggen. Hanseatic Mu- 
seum, Finnegarden 1A; 
hanseatiskemuseum 
.museumvest.no. 

6 Colonialen Kafe & 

Brasserie, Ostre Skostredet 
5-7; colonialen.no/en 
/litteraturhuset. 

7 T-Michael & Norwegian 
Rain, Christian Michelsens 
Gate 1; t-michael.com; 
norwegianrain.com. 

8 Kode 4, Rasmus Meyers Alle 
9; kodebergen.no. Kode 3, 
Rasmus Meyers Alle 7; 
kodebergen.no. Bergen Kunst- 
hall, Rasmus Meyers Alle 5; 
kunsthall.no. 

9 Lysverket, Rasmus Meyers 
Alle 9; lysverket.no. 

10 Vaskeriet, Magnus Barfots 
Gate 4; vaskerietbar.no. Folk og 
Rovere, Sparebanksgaten 4; 
folkogrovere.net. Ujevnt, 
Christies Gate 7; ujevnt.no. 

11 Bergen Kaffebrenneri 
Vagen, Kong Oscars Gate 10; 
kaffebrenneri.de.gpu.no. 

12 Edvard Grieg Museum, 
Troldhaugen, Troldhaugvegen 
65; griegmuseum.no. 


ONLINE: AN OVERVIEW 

K Our interactive map: 

nytimes.com/travel 


© 7:30 P.M. > NORDIC TAPAS 

Norwegian tapas sounds like a joke — “like 
small plates?” — but the conceit works at 
Bare Vestland, a two-year-old restaurant 
specializing in appetizer-size portions of 
creative Nordic cuisine. The cozy space, 
down a half-f light of stairs, has a cabin-in- 
the-woods atmosphere with low beamed 
ceilings and rustic furnishings. A recent 
meal began with torn hunks of sourdough 
smeared with bright-green lovage butter, 
and progressed to a deliciously funky plate 
of cured whitefish with curls of carrot, pick- 
led turnips and spicy mustard seeds. But 
the highlight was pork rib so tender that it 
could be eaten with a spoon, paired with 
sweet pea puree and brown butter. Dinner 
for two, about 1,000 kroner. 
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© 10 P.M. > TUNES AND TAPS 

The local music scene is small but mighty, 
supporting diverse genres from black metal 
to indie folk-pop. And all tastes are welcome 
at Apollon, a record store and bar where lo- 
cal bands often stage performances in the 
backyard or wedged between crates of LPs 
and box sets. If the music isn’t live, turn 
your attention to what’s behind the bar: 35 
taps, many pouring Norwegian craft beers, 
including original collaboration brews like 
the Tropical House Beer, a pineapple- 
scented pale ale made at Voss Bryggeri, a 
microbrewery northeast of Bergen. 


Saturday 

© 10 A. M. > WALKTHROUGH HISTORY 

The postcard image of the city is of 
Bryggen, a row of gabled wooden buildings 
along the harbor that was the epicenter of 
Bergen’s fishing and trade industry in the 
14th to 18th centuries. For a different per- 
spective of the historic area, stroll through 
the labyrinth of creaky houses, today occu- 
pied mostly by souvenir shops, to 
Bryggen’s hidden backyard park along 
Ovregaten. Then continue to the Hanseatic 
Museum to see what Bryggen life was like 
for the German merchants who worked 
here for the Hanseatic League (admission, 
160 kroner). In a drafty 18th-century wood 
tenement, the museum has preserved the 
haunting furnishings, including the migrant 
workers’ eerily small bunk beds. 

© NOON > LITERARY LUNCH 

Leave Bryggen behind for lunch at Litter- 
aturhuset, a cultural and literary institution 
opened in 2013 whose spacious first floor is 
home to Colonialen Kafe & Brasserie. At 
lunchtime, the cafe offers a seasonal menu 
of warming dishes that recently included 


creamy cauliflower soup drizzled with olive 
oil and Spanish almonds (95 kroner) and a 
hearty plate of homemade sausages with 
crackly skin atop mashed potatoes, roasted 
onions and whole-grain mustard (175 
kroner). Ask the friendly staff for by-the- 
glass wine suggestions, or scan the chalk- 
board menu for a local beer, like Lervig’s 
Rye IPA from nearby Stavanger. 

© 2 P.M. > BAD WEATHER, GOOD CLOTHING 

Scandinavians claim that there’s no such 
thing as bad weather, only bad clothing. So 
when the rain (or sleet or hail) starts to fall, 
as it inevitably will in this wet city, find solu- 
tions at T-Michael & Norwegian Rain. The 
sophisticated shop, which opened this new 
flagship location last September, is stocked 
with Norwegian Rain’s unisex outerwear — 
sculptural ponchos lined in cashmere, ele- 
gant capes with shearling collars — along 
with water-resistant wingtips and tailored 
men’s wear from the local designer T-Mi- 
chael. 


© 3 P.M. > ART ROW 

Bergen’s top fine-art institutions are 
conveniently aligned in a row, like duck- 
lings, alongside a large pond. Begin at Kode 
4, where the permanent collection includes 
mesmerizing naturalist paintings by the be- 
loved Norwegian artist Nikolai Astrup from 
the early 1900s, and an eye-opening explo- 
ration of Bergen’s 1960 s avant-garde move- 
ment. Continue next door at Kode 3, which 
exhibits works from the art collector Ras- 
mus Meyer, including many paintings 
signed Edvard Munch (admission 100 
kroner; valid for two days at Kode 1, 3 and 
4). Finish with contemporary art at Bergen 
Kunsthall, currently showing austere draw- 
ings, sculptures and tapestry by the Norwe- 
gian artist Jan Groth (through Aug. 13; ad- 
mission, 50 kroner). 


©7 P.M. > NEW NORDIC NOSH 

When the chef Christopher Haatuft re- 
turned to open a restaurant in his native 
Bergen, he brought a resume brandishing 
experience at some of the world’s top 
restaurants: Per Se, Alinea, Blue Hill at 
Stone Barns. His restaurant, Lysverket, 
opened in 2013 serving multicourse menus 
of New Nordic cuisine — think of North At- 
lantic clams with cabbage and smoked but- 
termilk. The large space, with exposed in- 
dustrial ceilings and elegant Scandinavian 
decor, also contains a bar area with flicker- 
ing tealights and fur-draped banquettes. 
Curl up here with the a la carte menu, which 
recently offered fried cod’s head (165 
kroner) and funky Norwegian cheeses with 
jam and tangy sourdough (225 kroner). 

©11 P.M. > DRINKING DENS 

There’s a watering hole to suit every resi- 
dent in Bergen, from the excitable univer- 
sity students to the world-weary intelli- 
gentsia. For a party with Ping-Pong, pop- 
corn and dangerously delicious raspberry- 
daiquiri slushes, go to Vaskeriet, an excel- 
lent cocktail bar near the university. 
Looking for the sort of dive bar that the pro- 
lific writer and former resident Karl Ove 
Knausgaard might have frequented? Then 
drop by Folk og Rovere, a hangout with 
well-worn couches, Norwegian beers on tap 
and eccentric regulars young and old. Or 
follow the hip crowd to Ujevnt, a retro-style 
bar where creative drinks are mixed with 
aquavit — the bracing spirit called the gin of 
the Nordics — as in the Aquatonic (aquavit, 
tonic and cucumber, 112 kroner). 


Sunday 

011A.M. > MORNING ROAST 

Compared with the acclaimed coffee scene 
in Oslo, Bergen is still playing catch-up. 
Leading the local charge is the newly 
opened Bergen Kaffebrenneri Vagen, the 
first city-center cafe from a cult coffee 
roaster known by its BKB logo. Here, atten- 
tion is paid to every detail, from house- 
made baked goods to the various brewing 
methods — see the shiny Marzocco 
espresso machine and multiple hand-brew 
options. For breakfast, keep things simple 
with a sandwich — the Brie with peppery 
greens on chewy walnut bread is superb (86 
kroner) — and a cup of filter coffee. 

0 1 P.M. > PIANO MAN 

The beauty of Norwegian nature was a con- 
stant inspiration for Edvard Grieg, the Ro- 
mantic-era composer and Bergen native 
revered for his classical concertos and soul- 
ful piano compositions. And it’s easy to see 
why on a visit to Troldhaugen, Grieg’s long- 
time summer home. Built in 1885, the water- 
side villa is now part of the Edvard Grieg 
Museum, filled with mementos like the 
composer’s Steinway piano. In season 
(May through September), time a tour to 
coincide with a lunchtime concert in the mu- 
sic hall, where pianists perform by a picture 
window overlooking the garden hut where 
Grieg once worked on his masterpieces (ad- 
mission with concert, 160 kroner). 


Bites Rutabaga | STOCKHOLM 


A Vegetarian Restaurant for Those Who Aren’t 



. There are chefs who can fill 
seats based on reputation alone 
l — lead actors whose legion 
.* admirers eagerly attend every 
opening. In Stockholm, that describes 
Mathias Dahlgren, a founder of the New 
Nordic Food Manifesto and a Bocuse d’Or 
winner who has earned a cumulative four 
Michelin stars at three restaurants to date. 

His new restaurant, Rutabaga, which 
opened in February, has garnered particu- 
lar interest not only for its location — in the 
space occupied for a decade by his two- 
starred dining room, Matsalen, which he 
closed last December — but also for its 
concept, to which its unusual name nods: 
100 percent vegetarian. 

“After 10 years, I feel like it’s time for me 
to do something new,” said Mr. Dahlgren, 
seated in the renovated dining room, now a 
bright, welcoming space with cream- 
colored walls and sunlight streaming 
through large windows. 

The formality of Matsalen — tasting 
menus and tablecloths — has been stripped 
away and replaced by a more casual style, 
with blond-wood tables and plates meant 
for sharing. The menu is lacto-ovo- vegetar- 
ian — some dairy products and eggs but no 


Mathias Dahlgren continues 
to rely on what’s regional 
and seasonal at Rutabaga. 
Even desserts incorporate 
greens. Here, snacks served 
at the start of the meal. 


Rutabaga, Blasieholmsham- 
nen 6; 46-8-679-35-84; 
mdghs.se/en/rutabaga. 
Dinner for two, without drinks 
or tip, is about 1,300 Swedish 
kronor, about $150. 



BOBO OHLSSON 


meat, fish or seafood. 

“Today you don’t have to be vegetarian 
to eat vegetarian food,” he said. “You can 
eat vegetarian food just because you think 
it’s good. It doesn’t have to have anything 
to do with politics or with morals or with 
sustainability.” But, he added, “if it’s good 


for your health or the environment, then 
that’s like a bonus.” 

On a bustling, fully booked Friday 
evening recently, a meal began with from- 
the-garden cocktails, including a refreshing 
concoction of celery, cucumber, lime, gin 


and dried-lime syrup, at an intimate table 
with side-by-side seating. A half-dozen 
sharing plates followed, among them a 
bright “ceviche” of avocado and jalapeno, 
grilled asparagus with romesco sauce, and 
pillowy gnudi in brown butter with crisp 
bits of kale and a generous shaving of 
summer truffles that lacked for nothing. 
There were flavors from around the world, 
but Mr. Dahlgren’s creed — “the natural 
cuisine,” which relies on what’s regional 
and seasonal — was consistently applied. 

Even desserts incorporate greens, like 
scoops of olive oil sorbet with thin slices of 
radish and preserved cucumber on a bed of 
cucumber-and-mint granita. 

The restaurant’s name comes from the 
native Swedish root vegetable also known 
as “swede.” But Rutabaga’s dedication to 
produce is less about forsaking meat than it 
is part of a natural evolution toward flexi- 
tarian, or occasional vegetarian, eating. 

“I love to eat a good piece of meat or fish 
or seafood,” Mr. Dahlgren said. “But I don’t 
necessarily have to eat it every day.” And at 
home, there’s always his French bulldog, 
who is named Bacon. “So not everything in 
my life is vegetarian.” 

INGRID K. WILLIAMS 
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CHECK IN 

HOTEL BOHO, PRAGUE 


In the Heart of the City, a High-Style Retreat 



Rates 

From 150 euro, about $170. 

The Basics 

A relatively recent arrival among Prague’s 
handful of high-end design hotels, Boho Ho- 
tel is a tasteful standout. The 57-room prop- 
erty, which opened in late 2015, offers time- 
less modern design inside an early 20th- 
century building that once housed the of- 
fices of Lidove Noviny, a major Czech daily. 
An architect is among the property’s two 
Barcelona-based owners. 

Location 

Although a minute’s walk from the Old 
Town Square and its tourist throngs, the 
five-story hotel feels a world apart as it is on 
a quiet side street, Senovazna. Not one of 
Prague’s attractive streets (just across 
from the hotel is the hulking Czech National 
Bank building and its Congress Center), it 
is, however, around the corner from Na 
Prikope, a main shopping street, along with 
the gothic Powder Tower, a historic gate to 
the Old Town and the striking Art Nouveau 
Municipal House, a cultural monument that 
looks gorgeous lit up at night. 

The Room 

Our superior room, a notch above a stand- 
ard, felt spacious thanks to a higher ceiling 
above the queen-size bed, mirrors on oppo- 
site walls, tall windows adorned with long, 
double-layer curtains and the tinted, reflec- 
tive glass wall that separated the room from 
the bathroom. The subdued color scheme 
included warm steel grays, light wood floor- 
ing and Scandinavian-style furniture. A 
strudel and a handwritten welcome note 
from the hotel manager were a thoughtful 
touch. Other than the occasional sound of 
the comings and goings of other guests, the 
room was noticeably quiet, making for ex- 
cellent sleeping and adding to the hotel’s re- 
treat-like feel. 


The Bathroom 

The spalike bathroom was a highlight. The 
white free-standing bathtub contrasted 
nicely with the steel gray tiled floor and 
walls. Both the toilet and shower (including 
a rain shower and a lower removable 
shower head) were tucked behind reflective 
glass. The vanity, with a raised square sink, 
came with a magnifying makeup mirror 
and bath products by Natura Bisse. 

Amenities 

The reception desk in the front lobby ex- 
tends into the long, low, stylish bar where 
thin black pendant lights hang low and bot- 
tles stacked neatly by spirit type line a back- 
lit wall. While the concierge checked us in, 
we sipped a free prosecco from one of the 
equally stylish seating areas that make up 
the lobby lounge. On the same floor, a li- 
brary is filled with art books and includes a 
cozy seating area with a gas fireplace. The 
basement has a small fitness area and a 
wellness space with an inviting Jacuzzi pool 
and saunas. There is free Wi-Fi. 

Dining 

For dinner, I took advantage of the limited 
room service menu and ordered a sandwich 
— chicken topped with a fried egg and ba- 
con — and found it and the accompanying 
fries more than satisfying. Although the 
breakfast room service was also prompt, 
skip it and head downstairs to the bright 
glass conservatory where there is both a 
buffet and an a la carte menu. 

Bottom Line 

If you are looking for a stylish retreat ideal- 
ly situated in the center of Prague, this is an 
excellent option. 

JOANN PLOCKOVA 


Hotel Boho, Senovazna 4, 420-234-622-600, 
hotelbohoprague.com 


The Boho Hotel, a 
minute’s walk from 
the Old Town 
Square but on a 
quiet side street, 
feels a world apart. 
Its subdued color 
scheme and 
Scandinavian-style 
furnishings 
contribute to the 
retreat-like feel. 



FORAGING | DUBLIN 


Where the Hometown Pride Is Palpable — and Wearable 



Irish Design Shop 

a Clare Grennan and Laura Caffrey sell their own 
jewelry and housewares lines, hot water bottles 
covered in cable-stitch knits by Ekotree and 
ceramic brooches from Andrew Ludick, among 
other goods. 41 Drury Street; 353-1-679-8871; 
irishdesignshop.com 



Wilde 

a Take a shopping break at this restaurant in the 
Westbury Hotel, which backs up to the Creative 
Quarter. The Irish-ingredient-focused menu 
features oysters, Dublin Bay prawns and 
grass-fed beef, served in a plant-filled room 
where the windows are often open. Blankets and 
gin and tonics provide warmth on chilly days. 
Harry Street; 353-1-646-3352; wilde.ie 



Grafton Street, one of 
Dublins main shopping 
thoroughfares, is a bustling 
pedestrian-only attraction, 
but most of its occupants — 
other than the homegrown 
luxury department store 
Brown Thomas — tend to- 
ward international brands 
like American Apparel, Dis- 
ney and Ted Baker. One 
block west of it lies a mix of 
independent boutiques, ca- 
fes and galleries in what is 
known as the Creative Quar- 
ter. Many shops on three 
parallel streets — Claren- 
don, William and Drury — 
feature local designers and 
artisans. While the district 
has been a retail area since 
the 19 th century when the 
Georges Street Arcade, Ire- 
lands first (and still func- 
tioning) shopping center 
opened, new developments 
have helped create a concen- 
trated destination for con- 
temporary Irish design. 

ELAINE GLUSAC 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY DARREN MCLOUGHLIN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


[Made] Store & Gallery 

a Opened in 2016, Made carries fashion-forward women’s clothes from Irish 
lines, such as cartoon-illustrated dresses by Electronic Sheep and Victorian 
ruffle collars by Natalie B. Coleman. One corner is devoted to the nature-inspired 
jewelry company Chupi. The store is in Powerscourt Centre, a Georgian-era 
mansion that holds more than 40 shops. 59 South William Street, Top Floor; 
353-1-555-4644; madedublin.com 




Carousel 

a This boutique offers vintage-inspired fashion at 
affordable prices, including its own women’s brand, 
Circus, characterized by A-line skirts, waist-nipped 
dresses and flowing blouses in floral, polka dot and 
geometric fabrics. In the basement, you’ll find the 
real thing: racks of pretty patterned 1950s 
housedresses. 20 Exchequer Street; 353-1-677-8713; 
ilovecarousel.com 


MoMuse 

AThis inviting shop in Powerscourt Centre features 
jewelry by its owner, the designer Margaret 
O’Rourke, including pendant necklaces with 
nine-karat-gold discs and gold chain drop earrings. 
Also look for alpaca and silk scarves from Mucros 
Weavers, based in Killarney, and made-in-Dublin 
cashmere knits from Eilis Boyle. 59 South William 
Street, Ground Floor; 353-1-707-1763; momuse.ie 
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Inside Yelps Fierce Google Grudge 


Courted, then spurned, the smaller rival sought revenge for years. Now Europe’s regulators have given it reason to cheer. 


By CONOR DOUGHERTY 
Jeremy Stoppelman, chief executive of 
Yelp, the local search and reviewing site, 
would like this article to be focused on his 
company’s growth, or on how its reviews 
help independent businesses, or on pretty 
much anything besides what it is about: 
how Yelp became Google’s most tenacious 
pest. 

“If you were to have asked me 15 years 
ago, ‘Hey, are you going to be an antitrust 
crusader?’ I would have said, ‘No, I have no 


interest in that,’ ” he said in a recent inter- 
view. “That was not a childhood dream.” 

For six years, his company has been 
locked in a campaign on three continents to 
get antitrust regulators to punish Google, 
Yelp’s larger, richer and more politically 
connected competitor. He has testified be- 
fore Congress, written op-ed columns and 
used Twitter to bash Google’s behavior. 

Google wasn’t always a rival. At one 
point, it was a suitor. But out of that union 
that never happened was born a mighty 


grudge, perhaps even an obsession. 

At one point, Yelp held a hackathon to cre- 
ate a sort of alternate-universe Google, the 
better for it to explain Google’s ways to reg- 
ulators. And then you have Luther Lowe. 

Mr. Lowe, Yelp’s vice president for gov- 
ernment relations, once spent $3,000 on a 
stuffed elephant, because it had been knit 
by Europe’s antitrust chief. 

Unlike Google, whose office is full of art- 
work and free food, Yelp’s Washington pres- 
ence is just a rented co-working space. So 


it’s like, you get traffic 
from this company, and 
this company is a 
monopoly.’ 


Mr. Lowe keeps the elephant at Yelp’s San 
Francisco headquarters, where there is 
more room. “This is a shoestring opera- 
tion,” he said. 

But after years of trying and failing, that 
operation has finally landed a good punch. 
On Tuesday, the European Union fined 
Google $2.7 billion — the largest antitrust 
fine in its history — for unfairly favoring its 
own services over those of its rivals. The 
fine was related to Google’s shopping serv- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Alcoa opened a smelter in Reydarfjordur, Iceland, even as it closed factories in the United States. The reason: Iceland’s cheap electricity. 


Americas Disappearing Smelters 


But they’re not China-bound, 
as President Trump claims. 
Tiny Iceland may soon make 
more aluminum than the U.S. 

By BINYAMIN APPELBAUM 

reydarfjordur, Iceland — Where did the 
United States’ aluminum smelters go? 
More than 30 of the giant factories once 


dotted the American landscape, sucking 
down huge amounts of electricity to 
produce the metal for car parts, beer cans 
and aluminum foil. Now there are just five 
smelters — all facing an uncertain future. 

President Trump blames China for flood- 
ing global markets with subsidized alu- 
minum. In April, he ordered the Commerce 
Department to consider quotas or tariffs to 
shelter American producers from foreign 
competition. He promised a revival that 
would create jobs for “lots of wonderful 


American workers.” 

But the jobs, for the most part, didn’t go to 
China. American aluminum was in decline 
long before Chinese production began to 
grow. The more complicated truth is on dis- 
play here, on Iceland’s remote eastern 
shore. 

A generation ago, this hamlet was a her- 
ring town, a place where almost everyone 
made a living from the sea. Today, people 
work on the flats of the spectacular fjord, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 


FAIR GAME | GRETCHEN MORGENSON 

Chairman Stays, 
Shareholders Lose 


At SeaWorld, the ripple 
effects from a critical 
documentary continue. 


SEAWORLD ENTERTAINMENT, the 
theme park company, stood ac- 
cused in a 2013 documentary of 
abusing the captive killer whales 
that performed at its venues, 
charges it denied. But now it’s be- 
coming known for disregarding 
another constituency: its 

shareholders. 

A recent cause for investor ire 
emerged in a filing with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission 
distributed late in the day on June 
23. It said the SeaWorld board had 
decided to flout shareholders’ 
wishes and keep David F. D’A- 
lessandro, its chairman, in his 
post through 2017. 

Mr. D ’Alessandro, a former 
chief executive of John Hancock 
Financial Services, had been 
voted out of his chairmanship ear- 
lier in the month at SeaWorld’s an- 
nual meeting. He has held the po- 
sition for seven years, during 
which time the company has been 
in an escalating series of crises. In 
2010, an orca named Tilikum killed 
its trainer, Dawn Brancheau, by 
dragging her underwater and 
drowning her during a routine 
“Dine With Shamu” show at Sea- 
World in Orlando, Fla. A subse- 
quent documentary, “Blackfish,” 
about this episode and others, 
helped turn public opinion against 


SeaWorld for keeping orcas in 
captivity; last year, the company 
said it would phase out killer- 
whale performances and stop 
breeding the animals. 

Fast-forward to last month: On 
June 14, at SeaWorld’s annual 
shareholders’ meeting, only 46 
percent of the votes cast sup- 
ported Mr. D’Alessandro’s re-elec- 
tion. Like many companies, Sea- 
World has a policy that a director 
who does not receive a majority of 
votes must resign from the board. 

Mr. D’Alessandro promptly did 
so. But his colleagues on the board 
exercised their right to reject his 

‘Blackfish’ helped turn 
public opinion against 
keeping orcas in 
captivity. 

resignation, a decision they dis- 
closed in the June 23 S.E.C. filing. 

There was another bombshell 
in there : SeaWorld said that it had 
received subpoenas from both the 
Justice Department and the 
S.E.C., which, according to the 
document, are investigating “dis- 
closures and public statements 
made by the company and certain 
executives and/or individuals on 
or before August 2014, including 
those regarding the impact of the 
‘Blackfish’ documentary, and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 
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The Chatter 


CORNER OFFICE | BY ADAM BRYANT 


'These sophisticated 
viruses can suddenly 
mutate into other areas 
you didn t intend ” 

Leon E. Panetta, the former defense 
secretary, on a digital intelligence tool 
that was the basis of a major 
international ransomware attack last 
week. 



"Left unchecked, there 
are few limits to this 
gatekeeper power” 

Shivaun Raff, a co-founder of the British 
comparison-shopping website Foundem, 
on how search engines like Google filter 
what people see online. Google was 
fined $2.7 billion by the European Union 
for violating antitrust laws. 


"We desperately need 
to revive a second 
route to the middle 
class for people 
without four-year 
college degrees, as 
manufacturing once 
was” 

Robert Reich, a professor and former 
labor secretary, on employment 
opportunities for regions that have lost 
factories. 


CORRECTION 

An article June 18 about the Manhattan 
office of Karl Frey gave an outdated 
name of the company he works for. It is 
iStar, not iStar Financial. (The company’s 
name was changed in 2015.) 


‘People Can Tell if You Care About Them’ 


Lt. Gen. Nadja Y. West 

Army surgeon general. 


Q. Tell me about your parents. 

A. I was adopted by very humble, very de- 
cent people. My dad was born in New Or- 
leans. He joined the Army in 1939, and loved 
the organization enough that he stayed for 
33 years. 

Back then, the Army was segregated, but 
he never felt bitterness about that. He just 
explained that that’s the way things were, 
but that as you got to know people and work 
with them, you could win them over. 

He felt that everyone should serve their 
country, so we grew up in a home with a real 
sense of patriotism. I have 11 brothers and 
sisters, all adopted, and most of us have 
served in the military. 

My mom was born in Hot Springs, Ark. 
When she was young, she had a ruptured 
appendix. Because of the scar tissue, she 
could never have children. But she dedi- 
cated herself to helping others — not just 
adopting kids herself, but helping the nuns 
at a Catholic orphanage find families for the 
children there. 

Any favorite family expressions? 

My dad was a sergeant for the mess hall at 
one point, and there was a sign that said, 
“Take all you want, but eat all you take.” So 
they taught us to not be wasteful. 

They also would remind us that people 
are always watching you, so you have to set 
an example and watch your behavior. My 
dad said you have to have a “sense of de- 
corum.” He always used that term. 

What have been some key leadership 
lessons for you? 

One characteristic that stands out in all the 
leaders I’ve seen is empathy. You don’t have 
to be like everyone else, but you can try to 
connect with other people. People can tell if 
you care about them or not. 

You have to show soldiers and the people 
who work for you that you may not know 
where they’re from or their background, but 
you’re responsible for them and you try to 
figure out the best way to connect with 
them. If you treat every human being with 
dignity and respect, you can’t go wrong. 

What else? 

Through my medical training early on, I 
learned how to encourage people to do 
things that they might not want to do. You 

Each week, Adam Bryant talks with top execu- 
tives about leadership. Follow him on Twitter: 
@nytcorneroffice. This interview has been 
edited for space and clarity. 



don’t want to scare your patients or chastise 
them. You can talk to them all day long and 
explain to them what’s happening, but if you 
don’t really understand what’s going on in 
their lives or why they can’t do what you’re 
asking them to do, it can be frustrating. You 
can’t yell at your patients, but I was think- 
ing, “Why aren’t they listening to me?” 

So that was my first leadership training 
— to get your patients to move in a direction 
that you want them to move, you have to use 
different types of approaches. In the mili- 
tary, technically you could say, “Do this 
now.” But you can’t tell that to a patient, so 
you have to learn how to persuade people. 

One byproduct of this approach early on 
was that it might have made me a little less 
decisive in the military realm, because I 
would always be thinking about different 
possible strategies. Ultimately, I learned 
how to find the right balance. 

What about lessons from mentors? 

Gen. Lloyd Austin III, who recently retired 


‘One characteristic that 
stands out in all the 
leaders Pve seen is 
empathy. You don’t have 
to be like everyone else, 
but you can try to 
connect with other 
people.’ 


after over 40 years in the Army, gave me a 
lot of guidance and advice. At one point he 
asked me, “What job do you want to do?” I 
said, “Well, sir, I’ll do any job that the Army 
gives me.” 

And he said: “I’m sure you will, but what 
would you like to do? Because if you don’t 
ask for the jobs that you might be interested 
in doing, the answer will always be no.” 

One of my favorite quotes is from Gen. 
Colin Powell, which — and I’m paraphras- 
ing here — is that the day soldiers stop com- 
ing to you with their problems means one of 
two things. One is that you can’t help them 
because you’re not capable of helping them, 
or the other is that you don’t care. 

So as a leader, even if you’re busy and 
people keep coming to you, never complain 
about that because that means they think 
you can do something about it or at least 
that you care. 

You lead 140,000 people now. Any insights 
on the art of leading that many people? 

One of the key things I tell my team is to 
make sure they don’t change my tone when 
they’re passing along what I think needs to 
be done. You have to bring people along, 
and I usually like to tell people why we’re 
doing something to help ensure they buy 
into it. 

How do you hire? 

The first questions are, “Do you want the 
job?” and “Are you willing to work hard?” I 
want to make sure it’s not just a stepping- 
stone for something else. 

I’m trying to understand their motiva- 
tion. Are they in it for Army medicine or for 
themselves? The overriding reason should 
be that they believe in what we’re doing and 
can help move us forward. 

What career and life advice do you give to 
new college grads? 

Make sure you don’t sell yourself short, and 
don’t be fearful that you’re not going to suc- 
ceed. If I’d started at West Point now, know- 
ing what I know, it would have been a totally 
different experience. 

At the time, I was afraid I couldn’t do it, 
and I had no confidence. The summer we 
entered, West Point was called “Beast Bar- 
racks.” Back then, there was a lot of yelling. 
That was a very new and traumatic event 
for me to have someone yell at me in my 
face. 

If I could do it again, I would have just 
said to myself: “O.K., this is the phase I’m 
going through. He’s going to be yelling, and 
I’ll be fine afterward. I’ll just go to class and 
not take this so seriously.” 

So I tell people, don’t be so fearful. Always 
remember, the worst that can happen is that 
somebody says no. If you want to do some- 
thing, go for it. What do you have to lose? 



Mark 

Twain 


“A feast of inspiration ” 

-BILL BRYSON, AUTHOR OF “THE ROAD TO LITTLE DRIBBLING: 
ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN IN BRITAIN” 
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STOCK MARKET INDEXES 


LARGEST STOCKS 


Index 


Wkly Wkly 52-Wk YTD 
Close Chg %Chg %Chg %Chg Stock (TICKER) 


52-Week Price Range 1-Wk 1-Wk YTD 

Low High Close Chg %Chg %Chg 


DOW JONES 

Industrials 

Transportation 

Utilities 

Composite 


21349.63 

9563.73 

706.91 

7402.30 


- 45.13 
+175.06 

- 18.36 

- 1.37 


- 0.21 
+ 1.86 

- 2.53 

- 0.02 


+ 19.07 
+ 27.77 
- 1.34 
+ 17.43 


+ 5.7 
+ 7.2 
+ 7.2 


100 Stocks 

1067.71 

- 7.72 

- 0.72 

+ 15.04 

500 Stocks 

2423.41 

- 14.89 

- 0.61 

+ 15.46 

Mid-Cap 400 

1746.65 

+ 2.70 

+ 0.15 

+ 16.72 

Small-Cap 600 

855.85 

+ 2.68 

+ 0.31 

+ 20.82 

NASDAQ 

Composite 

6140.42 

-124.83 

- 1.99 

+ 26.80 

Nasdaq 100 

5646.92 

-156.19 

- 2.69 

+ 27.82 

OTHER UNITED STATES INDEXES 




NYSE Comp. 

11761.70 

+ 28.50 

+ 0.24 

+ 12.13 

American Exch 

2555.38 

- 34.13 

- 1.32 

+ 5.93 

Wilshire 5000 

25230.41 

-118.71 

- 0.47 

+ 16.21 

Value Line Arith 

5539.84 

+ 24.36 

+ 0.44 

+ 18.85 

Russell 2000 

1415.36 

+ 0.58 

+ 0.04 

+ 22.87 


+ 6.4 
+ 10.7 
+ 7.7 
+ 5.3 
+ 4.3 


Apple (AAPL) 

Microsoft (MSFT) 
Amazon.com (AMZN) 
Facebook (FB) 
Johnson&Johnson (JNJ) 
Exxon Mobil (XOM) 
JPMorgan (JPM) 
Alphabet (GOOGL) 
Alphabet (GOOG) 

Wells Fargo (WFC) 

Bank of America (BAC) 
GE (GE) 

AT&T (T) 

WalMart (WMT) 

Procter Gamble (PG) 
Berkshire Hatha (BRKB) 
Visa (V) 

Oracle (ORCL) 

Pfizer (PFE) 

Chevron (CVX) 


94.30 156.65 144.02 

50.39 72.89 68.93 

710.10 1017.00 968.00 

112.97 156.50 150.98 

109.32 137.00 132.29 

79.26 95.55 80.73 

58.76 93.98 91.40 

694.90 1008.61 929.68 

683.65 988.25 908.73 

43.55 59.99 55.41 

12.45 25.80 24.26 

26.79 33.00 27.01 

36.10 43.89 37.73 

65.28 80.47 75.68 

81.18 92.00 87.15 

140.95 177.86 169.37 

73.80 96.60 93.78 

37.62 51.85 50.14 

29.83 37.39 33.59 

97.53 119.00 104.33 


-2.26 -1.54 +24.4 

-2.28 -3.20 +10.9 

-35.74 -3.56 +29.1 

-4.09 -2.64 +31.2 

-4.14 -3.03 +14.8 

-0.88 -1.08 -10.6 

+4.54 +5.23 +5.9 

-56.41 -5.72 +17.3 

-56.86 -5.89 N.A. 

+2.96 +5.64 +0.5 

+1.44 +6.31 +9.8 

-0.56 -2.03 -14.5 

-0.22 -0.58 -11.3 

+0.84 +1.12 +9.5 

-2.27 -2.54 +3.7 

+2.15 +1.29 +3.9 

-1.80 -1.88 +20.2 

-0.81 -1.59 +30.4 

-0.58 -1.70 +3.4 

-0.67 -0.64 -11.4 


LARGEST MUTUAL FUNDS 

% Total Returns Exp. Assets 
Fund Name (TICKER) YTD 1 Yr 5 Yr* Ratio (mil.$) 


FOREIGN INDEXES 

Bolsa 
Bovespa 
TSXC Comp. 


49857.49 +876.71 + 1.79 + 8.46 + 9.2 

62899.97 +1812.84 + 2.97 + 22.07 + 5.6 

15182.19 -137.37 - 0.90 + 7.95 - 0.7 


FTSE 100 7312.72 -111.41 - 1.50 + 12.43 + 2.4 

DAX 12325.12 -408.29 - 3.21 + 27.32 + 7.4 

CAC 40 5120.68 -145.44 - 2.76 + 20.84 + 5.3 


Nikkei 225 20033.43 

Hang Seng 25764.58 

Shanghai B. 327.26 

All Ordinaries 5764.04 

Sensex 30 30921.61 


- 98.80 - 0.49 + 33.99 + 4.8 

+ 94.53 + 0.37 + 23.90 + 17.1 

+ 4.20 + 1.30 - 5.62 - 4.3 

+ 9.49 + 0.16 + 8.54 + 0.8 

-216.60 - 0.70 + 14.53 + 16.1 


Vanguard 500 Index Admiral (VFIAX) 

Vanguard Total Stock Mkt Idx Adm (VTSAX) 
Vanguard Institutional Index I (VINIX) 

Vanguard Total Inti Stock Index Inv (VGTSX) 
Fidelity Contrafund (FCNTX) 

American Funds Growth Fund of Amer A (AGTHX) 
Vanguard Wellington Admiral (VWENX) 

American Funds Income Fund of Amer A (AMECX) 
American Funds Capital Income Bldr A (CAIBX) 
Fidelity 500 Index Premium (FUSVX) 

Dodge & Cox Stock (DODGX) 

Dodge & Cox International Stock (DODFX) 
American Funds Invmt Co of Amer A (AIVSX) 
American Funds American Balanced A (ABALX) 
American Funds Washington Mutual A (AWSHX) 
*Annualized 


+9.3 +17.9 +14.6 0.04 203,021 

+9.0 +18.5 +14.5 0.04 168,092 

+9.3 +17.9 +14.6 0.04 131,940 

+14.7 +20.0 +7.6 0.17 105,993 

+16.8 +22.2 +14.6 0.68 82,407 

+12.3 +21.5 +15.6 0.65 80,745 

+6.2 +12.3 +10.5 0.16 80,599 

+5.6 +9.5 +9.4 0.56 76,249 

+8.1 +7.9 +7.7 0.60 71,672 

+9.3 +17.9 +14.6 0.05 67,198 

+6.8 +28.6 +16.4 0.52 65,360 

+14.5 +30.4 +10.2 0.64 61,541 

+8.2 +15.7 +14.1 0.59 60,796 

+6.6 +10.4 +10.6 0.59 59,423 

+6.9 +15.1 +13.3 0.59 54,438 

Source: Morningstar 


INTEREST RATES BANK SAVINGS YIELDS 


10-yearTreas. Prime Rate 



2016 1 2017 


HIGHEST SMALL SAVER RATES 

Bank Rate Phone 


MONEY MKT. & SAVINGS ACCT. YLD. (0.12% nat'l avg) 
BankPurely, NY 1.30 (844) 878-7359 

DollarSavingsDirect, NY 1.30 (866) 395-8693 

Goldman Sachs Bank USA, NY 1.20 (855) 730-7283 

6-Mo. C.D. (0.21% nat’l avg) 

First Internet Bank of Indiana, IN 1.37 (888) 873-3424 

VirtualBank, FL 1.11 (877) 998-2265 

TAB Bank, UT 1.06 (800) 837-4136 

1-Yr. C.D. (0.35% nat’l avg) 

First Internet Bank of Indiana, IN 1.52 (888) 873-3424 

VirtualBank, FL 1.46 (877) 998-2265 

CD Bank, TX 1.45 (888) 201-8185 

5-Yr. C.D. (0.91% nat’l avg) 

Synchrony Bank, NJ 2.35 (800) 903-8154 

First Internet Bank of Indiana, IN 2.30 (888) 873-3424 

Ally Bank, NY 2.25 (877) 247-2559 


HIGHEST JUMBO SAVINGS RATES 

Bank Rate Phone 


MONEY MKT. & SAVINGS ACCT. YLD. (0.23% nat’l avg) 
BankDirect, a Division of Texas Capital Bank, TX 1.16 
(877) 839-2737 

My Banking Direct, a service of NY Community Bank, 
NY 1.15 (866) 285-1856 

Discover Bank, IL 1.01 (877) 505-4051 

6-Mo. C.D. (0.23% nat’l avg) 

First Internet Bank of Indiana, IN 1.37 (888) 873-3424 
VirtualBank, FL 1.11 (877) 998-2265 

Luana Savings Bank, IA 1.05 (800) 666-2012 

1-Yr. C.D. (0.39% nat’l avg) 

First Internet Bank of Indiana, IN 1.52 (888) 873-3424 
My e-BAnC by BAC, FL 1.47 (855) 512-0989 

VirtualBank, FL 1.46 (877) 998-2265 

5-Yr. C.D. (0.97% nat’l avg) 

Synchrony Bank, NJ 2.35 (800) 903-8154 


Source: Thomson Reuters 


Rates are indicative of what institutions are paying, based on a bankrate.com survey last Tuesday. They are subject to change without notice, and 
may vary from branch to branch. Accounts accept telephone and mail deposits. Source: bankrate.com 


CONSUMER RATES 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


KEY RATES 

Federal funds 
Prime rate 

HOME MORTGAGES 

15-yr fixed 
15-yr fixed jumbo 
30-yr fixed 
30-yr fixed jumbo 

AUTO LOAN 

60-mo. new car 


1-year range—* 

Friday 


Friday's rate 


3.91 

3.87 

4.30 


Change from last week 

A Up I Flat V Down 


Year 

Ago 0% l 


1.16% 0.30% 


3.06% 2.76% 


3.77 

3.46 

4.17 


3.34% 3.25% ; 


Source: bankrate.com 


ONLINE MORE PRICES AND ANALYSIS 

k More market data and new tools for investors: 

nytimes.com/markets 


Foreign Curr. Dollars in For. Curr. Dollars in 

in Dollars For. in Dollars For. 


AMERICAS 



ASIA/PACIFIC 



Argentina (Peso) 

0.0602 

16.6060 

Australia (Dollar) 

0.7686 

1.3011 

Brazil (Real) 

0.3025 

3.3063 

China (Yuan) 

0.1475 

6.7793 

Canada (Dollar) 

0.7715 

1.2962 

Hong Kong (Dollar) 

0.1281 

7.8068 

Chile (Peso) 

0.0015 

664.43 

India (Rupee) 

0.0155 

64.6150 

Colombia (Peso) 

0.0003 

3041.5 

Indonesia (Rupiah) 

0.0001 

13325 

Dom. Rep. (Peso) 

0.0212 

47.0900 

Japan (Yen) 

0.0089 

112.35 

Mexico (Peso) 

0.0552 

18.1228 

New Zealand (Dollar) 

0.7332 

1.3639 

Peru (New Sol) 

0.3080 

3.2467 

Pakistan (Rupee) 

0.0096 

104.70 

Venezuela (Bolivar) 

0.1003 

9.9750 

Philippines (Peso) 

0.0198 

50.4490 




So. Korea (Won) 

0.0009 

1144.4 

EUROPE 



Taiwan (Dollar) 

0.0329 

30.4170 

1.3025 

0.7678 

Thailand (Baht) 
Vietnam (Dong) 

0.0295 

0.00004 

33.9200 

22700 

Britain (Pound) 

Czech Rep (Koruna) 

0.0438 

22.8480 

Europe (Euro) 

1.1420 

0.8757 

MIDDLE EAST/AFRICA 


Hungary (Forint) 

0.0037 

270.04 

Egypt (Pound) 

0.0553 

18.0700 

Poland (Zloty) 

0.2702 

3.7003 

Iran (Rial) 

0.00003 

32489 

Russia (Ruble) 

0.0170 

58.9206 

Israel (Shekel) 

0.2871 

3.4830 

Sweden (Krona) 

0.1187 

8.4274 

Kenya (Shilling) 

0.0097 

103.60 

Switzerland (Franc) 

1.0437 

0.9581 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal) 

0.2667 

3.7498 

Turkey (Lira) 

0.2841 

3.5202 

So. Africa (Rand) 

0.0766 

13.0476 

Prices as of 4:45 p.m 

. Eastern 

Source: Thomson Reuters 
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ECONOMIC VIEW | SENDHIL MULLAINATHAN 


The Hidden Costs of Cutting High Drug Prices 

The price tags are soaring, 
but reining them in could also 
harm critical research. 


IT’S easy to be outraged by high drug 
prices. Yet under current circumstances, 
simply slashing them could make matters 
worse. 

That may be hard to see at first. After all, 
the case against soaring drug prices is be- 
ing widely and persuasively made. Even 
the prestigious biology journal Cell recently 
published a commentary with the provoca- 
tive title “How Much Longer Will We Put Up 
With $100,000 Cancer Drugs?” Donald J. 
Trump once railed that drug companies are 
“getting away with murder.” 

What’s more, while high drug prices 
evoke strong emotions — with lives at stake 
— sober economic analysis also reaches a 
similar conclusion. Drug pricing appears to 
violate basic cost-benefit principles: The 
cost of new drugs is often higher than the 
health benefit they provide, compared with 
the alternatives that are already on the 
market. 

Taking action to rein in high drug prices 
seems to be a slam-dunk: a chance to do 
something that is both fair and fiscally pru- 
dent, not to mention wildly popular. 

Despite all of these compelling argu- 
ments, cutting prices for novel new drugs 
would exacerbate another problem: the 
government’s shrinking role in biomedical 
research. According to a recent article in 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, private sources accounted for 58 
percent of medical research funding in 2012, 
up from 46 percent in 2004. Public resources 
for such research would drop much further 
if President Trump’s budget proposal to 
slash National Institutes of Health funding 
by nearly 25 percent were adopted. 

Because industry pays for a large share 
of research, high drug prices do not just 
generate profits; they also become a fund- 
ing source for important scientific work. In 
some cases, the experimental drugs that 
provide meager benefits to the patients 
taking them are indirectly providing a much 
broader public good. 

Take Inclisiran, a drug that recently com- 
pleted Phase 2 trials in which it showed re- 
markable reductions in LDL cholesterol 
levels. Since cholesterol levels are only a 
marker for disease, more trials are needed 
to determine how the drug actually affects 
more consequential outcomes such as heart 
attacks and strokes. 

It’s possible that these future trials will 
yield disappointing news: Cholesterol re- 
ductions may simply not translate into par- 
ticularly impressive health benefits. Yet 
whatever its ultimate health benefits turn 
out to be, Inclisiran is anything but incre- 

Sendhil Mullainathan is a professor of econom- 
ics at Harvard. Follow him on Twitter at 
@m_sendhil. 



mental. To the contrary, it is cutting edge in 
one important way. It relies on a novel 
mechanism for producing its effects, di- 
rectly targeting genes that are known to in- 
crease cholesterol levels via a mechanism 
known as RNA interference. 

Biologists have known about RNA inter- 
ference for some time: Andrew Z. Fire and 
Craig C. Mello shared the 2006 Nobel Prize 
for their 1998 work on it. But translating 
these insights into medical advances is an 
arduous process. The Inclisiran effort is not 
only one of the largest drug trials that ex- 
ploits this mechanism, but it also manages 
to target an ailment that afflicts a broad 
swath of the population. 

In short, the drug’s ultimate value cannot 
be measured in its immediate benefits to 
patients alone. The research that went into 
this drug — from basic science all the way 
through to the clinical trial — can have rip- 
ple effects. Work like this expands our un- 
derstanding of how to harness a biological 
mechanism into a practical therapeutic. 
Who knows how many unexpected thera- 
peutics based on RNA interference will 
build on the lessons learned in the process 
of producing this and other drugs like it? 

Research is not just about what is discov- 


The consequences 
will not be felt today, 
but curbing prices could 
be a disaster in the years 
to come. 


TheUpshot 

The Upshot provides news, 
analysis and graphics about 
politics, policy and everyday 
life. 

nytimes.com/upshot 


ered but facilitating others’ discovery. 
Groundbreaking work is needed to lay the 
foundation for someone else’s skyscraper: 
The wonder drugs of today are built on pre- 
vious failures and marginal successes. 

Perversely, curbing prices risks squeez- 
ing out this kind of innovation. The conse- 
quences will not be felt today, but it could be 
a disaster in years to come. Constrict that 
research pipeline, and we reduce our 
chance of future breakthroughs. 

Of course, research that benefits many 
others, not just the researcher, is exactly 
what government should be funding. Such 
research is a public good, yet we are relying 
largely on the private sector to provide it. 
Huge pharmaceutical profits from over- 
priced drugs are an extremely indirect way 
to fund the foundational research. 

Now let me be clear. I am not supporting 
the current setup. It’s an extremely indirect 
and wasteful way to build the foundation of 
knowledge. Most of the additional profits 
from overly lucrative drugs go elsewhere, 
not to research. 

Even the dollars that are tunneled toward 
research and development do not go toward 
the cutting-edge foundational research that 
others can build upon. Worst of all, even 


when the money does go toward such re- 
search, no one else may ever benefit from it. 
The Inclisiran trial was published in The 
New England Journal of Medicine, but 
pharmaceutical research is not always so 
public: Results may never be published. 
Hidden discoveries or failures do not con- 
tribute to the public good. 

Despite these glaring problems, current 
policy choices must confront the real world 
we are living in. In the current situation, 
drug pricing and research funding are in- 
tertwined. 

This link is only becoming more impor- 
tant. But, unfortunately, the Trump admin- 
istration has been considering an executive 
order that eases regulations on drug com- 
panies, even as it has proposed cuts in fed- 
eral funding for drug research. The net ef- 
fect would increase our reliance on private 
companies to provide public research. 

Instead, we should look to cut drug 
prices, but couple those cuts with increased 
funding, in some form, for work on novel 
drugs that lay the foundation for future dis- 
coveries. 

While the current setup may be a foolish 
way of funding research, it would be much 
worse to have no funding at all. 


RETIRING | TOM VERDE 


Investing Along Religious Guidelines 


Islamic finance is a growing 
industry, offering rigorously 
vetted products. 


when faced with a loss in the market ver- 
sus a lapse in his faith, Nabeel Hamoui, 37, a 
radiologist in Chicago, will invariably opt 
for the loss. This is because Dr. Hamoui 
manages his retirement portfolio in accord- 
ance with halal, or religiously sanctioned, 
Islamic guidelines. 

“I chose halal investing based on my reli- 
gious beliefs, and try to remain in compli- 
ance with those beliefs,” Dr. Hamoui said. A 
return on his investment, he said, is beside 
the point. 

For Dr. Hamoui and many other Muslims, 
both in the United States and abroad, 
saving for retirement means steering clear 
of investments in companies and funds that 
trade in a host of forbidden goods and 
services, which are known as haram. The 
lengthy list includes alcohol, tobacco, pork 
products and media or entertainment con- 
sidered immoral, such as pornography. 

The rules can be tricky to navigate. In- 
vestments are banned in companies with 
too much debt as a percentage of their as- 
sets. Interest on loans (known as riba) is 
also haram, which rules out investing in 
conventional banking and insurance sec- 
tors. Investing in companies earning a 
minimal amount of interest, typically 5 per- 
cent or less, may be allowed, so long as the 
dividend income derived from that interest 
is donated to charity. 

Equally problematic are many custom- 
ary market gambits such as annuities and 
short-selling, which can be viewed as gam- 
bling, and thus are prohibited under Islamic 
law, or Shariah. 

“The Islamic principles look to what you 
are doing with your capital, what types of 
businesses, assets and operations are you 
furthering,” said Umar Moghul, a New 
York-based lawyer specializing in Islamic 
finance. 

Other important criteria, he said, are the 
terms and conditions of someone’s hold- 
ings, “since Shariah also speaks to pro- 
cedure as well as to the substance of invest- 
ment.” 

In spite of these challenges, the global Is- 
lamic financial sector is healthy and grow- 
ing. 

While the bulk of the Islamic financial 
sector’s assets lie in Malaysia, the United 
Arab Emirates and Bahrain, financial 
services managers in the United States are 
addressing the retirement savings needs — 
and dollars — of a steadily growing number 
of observant Muslim- Americans, now 
about 1 percent of the United States popula- 



WHITTEN SABBATINI FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Nabeel Hamoui, a radiologist in 
Chicago, manages his 
retirement portfolio in 
accordance with halal, or 
religiously sanctioned, Islamic 
guidelines. 


‘The Islamic principles 
look to what you are 
doing with your capital, 
what types of businesses, 
assets and operations 
are you furthering.’ 


tion. Their economic profiles show them to 
be slightly more likely than non-Muslim 
workers to be engaged in professional ca- 
reers, according to a 2009 Gallup Poll, and 
as likely as other Americans to earn annual 
incomes in excess of $100,000, according to 
a 2011 Pew Research Center study. 

Islamic finance in the United States is “a 
nascent industry, but people are very opti- 
mistic about where it is going,” said Bashar 
Qasem, the chief executive of Azzad Asset 
Management, a money management firm 
in Falls Church, Va., that he founded in 1997. 

The philosophy behind Islamic saving 
and investing can be traced to the Quran 
and other early Islamic texts. The story of 
the prophet Yusuf (Joseph, the same one as 
in the Bible) conserving grain from rich 
harvests in Egypt, related in Sura (chapter) 
12 of the Quran, is often cited as an admoni- 
tion to save against hard times. Other 
verses advise against squandering wealth, 
while the Prophet Muhammad warned in a 
hadith (a collection of his sayings) that one 
“who is prudent in spending will not be de- 
pendent on others” later in life. 


Both the Quran and hadith inform Shari- 
ah, which guides Muslims through practical 
life decisions, including how they should 
make and save money while remaining true 
to their religious principles. 

“Because Islam tends not to distinguish 
between the temporal and the religious, 
there is a perennial desire among Muslims 
to live all aspects of their lives, including the 
financial, in a manner consistent with their 
faith,” observed Usman Hayat and Adeel 
Malik, the authors of a 2014 study of Islamic 
finance by the CFA Institute. 

The Accounting and Auditing Organiza- 
tion for Islamic Financial Institutions, Ma- 
laysia’s Islamic Financial Services Board 
and Bahrain’s International Islamic Finan- 
cial Market are among the major independ- 
ent organizations that help Muslims 
achieve these goals. Advised by boards of 
Islamic financial experts and religious 
scholars, these organizations continually 
and systematically review companies, 
bonds and mutual funds to ensure they are 
Shariah-compliant. The vetted products are 
listed on various Islamic indexes that have 
concurrently emerged. 

“As Islamic funds were being developed, 
there was a need for benchmarks, and so we 
were responding to the needs of the assets 
management industry,” said Michael 
Orzano, the head of equity indices at S&P’s 
Dow Jones Indices. The original Dow Jones 
Islamic Market Index was introduced in 
1999 as the world’s first Shariah-compliant 
index. Today, the company’s portfolio of 
more than 15,000 indexes is among many of- 
fered by major financial firms. 

Like Shariah itself, which varies in inter- 
pretation (known as ijtihad), the indexes 
differ on what is compliant and what is not. 
Most regard the trade and manufacture of 
weapons as noncompliant, for example, yet 
S&P’s board of Islamic scholars takes a nu- 
anced approach. The use of weapons can be 
permissible (self-defense) or nonpermissi- 
ble (unprovoked violence), but the weapons 
themselves are neutral, so investing in their 
manufacture is sanctioned, as Mr. Orzano 
noted in a 2013 report. 

A vast range of customized, equally nu- 
anced Islamic financial products structured 
like standard investments but operating 
within Shariah has likewise gained traction 
in the market. 

Sukuks are among the most prevalent. 
These are essentially Shariah-compliant 
bonds. Yet whereas standard bonds pay 
investors a set rate of interest over a period 
of time, sukuks offer a fixed rate of profit in- 
stead, thus avoiding forbidden riba. 

Another important distinction is that 
sukuks must be backed by some tangible 
asset, such as properties or a Shariah-com- 
pliant business. Ownership is transferred to 


the investors who then lease the asset to the 
issuer for a set period, essentially charging 
rent for its use, an arrangement known in 
Islamic finance as ijarah. 

“So with a sukuk, the investor owns a 
piece of the asset,” said M. Yaqub Mirza of 
Saturna Capital in Bellingham, Wash. “With 
a bond, it is a debt, and you earn interest on 
it, which is noncompliant with Shariah.” In 
1986, Dr. Mirza introduced the Amana In- 
come Fund, the first Shariah-compliant mu- 
tual fund in the United States. 

Shariah-compliant exchange traded 
funds (E.T.F.s) are another attractive prod- 
uct for Muslim investors. Whereas a stand- 
ard E.T.F. is a security that tracks an index, 
commodity, bonds or an index fund, an Is- 
lamic E.T.F. exclusively tracks a benchmark 
index composed of Shariah-compliant com- 
panies. They are also usually overseen by a 
Shariah committee to ensure compliance. 

Saving for retirement the Muslim way in- 
volves “very intentional investing that is 
consistent with values,” said Josh Zinner, 
the chief executive of the Interfaith Center 
on Corporate Responsibility, in a telephone 
interview from his office in New York. 

Yet whether driven by conscience or a 
keen sense of the market, Muslim and non- 
Muslim investors alike have historically 
done well by parking retirement savings in 
the Islamic financial sector, particularly 
during volatile times. Both WorldCom and 
Enron were removed from the Dow Jones 
Islamic Market Index when their debt 
levels hit 33 percent, the Shariah cutoff. 
Shares of both companies later lost their 
value after they collapsed in 2001-2. More 
recently, halal investors similarly weath- 
ered the financial crisis of 2008 in relative 
safety, Mr. Orzano observed. 

“During that specific time frame, when 
the financial sector was devastated, being 
in a Shariah-compliant investment was 
beneficial,” he said. 

The bottom line for Khalique Zahir, a plas- 
tic surgeon from McLean, Va., is that 
whether it be high finance or in the interest 
of a higher cause, building a Shariah-com- 
pliant nest egg simply makes sense. 

“Basically it’s just safe, intelligent invest- 
ing,” said Dr. Zahir, who is 51. He began 
saving for retirement in conventional mar- 
kets soon after graduating from medical 
school but was drawn to halal investing 
around 2001, after watching the rise and fall 
of the dot-com bubble. 

“With halal investing, you’re investing in 
a company that has at least 50 percent of its 
value in hard cash,” Dr. Zahir said. “It’s not 
in some hypothetical dot-com kind of 
thought processes. It doesn’t matter if 
you’re Muslim or non-Muslim — you just 
don’t like to lose your capital.” 
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Inside Yelps Fierce Google Grudge 






at that stage,” Mr. Stoppelman said. 

Later, when the deal came up for renewal, 
Google told Mr. Stoppelman that it would 
soon add a feature allowing its own users to 
review and rate local services. Worried that 
Google wanted to create a parallel service 
that would snuff out his company, Mr. Stop- 
pelman declined to renew the license. 

Two years later, Google offered to buy 
Yelp for $550 million. One concern analysts 
raised about the proposed deal was that if 
Google owned Yeip, it might steer users to- 
ward Yelp instead of its organic search re- 
sults — that is, the kind of steering Yelp says 
Google is now doing for its own benefit. The 
deal fell apart, however, and Google focused 
instead on building its own offering. 

By 2011, Google was facing inquiries by 
various federal and state authorities along 
with regulators in Europe and Asia. It had 
steadily added services focused on areas 
like local businesses, comparison shopping 
and travel, and companies were complain- 
ing that it was giving its own properties pre- 
ferred treatment in results. 

That year, Mr. Stoppelman got worried 
about something else. Google, he said, was 
taking Yelp’s reviews and using them in 
Google products that competed with Yelp. 
When he raised these concerns, he said, 
Google responded that it was displaying in- 
formation derived from search results, and 
that if Yelp objected, it could simply with- 
hold its content from the search engine. 

Given Google’s market share, the re- 
sponse amounted to saying “take yourself 
off the internet,” Mr. Stoppelman said. 
“That would have destroyed the company, 
so it was a false choice.” 

Yelp took its first step into the regulatory 
arena that July, when Vince Sollitto, the 
company’s senior vice president for com- 
munications and government relations, ac- 
cused Google of stealing Yelp content at a 
conference of state attorneys general. 

The next day, according to Mr. Stoppel- 
man, a Google executive sent him an email 
saying it would stop. A Google spokesman 
said the decision had been made long be- 
fore, and was unrelated to the prosecutors’ 
gathering. Nonetheless, Yelp concluded 
that there was no better way to get Google’s 
attention than to raise the specter of regula- 
tion. 

“The pattern was that they would do 
something pushing the envelope or, frankly, 
evil, and we would complain about it pri- 
vately, and they would say they would fix it, 
and nothing would happen,” Mr. Stoppel- 
man said. “We realized that if we were going 
to get what we wanted, we had to be very 
scrappy.” 

Mr. Stoppelman appeared before a Sen- 
ate panel to complain about Google’s behav- 
ior. Yelp elevated Mr. Lowe to the new posi- 
tion of director of government affairs, a job 
that more or less entails flying around the 
world trying to sic antitrust regulators on 
Google. Over the next few years, Yelp hired 
its first lobbyist and started a political ac- 
tion committee. Recently, it has started fil- 
ing complaints in Brazil. 

For a moment, it seemed as if Google 
risked major regulatory action. It was un- 
der investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and in Europe. But in early 
2013, the F.T.C. decided it would not pursue a 
case. It later came out that an internal re- 
port had recommended stronger action, but 
Yelp and other companies had turned their 
focus back to Europe. 

“I thought, this is a chance to totally re- 
fine our strategy,” Mr. Lowe said. 

‘Something They Can Touch’ 

Mr. Lowe is from Arkansas and speaks with 
a slight drawl. He is passionate and garru- 
lous and has a habit of sometimes tattooing 
his audience with a mix of detailed history 
and arcane policy points about Yelp’s prob- 
lems with Google. He is crushed if listeners 
don’t find it to be as big a deal as he does. 

He said he learned some hard lessons 
when the F.T.C. closed its Google investiga- 
tion. The first was that antitrust law is bor- 
ing, complicated and political. The second 
was that technology is difficult to explain, 
even to regulators. 

Mr. Sollitto, who made the presentation at 
the prosecutors’ meeting, said that during 
the trade commission’s case, he had found 
himself making imperfect analogies, such 
as the one that Google was the only store in 
town and put all of its own products on the 
best shelves. Not an unusual thing for a 
merchant to do, he concedes, except that 
Google puts competitors’ products on 
shelves that are out of reach. 

“We were having a difficult time explain- 
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ing to the F.T.C. why consumers were 
harmed,” he said. 

In March 2013, Mr. Lowe asked Yelp engi- 
neers if they could build an online simulator 
showing what Google would look like if its 
own services had to live by the algorithm 
dictating the position of third-party 
services, like Yelp. 

“They need something they can touch 
and experience,” he wrote in an email. 

During a company hackathon, engineers 
created software that produced pages of 
search results ranked purely by an algo- 
rithm and compared them with Google’s 
presentation. Their conclusion, which 
Google disputes, is that Google was provid- 
ing its users with less useful information by 
steering them to its own products instead of 
results from around the web. 

That month, Joaquin Almunia, then the 
European Union’s antitrust chief, an- 
nounced he was discussing a possible set- 
tlement with Google, and asked interested 
parties for comments. In addition to the le- 
gal documents it had sent to the F.T.C., Yelp 
submitted a white paper that it said showed 
users preferred outside companies’ results 
over Google’s in-house products. 

This was based on the software Yelp had 
started developing at the hackathon, and 
Mr. Lowe flew to Brussels to give a demon- 
stration to regulators. Later, the company 
created a website called Focus on the User 
based on software created at the hackathon. 

“You can do PowerPoints all day long, but 
it’s hard for people to understand until they 
can sit in the driver’s seat and come up with 
their own searches and see the results for 
themselves,” Mr. Lowe said. 

By early 2014, it looked as though Eu- 
rope’s investigation was over as well. Mr. 
Almunia announced a settlement within 
which Google would escape a fine and a 
finding of wrongdoing but would agree to 
increase its rivals’ visibility in search re- 
sults. The deal fell apart when French and 
German officials argued that it did too little, 
and American companies, including Yelp, 
submitted studies showing scant gains for 
Google’s competitors. 

When Mr. Almunia’s term ended without 
a settlement, and Ms. Vestager became Eu- 
rope’s new head of competition, Yelp went 
into a full-on political campaign. Mr. Lowe 
started building a small European govern- 
ment-relations operation, which he staffed 
with employees from companies and con- 
sumer groups that were also pursuing com- 
plaints about Google. 

In April 2015, Ms. Vestager filed formal 
antitrust charges against Google, saying it 
had abused its market dominance by sys- 
tematically favoring its own comparison 
shopping service over those of its rivals. In 
addition to a reputation for toughness, Ms. 
Vestager is known for knitting during meet- 
ings. Shortly after the charges were filed, 
one of her works was featured in a charity 
auction. 

Mr. Lowe bid for it online, and ended up 
spending $3,000. “I don’t know why, but I 
had to have it,” he said. 

The European Union’s various cases 
against Google are likely to drag on for 
years, and it’s not clear when local search 
issues will become a priority. And Micro- 
soft, which had initially been Google’s fierc- 
est critic in Europe, has now backed away. 

A few months after Europe filed its first 
antitrust charges, Microsoft withdrew its 
regulatory complaints against the search 
giant because of “changing legal priorities.” 
Last year, it dropped out of FairSearch, an 
anti-Google industry group. 

Mr. Stoppelman said Yelp had no real 
choice but to keep at the regulators. “It’s 
just part of the overall competition play- 
book for us,” he said. 

It would be hard to find a drier assess- 
ment than the one from Mark Mahaney, a 
veteran internet analyst at RBC Capital 
Markets in San Francisco. Mr. Mahaney 
covers both Google’s stock and Yelp’s. Right 
now, he recommends buying Google, but 
not Yelp. 

The reason is something he calls the 
Death of Free Google. As the internet has 
migrated to mobile phones, Google has 
compensated for the smaller screen space 
by filling it with so many ads that users can 
have a hard time finding a result that hasn’t 
been paid for. 

Asked about Yelp’s regulatory battles 
with Google, Mr. Mahaney said he had no 
idea what kind of impact, if any, it might 
have on the company’s prospects. Still, it 
never hurts to try. 

“I’m not a lawyer,” he said, “but the deci- 
sion by Yelp to go to regulators made a lot of 
business sense.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

ice, so strictly speaking it had nothing to do 
with the Yelp-Google dispute, which is part 
of a separate investigation into local search. 

Still, Yelp and other American technology 
companies pushed hard to get regulators to 
issue a bold condemnation of Google’s be- 
havior toward competitors, signing a letter 
that accused Google of “destroying jobs and 
stifling innovation.” And by affirming that 
Google is the dominant company in online 
search — something most people take for 
granted — Tuesday’s decision is likely to 
help Yelp’s case. 

Asked about future investigations, Mar- 
grethe Vestager, the antitrust chief, offered 
a diplomatic answer, saying that even 
though other cases make similar allega- 
tions against Google, they must be consid- 
ered one by one. 

“The one thing that has sort of changed 
from yesterday, before the decision was tak- 
en, was that now we will consider Google as 
a dominant company,” she said. 

Yelp is one of a number of American com- 
panies — Microsoft and Oracle are others — 
that have agitated for the world’s govern- 
ments to take up the fight against Google. It 
is one tiny player, but through persistence 
and doggedness, and by being loud and 
public with its complaints, it has become an 
unusually prominent voice. 

Mr. Stoppelman feels he has no choice. 
Like a lot of small internet companies, Yelp 
lives in a world where one company, Google, 
accounts for an outsize share of its business, 
and could destroy it at any time. Its com- 
plaints to regulators are less about working 
toward some epic and definitive conclusion 
than they are about continuously brushing 
back the giant so Yelp can have more room 
to grow. 

“It’s like, you get traffic from this com- 
pany, and this company is a monopoly,” he 
said. “If you’re me, it seems like the obvious 
move.” 

Yelp’s campaign against Google provides 
an inside look at a constant battle in the 
technology industry: the conflict between 
large companies that control how people 
use technology and the internet, and the 
smaller, more vulnerable businesses that 
live inside those platforms. 

Be it Netscape, whose 1990s-era internet 
browser was the catalyst for antitrust 
charges against Microsoft and its Windows 
operating system, or Spotify, whose music 
service must now compete with Apple’s 
own music app, any company trying to 
build a business on another company’s sys- 
tem runs the risk of being snuffed out or 
swallowed up. 

For Yelp, the issue is where Google dis- 
plays “organic” website rankings — the 
ones spit out by its algorithm — in relation 
to the “vertical” results that Google itself 
provides. 

For example, say you searched for 
“steakhouse New York.” The first set of re- 
sults, consuming the entire screen of a mo- 
bile phone, is a map and a set of restaurants 
from Google’s local offering. The results 
have information like hours, stars and 
customer reviews. Below that are links to 
reviews, articles and other sites. Like Yelp. 

Yelp’s contention is that by putting its 
own results at the top, Google is giving itself 
an unfair advantage, because those results 
don’t have to jump through the same algo- 
rithmic hoops non-Google sites are sub- 
jected to. And since Yelp says few people go 
beyond the first or second result, compa- 
nies like Yelp are made invisible. 

Google disagrees. The company declined 
to comment beyond its official statement on 
the European fine, but it has repeatedly said 
that as smartphones displace desktop 
computers as the internet gateway, people 
just want the answer to their question — not 
a link to a site where they might have to re- 
peat the query — and that Google’s results 
oblige. 

Local queries — such as looking for 
nearby restaurants — account for roughly a 
third of all search traffic. So Google has a 
big incentive to keep people within its 
search engine, where it can sell ads, instead 
of sending them to Yelp, which also sells 
ads. 

Separately, some businesses have 
claimed that Yelp stacks the deck by play- 
ing up bad reviews when businesses don’t 
buy ads from it. Yelp has denied those 
claims. 

This dispute would be moot if people were 
in the habit of using a variety of search en- 
gines. Google has become so universally 
known and depended upon that it is some- 
times hard to remember that it is a com- 
pany, and it exists to make money. 

But as Microsoft learned in its 1990s an- 
titrust battle, companies can face a heap of 
legal problems when their platform be- 
comes so popular that people hardly use 
anything else. With one strike against it 


Top, from left, Laurent 
Crenshaw, Angela Hooks and 
Luther Lowe in Yelp’s office of 
government relations in 
Washington. Above, an 
elephant knitted by Margrethe 
Vestager, the European Union’s 
competition commissioner. 
Below, Yelp’s chief executive, 
Jeremy Stoppelman, left, and 
Google’s executive chairman, 
Eric Schmidt, in Washington in 
2011. Bottom, Mr. Stoppelman in 
Yelp’s San Francisco offices. 


now in Europe, Google may be increasingly 
careful about how it treats competitors 
throughout the search engine. 

“Even if nothing else takes place, a conse- 
quence of this kind of intervention, so visi- 
ble and so significant, has been to give other 
firms more room to maneuver,” said 
William E. Kovacic, a former chairman of 
the United States Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and now a professor at the George 
Washington University Law School. 

Google is sitting on close to $100 billion in 
cash, so the $2.7 billion fine — a sum larger 
than Yelp’s market capitalization — is 
hardly unmanageable. 

A larger concern is that the decision, and 
the potential for other antitrust actions, will 
limit Google’s ability to position ads around 
its search box. And for all the talk about self- 
driving cars and delivery drones, Google is 
still the foundation of a big advertising com- 
pany. 

“We’ve never been as concerned as we 
are following this ruling,” said Ben 
Schachter, an analyst with Macquarie Secu- 
rities, after the fine was announced. 

The impact is hard to discern, because it’s 
impossible to judge whether Google has 
done wrong — and if so, how to make things 
right — without delving into minute detail 
about software algorithms and concepts 
like “consumer harm.” Explaining all that, 
in a way that ordinary people can under- 
stand, has been Yelp’s principal challenge 
with regulators. The war over how Google 
serves up information has been an informa- 
tion war. 

The Yelp Flu 

In summer 2004, a few months before the 
highly anticipated moment when Google 
first took its shares to market, Mr. Stoppel- 
man got the flu. He searched the internet for 
a doctor, but instead of learning anything — 
like whether a doctor’s patients were satis- 
fied, or the ease of getting an appointment 
— he kept landing on insurance websites. 

This gave him an idea: How about a site 
where users rate and review local services? 
He and a co-founder got $1 million from 
investors and began work on the site that 
became Yelp. A year later, Yelp signed a 
two-year licensing deal that allowed Google 
to use Yelp content. 

“It was better to be friends than enemies 


James Kanter contributed reporting from 
Brussels, and Mark Scott from Rome. 
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Americas Disappearing Smelters 
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where America’s largest aluminum com- 
pany operates its newest smelter. 

Alcoa, formerly the Aluminum Company 
of America, and another American com- 
pany, Century Aluminum, have opened fac- 
tories like this in Iceland, and closed fac- 
tories in the United States, for a simple rea- 
son: Electricity is much cheaper here. 

This year, tiny Iceland is on pace to make 
more aluminum than the United States. So 
are its fellow hydropower superpowers, 
Canada and Norway. 

This is precisely the kind of globalization 
that economists have long told us is benefi- 
cial. Iceland gets jobs. Alcoa shareholders 
get higher profits. Shoppers in the United 
States get lower prices. 

Of course, there is also a hefty cost: fac- 
tories closed, jobs gone, communities torn 
apart. Voters infuriated by the loss of manu- 
facturing jobs helped put Mr. Trump in the 
White House. 

But in a curious twist, the American alu- 
minum industry and its workers are now 
hoping the last round of globalization will 
help the surviving companies compete 
against a new rival: China. 

Return to Reydarfjordur 

Iceland rose to prosperity by exporting cod- 
fish, but beginning in the late 1960s, officials 
landed on a clever way to export another 
natural resource: electricity. They per- 
suaded a Canadian company to open the is- 
land’s first smelter, where aluminum is 
produced by electrifying molten pots of alu- 
mina, a material refined from bauxite. 

The dull gray ingots are sometimes de- 
scribed as “packaged electricity.” 

Iceland’s first smelter sits just south of 
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Reykjavik, the capital city and dominant 
population center. The second, opened by 
Century in 1998, sits just to the north. 

Alcoa arrived in 2007 after Iceland built a 
giant power plant on the other side of the 
island, near a sparsely populated region 
where the fishing industry was in decline. 

Iceland’s electric utility built five high- 
land dams that capture glacial meltwater. 
The largest of the resulting reservoirs is 
roughly the size of Manhattan. The water is 
piped 25 miles to an underground power 
plant, then dropped a quarter-mile down 
another pipe to make the turbines spin. Fi- 
nally, the resulting electricity is transmitted 
47 miles on high-voltage lines to the ocean’s 
edge. 

Electricity in Iceland costs about 30 per- 
cent less than what Alcoa might pay in the 
United States. That’s a crucial considera- 
tion, because the Alcoa smelter alone uses 
more than five million megawatt-hours of 
electricity each year — about the same as 
the half-million people and all the busi- 
nesses in the city of Colorado Springs. 

Alcoa chose Reydarfjordur also because 
of its deepwater port, which the United 
States used as a military base during World 
War II. Lower shipping costs have played a 
key role in allowing smelters to be built in 
the far corners of the earth. It is more diffi- 
cult to get here by land. The road from the 
nearest airport is sometimes closed during 
the winter months. 

The long smelting sheds are bound to- 
gether by large, colorful pipes, and, because 
this is Scandinavia, the company held an ar- 
chitectural competition for the design of the 
administrative wing. The complex, where 
450 people work in two shifts, is probably 
the largest in Iceland. 

Olafur Gunnarsson, 33, an Alcoa employ- 
ee, was raised here. When he was a toddler, 
herring was king. But then he grew up, the 
fishing companies left, and nothing else 
came. He drove a truck, worked briefly at 
the post office, got a job at the grocery store 
— and quickly lost it because there weren’t 
enough customers. 

“This place was going to be a ghost town,” 
he said. 

Then Alcoa arrived, and with it, his first 
steady job. He has worked at the smelter for 
10 years and has a 7-year-old daughter. 
“That was the best thing that happened to 
this town,” he said. “New life and new peo- 
ple.” 

Sandra Thorbjornsdottir, originally from 
Reykjavik, moved here in 2010 to reopen an 
old inn, Taergesen, that had closed the pre- 
vious year. She has prospered as the town 
has revived. In 2013, she added a second 
building of guest rooms. Last year, she 
bought another nearby hotel. 

And while Iceland is exporting aluminum 
to the world, she is importing all of her 
workers. At the moment, her three guest- 
house waitresses are Polish, French and 
Spanish. 

The factory has also brought people back 
to their hometown. The population, which 
had fallen to about 600 from 1,100 by the 
early 2000s, had now rebounded com- 
pletely. 

Thoney Kristin Sveinsdottir arrived in 
Reydarfjordur at 17, when her father took a 
job at the fish processing plant. She and her 
sister both left town as quickly as they 
could, but now they have both returned. She 


married a man who works at the factory, 
and her sister works in Alcoa’s local office. 

“If the factory wasn’t here, I wouldn’t 
have come,” she said. “I think Alcoa saved 
this town.” 

Answered by Protectionism 

This image of Icelandic prosperity, of 
course, has its negative in the American 
towns where Alcoa was once the dominant 
employer. Fewer than a quarter of its 14,000 
workers are now based in the United States. 

Two dozen domestic smelters have com- 
pletely or partly closed over the last quar- 
ter-century, erasing thousands of jobs and 
punching holes in communities in the Ohio 
River Valley and in the Pacific Northwest. 
American smelters were old and less effi- 
cient, and energy costs have increased. In 
Washington State, for example, competi- 
tion from “server farms” — mammoth 
buildings, stacked with computer servers, 
which also devour electricity — drove up 
the price of hydroelectric power. 

America’s reliance on imported alu- 
minum grew rapidly. As recently as 2008, 
domestic aluminum production exceeded 
consumption. Last year, imports accounted 
for 52 percent of domestic consumption, ac- 
cording to Interior Department statistics. 

And in the former factory towns, what 
comes next is rarely as good. A natural gas 
power plant is planned for the riverside 
land in Hannibal, Ohio, where the Ormet 
Corporation operated a smelter until 2013. 
The smelter employed about 1,000. The 
power plant, roughly 20. 

Alcoa still operates two domestic 
smelters, but only because New York State 
is paying $73 million to maintain operations 
at the smelter in the upstate of town of 
Massena, on the Canadian border, until 
2019. The United States still has plenty of 
companies that turn raw aluminum into 
parts or finished products. Last year, Alcoa 
spun this more profitable line of business 
into a separate company called Arconic. 
Among that company’s products are the 
aluminum-clad panels that are blamed for 
accelerating the deadly fire in a London 
high-rise apartment building last month. 

Robert Smith, the head of the Steelwork- 
ers local at the Massena plant, said he re- 
called the exact moment he heard Alcoa 
was planning to pull out: He had just made 
the first payment on a new home. The 
state’s intervention was a welcome re- 
prieve, but he worries it won’t last. 

“If we keep getting rid of our jobs and we 
don’t make anything here, what kind of 
economy is that?” Mr. Smith asked. “You’ve 
got to have jobs to buy stuff.” 

The industry has found a sympathetic au- 
dience in Mr. Trump, who has described the 
decline of domestic smelting as a “disaster” 
caused by “unfair foreign trade.” 

But the aluminum industry does not want 
to bring back the jobs that have moved to 
Canada and Iceland and other countries 
where American companies now have oper- 
ations. The domestic industry is increas- 
ingly focused on turning aluminum into 
parts and products, a business that depends 
on the flow of trade. Bauxite may be mined 
and refined in Jamaica, shipped to northern 
Quebec for smelting, then hammered into 
car parts in Alcoa, Tenn. 

Both the Aluminum Association, which 


Top, stacks of fabricated 
aluminum at Alcoa’s aluminum 
smelter in Iceland. Above, the 
high-grade aluminum used in 
Lockheed Martin’s F-35 fighter 
jets for the Marines, Air Force 
and Navy is produced in only 
one American plant. Below, 
President Trump met with 
members of Congress and 
officials from the aluminum 
industry at the White House in 
April. 
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represents producers, and the United Steel- 
workers, the primary union, want the gov- 
ernment to narrowly target China, the new 
arrival on the scene. 

The industry argues that China is un- 
fairly subsidizing its aluminum industry, al- 
lowing Chinese companies to undercut 
their foreign rivals. Only 10 percent of 
American aluminum imports last year 
came from China, but the industry argues 
that everyone is forced to compete against 
the Chinese prices — and Western compa- 
nies are struggling to turn a profit. 

American aluminum companies are also 
nervous that China is just beginning to ex- 
pand into the still profitable business of 
turning raw aluminum into finished prod- 
ucts. 

But cheap Chinese aluminum means 
goods made from aluminum are cheaper, 
too. And companies that use aluminum 
warn that any trade restrictions would raise 
prices. 

“If there are duties on aluminum coming 
to this country, it will obviously get passed 
on to us and the customer,” said Tim Weiner, 
an executive at Molson Coors Brewing, 
which sells beer in aluminum cans, at an in- 
dustry conference in June. “Our prices will 
go up.” 

Cloaked in National Security 

The administration is exploring protection- 
ist measures that it would justify by arguing 
that national security is weakened by im- 
port dependence. The administration is also 
conducting an investigation of steel im- 
ports. 

Wilbur Ross, the secretary of commerce 
and presidential confidant, has noted that a 
single domestic aluminum smelter, in 
Hawesville, Ky., produces the high-grade 
aluminum used in Lockheed Martin’s F-35 
fighter jets for the United States Marines, 
Air Force and Navy. Similarly, Mr. Ross said 
there is only one domestic refinery that 
produces the steel used in the transformers 
that are necessary to move electricity 
around the country. 

“That, to me, is a legitimate national se- 
curity issue,” he said. 

The industry, in turn, argues that these 
niche businesses require a broader ecosys- 
tem. Heidi Brock, the chief executive of the 
Aluminum Association, said “a commer- 
cially viable and sustainable industry” was 
necessary to maintain specialized produc- 
tion. 

The administration has broad authority, 
under both domestic law and international 
trade agreements, to impose protectionist 
measures in the interest of the nation’s se- 
curity. 

But the United States has invoked that 
authority on only a few occasions. The 
United States limited oil imports from Iran 
in 1979 and from Libya in 1982. The Reagan 
administration also used the threat of sanc- 
tions to persuade Japan and Taiwan in 1986 
to curtail exports of certain kinds of ma- 
chine tools. 


Past administrations have judged that 
trade barriers are bad for the domestic 
economy: While some jobs may be lost, Chi- 
na’s production of low-cost aluminum has 
also delivered broad benefits to the United 
States. 

Bemis, a Wisconsin company that makes 
packaging from imported aluminum foil, 
employs 9,000 workers in the United States. 
If the cost of foil goes up, “the result would 
be grave economic consequences to the do- 
mestic manufacturing facilities of Bemis, 
other packaging producers and our 
customers with no increase in defense secu- 
rity,” said Steve J. Casey, the company’s pro- 
curement director. 

There is also a fear of retaliation. Chad P. 
Bown, a fellow and specialist on trade policy 
at the Peterson Institute for International 
Economics, warned that the reaction to 
American trade restrictions “could spiral 
out of control.” 

Iceland’s Ardor Cools 

The government of Iceland estimates that it 
has harnessed only about a quarter of the 
country’s potential output of hydropower 
and geothermal energy. And all three of the 
aluminum companies have floated expan- 
sion plans in recent years. 

Iceland’s ardor for aluminum smelters, 
however, may be cooling. One concern is 
that Iceland is not getting a fair deal. The 
price of electricity is about 30 percent lower 
in Iceland than in the United States, accord- 
ing to Askja Energy, a consultancy in Reyk- 
javik. Critics argue that Iceland is leaving 
money on the table. 

“The root of all this was the government’s 
determination to find a way to reduce the 
economy’s dependence on the volatile fish- 
ing industry, and they thought that rolling 
out the red carpet, that was the way to do it,” 
said Thorvaldur Gylfason, an economics 
professor at the University of Iceland. He 
said Iceland should take advantage of its 
natural resources, but there was no reason 
to go begging. 

A growing environmental movement, 
backed by local celebrities like Bjork, also 
opposes the expansion of heavy industry. 
The Alcoa smelter set off protests that led to 
the creation of a national park encompass- 
ing almost a fifth of the country. 

The government is looking for other ways 
to sell electricity. Iceland and Britain 
agreed in 2015 to explore the idea of laying a 
power transmission line on the ocean floor. 
Iceland is also recruiting server farms of its 
own. 

Petur Blondal, the managing director of 
the Icelandic Association of Aluminum 
Producers, said he did not expect the con- 
struction of any new smelters on the island. 
Instead, he said the domestic industry 
hoped to grow by making more advanced 
and valuable products from the raw alu- 
minum — just like the United States. 

“You could say it is like the fishing indus- 
try,” Mr. Blondal said. “We have learned to 
make things from every part of the fish, and 
now the fillet is the least valuable part.” 
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STRATEGIES | JEFF SOMMER 


Clouds Are Forming Over the Bond Market 


The yield curve, an early 
indicator, warns that a storm 
may be gathering force. 


the bond market is flashing warning sig- 
nals that bad times may be ahead for the 
stock market and the economy. 

That is probably not what most people 
want to hear — stock investors especially. 
In the first half of the year, after all, stocks 
have performed spectacularly. The Stand- 
ard & Poor’s 500-stock index returned 9 per- 
cent through June, churning out gains so 
regularly that it may seem churlish to note 
that clouds are appearing on the horizon. 

Yet like a long-range forecast about a pos- 
sible storm, an old and trusted financial in- 
dicator is telling us that trouble may be 
looming. 

Simply put, while the Federal Reserve 
has been raising short-term interest rates 
since December, the bond market hasn’t 
gotten the memo. The longer-term rates 
that are set through bond market trading 
have, for the most part, been declining, 
though there was a brief reversal in the last 
few days. But the disconnect over the last 
few months is a sign that bond investors be- 
lieve economic growth and inflation are still 
weak and the Fed’s actions are premature. 

In the past, when disputes between the 
Fed and the bond market have persisted 
and grown, they have sometimes predicted 
big problems ahead — like a plunging stock 
market and, eventually, a recession. 

“I think people should be paying close at- 
tention to all of this right now,” said David 
Rosenberg, chief economist and strategist 
at Gluskin-Sheff in Toronto. “When do you 
want to make sure you’ve got an umbrella? 
When rain is in the forecast or after it’s al- 
ready started pouring?” 

Rain is coming, Mr. Rosenberg said, rec- 
ommending that investors prepare by keep- 
ing enough cash on hand and setting up 
their portfolios to weather a storm. Regions 
like the eurozone are in an earlier stage of 
the economic cycle, he said, and may be bet- 
ter bets now. He urges caution in the United 
States. “I can’t tell you when it is going to 
happen,” he said, “but the economic cycle 
has not been abolished, and the chances of a 
recession are rising.” 

Though there is widespread concern 
about the behavior of the fixed-income mar- 
kets, some analysts aren’t as convinced that 
the forecast is quite so gloomy. 

“There are grounds for concern, cer- 
tainly,” said Edward Yardeni, an independ- 
ent economist and strategist, who has been 
studying the bond markets for decades. 
“But we’re in a very strange world now, and 
it’s hard to know how this will all play out.” 

“The economy is growing very slowly,” he 
added, “at a pace of less than 2 percent per 
year, a rate that we used to call ‘stall speed,’ 
in the belief that when the economy is that 
feeble, it will fall into a recession. But that 

Twitter: @jeffsommer 



hasn’t happened. The economy keeps grow- 
ing, the stock market keeps going up, yet in- 
flation remains very low. Where are we 
heading? There are many possibilities here. 
This isn’t the economy we used to know.” 

Understanding the situation more deeply 
requires a little technical knowledge, so 
bear with me. 

The Federal Reserve, along with other 
central banks, lowered short-term rates to 
near-zero levels during the financial crisis. 
With the economy on the mend, and asset 
prices like stocks and real estate soaring, 
Fed officials have begun raising short-term 
rates and say they intend to continue to do 
so. 

What is unusual is that while the short- 
term rates that are controlled and heavily 
influenced by the Fed have been rising, the 
longer-term rates that the bond market sets 
have generally been dropping. That is why 
30-year fixed mortgage rates are still below 
4 percent, not all that much higher than 
they were a year ago. 


The benchmark 10-year Treasury note, 
for example, declined from more than 2.6 
percent in March to about 2.1 percent earlier 
in June. (It rose to 2.3 percent on Friday.) 
The rate on the 10-year note has been hover- 
ing at only about 1 percentage point above 
the Fed funds rate and 0.6 or 0.7 of a per- 
centage point above the three-year Treas- 
ury note. 

In bond market jargon, “the yield curve 
has been flattening” — meaning short- and 
long-term interest rates have been moving 
closer to parity. In itself, such a develop- 
ment is unusual. But if the trend continues, 
with shorter-term rates rising above long- 
er-term rates, the message from the bond 
market would amount to a flashing red 
light. 

In such a case, bond mavens would say, 
“The yield curve has inverted,” implying a 
reversal of the natural order of things, be- 
cause most of the time, investors demand a 
yield premium for tying their money up for 
longer periods. An inversion would express 


‘When do you want to 
make sure you’ve got an 
umbrella? When rain is 
in the forecast or after 
it’s already started 
pouring?’ 


deep skepticism about Fed policy and about 
the health of the economy. In the past, inver- 
sions have often predicted economic reces- 
sions and sharp declines in the stock mar- 
ket. 

In fact, the last yield-curve inversion oc- 
curred in 2006 and 2007, according to data 
maintained by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Recession probabilities climbed, 
a model maintained by the New York Fed 
showed, and for good reason. The economy 
plunged into recession in December 2007, 
and, by some measures, it is still recover- 
ing. That’s why the yield curve’s messages 
are worth taking seriously. 

That said, we don’t have an inversion at 
this point, and we may not go there at all. 

“Just because the yield curve is flattening 
doesn’t mean that it will become an inver- 
sion,” said Jeffrey Kleintop, chief global in- 
vestment strategist at Charles Schwab. At 
the moment, he said, the British economy 
has been battered by “Brexit” and other 
worries and is quite vulnerable to a down- 
turn. But he believes that the probability of 
a recession in the United States in the next 
12 months is low. “I think we’ve probably got 
a year or more of growth ahead here,” he 
said. 

Mr. Yardeni remains bullish on United 
States stocks and is cautiously positive 
about the economy, saying low bond yields 
probably reflect persistently low inflation, 
which could be benign. Factors like demog- 
raphy (the aging of the baby boom genera- 
tion), technology (the efficiency of smart- 
phones and cloud computing) and global- 
ization have changed the economy and re- 
duced the inflation rate, he said. 

Low inflation, along with low global inter- 
est rates, are at least partly responsible for 
the low bond yields in the United States. 
Those low yields have been a boon to people 
who own bonds because yield and price 
move in opposite directions: The bench- 
mark Bloomberg Barclays Aggregate index 
returned more than 2.4 percent through 
June, despite predictions early in the year 
of bad times for bond investors. 

The danger signals from the bond market 
could easily change to another pattern. The 
Fed may pause in raising short-term rates, 
though that could unleash irrational exu- 
berance and drive already stretched stock 
prices higher. On the other hand, the bond 
market could blink, raising bond yields and 
relieving the tension. But that would be far 
more likely if, counter to current expecta- 
tions, inflation or economic growth began to 
surge. 

For now, the rally in risky assets like 
stocks continues unabated, while the con- 
flict between the Fed and the bond market 
continues. Fed officials indicate that they 
are determined to keep raising short-term 
rates and to begin reducing the Fed’s bond 
holdings — perhaps preparing the central 
bank for action whenever the next reces- 
sion comes. 

At a bare minimum, the policy choices 
ahead are difficult. And for investors, there 
is ample reason for caution. 


FAIR GAME | GRETCHEN MORGENSON 


SeaWorlds Chairman Stays, Shareholders Lose 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

trading in the company’s securities.” 

These plot twists were not what investors 
had in mind, and the action in SeaWorld’s 
stock has shown it. When word of the annu- 
al meeting vote against Mr. D’Alessandro 
emerged, the company’s stock rallied 6.8 
percent. But the day after the board dis- 
closed that the chairman would be staying 
on and that the company was under dual in- 
vestigations, the stock fell by 3.5 percent. 

The stock has since recovered somewhat. 
But ignoring a shareholder message is no 
way to befriend investors. Instead, the 
move makes clear where SeaWorld’s 
shareholders rank in the pecking order — 
well below the directors who are supposed 
to serve them. 

SeaWorld was purchased in 2009 by the 
Blackstone Group, a private equity giant. 
Four years later, SeaWorld sold shares to 
the public at $27 each. At the end of last year, 
Blackstone and co-investors owned approx- 
imately 21 percent of the company. 

Why did the board keep Mr. D’Alessandro 
on through year-end? In the regulatory fil- 
ing, it gave a cryptic explanation, saying his 
presence was needed to help the company 
deal with the two federal investigations. 
SeaWorld had not cooperated in the filming 
of “Blackfish,” which described how Ti- 
likum had killed three people. The film also 
accused the company of mistreating its or- 
cas and endangering employees who 
worked with them. The company issued 
lengthy and robust rebuttals of the points 
made in the film. 

SeaWorld is cooperating with the investi- 
gations and its board has formed a commit- 
tee of its independent directors to respond 
to the inquiries, its filing said. 

Still, it’s unclear why Mr. D’Alessandro 
needs to remain as the chairman of Sea- 
World’s board to help with these investiga- 
tions. 

Lissa Perlman, a spokeswoman for the 
company, said the board had allowed him to 
stay on through December because it “be- 
lieved that a transition period is in the best 
interests of shareholders.” She denied that 
the company had defied its shareholders’ 
views. 

Certainly, the investigations into Sea- 
World illustrate how “Blackfish” continues 
to damage the company. Admission 
revenues have declined 11 percent since 
2013, and attendance has fallen during that 
period. Last year, the company recorded a 
loss of $12.5 million on revenues of $1.34 bil- 
lion. 

SeaWorld stopped paying its dividend 
last year, and in December announced a re- 
structuring plan and layoffs to reduce costs. 

Twitter: @gmorgenson 
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A trained killer whale 
performing at SeaWorld in San 
Diego in 2014. The company has 
said it will phase out 
performances and stop 
breeding the animals. 


The board ignores a 
shareholder vote; are 
two federal 
investigations the 
reason? 


None of this has thrilled shareholders; 
SeaWorld’s stock has significantly under- 
performed its peers and stock averages for 
years. 

Blackstone has fared better than Sea- 
World’s other shareholders, though. In 
March, it sold its SeaWorld stake to 
Zhonghong Zhuoye Group of China for $23 a 
share. That was a 33 percent premium to 
SeaWorld’s closing price ahead of the deal; 
the company’s shares have fallen to around 
$16.33 since then, about a 6 percent decline. 

Even as outside shareholders have suf- 
fered through this underperformance, 
some insiders have been rewarded. In 
April, the company allowed 455,000 per- 
formance-based shares of SeaWorld to vest, 
shared by 60 upper-level officials. The 
board approved the vesting in spite of the 
fact that the company’s performance did 
not meet a threshold agreed upon when the 
stock was granted. 

Under the terms of the performance- 


based stock grant, one hurdle involved a 
sale of the company. For the shares to vest 
in such a transaction, its price would have to 
represent a cumulative return of 2.75 times 
Blackstone’s invested capital in the deal. 

The sale to the Zhonghong Zhuoye Group 
generated only 2.67 times the return, com- 
pany filings show. But the board allowed the 
shares to vest anyway. What’s a few per- 
centage points when some $8 million worth 
of insiders’ stock grants might go up in 
smoke? 

Mr. D’Alessandro was the second-largest 
beneficiary of the board’s vesting decision. 
He received 63,771 shares, worth a little over 
$1 million at current prices. 

I asked the company why it had moved 
the goal posts on the performance share 
vesting. Ms. Perlman said that SeaWorld 
was entering “a critical phase of its stra- 
tegic growth plan” and that the board recog- 
nized the need to incentivize those 
employees. “Having a motivated and expe- 


rienced team was crucial to achieving the 
company’s 2017 goals,” she said. 

Mr. D’Alessandro recused himself from 
deliberations on the vesting and from the 
vote, Ms. Perlman added. She did not make 
Mr. D’Alessandro available for comment. 

In a regulatory filing, SeaWorld cited an- 
other reason to allow the shares to vest. 
Upon the sale to the Zhonghong Zhuoye 
Group, the company would have been 
forced to recognize a compensation ex- 
pense of $9.6 million associated with the 
performance shares, even if they hadn’t 
vested. Because of the vesting that oc- 
curred, the compensation expense dropped 
to $8.4 million, the company said. 

Another perquisite granted to the 
insiders that outside shareholders did not 
get: SeaWorld said it also expects to pay ac- 
cumulated dividends of $1.3 million on the 
performance shares. 

Sure is nice to be an insider at SeaWorld. 
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WORKSPACE 

Everything Old Is New Again, and Vice Versa 





Ralph Guardiano 

Principal and co-founder of Overabove 
in Essex, Conn. 


1. From astringents to advertising 

We’re a marketing and ad 
agency located in what was once 
the factory of the E. E. Dickinson 
Company, which made witch 
hazel from the witch hazel plant’s 
bark. 

It’s a historic area that has 
several old factories. 

When my partner, John Vis- 
gilio, and I started our company 
in 2002, we had no offices, so 
we’d hold meetings in the tap 
room of the Griswold Inn, the 
oldest continuously operating inn 
in the state. It was like our con- 
ference room. 

2. Tourists and turnips 

A local company operates a 
steam train for tourists that runs 
next to us. 

The whistle is so loud that 
when we’re on conference calls, I 
have to stop a second. Clients 
occasionally say, “What is that?” 

When we tell them it’s a steam 
train, they’re incredulous and 
ask if we still use them. I have a 
little fun with them and say: 
“Absolutely. How do you think we 
bring the turnips in?” 

3. A multimedia feast 

I spent 20 years in broadcast 


Interview conducted and condensed 
by Patricia R. Olsen. 



news and am surrounded by 
vintage items from TV, film and 
radio. 

When people visit my office, 
they always look around as if to 
say, “What is all this stuff?” 

I have things like old movie 
theater seats, still and film cam- 
eras, microphones, a black-and- 
white television and a signed 


picture of Lassie and Timmy 
from the Lassie TV show. The 
first thing I say is, “It’s not a 
yard sale.” 

Every item has a story, and 
when they gravitate toward 
something, I just start talking 
about it. Because something’s old 
doesn’t mean it isn’t applicable 
today. We can always learn from 


old items. 

4. We’ll always have placards 

Every time I get a badge from an 
event we’ve attended, I hang it 
over the Bogart and Clark Gable 
cutouts/placards. It’s cool to 
have the badges to remember 
the events. 

Creative is messy. My office 
isn’t usually this neat; I cleaned 


it recently. If it were really this 
well ordered, I’d never get any- 
thing done. 

Lunch — Going with the flow 

We have so many great lunch 
places around here. We might go 
out to one, or grab something at 
the river and walk down and eat 
there. We order lunch in a lot 
because I like to bring everyone 



together to break bread. 

5. Drive carefully 

John and I were wondering what 
to do for this last Christmas, so 
we bought six Segways for the 
office. I called our insurance 
company first and they said, 
“Don’t even.” I did it anyway and 
bought 12 helmets. People are 
constantly whipping around 
corners. 

6. Before Pandora 

The backlit glass sign advertises 
WSPR, a small radio station in 
West Springfield, Mass., and the 
studio microphone next to it 
would have been used by the 
hosts. You can’t have enough 
microphones. Behind those are 
several still cameras. I like their 
history, why they were special — 
like Polaroids — how they were 
used, and why they were devel- 
oped in the first place. 

7. What’s new is old again 

When I was working on a project 
for a cruise line, a major client, 
they wanted some marketing 
content using virtual reality. I 
have this old stereoscope that 
uses two pictures on a card. 
When you drop the card in and 
look through the viewer, the 
cards seem to come together for 
a 3-D effect. 

I dropped my smartphone into 
the viewer where the card would 
go and was astounded at how 
good the modern virtual reality 
content we created looked. 

I FedExed the stereoscope to 
our client and suggested they 
drop an iPhone in and watch our 
presentation on YouTube. 
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There’s no business 
like this business. 

FULL TIME 

Sales Manager, The Palace Theater 
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Take your passion and turn it into a position. Our jobs site offers a 
remarkable array of career opportunities with unprecedented reach 
through the power of The Times and Times Talent Reach, a network 
of over 1,300 sites. Employers have their opportunities campaigned, 
targeted and optimized across the Internet, while recruiters and job 
seekers benefit from automatic candidate matching, scoring and ranking. 

So save time, effort and expense by putting T Jobs to work for you. 


Jobs 

Find a good fit. Visit nytimes.com/jobs. 




BUSINESS / 
FRANCHISE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


• Rarely Available. . . EXCLUSIVE ! 
•Same owner 13 years. Downsizing. 

• Top Protected Queens Territory. 

• 80,000 cases incl J Major Markets. 

• Excellent Growth Potential. 

You Ye been waiting for this one. 


only $1 69K down • nets$1,600/wk 
BUY USING YOUR IRA OR 401k 

RouteBrokers.com 

1-877-476-8837 


Routes-for-Sale 

I Largest NATIONWIDE Selection I 


250 ROUTES AVAILABLE 

Established & Profitable 

DECLARE YOUR 

INDEPENDENCE 

Own Your Own Business 


HAPPY JULY 4th 

RouteBrokers.com 

1 - 800-4-ROUTES 


EXECUTIVE 

JOBS 

NYTIMES.COM/JOBS 


JOB FAIR 

FOR PEOPLE 
WITH DISABILITIES 


Friday, July 14, 2017 
10 am -3 pm 

Hotel Pennsylvania 

401 Seventh Avenue & 33rd St., New York City 


This is the largest job fair in the country 
for people with disabilities. Meet face-to- 
face with many employers looking to hire! 
Opportunities in all Careers: 

Administration • IT • Finance 
Sales • Marketing • HR 
Engineering & More 
FREE ADMISSION 

Must be 1 8 • Business Attire • Bring Resumes 
Pre-Register at 

www.eop.com/expo 

Corporate Sponsors: Deloitte and Ortho Clinical Diognostics 
ASL Interpreter Sponsor: L3 Technologies 


Hosted by 

CAREERS & the disABLED Magazine 


1 1 Jobs 

Find a good fit. Visit nytimes.com/jobs 


BUSINESS / FRANCHISE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

(3400) 


| Capital Wanted" 


3402 


Finance In Europe 

Business Financing 
at The Bankers Institute. 
Deal direct with the world's 
top Financial institutions. 
Agents needed. Contact 
www.thebankersinstitute.corr 


Invest $1M. Collect $1.5M from sale 
proceeds within 6-24 months. Plus 
secured w/ 1st lien on 413 acre ocean- 
front parcel being marketed interna- 
tionally by Douglas Elliman/Knight 
Frank alliance. 301-785-4661 


| Capital to Invest 3404 1 | Routes 


Investors Avail. For Eligible 
Businesses. Call 917-574-9580 


| Printing 


Plants & Mach. 3422 


SCREEN PRINTING BUSINESS -NYC 
Operational, must relocate immediate- 
ly. Great opportunity. 

Contact screnprinting@optimum.net 


| Wearing Apparel Stores 3436] 


Thriving retail clothing boutique in the 
heart of Greenport in beautiful resort 
area of North Fork. Busy & profitable 
all year round since 1992. Good price &. 
terms, call Patrick Astre 631-744-9100 


Restrnts., Bars & Clubs 3440 


Business for sale, bar lounge, restau- 
rant w/ cabaret license, in Lynbrook, 
NY, asking $175,000. Any information 
please call Joe, 516-884-8009. 


3443 


RouteBrokers.com 

BigGeyser,$159Kdn..Est20yr..nets$2,000 
Buying? 51 6-482-82 50 Selling? 


Professional Practices 3448 


Wellness Retreat 

Great opportunity Psychologist or Psy- 
chiatrist, property / business in NC 
$11 99k PH 8106142821 


Miscellaneous 


3454 


FOR SALE: Recreation Club in Central 
CT. Sparkling clean facility with 
clubhouse, fitness, 6 Decoturf tennis 
courts with lights, heated swimming 
pool, Pickleball courts, 2 Platform 
tennis courts, full snack bar kitchen 
and more. Family-oriented facility 
is well-established with strong 
membership in Ipw competitipn 
location. For more information email 
Susan Jones at: squaredone@aol.com 


Sbe jXeto JJork Simcs HELPS 
STUDENTS SUCCEED 
- IN COLLEGE, IN THEIR 
CAREERS, IN LIFE 

GIVE A DIGITAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO A STUDENT AT THE 
EDUCATION RATE 

Learn more or subscribe by visiting 

NYTIMES.COM/EDUGIFT 
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nytimes.com/jobs 


JOBS 


To place your ad in print and 
online, call (212) 556-8034 or 
1-800-238-4637; To post a job 
online, visit nytimes.com/jobs 


HELP 

WANTED 


Help Wanted 2600_ 

3D Designer needed F/T by company 
in NY, NY. Must have MA deg. in Exhi- 
bition Design or related. Generate pro- 
duct designs from concept & modeling 
to completion by 3D modeling know- 
ledge and rendering software, etc. 
Apply to Originators, Inc., at 
225 East 36th St, #PH-E, NY, NY 10016 


ACCOUNTANT 

Get Matched 

It's Time to Update Your Resume 

Create a profile and upload your 
resume to nytimes.com/iobs 
Employers can find you and you can 
find matching job opportunities. 

Our technology automatically matches 
your skills and interests to available 
opportunities 

NYTimes.com/Jobs 


Accountant-Staff Accountant needed 
f/t in Bronx, NY. Reqs.: BS/BA in ac- 
counting or finance & 2 yrs exp; will ac- 
cept HS Diploma & 5 yrs exp. Resumes 
to Jeff Piranian, Safeguard Chemical 
41 1 Wales Ave, Bronx, NY 10454 


ACCOUNTING 

Advisory Manager, Investigative and 
Deals Accounting Analyst (Mult. Pos.), 
PricewaterhouseCoopers Advisory 
Services LLC, New York, NY. Assist 
clients with complex info, mgmt & ana- 
lysis challenges by combining data an- 
alytics techniques, sophisticated tech- 
nology tools & info, mgmt principles. 
Req. Bach's deg or foreign equiv. in 
Acct, Bus. Admin, Comp Sci, Comp 
Engg, Mgmt Info. Sys. or rel. + 5 yrs 
post-bach's progress, rel. work exp.; 
OR a Master's deg or foreign equiv. in 
Acct, Bus. Admin, Comp Sci, Comp 
Engg, Mgmt Info. Sys. or rel. + 3 yrs rel. 
work exp. Travel up to 80% req. Apply 
by mail, referencing Job Code NY1310, 
Attn: HR SSC/Talent Management, 
4040 W. Boy Scout Blvd, Tampa, FL 
33607. 


ACCOUNTING 

Advisory Manager, Investigative & 
Deals Accounting Analyst (Mult. Pos.), 
PricewaterhouseCoopers Advisory 
Services LLC, New York, NY. Assist 
clients with complex info mgmt & ana- 
lysis challenges by combining data an- 
alytics techniques, sophisticated tech 
tools, & info mgmt principles. Req. 
Bach's deg. or foreign equiv. in Acct, 
Bus Admin, Comp Sci, Comp Engg, MIS 
or rel. + 5 yrs post-bach's progress, rel. 
work exp.; OR a Master's deg. or 
foreign equiv. in Acct, Bus Admin, 
Comp Sci, Comp Engg, MIS or rel. + 3 
yrs rel. work exp. T ravel up to 80% req. 
Apply by mail, referencing Job Code 
NY1307, Attn: HR SSC/Talent Manage- 
ment, 4040 W. Boy Scout Blvd, Tampa, 
FL 33607. 


ACCOUNTING 

Tax Manager, ITS (Mult. Pos.), Price- 
waterhouseCoopers LLP, New York, 
NY.Help multi-national businesses 
achieve their bus. goals in a tax- 
efficient manner 8. address their cross- 
border tax needs by analyzing fin'l, 
econ. 8. other data. Req. Master's deg 
or foreign equiv. in Acctn, Bus Admin, 
Tax, Law or rel. + 3 yrs rel. work 
expj OR Bach's deg or foreign equiv. 
in Acctn, Bus Admin, Tax, Law or rel. 
+ 5 yrs post-bach's prog. rel. work 
exp. Cert. Required: CPA, Enrolled 
Agent, or mbr of the Bar. Travel up 
to 20% req. Apply by mail, referencing 
Job Code NY1330, Attn: HR SSC/Talent 
Management, 4040 W. Boy Scout 
Blvd, Tampa, FL 33607. 


ACCOUNTING 

Tax Senior Associate, Private Compa- 
ny Services (Mult. Pos.), Pricewater- 
houseCoopers LLP, New York, NY. 
Provide tax advice to companies in the 
US and within the PwC Japanese Busi- 
ness Network on a wide array of tax 
matters. Req. Bach's deg. or foreign 
equiv. in Acct, Tax or rel. + 3 yrs rel. 
work exp.; OR a Master's deg. or 
foreign equiv. in Acct, Tax or rel. + 1 yr 
rel. work exp. T ravel up to 20% req. Ap- 
ply by mail, referencing Job Code 
NY1311, Attn: HR SSC/Talent Manage- 
ment, 4040 West Boy Scout Boulevard, 
Tampa, FL 33607. 


ACCOUNTING 

Tax Senior Associate, Industry Tax 
(Mult. Pos.), PricewaterhouseCoopers 
LLP, Florham Park, NJ. Provide tax 
consulting, planning, compliance 8. 
accounting services to companies with 
specific industry needs. Req. Bach's 
deg or foreign equiv. in Acct, Bus 
Admin, Tax or rel. + 3 yrs rel. work 
exp.; OR a Master's deg or foreign 
equiv. in Acct, Bus Admin, Tax or 
rel. + 1 yr rel. work exp. Travel up 
to 20% req. Apply by mail, refer- 
encing Job Code NJ1320, Attn: HR 
SSC/Talent Management, 4040 W. 
Boy Scout Blvd, Tampa, FL 33607. 


ACCOUNTING 

Tax Manager, Transfer Pricing (Mult. 
Pos.), PricewaterhouseCoopers LLP, 
New York, NY. Assist clients with all 
aspects of intercomp, pricing arrange- 
ments between rel. bus. entities. Req. 
Bach's deg. or foreign equiv. in Acct, 
Bus Admin, Econ, Fin, Tax or rel. + 
4 yrs post-bach's progress, rel. work 
exp. Cert, req.: US CPA, Enrolled Agent 
or Member of the Bar. Travel up to 
20% req. Apply by mail, referencing 
Job Code NY1332, Attn: HR SSC/ 
Talent Management, 4040 W. Boy 
Scout Blvd, Tampa, FL 33607. 


ACCOUNTING 

Manager, Core Assurance (Mult. 
Pos.), PricewaterhouseCoopers LLP, 
New York, NY. Examine clients' fin'l 
8, acctin records, documents 8< tangi- 
ble equipment. Req. BS in Acct, Bus 
Admin, Fin or rel + 5 yrs post-bach's 
prog rel work exp; OR a MS in Acct, 
Bus Admin, Fin or rel + 3 yrs rel work 
exp. Must hv US CPA or foreign equiv. 
Travel up to 20% req. Apply by mail, 
referencing Job Code NY1329, Attn: 
HR SSC/Talent Management, 4040 
W. Boy Scout Blvd, Tampa, FL 33607. 


Actuary -Zurich Insurance (New York, 
NY) seeks Actuary II (Business In- 
sights) to prepare loss ratios for Finan- 
cial Plans/Forecasts for assigned busi- 
ness segments. Occasional travel w/in 
U.S. & abroad. Apply: www.zurich.com/ 
en/careers. Job ID: 170004SX. 


Algorithm Engineer- (NYC)- Design, 
develop 8. maintain software infras- 
tructure for quantitative research. Use 
C++, Java 8. statistical methods to 
diagnose errors & make improve- 
ments to distributed tools 8. platforms 
used for researching algorithmic trad- 
ing. Use knowledge of optimization 
techniques to optimize hybrid C++/Pyt- 
hon distributed systems. Diagnose 8< 
repair engineering flaws in C++/Python 
code bases. Verify mathematical ac- 
curacy of machine-learning produced 
mathematical models. Design & build 
systems for back office data processes 
8. maintenance. Req's: Bachelor's in 
Engineering (Software, Telecommuni- 
cations, Computer or Electrical) & 3 yrs 
of exp in the position offered or as Soft- 
ware Engineer. All req'd exp must 
have included designing & developing 
algorithms, architecture 8< databases 
for financial data platforms; building 8. 
maintaining quantitative pricing mod- 
els; & using C++ & Java for software 
programming, testing & maintenance. 
Contact: Roberta Yuan, Hudson River 
Trading LLC, 32 Old Slip, 30th FI, New 
York, NY 10005. 
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ANALYST 

Infor (US), Inc. has an opening for a 
Product Support Analyst in Roslyn 
Heights, NY. Serve as primary support 
liaison between company and custo- 
mer and document incidents in re- 
quired tracking systems. How to apply: 
Mail resume, ref. IN65, incl. job history, 
to: Infor (US), Inc. Attn: Cheryl Sanocki, 
1351 South County Trail, Building 3, 
East Greenwich, Rl 02818. EOE. 

Analyst, Investment Fund 
(NYC) Examine industries, co.s, 8. se- 
curities, determine their invest, merit 
for invest, fund; develop proprietary 
valuation models. Req'ts, Bachelors in 
Econ or Bus. Admin., & 2 yrs exp. in job 
or 2 yrs exp. alt. occupation of invest- 
ment banking analyst. Fax resume/ 
refs, to HR: 212-705-6701, Jericho Capi- 
tal Asset Management L.P. 


Applications Architect/Developer - 
New York, NY: Architecture & design 
of low latency trading 8 . analytics plat- 
form. Req. Master's in Fin. Math., 
Stats, IT, CS, Engg. or rel. field + 3 yrs. 
exp. in job offered or as Developer, SW 
Analyst, or rel. occ. OR Bachelor's in 
Fin. Math, Stats, IT, CS, Engg. or rel. 
field + 5 yrs. exp. in job offered or as 
Developer, SW Analyst, or rel. occ. 
Req. any amt. of exp. w/ the following: 
Java 7 & 8; Objected Oriented Design 
principles; Spring, Spring Integration, 
Spring Boot, & Spring Batch; JDBC; 
JMS; Tibco EMS & IBM MQ; Gemfire 7 
& 8 ; Java Transaction API Manage- 
ment; Oracle 12g 8 < Sybase 15; REST, 
JSON, & XML; junit, mockito, ibehave, 
& concord ion testing frameworks; ge- 
neos, control-M, & autosys; T eamcity & 
Jenkins; & Git, Python, Eclipse, 8. Intel- 
lij. Req. 3 yrs. of industry exp. in securi- 
ties lending & prime brokerage busi- 
ness. To apply, visit http://careers. 
ipmorganchase.com & apply to job 
#:1 70069972. EOE, AAE, M/F/D/V. 
JPMorgan Chase &. Co. All rights re- 
served. www.ipmorganchase.com. 
ARCHITECT-Hill West Architects, LLP 
in NY, NY seeks an Arch. Designer, 
Multifam. Residential Bldgs, to create 
8 < design for multifam. residential con- 
struction, specif, new construction re- 
no. w / focus on adaptive reuse, from 
concept to completion. Position reqs: 
Master's degree or for. equiv. in Archit. 
or rel. field plus one (1) yr. exp. in arch, 
design of multifam. residential bldgs, in 
dense urban environ, from concept to 
completion, which must incl.: util, draft- 
ing & CAD tools incl. AutoCad to deve- 
lop design presentations 8, drawing 
docs, during all project phases; liaising 
w / client/design team/consultants 

throughout all design phases of arch, 
projects from concept level, schematic 
design, & through construct, comple- 
tion phases; and util. fed. & local bldg, 
codes & accessibility reqs. in arch, de- 
sign. Please email resume to Attn: 
Breana Imburgia, 

bimburgia@hillwest.com. No calls. 

ARCHITECTURAL PROJECT MGR 
for commercial, institutional, retail and 
residential projects. BA in Architecture 
and 5 years US experience a must. 
License a plus. Proficient in AutoCAD, 
Revit and SketchUP. Email resume to 
employment @rkcad.com. 


Architectural Designer: Rafael Vinoly 
Architects P.C. in NY, NY. Req'd Mast- 
er's degree in Architecture. Resume to 
resumes@rvapc.com with the subject 
"Opening 679627". 


Architecture: Deborah Berke 8< Part- 
ners Architects LLP in New York, NY 
seeks Architectural Designer. Req's 
Master of Architecture degree or 
foreign education equivalent and 2 
years of relevant work experience in 
an architectural office, or, alternative- 
ly, a Bachelor of Architecture degree 
and five (5) years of relevant work ex- 
perience as noted above. Submit re- 
sume to Deborah Berke & Partners Ar- 
chitects LLP , Maitland Jones, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 10001. 
Reference Job Code: ADGC 


Asset-Backed Securities Quantitative 
Researcher-New York, NY-Create de- 
tailed cashflow models using Excel and 
Intex, and running rating agency stress 
tests on the financial models to deter- 
mine optimal deal structures for 
clients. Communicate with rating agen- 
cies on regular basis to keep financial 
models up-to-date. Min Req: Bachelor's 
degree or equivalent in Finance, Eco- 
nomics, Engineering, Physics, Ac- 
counting, Computer Science or related 
field and 2 years of asset-backed secur- 
ities experience in the job offered or re- 
lated occupation. Experience must in- 
clude: using Excel and Intex to develop 
cashflow models and creating deal 
structures for asset-backed securities 
deals. Qualified applicants send re- 
sumes to: Tara Pantaleno, Job Code: 
STG02, MUFG Securities Americas 
Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 6th 
Floor, New York, NY 10020. 


Assistant Acquisition Editor (Journals) 
(New York) Asst senior VP (journals) 
and assist publisher (journals) in editor- 
ial support for new scientific/medical 
journal launches. Assist in research to 
support strategic planning of new so- 
ciety journals, 8< in establishing new 
academic/professional society affilia- 
tions, internationally.Asst in planning & 
scheduling of editorial board meetings. 
Tracking of application 8. journal man- 
uscript sales, 8. assist in journal specific 
inquiries. Requires: Bachelor's degree 
in Publishing or Digital & Print media 
plus undergraduate or graduate level 
courses in magazine or journals finan- 
cials & branding; digital media and 
print & 6 mths in job offered or 6 mths 
in journals production editing. Send re- 
sume to S.V. Thieme Publishers, 333 
Seventh Ave, New York, NY 10001 
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Assoc-Int-Fin/VP w/ Goldman Sachs 
Bank USA in NY, NY. Analyze, struc- 
ture, execute & facilitate the distribu- 
tion of mortgage fin transactions for 
commerc'l real estate owners across 
asset types (office, retail, hotel, multi- 
family, industrial, mfd housing, cold 
storage, sr housing, self -storage). 
Reqs: Mstrs or Bach deg (U.S. or equiv) 
in a quant field such as Fin, Engg. 3 yrs 
of exp w/ Mstrs or 5 yrs of exp w/ Bach 
in the job offered or in a rel finance 
role. Prior wrk exp must incl: Exp w/ 
debt fin in the commerc'l real estate 
sector; Building cash flow models for 
commerc'l real estate, analyzing the 
mechanics of cash flow waterfalls, & 
understanding the return & risk of 
transactions; Utilizing know of rating 
agency standards 8. exp w/ dvlpng or 
applying rating agency cash flow stres- 
ses for various asset classes; Conduct- 
ing property analysis using Argus 
s/ware 8. MS Excel to generate & ana- 
lyze property rent roll & fin info; Using 
detailed logic 8t fin formulas, data tab- 
les, filters, 8c pivot tables to reference 8c 
analyze large quantities of data 8c faci- 
litate cash flow modeling; Preparing 
presentations in MS Word 8c MS Power 
point to review deals w / sr bankers, in- 
vestment committees 8. rating agen- 
cies; Liaising w/ capital mkt specialists 
in connection w / the pricing 8c distribu- 
tion of commerc'l mortgage loans; 
Maintaining dbases relevant to credit 
functions in connection w/ evaluating 
loan opportunities for financing; Read- 
ing legal documents 8c offering me- 
moranda, identifying inconsistencies 8c 
modeling transactions based on opera- 
tive docs; Wrking on commerc'l real 
estate transactions in excess of $lbn. 
FINRA Series 7, 79 & 63 licenses reqd. 
Job Code: IBD61917NJF Qualified Ap- 
plicants: Apply at: 

https://careers.gs.com Under 'Exper- 
ienced Professionals,' click on 'Apply 
Now.' If New User, Click on 'Register 
Now'. Upon completion, an email w/ a 
link will be sent to you. Click or paste 
link into browser & log-in. On Welcome 
screen, enter job code into "Key- 
words:" field 8c click on "Search". Click 
on the job from the results to apply. 
Complete application tabs, then click 
'Submit'. If already registered, log-in 8c 
follow above instructions to submit an 
application. NO PHONE CALLS 
PLEASE. Goldman Sachs is an equal 
employment/affirmative action em- 
ployer Female/Minority/Disability /Vet. 
The Goldman Sachs Group, Inc., 2016. 
All rights reserved. 


Associate - NY, NY: Responsible for 
providing direct support to the senior 
relationship managers on the team, in 
addition to operating as the primary 
coverage banker for certain public sec- 
tor (PS) clients for the Firm. Req. Bach- 
elor's in Econ., BA, or rel. field + 3 yrs. 
exp. in job offered or as Analyst or rel. 
occ. on PS team of a global, fin. instn. 
Req. any amt. of exp. w/ the following: 
client-facing fin. analysis 8c project 
mgmt. in the PS covering sovereign 
wealth funds, central banks, public pen- 
sion funds, dev't banks, gov'ts, 8c PS en- 
terprises; product dev't w/in an IB; 
working w/ int'l cross-functional teams; 
Microsoft Office; Bloomberg; Capital 
IQ; Dealogic Deal Axis; PS industry 
specific databases incl. SWF Institute, 
Towers Watson, IMF, 8c World Bank; 
fin. models incl. balance sheet models 
8c models used to price loans 8c bonds; 
working w/ structured credit; analyzing 
emerging market loan portfolios of 
dvl't banks, incl. evaluating key charac- 
teristics such as pricing, nonperform- 
ing loans, 8. defaults & comparing 
them to bonds issued in the capital 
markets; secondary loan market for 
emerging markets; multilateral dev't 
bank products 8c guarantee programs 
in the areas of medium 8c long term fi- 
nancing; working on end to end dev't of 
finance deals incl. drafting term sheets; 
reviewing legal documentation, draft- 
ing timelines, & leading conversations 
across all parties involved; negotiating 
legal docs. incl. engagement letters 8c 
NDAs; evaluating 8c understanding rat- 
ings agency reports for dev't finance 
institutions; working w/ data on foreign 
currency reserves for central banks, 
incl. evaluating trends 8c integrating 
findings w/ econ. analysis; KYC 8c due 
diligence reports, specifically w/in the 
PS; industry regs. impacting the PS or 
from which PS institutions are exempt 
incl. exemptions from central clearing 
under the Dodd Frank Act, exemptions 
from central clearing under the CFTC, 
8c tax disclosure reqs.; 8, organizing 
events incl. thought leadership semin- 
ars targeted to senior officials w/in the 
PS. To apply, visit http://careers. 
jpmorganchase.com & apply to job #: 
170067537. EOE, AAE, M/F/D/V. 
JPMorgan Chase 8, Co. All rights re- 
served. www.jpmorganchase.com. 


Assoc w/Goldman, Sachs & Co. in NY, 
NY. Participate in the planning, scop- 
ing, fieldwrk 8c reporting for internal 
audits of the Investment Banking Div, 
Merchant Banking Div, Global Invest- 
ment Research 8c Realty Mgmt Div. 
Reqs: Bach deg (U.S. or foreign equiv) 
in Acctg, Fin, or a rel field, + 3 yrs of 
exp in the job offered or in an Acctg, In- 
ternal Audit, or an operational role 
(such as Investment Banking). Must 
have exp w/: utilizing bus know of In- 
vestment Banking, Merchant Banking, 
or Global Investment Research & 
prods to identify key risks to the bus; 
utilizing know of applicable rules 8c regs 
issued by, but not limited to the follow- 
ing reg agencies: the Securities 8c Ex- 
change Commission (SEC), Fed Re- 
serve, 8c the Fin Industry Regulatory 
Authority (FINRA); apply know of the 
regs relevant to the specific audit to the 
approved scope to ensure all aspects 
of the reg are adhered to by the audit- 
ed entity; executing an audit plan, 
which incls completing control design 
assessments 8c control effectiveness 
testing & validating key bus controls 
based on keen observation 8< inspec- 
tion of the evidence provided by the 
stakeholders; summarizing 8c present- 
ing the audit findings to stakeholders to 
clearly define the control deficiency. 
Job Code: LIA111616XZIAIM 
Qual Applicants: Apply at: 
https://careers.gs.com Under 'Exper- 
ienced Professionals,' click on 'Apply 
Now.' If New User, Click on 'Register 
Now'. Upon completion, an email w/ a 
link will be sent to you. Click or paste 
link into browser 8c log-in. On Welcome 
screen, enter job code into "Key- 
words:" field 8c click on "Search". Click 
on the job from the results to apply. 
Complete application tabs, then click 
'Submit'. If already registered, log-in 8c 
follow above instructions to submit an 
application. NO PHONE CALLS 
PLEASE. Goldman Sachs is an equal 
employment/affirmative action em- 
ployer Female/Minority/Disability /Vet. 
The Goldman Sachs Group, Inc., 2017. 
All rights reserved. 
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Assoc w/ Goldman Sachs 8< Co. LLC in 
NY, NY. Provide direct sales 8c trading 
coverage to financially sophisticated 
high-net-worth individuals, single 8c 
multi-family offices, 8c select institu- 
tional clients across global mkts 8c as- 
set classes. Generate trade ideas. 
Reqs: Bach deg (U.S. or equiv) in Fin, 
Econ or a rel field. 3 yrs exp in the job 
offered or in a rel structured fin in- 
strument pos. Prior wrk exp must incl: 
direct private wealth mgmt exp; equity 
8c fixed income valuation 8c trading; de- 
rivative execution exp across equities, 
fixed income 8c FX; strategic asset allo- 
cation exp implementing quant models 
in investment mgmt incl asset pricing 
models, optimization techniques; utiliz- 
ing know of portfolio theory to engage 
in portfolio construction process & to 
understand portfolio risk 8c return pro- 
files; producing presentations for insti- 
tutional clients using MS PowerPoint & 
pivot tables/vlookups in MS Excel; un- 
derstanding of credit terms, ISDAs 8. 
documentation reqd for OTC trading; 
utilizing understanding of operation 
trade flow post trade execution; utiliz- 
ing understanding of Black Scholes & 
components of option pricing mecha- 
nics; exp covering retail 8c institutional 
clients in a sales/trading capacity; un- 
derstanding of risk 8c return character- 
istics of derivatives, incl futures and op- 
tions; dealing w/ ultra-high net worth in- 
dividuals ($10M+ of liquid assets), 8c 
trading significant dollar amounts; 
trading all global asset classes, incl 
public equities, fixed income, option de- 
rivative securities, foreign currencies, 
hedge funds, real estate, private equity 
8c bank lending; understanding of dif- 
ferent acct structures, including 
brokerage accts, irrevocable/revocab- 
le trust accts, GRATs, foundations, en- 
dowments; utilizing know of security 
valuation framewrk (PE, P/CF 8c P/B 
ratios among others); utilizing estate 
planning concepts 8c understanding of 
tax rel issues relevant for multi- 
generational wealth planning; under- 
standing tax issues relevant to high net 
worth clients 8c exp w/tax documenta- 
tion 8c reporting; wrking w/ clients to 
address liquidity needs by identifying 
appropriate lending vehicles (margin, 
securities based loans 8c/or lines of cre- 
dit); educating 8c setting client expecta- 
tions during IPO participation 8c alloca- 
tion process; exp w/ fee structures w/in 
private wealth industry for various in- 
vestment vehicles (mutual funds, 
ETFs, hedge funds, private equity 
funds 8c separate accts), in addition to 
calculating weighted-average fees. 
FINRA Series 7, 3, 55 8c 66 licenses eligi- 
bility reqd. Job Code: IMD61317MGP 
Qual Applicants: Apply at: 
https://careers.gs.com Under 'Exper- 
ienced Professionals,' click on 'Apply 
Now.' If New User, Click on 'Register 
Now'. Upon completion, an email w/ a 
link will be sent to you. Click or paste 
link into browser 8c log-in. On Welcome 
screen, enter job code into "Key- 
words:" field 8c click on "Search". Click 
on the job from the results to apply. 
Complete application tabs, then click 
'Submit'. If already registered, log-in 8c 
follow above instructions to submit an 
application. NO PHONE CALLS 
PLEASE. Goldman Sachs is an equal 
employment/affirmative action em- 
ployer Female/Minority/Disability/Vet. 
The Goldman Sachs Group, Inc., 2016. 
All rights reserved. 


Associate, Equities Research Sales 
(Asia ex-Japan)- (NYC)- Provide Asian 
equity research sales services to insti- 
tutional investors in North America. 
Use forecasting techniques 8. financial 
models to perform comprehensive 
economic 8c financial research on mac- 
roeconomic data 8. trends & other fac- 
tors to determine market for equity 
products programs. Analyze key con- 
cepts from stock loans, prime finance, 
8. cash equities businesses to create 
business plans maximizing revenue 
generation while minimizing costs. An- 
alyze regulatory environment & its im- 
pact on asset management & broker- 
age businesses. Make recommenda- 
tions as to methods to improve pro- 
ducts, platforms, models 8c services. 
Create business reports focused on key 
financial metrics including liquidity 
coverage ratio 8c maximum cumula- 
tive overflow. Responsible for under- 
standing the intricacies of the asset 
managers needs at the portfolio mana- 
ger 8c analyst level to assist w/ their in- 
vestment process. Req's: Master's in 
Finance 8c two yrs of exp in position of- 
fered or in an Analyst position. All req'd 
exp must have included analyzing key 
concepts from stock loans, prime fi- 
nance, 8c cash equities businesses to 
create business plans maximizing rev- 
enue generation while minimizing 
costs, 8c analyzing regulatory environ- 
ment 8c its impact on asset manage- 
ment 8c brokerage businesses. Contact: 
Shanetta Miller, Nomura Securities In- 
ternational, Inc., 309 W 49th St, NY, NY 
10019. Ref. #0322. 


Associate (based in NY) needed for 
new private company focused on part- 
nering 8c supporting growth-oriented 
businesses across wide range of indus- 
tries. Associate responsibilities incl 
conduct of fin'l & bus. due diligence on 
potential partner companies, 8. dvlpmt 
of sophisticated fin'l models 8c rsrch w/ 
respect to potential opportunities in va- 
rious business sectors 8. geographies. 
Responsibilities also incl managing 
post-transaction rltnships w/ partner 
companies; interacting directly w/ part- 
ner companies 8c their mgmt teams, 
monitoring their fin'l performance as 
well as assisting in implmtn of various 
strategic initiatives; evaluating 8c exe- 
cuting strategic acquisitions for part- 
ner companies; & reviewing 8. nego- 
tiating complex legal documentation, 
incldg investment agreements, share- 
holder agreements, partnership agree- 
ments, operating agreements, credit 
agreements 8c letters of intent. Candi- 
date must have 1.5 yrs exp as analyst 
focused on tech industries at an int'l in- 
vestment bank, 8c 1.5 yrs of exp in a 
role comparable to that described 
above at private equity firm focused 
on acquiring controlling or other sub- 
stantial equity stakes in sizable, exist- 
ing businesses. Candidate must have at 
least a Bach's Deg in Econ, Ops Rsrch, 
Finance or Bus. Admin. Send resume 
to: #BB2016, Attn: M. Smith, Atairos 
Management, LP, 620 5th Ave, Rocke- 
feller Plaza, NY, NY 10020. 


Associate Director (Analytics) 
(Jet.com, Inc., Hoboken , NJ) Apply 
machine learning 8c optimization algor- 
ithms to maximize efficiency of busi- 
ness 8c minimize risks. Build, validate, 8c 
test predictive models using machine 
learning techniques to explain or pre- 
dict behavior 8c solve variety of busi- 
ness 8c engineering problems. Identify, 
collect, 8c explore right data used for 
predictive modeling 8c algorithm deve- 
lopment. Min Reqs: PhD or US equiv in 
Comp Sci, Mach Learning, Appl Math- 
em. Stats or rel, plus 2 yrs exp working 
in Mach Learning, Natural Language 
Programming, Al fields (incl using na- 
tural language text classification, na- 
tural language understanding, deep 
learning, neural networks, predictive 
models, support vector machines, clus- 
tering algorithms. Must also have: 2 yrs 
exp programming using Java, C/C++, 
or Python 8c write reusable 8c efficient 
code to automate analyses 8c data 
processes; any exp using HTML & CSS; 
any exp working with large data sets to 
solve problems; any exp working with 
relational databases 8c SQL; any exp 
using natural language processing 8c 
classification algorithms; any exp with 
data cleaning, preparation 8c feature 
building 8c selection techniques; any 
exp communicating data results 8c 
methodologies to both technical 8c non- 
-technical audiences. Send resume to: 
jobs@jet.com. Specify Ad Code AKCS 
in subject line. EOE. MFDV. 
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Assoc w/Goldman Sachs 8. Co. LLC in 
NY, NY. Function as a Private Wealth 
Advisor (PWA) to the Firm's invest- 
ment mgmt clients, incl wealthy indivi- 
duals 8c families, corporate execs, en- 
trepreneurs, 8c select institutions, incl 
foundations 8c endowments. Reqs: 
Bach deg (U.S. or equiv) in Bus Admin 
or a rel field. 3 yrs of exp in the job of- 
fered or in a rel fin services role. Prior 
wrk exp must incl: understanding of 
global asset classes, public equities, 
fixed income, option derivative securi- 
ties 8c foreign currencies for clients; 
trading (long 8c short) currency, equi- 
ties, mutual funds, fixed income, op- 
tions, hedge funds, private equity, deri- 
vatives 8c structured products; utilizing 
know of fin mkts, prods, 8c derivatives, 
8c ability to mng 8c construct complex 
portfolios of these instruments to meet 
different investment objectives; under- 
stand of risk/reward characteristics of 
a broad range of fixed income in- 
struments, incl gov't bonds, corporate 
bonds, mortgages 8c asset-backed se- 
curities; articulating complex fin con- 
cepts to clients 8. their prof'l advisors; 
onboarding new clients w/ unique/com- 
plex circumstances incl Entities, Foun- 
dations 8. Trusts; preparing customized 
asset allocations, determining the ap- 
propriate asset location & constructing 
investment portfolios; understand & 
use of multi factor stat models to de- 
rive asset allocations; preparing cus- 
tomized analytics for existing/prospec- 
tive clients 8. ensuring assoc data & 
calculations are accurate; using 
spreadsheets, pivot tables or similar 
quant analysis tools to assess position- 
ing, risk 8c other portfolio characteris- 
tics; ability to present to clients on 
mkts, investment outlook in order to ef- 
fectively explain drivers of portfolio 
performance; wrking w/ corporate ex- 
ecs 8. exp w/ public company compen- 
sation plans 8c trading for insiders 
(1 Ob-5-1 selling plans 8c reporting Rule 
144 transactions accurately); exp w/ 
single stock risk mgmt 8c diversifica- 
tion strategies, incl understanding of 
tax impact; wrking w/ clients to address 
liquidity needs by identifying appro- 
priate lending vehicles (margin, securi- 
ties based loans 8</or lines of credit); 
exp w/ fee structures w/in private 
wealth industry for various investment 
vehicles (mutual funds, ETFs, hedge 
funds, private equity funds 8c separate 
accts), in addition to calculating weight- 
ed-average fees; utilizing estate plan- 
ning concepts 8c exp w/ multi- 
generational wealth planning; under- 
stand tax issues relevant to high net 
worth clients 8c exp w/ tax documenta- 
tion 8c reporting. Job Code: 
IMD61517LHPWM Qual Applicants: 
Apply at: https://careers.gs.com Under 
'Experienced Professionals,' click on 
'Apply Now.' If New User, Click on 'Re- 
gister Now'. Upon completion, an email 
w/ a link will be sent to you. Click or 
paste link into browser 8c log-in. On 
Welcome screen, enter job code into 
"Keywords:" field 8c click on “Search". 
Click on the job from the results to ap- 
ply. Complete application tabs, then 
click 'Submit'. If already registered, lo- 
g-in 8c follow above instructions to sub- 
mit an application. NO PHONE CALLS 
PLEASE. Goldman Sachs is an equal 
employment/affirmative action em- 
ployer Female/Minority/Disability /Vet. 
The Goldman Sachs Group, Inc., 2017. 
All rights reserved. 


Associate: Morgan Stanley Services 
Group Inc. seeks Associate in NY, NY 
to provide critical support for BBB 
Blue/Green architecture, which in- 
volves duplication of all production 
processes, incl feeds, reports, 8. con- 
nectivity relating to retail banking 8c 
non-banking applications. Position 
req's Master's in Elect Eng'g or rel field 
of study 8c 3 yrs exp in position offered 
or as Softw Dvlpr, Prog'r Analyst, or rel 
field of study. Employer will accept any 
amount of exp w/following req'd skills: 
exp in designing, dvlpng, 8c implement- 
ing tech solutions, or significant exp in 
deep tech support; RDBMS skills in 
dbases such as MS SQL Server, DB2, 
Sybase, or Oracle; exp w/Unix script- 
ing, Unix commandline, Windows Ser- 
vers, 8c server-side technologies such 
as .Net, Java, JEE exposure (OOP un- 
derstanding); exp w/debugging apps, 
using dbases 8c logs end-to-end; exp in 
support situations 8c fin'l exp w/life- 
cycle of loans; exp w/Autosys or other 
batch scheduling softw 8c exp w/MQ; 8c 
exp w/distinctions betw process areas. 
To apply, visit us at 
http://www.morganstanley.com/about/ 
careers/careersearch.html Scroll down 
8c enter (3093263) as "Job Number" 8. 
click "Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 

Associate-Apps Dvlpr — New York, 
NY. Ensure the successful design, 
dev't, testing, and implementation of 
application components from a project 
level. Req. Bachelor's degree in Elec- 
tronic Engg, CS, or rel. field of study + 5 
yrs of experience in the position of- 
fered as a Programmer Analyst, SW 
Engg, or rel. role. Req. exp with Java- 
/J2EE Enterprise Web Dev't; develop- 
ing in all tiers of the application (mid- 
dleware, integration, and database); 
Spring framework and Object Oriented 
methodology of design and dev't; 
JDBC including transaction manage- 
ment, caching, and performance tun- 
ing; Web Services SOA including SOAP 
and Restful with JSON formats; Mes- 
saging with IBM MQ; IBM WebSphere; 
writing Stored Procedures, functions, 
SQL queries, and backend program- 
ming using DB2; NoSQL database; con- 
tributing and using core framework 
components; performance tuning of 
the application; testing frameworks: 
JUnit, Mockito; Splunk; Linux and AIX 
Unix; and agile dev't practices. To ap- 
ply, visit http://careers.jpmorganchase. 
com 8. apply to job #: 170061539. EOE, 
AAE, M/F/D/V. JPMorgan Chase 8c Co. 
All rights reserved. 

www.jpmorganchase.com. 


Associate: Morgan Stanley Services 
Group Inc. seeks Associate, Database 
Developer in NY, NY to work on Busi- 
ness Resource Management (BRM) 
Metrics IT Team, respons for building 
out 8c supporting trade data warehouse 
for stock loan, repo, & other secured 
funding related activity. Requires 
Bachelor's in IT, CS, Comp Eng'g, or rel 
field of study & 5 yrs exp in position of- 
fered or 5 yrs exp as Dvlpr, IT Consul- 
tant, IT Associate, IT Analyst, Sys's 
Eng'r, or rel occupation. Will accept 
any amount of exp w/following skills: 
liaising w/bus users/stakeholders; Re- 
po, Securities Lending, or Collateral 
Mgmt bus's; data modelling; SQL; 
working across all layers of tech stack; 
working as part of global team, across 
mult work streams; Sybase; DB2; 
Scripting in Python or Perl; Linux; OO 
prog'g (Java); Data Visualizations; 
using ETL Pattern; data warehousing; 
8c columnar dbases. To apply visit 
http://www.morganstanley.com/about 
/careers/careersearch.html Scroll 
down 8. enter 3092643 as "Job Number" 
8c click "Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 

Associate: Morgan Stanley Services 
Group Inc. seeks Associate, Software 
Developer in NY, NY to work w/i Mor- 
gan Stanley Wealth Management 
(MSWM) Technology, global tech dept, 
respons for design, dvlpmt, delivery, 8c 
support of tech solutions behind pro- 
ducts 8c services used by MSWM bus. 
Req's Bachelor's in Elect Eng'g, Comp 
Eng'g, Info Sys's, or closely rel field of 
study 8c 5 yrs exp in position offered or 
5 yrs exp as Apps Dvlpr, Lead Dvlpr, 
Prog'r Analyst, Softw Specialist, Softw 
Eng'r, Sys Analyst, or rel occupation. 
Will accept any amount of exp w/fol- 
lowing skills: Struts; Hibernate; Web 
Srvcs (SOAP 8. REST); JUnit; XML; 
XSD; JPA; Cl tools incl Hudson or Jen- 
kins; User Interface; relational dbases; 
Unix environ; web front end dvlpmt incl 
ExtJS or Angular JS; 8c banking IT or 
fin'l IT. To apply, visit http://www. 
morganstanley.com/about/careers/ 
careersearch.html Scroll down 8< enter 
3092634 as "Job Number" 8. click 
"Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 
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Associate: Morgan Stanley 8c Co LLC 
seeks Associate, Capital Introductions 
in NY, NY to act as Asia Liaison in US 
Capital Introductions team. Coord Asia 
focused Capital Introduction events in 
US. The position req's Bachelor's in 
Econ, Fin, or rel field of study 8c 3 yrs 
exp. In position offered or as Prime 
Brokerage Analyst or rel occupation. 
Employer will accept MBA 8c 2 yrs exp 
in position offered or as Prime Broker- 
age Analyst or rel occupation in lieu of 
Bachelor's 8c 3 yrs exp. Employer will 
accept any amount of exp w/following: 
exp w/Asian Hedge Funds, incl dvlpmt 
of assets under mgmt, understanding 
investmt strategies, risk mgmt (stop 
losses, concentration limits, exposure 
limits), terms 8c fees (liquidity profile, 
redemption period, notice period, fund 
gates, fund lock-ups, high water marks, 
performance hurdles, performance 
fees, mgmt fees, sliding fee structures, 
multiple share classes), 8. regulation 
pertinent to industry (AIFMD); exp 
w/new hedge fund launches 8c interac- 
tion involved w/prime brokers, which 
should incl understanding of involve- 
ment of sales, finance, capital introduc- 
tions, bus. consulting, onboarding, 8< 
client coverage teams; exp advising 
hedge funds as to choice of fund ve- 
hicle, w/exp of Cayman/offshore, 
UCITS, 8c 40 Act space; exp in dvlpng 
mrktg strategy of hedge fund, identify- 
ing which hedge fund investors to tar- 
get (type of investor, region of inves- 
tor) 8c at which point in lifecycle of 
fund; exp w/institutional hedge fund in- 
vestors in all 3 major regions (Europe, 
Asia, North America); exp w/institu- 
tional hedge fund investors in each of 
largest investor vertical brackets (Priv 
Banks, Pension Funds, Fund of Funds, 
Consultants, Family Offices, Endow- 
ments, 8c Foundations) 8c exp w/due di- 
ligence process taken by these inves- 
tors; exp w/hedge fund 8c investor dba- 
ses, such as Hedge Fund Intelligence; 
exp w/MS Office Apps, incl Excel, 
Word, 8c PP; exp working w/lrg data 
sets from multiple sources that incl info 
on hedge fund leverage, performance, 
exposures, terms, 8c fees; exp prep'g 
presentations for client 8. investor 
meetings 8c calls; exp leading client 
meetings 8c conference calls; exp liais- 
ing 1:1 w/ CIOs 8c CEOs of bus.'s; exp 
liaising w/srvc providers 8c competi- 
tors; exp organizing conferences in 
hedge fund industry, focused on con- 
necting hedge fund investors w/hedge 
funds; exp using event mgmt softw to 
create schedules for Irg-scale events 
serving multiple-hundred attendees; 8c 
exp liaising w/external event teams, 
vendors, 8c hotel staff. Internat'l Travel 
15 percent of time req'd. To apply, visit 
http://www.morganstanley.com/about/ 
careers/careersearch.html Scroll down 
8c enter (3093427) as "Job Number" 8. 
click "Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 


Associate, Core Transaction, Aladdin 
Product Group in NY, NY sought by 
BlackRock Investment Management 
LLC to dvlp 8c maintain Trading Opera- 
tions functionality 8c suite of tools w/in 
Aladdin incl T rade Confirmation, T rade 
Settlement, Order Mgmt 8. various oth- 
er work flows. Req's: Master's deg or 
equiv in Comp Sci, Electrical Engg or 
rltd field of study & 1 yr exp: perform- 
ing s/ware dvlpmt, applic integration 8c 
deployment for Mortgage Backed Se- 
curities (MBS); writing functional & unit 
tests 8c working in front end applies 8c 
web dvlpmt; performing Object Orient- 
ed dsgn 8c prgmg; & utilizing Java, Sy- 
base, SQL, Oracle, Unix, JSP, HTML, 
MS Office, 8c Visio. Apply directly thru 
https://blackrock.taleo.net/careersecti 
on/BR_Exec_CS/jobdetail.ftl?lang=en 
8cjob=l 7201 8&src=cws-l 0680 by clicking 
on "Apply Online." 


Associate (Paul Hastings LLP; NY, 
NY). JD deg. or foreign equiv. & at 
least 5 yrs. exp. either in job offered or 
w/ complex finance 8c M8cA transetns. 
Stated exp. must incl. at least 3 yrs. exp. 
in: negotng. for both sponsor-side 8c 
lender-side in devl't 8c financing 8c M8.A 
involving power, oil 8c gas, 8c infrastret.; 
8c working as proj. finance lawyer on 
complex int'l bank/creditor 8c sponsor- 
/investor matters, incl. projs. valued in- 
divid. S250MM++ in Latin America. 
Must be fluent in Spanish 8c able to read 
8. negotiate complex docn. in Spanish 
across table from native Spanish 
speakers. Must have passed NY bar. 
Draw upon legal eduen. 8c exp. to pro- 
vide legal advice re. highly sophist. Fi- 
nance 8c M8cA transetns. Mail resume 
to: N. Marine, Paul Hastings LLP, 515 S. 
Flower St., FL25, Los Angeles, CA 
90071. Ref: NYA1. 


AVP/Senior Research Associate (Al- 
lianceBernstein L.P. - New York, NY) 
Collaborate with Senior Analysts in re- 
searching industry trends. Reqs Mast- 
er's dgr (or frgn equiv) in Bus Admin, 
Finan or rel fid 8c 2 yrs exp in job offrd 
or in mgmt consult'g or finan srvcs 
indstrs. All stated exp must incl: com- 
municat'g results of cmplx analyses to 
int 8c ext clients; anlyz'g 8c intrprt'g fi- 
nan statmnts to assess co's prfrmnce 
drivrs; endet'g co finan analysis & 
dvlp'g anlytcl mdls; 8c, anlyz'g competi- 
tive dynmes in an indstry, evaluat'g 
corp strtgs or dvlp'g invstmnt 
rcmmndtns. Resumes: J. Alvia, Al- 
lianceBernstein L.P., 1345 Ave of the 
Americas, New York, NY 10105. JobID: 
SRA-BRM. 


Associate Creative Director 
Lowe 8c Partners Worldwide, Inc. (d/b/a 
Campbell Ewald New York) seeks an 
Associate Creative Director (Copywri- 
ter) (work location: NY, NY) to draft 
advertising content for use in written 8c 
broadcast media, promoting sales for 
clients. Req. Bachelor Degree or 
foreign educ. equiv. 8c 5 yrs exp. Travel: 
10%, inc. inti. Send cover letter, re- 
sume, job code GRPCENYT to: D. Os- 
borne, Campbell-Ewald Co., 2000 Brush 
St., Ste. 601, Detroit, Ml 48226. 


Associate Software Engineer (New 
York, NY) Responsible for software 
development, reporting, builds, fixes 
and analysis. Bachelor's Degree in 
Computer Science required. Required 
skills: Grails, MySQL, Oracle, DB2, So- 
laris, Linux. Mail resume to Media- 
morph, Inc, Attn: HR, 205 Lexington 
Ave, 7th Floor, New York, NY 10016 


Attorney - Capital Markets 8c Securi- 
ties. NY, NY. Advise US & foreign pub- 
lic and private companies, private 
equity sponsors 8c investment banks in 
connection w/ capital mkts, corporate 
governance 8c general corporate mat- 
ters. JD or Master of Laws deg, or 
foreign equiv. Must have 2 yrs exp as 
attorney representing U.S. & foreign 
companies, private equity sponsors 8c 
investment banks in equity & debt of- 
ferings, merger 8c acquisition transac- 
tions 8c credit facilities & acquisition fi- 
nancings. Exp must incl representing 
U.S. 8c foreign companies, private equi- 
ty sponsors &/or investment banks in 
connection w / initial public offerings 8c 
equity secondary offerings of at least 
$300 million. Rule 144A / Regulation S 
high yield notes offerings of at least 
$300 million, registered investment 
grade notes offering of at least $500 
million, acquisition financings or other 
credit facility financings of at least $500 
million 8c merger 8c acquisition transac- 
tions of at least $1 billion in enterprise 
value. Must be licensed to practice law 
in NY. Send resume to Michelle Las, 
Simpson Thacher 8c Bartlett LLP, 425 
Lexington Ave, NY, NY 10017 or 
AttorneyRecruiting@stblaw.com 
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BSM Snr Lead Analyst for Citibank, 
NA (Long Island City, NY) to perform 
financial modeling 8c data analytics 
using Excel, Access 8c VBA. Reqs 
Master's degree or frgn equiv in Fi- 
nance, Econ, Engineering or relatd 
quantitative field 8c 2 yrs exp prfrmng 
fin modlng 8c data anlytcs at a global 
find srvcs instn. Alt, employer will ac- 
cept Bach deg 8c 5 yrs of prog, post- 
bacc exp. 2 yrs of exp must incl dvlpng 
find modls supprtng stress exrcises; 
dvlpng stress test theories & assump- 
tions; modlng 8c stats using Excel, Ac- 
cess 8c VBA. 1 yr of exp must incl re- 
porting of regultory 8c intrnal liquidty 
metrics. Mail Resumes ref 
KC/BSLA/DMDS to Citigroup Recruit- 
ing Department, 3800 Citigroup Center 
Drive, Tampa, FL 33610. Citigroup is 
EOE. Direct apps only. 


Banking: DB USA Core Corporation 
seeks an Assistant Vice President, 
GTO - CCAR Credit Risk in New York, 
NY to liaise with the risk management 
and risk change teams to elicit and 
gather credit and market risk related 
requirements, pertaining to US and Eu- 
ropean regulations. Requires a Mast- 
er's degree in Business Administration, 
Finance, or related field or equivalent, 
and two (2) years of experience ana- 
lyzing and deriving requirements from 
regulations, including US Basel3, and 
CCAR; handling gap analysis; do- 
cumenting business requirements, 
functional specifications and system 
requirements; performing functional 
testing, working with collateral stress 
models; handling data modelling in the 
areas of credit risk and market risk; 
and handling risk metrics, including 
probability of default (PD), loss given 
default (LGD), exposure at default 
(EAD), allowance for loan and lease 
losses(ALLL), provision for loan and 
leases(PLLL), net charge offs(NCO), 
VaR and Greeks. Must include at least 
two (2) years of experience populating 
line items based on MDRM codes for 
FRY-1 4A/M/Q and FRY-9c forms; uti- 
lizing VaR methodologies (including 
Monte Carlo, Historical Simulation and 
Variance-Covariance approaches); 
handling data analysis; and generating 
reports for business review with data 
visualization and reporting tools (in- 
cluding Qlikview, Micro Strategy, SQL 
Developer, Data Warehouse, and Spot- 
fire). In the alternative, the employer 
will accept a Bachelor's degree and 
five (5) years of progressively respon- 
sible experience. Apply to 
www.db.com/careers and search by 
professionals, keyword RGV0617. 


Banking: Deutsche Bank Securities Inc. 
seeks a Vice President, Investment 
Banking Coverage, Industrials in New 
York, NY to provide corporate finance 
advisory and execute transactions re- 
lated to capital raising, through equity 
and debt transactions, as well as mer- 
gers and acquisitions ( M8A ) for cor- 
porate clients in the industrial sector. 
Requires a Master's degree in Business 
Administration, Finance, or related 
field or equivalent and four (4) years of 
experience providing coverage of 
clients in Latin America for project ex- 
ecution. Must include at least four (4) 
years of experience analyzing compa- 
ny financial statements (including fi- 
nancial ratios, return on capital, verti- 
cal and horizontal analysis) and per- 
forming financial modeling; perform- 
ing valuation (including discounted 
cash flow analysis) of securities and 
other financial instruments; perform- 
ing business strategy and industry ana- 
lysis; and managing project plans and 
resources. Experience must also in- 
clude at least one (1) year managing 
client relationships and providing advi- 
sory services in a client facing capaci- 
ty; and preparing and driving negotia- 
tions regarding commercial terms of 
legal documentation for projects and 
transactions, including non-disclosure 
agreements, engagement letters/con- 
tracts, scope of work, fees and 
expenses. Apply to 

www.db.com/careers and search by 
professionals, keyword SRI 710. 


Banking: DB USA Core Corporation 
seeks an Assistant Vice President, 
Technology Business Manager in 
Jersey City, NJ to provide insight into 
technology cost drivers to enable for- 
ward looking cost projections and con- 
sumption modeling for informed deci- 
sion support and enterprise optimiza- 
tion. Requires a Bachelor's degree in 
Mathematics, Business Administra- 
tion, Management or related field or 
equivalent and five (5) years of pro- 
gressively responsible experience ana- 
lyzing company cost resources and re- 
porting analysis to management for 
decision making and control. Prior ex- 
perience must also include five (5) 
years of progressively responsible ex- 
perience analyzing user requirements, 
procedures, and problems to automate 
and improve existing systems and 
processes; analyzing existing business 
processes and organizational 
procedures. Apply to 

www.db.com/careers and search by 
professionals, keyword GH0617. 


BANKING 

JPMorgan Chase & Co. has an opening 
for a Managing Director position in 
New York, NY. Lead strategy and de- 
sign of originations initiatives in mort- 
gage, including assessment of the 
market opportunity and design of the 
firm's service model. Some travel (less 
than 50%) may be required to work on 
projects at various, unanticipated sites 
throughout the United States. Please 
fax your resume to (312) 732-7830 with 
following job ID clearly indicated: 
[170061997], JPMorgan Chase & Co. sup- 
ports workforce diversity. 


BANKING 

JPMorgan Chase & Co. has an opening 
for a Vice President, Architect Lead 
position in New York, NY. Responsible 
for the design of complex, multi- 
system environments including the 
production, testing and development 
environments. Please fax your resume 
to (312) 732-7830 with following job ID 
clearly indicated: [170059033], JPMor- 
gan Chase & Co. supports workforce 
diversity. 
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Biomedical: Regeneron Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Inc. is seeking a Research Asso- 
ciate IV for our Tarrytown, New York 
location. The candidate will contribute 
to Regeneron's Protein Expression 
Sciences Group to create and maintain 
stable CHO cell lines for the production 
of therapeutic protein candidates. Per- 
form experiments utilizing cell biology 
and work with laboratory equipment 
including flow cytometry cell sorters, 
automated tissue culture machinery, 
and Octet systems to characterize 
stable cell lines and recombinant anti- 
bodies to support pre-clinical, clinical, 
and late stage research programs. Ex- 
ecute experiments utilizing Cre/loxP- 
mediated DNA cassette exchange and 
protein characterization techniques 
such as gel electrophoresis and West- 
ern blotting. Manage organization and 
interpretation of data for presentation 
to management, and maintain up-to- 
date understanding of available in- 
strumentation to execute experiments 
based on established protocols and 
procedures. Contribute to research 
programs by performing routine labor- 
atory calculations and manipulations, 
analyzing and interpreting data, sug- 
gesting method improvements, do- 
cumenting findings and laboratory re- 
cords, and communicating research 
results to management. Summarize bi- 
ological data and inventory and per- 
form departmental and team demon- 
strations. Write experimental proto- 
cols. Participate in lab group meetings 
and seminars and generate presenta- 
tions from laboratory data to support 
conference presentations and regula- 
tory documents. Qualified applicants 
will have a Master's degree in Biomedi- 
cal Sciences, Molecular Biology, Biolo- 
gy, Genetics, or a related field, and 5 
years of laboratory experience in the 
biotechnology or pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. Alternatively, employer will ac- 
cept a Bachelor's degree in Biomedical 
Sciences, Molecular Biology, Biology, 
Genetics, or a related field, and 8 years 
of laboratory experience in the bi- 
otechnology or pharmaceutical indus- 
try. The position requires 2 years of ex- 
perience with stable CHO cell line ge- 
neration using Cre-mediated DNA re- 
combination and single cell cloning. 
Must have experience with flow cy- 
tometry sorting of cells expressing 
fluorescent proteins with FlowJo soft- 
ware; gel electrophoresis; Western 
blotting; Octet instruments; and auto- 
mated liquid handlers. Experience with 
QPCR and genomic DNA sequencing is 
also required. Please submit your re- 
sume, indicating Requisition Code 
9561 BR, to Samantha Luo, Regeneron 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 777 Old Saw Mill 
River Road, Tarrytown, New York 
10591. EOE M/F/D/V. 


Biomedical: Regeneron Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Inc. is seeking a Research Asso- 
ciate III for our Tarrytown, New York 
location. The candidate will contribute 
to Regeneron's Protein Expression 
Sciences Group to create and maintain 
stable CHO cell lines for the production 
of therapeutic protein candidates. Per- 
form experiments utilizing cell biology 
and work with laboratory equipment 
including flow cytometry cell sorters, 
automated tissue culture machinery, 
and Octet systems to characterize 
stable cell lines and recombinant anti- 
bodies to support pre-clinical, clinical, 
and late stage research programs. Ex- 
ecute experiments utilizing Cre/loxP- 
mediated DNA cassette exchange and 
protein characterization techniques 
such as gel electrophoresis and West- 
ern blotting. Manage organization and 
interpretation of data for presentation 
to management, and maintain up-to- 
date understanding of available in- 
strumentation to execute experiments 
based on established protocols and 
procedures. Contribute to research 
programs by performing routine labor- 
atory calculations and manipulations, 
analyzing and interpreting data, sug- 
gesting method improvements, do- 
cumenting findings and laboratory re- 
cords, and communicating research 
results to management. Summarize bi- 
ological data and inventory and per- 
form departmental and team demon- 
strations. Write experimental proto- 
cols. Participate in lab group meetings 
and seminars and generate presenta- 
tions from laboratory data to support 
conference presentations and regula- 
tory documents. Qualified applicants 
will have a Master's degree in Biomedi- 
cal Sciences, Molecular Biology, Biolo- 
gy, Genetics, or a related field, and 2 
years of laboratory experience in the 
biotechnology or pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. Alternatively, employer will ac- 
cept a Bachelor's degree in Biomedical 
Sciences, Molecular Biology, Biology, 
Genetics, or a related field, and 5 years 
of laboratory experience in the bi- 
otechnology or pharmaceutical indus- 
try. The position requires 2 years of ex- 
perience with stable CHO cell line ge- 
neration using Cre-mediated DNA re- 
combination and single cell cloning. 
Must have experience with flow cy- 
tometry sorting of cells expressing 
fluorescent proteins with FlowJo soft- 
ware; gel electrophoresis; Western 
blotting; Octet instruments; QPCR; and 
genomic DNA sequencing. Please sub- 
mit your resume, indicating Requisition 
Code 9559BR to Samantha Luo, Rege- 
neron Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 777 Old 
Saw Mill River Road, Tarrytown, New 
York 1 0591 . EOE M/F/D/V. 


Building Envelope Consultant (NY, NY) 
work on high-rise mixed-use bldg w / 
knowl of Schematic dsgn thru constru- 
ction administration & bldg assessme- 
nt w/ emphasis on build envelop (roofs 
8< facades), w/knowl of AutoCAD, InDe- 
sign, Sketchup, Rhino, Revit. BS archit- 
ecture +1 yr exp. Send res: HR, Gilsanz 
Murray Steficek, LLP, Engineers & Ar- 
chitects, 1 29 W 27th St, NY, NY 1 0001 


BUSINESS - Eze Castle Software, LLC, 
an Eze S/w Group Cmpny, seeks Sr 
Business Consultant in NY, NY. 40 
hrs/wk. Work closely w/ the Sales & 
Client Svcs teams, as a member of the 
Consultancy Team, participating in 
pre-sales & post sales implem & anlss 
activity. Respsbl for dlvry of consultan- 
cy projs for Tradar PMS, a real-time, 
multi-asset class portfolio modeling, 
mgmt & acct solution, used to improve 
decision making, increase productivity 
for the front, middle 8. back-offices, re- 
duce operating risk, 8. lower overhead 
costs. Min. reqs : Bachelor's deg in Fi- 
nance, Computer Science, or rltd field 
or frgn equiv, 8, 5 yrs of progressive 
exp in implem, cnsltng or biz anlss 
within the fin svcs industry. 5 yrs of pro- 
gressive exp in Hedge Fund/Invest- 
ment portfolio accounting; an under- 
standing of Proj Mgmt & Proj Life- 
cycle; hands on exp of implmntg in- 
vestment mgmt s/w, preferably a port- 
folio mgmt, order mgmt and/or com- 
pliance sys . Please reply w/ resume to: 
Aylin Kentkur, HR Consultant, Immi- 
gration, Eze Software Group, 12 Farns- 
worth St„ 6th Floor, Boston, MA 02210. 


BUSINESS ADVISORY 

Advisory Manager, Supply Chain 
Operations (Mult. Pos.), Pricewater- 
houseCoopers Advisory Services LLC, 
New York, NY. Provide strategy, 
mgmt, tech. 8< risk consulting services 
to help healthcare institutions antici- 
pate & address complex bus. challen- 
ges. Req. Bach's deg. or foreign equiv. 
in Bus Admin, Healthcare Mgmt, 
Industrial Engg or rel. + 5 yrs post- 
bach's progress, rel. work exp.; OR 
a Master's deg. or foreign equiv. in 
Bus Admin, Healthcare Mgmt, Indus- 
trial Engg or rel. + 3 yrs rel. work exp. 
Travel up to 80% req. Apply by mail, 
referencing Job Code NY1317, Attn: 
HR SSC/Talent Management, 4040 
W. Boy Scout Blvd, Tampa, FL 33607. 
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Business Analyst - PAS - Talent (Mana- 
ger) (Mu I Pos) (Multiple Positions), 
Ernst 8. Young U.S. LLP, New York, 
NY. Work on multiple human resour- 
ces engagements across a diverse 
client base.Travel required to meet 
client needs, up to 80% nationally and 
internationally.. Employer will accept 
any suitable combination of education, 
training, or experience. For complete 
job description, list of requirements, 
and to apply, go to: 
ey.com/us/jobsearch 
(Job # - NEW00I83). 


Catastrophe Modeler I (Guy Carpenter 
& Company, LLC - NY, NY): Report re- 
sults of statistical analyses, incl info in 
form of graphs, charts, 8. tables. 
Req'ts: PhD deg or foreign equiv in 
Stats, Math, Electrical & Comp Engg, 
or rel quant field + 3 yrs exp in job offrd 
or rel. Employer will accept pre-or-post 
PhD exp. Must have 3 yrs exp: formu- 
lating, bldg, 8. solving mathematical 
optimization models (linear/non-linear 
prgmg) & algorithms; quantitative risk 
analysis; stochastics; probability mod- 
els; genetic algorithms & dynamic 
processes; dvlpg 8< implmtg high- 
performance algorithms 8c tools on 
Windows; parallel multiprocessing/ 
multithreading prgm dsgn patterns; 
reqmts specification; dsgng, dvlpg, va- 
lidating, 8. supporting complex s/ware; 
Object oriented dsgn patterns; algor- 
ithm time/space complexity analysis; 
C++; Python; SQL; MatLab; & dvlpmt 
process optimization 8. improvement. 
*Alt, employer will accept Bach deg + 8 
yrs progressively resp exp. Any suitab- 
le combo of education, training, or exp 
is acceptable. MMC invites applicants 
to submit resumes online at http:// 
www.mmc.com/careers/mmc.php 
using Keyword NEW007VV. EOE. 


Chemistry: Regeneron Pharmaceuti- 
cals, Inc. is seeking a Research Asso- 
ciate III for our Analytical Chemistry 
group located in Tarrytown, NY. Per- 
form protein characterization through 
reduced and non-reduced peptide map- 
ping, protein/peptide identification; in- 
tact mass spectrometry (MS) analysis; 
post-translational modifications (PTM) 
identification and quantification; struc- 
ture elucidation of glycan profile; disul- 
fide bond structure identification. Per- 
form multiple reaction monitoring 
(MRM) for drug quality attributes 
quantification. Utilize a variety of ana- 
lytical instruments, including high- 
performance liquid chromatography 
(HPLC), liquid chromatography mass 
spectrometry (LC-MS), capillary elec- 
trophoresis-mass spectrometry (CE- 
MS), to execute experiments for drug 
characterization in all stage of develop- 
ment; analysis and interpretation of da- 
ta, determination of next steps, and 
communication of results to supervi- 
sor. Drafting qualified assay Standard 
Operating Procedures (SOPs) and qua- 
lification protocols; interpreting qualifi- 
cation results and preparing qualifica- 
tion report for Quality Assurance Audit 
Review. Prepare drafts for investiga- 
tional new drug (IND) and biologic 
license application (BLA) sections for 
regulatory review (e.g. FDA). Perform 
data analysis using software, including 
Empower 3, Xcaliber, Masslynx, Biop- 
harmlynx, ExPasy; and perform data- 
base search with Swiss-Prot. Maintain 
mass spectrometer, including Waters 
Acquity ultra-performance liquid chro- 
matography (UPLC) and Q-TOF MS in- 
struments. Maintain accurate records 
of work performed by noting exper- 
iments in laboratory notebook. Sum- 
marize data into a quality presentation 
form (graphs, figures, tables, etc.) and 
participate in group meetings. Contri- 
bute to creating a safe, effective and 
efficient working environment; and re- 
cognize potential safety problems and 
proactively take action or inform su- 
pervisor such that appropriate action 
may be taken. Order and maintain la- 
boratory supply. Qualified applicants 
will have a Master's degree in Bioche- 
mistry, Chemistry, or Biotechnology 
and two years of pre- or post-Master's 
experience in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. Alternatively, employer will ac- 
cept a Bachelor's degree in Biochemis- 
try, Chemistry, or Biotechnology and 
five years of experience in the phar- 
maceutical industry. Must have exper- 
ience in protein biochemistry; ultra- 
performance liquid chromatography 
(UPLC), capillary electrophoresis (CE) 
and advanced mass spectrometry 
technologies including Q-TOF, and Tri- 
ple-Quadruple MS. Must have exper- 
ience in analyzing proteins; protein se- 
quencing; and performing database 
searches using platforms such as 
Swiss-Prot. Must have experience with 
the following: development of analyti- 
cal methods, including high/ultra per- 
formance liquid chromatography 
(HPLC/UPLC) and mass spectrometry 
for protein product characterization; 
HPLC techniques, including reverse 
phase, ion-exchange chromatography 
(IEC), and affinity chromatography; 
advanced mass spectrometry techno- 
logies, including liquid chromatograp- 
hy-mass spectrometry (LC-MS), and 
their applications in identification and 
characterization of protein and pep- 
tides. To apply for this position, please 
submit your resume, indicating Requi- 
sition Code 9565BR to Samantha Luo, 
Regeneron Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 777 
Old Saw Mill River Road, Tarrytown, 
New York 10591 


Compliance Associate (NY, NY) 

F/T. Prep 8c submit currency transac- 
tion report to assess compliance w / 
statutory 8c regulatory reqmts; respond 
to bus. activity monitoring s/ware 
alerts 8< perform clearing/escalating; 
Coor AITHER intermediary wire moni- 
toring systm project. Min. Reqmts: BA 
in Acctg, Econ, Finance, or other close- 
ly rltd field. At least 18 mths exp in any 
job title in commercial banking. Mail 
resume to Shinhan Bank America, 
Attn: Misuk Lee, 330 5th Ave, 4th FI, NY, 
NY 10001 
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Computer: Interested candidates send 
resume to: Google Inc., PO Box 26184 
San Francisco, CA 94126 Attn: A. John- 
son. Please reference job # below: 
Strategy and Operations Principal 
(New York, NY) Execute high level bus 
operations 8t strategy projs defined by 
Google's executives for the team's ini- 
tiatives aimed at addressing global 
geopolitical 8c security issues through 
technology solutions. #1615.25037 Exp 
Inch structure, draft & negotiate non- 
stand deals 8t contracts w / complex le- 
gal implications; workg on int'l deals w/ 
foreign bus partners 8 . stakeholders; 
Coord w/ x-func teams to effectively 
assess & balance x-func needs, issues 
8. risks; ID & hand relationships w / 
stakeholders in several areas; lead 
complicated discussions 8. negotiations 
w/ sr reps of various stakeholders; 
create presentations of proposed bus 
deals & present them to C-level execs; 
balancing competing priorities 8. mng 
a high volume of diverse, time- 
sensitive projs simul in a fast-paced en- 
viro w/ min direction; proposing new 
strategies for bus dev, beyond usual 
scope of expertise; create 8 . update 
templates & processes to improve effi- 
ciency & scale team ops; rep team in 
internal & external events; 8< operate 
autonomously 8. mng one or more jr 
person(s). 

Quantitative Analyst (Multiple Posi- 
tions) (New York, NY) Research met- 
hods for improving Google technology. 
#JUN2017NYC-QA Exp Inch Optimiza- 
tion methods, quantitative analysis, 
statistical analysis, or statistical model- 
ing; databases, data mining, data ana- 
lysis, or SQL; and C++, Java, Java- 
script, MATLAB, Perl, Python, R, SAS, 
S Plus, or Shell. 
Technical Program Specialist (Multiple 
Positions) (New York, NY) Ensure that 
the technical aspects of Google pro- 
grams satisfy the business needs of 
Google's clients & users. #JUN- 
2017NYC-TPS Exp Inch Coordination of 
technical projects or programs; C++, 
Cft, CSS, HTML, Java, Javascript, Perl, 
Python, Shell, or XML; and databases, 
data warehousing, information retrie- 
val, or SQL. 

Software Engineer positions (New 
York, NY) Design, develop, modify, an- 
d/or test software needed for various 
Google projects. 

#JUN2017NYC-J02 (Multiple Positions): 
C, C++, Java, JavaScript, Objective-C, 
Cocoa, HTML, or CSS; oo analysis 8. 
design; 8c adv algorithms, multi- 
threading, mach learning, artificial in- 
telligence, data mining, APIs, natural 
lang processing, or MapReduce. 
#JUN2017NYC-J04 (Multiple Positions): 
C++ or Java; distrib syst or multith- 
reading; 8< mach learning, mapreduce, 
API dev, or GWT. 
Interaction Designer (Multiple Posi- 
tions) (New York, NY) Define the user 
model and user interface for new and 
existing Google products and features. 
#JUN2017NYC-ID Exp Inch Interaction 
design, user experience design, user in- 
terface design, user-centered design, 
visual design, graphic design, desktop 
application design, web application de- 
sign, mobile application design, motion 
design, industrial design, or accessibili- 
ty design; HTML, HTML5, CSS, Java- 
Script, Java, C++, Objective-C, Python, 
PERL, PHP, REST, or JSON; and Om- 
niGraffle or Adobe Suite products. 


Computer/IT: American Express Trav- 
el Related Services seeks a Senior En- 
gineer to serve as a core member of 
an Agile team that drives user story 
analysis and elaboration, designs and 
develops software applications, and 
tests and builds automation tools. 
Drive all technical aspects of software 
development for assigned applications. 
Perform hands-on architecture, design, 
and development of systems. Perform 
hands-on software development and 
testing. Drive consistent development 
practices. Work with technical project 
managers to contribute to blueprints, 
and assist with annual planning of fea- 
ture sets. Position requires a Bache- 
lor's Degree in Computer Science, En- 
gineering, Information Systems, Me- 
chanical Engineering, or another 
STEM field, followed by 5 years of pro- 
gressively responsible software deve- 
lopment experience. Experience with 
Java application design and develop- 
ment in an enterprise setting using 
J2EE, XML, JSON, web services tech- 
nologies, and data structure fundamen- 
tals is required. Demonstrated exper- 
ience with multi-threaded program- 
ming is required. Experience building 
secure APIs using secure design prin- 
ciples, including Mutual Authentication, 
is required. Experience must also in- 
clude Message Encryption technolo- 
gies, including AES encryption and 
two-way asymmetric encryption. Ex- 
perience must include performance 
monitoring and log analysis tools, in- 
cluding Splunk or Elasticsearch, Log- 
stash, and Kibana Stack. Job location: 
New York, New York. To apply, please 
visit https://careers.americanexpress. 
com/ and enter keyword 17007913 when 
prompted. Alternatively, please send 
your resume, cover letter, and a copy 
of the ad to: American Express, 200 Ve- 
sey Street, New York, NY 10285; mail 
code 01-35-04, Attn: M. Lee, Recruit- 
ment Operations. 

American Express is an equal opportu- 
nity employer and makes employment 
decisions without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, sexual orientation, gender 
identity, national origin, protected ve- 
teran status, disability status, or any 
other status protected by law. Click 
here to view the "EEO is the Law" pos- 
ter and supplement and the Pay Trans- 
parency Policy Statement. If the links 
do not work, please copy and paste the 
following URLs in a new browser win- 
dow: http://www.dol.gov/ofccp/regs/ 
compliance/posters/ofccpost.htm and 
https://www.dol.gov/ofccp/pdf/pay- 
transp formattedESQA508c.pdf. 


COMPUTER 
Tremor Video Inc. 

Network Engineer 
New York, New York 

Responsibilities: Design, configure and 
maintain network infrastructure for 
production Data Center. Configure in- 
ternet and intranet connectivity be- 
tween multiple data centers and Ama- 
zon Web Services for application sup- 
port. Perform troubleshooting to sup- 
port low latency infrastructure and 
maximum uptime for applications. 

Requirements: Master's in Comp. Sci., 
Engg. or related field and 3 yrs. exp. in 
job offered or 3 yrs. exp. network engg. 
Exp. must include 3 yrs. of following: 
design, support and operation of spe- 
cialized components of data network 
including Local Area Networks (LANs) 
and Wide Area Networks (WANs); de- 
signing and coordinating installation 
and acceptance testing of new circuit 
installs; troubleshooting and tuning 
complex network infrastructure devi- 
ces including routers, switches, firewall 
systems, and VPN concentrators; do- 
cumenting and maintaining detailed 
network architectural diagrams for IT 
audit and satellite office connectivity 
purposes; designing and deploying 
high bandwidth, low latency, fully re- 
dundant data center networking infras- 
tructure to support web applications 
and storage; and applying Wireshark 
packet captures to resolve application 
issues. Exp. may be gained concurrent- 
ly. Send resume and cover letter to: 
Attn: HR Department, 1501 Broadway 
Suite 801, New York, NY 10036 or email 
talent@tremorvideo.com. 


Computer: Deutsche Bank New York 
Branch seeks an Assistant Vice Pres- 
ident, Principal Change Analyst in New 
York, NY to analyze user require- 
ments, procedures, and problems to 
automate or improve existing systems 
and review computer system capabili- 
ties, workflow, and scheduling limita- 
tions. Requires a Bachelor's degree in 
Information Systems, Computer 
Science, Computer Engineering, or a 
related field or equivalent and five (5) 
years of progressively responsible ex- 
perience querying and analyzing finan- 
cial data warehouses for data quality 
and data mapping, and identifying bot- 
tlenecks of sources, mappings and tar- 
gets. Must include at least five (5) 
years of progressively responsible ex- 
perience analyzing end-to-end busi- 
ness processes; developing target 
operating models based on business 
and technical needs within finance and 
regulatory reporting, and ensuring de- 
livery; executing initiation, require- 
ment and analysis, design and build, 
and testing phases of system imple- 
mentations; performing data quality 
gap analysis between current state 
systems; reviewing feasibility studies 
and estimates to ensure that functional 
specifications address business re- 
quirements; ensuring accurate defini- 
tion of requirements, and writing of 
test plans and test cases; and utilizing 
Oracle, PL/SQL, SQL, SDLC, STLC, Ap- 
plication Lifecycle Management, J IRA, 
and SQL Developer. Apply to 
www.db.com/careers and search by 
professionals, keyword MJ0617. 
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Computer/IT: American Express Trav- 
el Related Services seeks a Quality En- 
gineer to analyze testing and quality 
assurance (QA) methodologies and 
processes. Create and execute test 
scripts, assist in preparation of test 
strategies, set up and maintain test 
data and environments, and log results. 
Maintain regression suite, and create 
and execute automated test scripts. 
Drive QA strategy at the application 
level and drive engineers to deliver 
high-quality code. Execute against the 
test strategy defined at the portfolio 
level. Monitor the definition, imple- 
mentation, and integration of quality 
principles into the design and develop- 
ment of software and IT processes. 
Work with engineers to drive improve- 
ments in code quality via manual and 
automated testing. Position requires a 
Bachelor's degree in Computer 
Science, Engineering, Information Sys- 
tems, or a related field, followed by 5 
years of progressively responsible IT 
quality assurance experience in the fi- 
nancial services industry. Experience 
with Agile rapid application develop- 
ment methodology, HP Quality Center, 
QTP, and Selenium using Java coding 
is required. Experience with test-driven 
development and unit, functional, sys- 
tem integration, regression, GUI, brow- 
ser compatibility, performance, and 
web service testing using SOAP and 
REST is required. Experience with test- 
ing Salesforce, SDFC Objects, page lay- 
outs, workflow rules, approval proces- 
ses, validation rules, triggers, integra- 
tion, and Visualforce pages for stan- 
dard and custom objects is required. 
Experience must include ETL applica- 
tions using Informatica PowerCenter 
and Informatica Cloud Services, as well 
as relational databases and SQL. Job 
location: New York, New York. To ap- 
ply, please visit https://careers. 
americanexpress.com/ and enter key- 
word 17007825 when prompted. Alter- 
natively, please send your resume, 
cover letter, and a copy of the ad to: 
American Express, 200 Vesey Street, 
New York, NY 10285; mail code 
01-35-04, Attn: M. Lee, Recruitment 
Operations. 

American Express is an equal opportu- 
nity employer and makes employment 
decisions without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, sexual orientation, gender 
identity, national origin, protected ve- 
teran status, disability status, or any 
other status protected by law. Click 
here to view the "EEO is the Law" pos- 
ter and supplement and the Pay T rans- 
parency Policy Statement. If the links 
do not work, please copy and paste the 
following URLs in a new browser win- 
dow: http://www.dol.gov/ofccp/regs/ 
compliance/posters/ofccpost.htm and 
https://www.dol.gov/ofccp/pdf/pay- 
transp formattedESQA508c.pdf. 


Computer: DB USA Core Corporation 
seeks an Assistant Vice President, Fi- 
nance Production Services Americas 
in New York, NY to solve day-to-day 
system issues. Requires a Bachelor's 
degree in Electronic Engineering, 
Computer Science, or related field or 
equivalent, and five (5) years of pro- 
gressively responsible experience pro- 
viding support to critical financial appli- 
cations; analyzing engineering, busi- 
ness, and other data processing prob- 
lems to implement and improve com- 
puter systems; analyzing user require- 
ments, procedures, and problems to 
automate and improve existing sys- 
tems; reviewing computer system ca- 
pabilities, workflow, and scheduling li- 
mitations; and following ITIL process 
and resolving incidents and problems; 
performing root-cause analysis; coor- 
dinating change and release manage- 
ment; and working on disaster recove- 
ry management and business continui- 
ty management tests. Must include at 
least five (5) years of progressively re- 
sponsible experience, handling job 
scheduling with Control-M/Autosys, 
working on internal and external audit 
findings and address gaps; and utilizing 
Oracle Exadata, PL SQL, Unix, Ser- 
viceNow, Shell Script, Toad, and Axiom 
Controller. Apply to 

www.db.com/careers and search by 
professionals, keyword GK0617. 


Computer: DB USA Core Corporation 
seeks a Vice President, Lead Applica- 
tion Architect in Jersey City, NJ to de- 
velop, create, and modify general com- 
puter applications software and specia- 
lized utility programs. Requires a Mast- 
er's degree in Software Engineering, 
Computer Science, or related field or 
equivalent and three (3) years of ex- 
perience designing application solu- 
tions in real time with stakeholders. 
Prior experience must include three (3) 
years of experience monitoring, re- 
viewing, and implementing solutions 
for application performance issues; de- 
signing build for change applications 
and creating reusable components; re- 
sponsible for end to end delivery of the 
scope of the application and imple- 
menting SDLC lifecycle; implementing 
regulatory items and ensuring com- 
pliance with regulations; leveraging 
and implementing Know your custo- 
mer (KYC) processes to prevent fraud; 
creating Analysis, Age, Action Perfor- 
mance, Risk, and Throughput Reports 
for senior management review; and 
utilizing Pega PRPC, JAVA, JavaScript, 
AJAX, Oracle SQL Developer, PL/SQL, 
HTML, and C. In the alternative, em- 
ployer will accept a Bachelor's degree 
and six (6) years of progressively re- 
sponsible experience. Apply at 
www.db.com/careers and search by 
professionals, keyword PG0617. 


Computer: Deutsche Bank Securities 
Inc. seeks an Associate, Trader, Global 
Equity Derivatives in New York, NY to 
perform risk management for portfolio 
comprised of stocks and derivatives 
positions. Requires a Master's degree 
in Computer and Systems Engineering, 
Mathematics, or related field or equi- 
valent and two (2) years of experience 
developing software tools to monitor 
risk for the trading desk of a global fi- 
nancial services institution. Prior ex- 
perience must include two (2) years of 
experience utilizing C++, VBA, PERL, 
SQL, and Python to develop financial 
models and define data requirements; 
conducting statistical tests of data to 
identify models with common volatility 
profiles; preparing financial forecasts 
and analyzing business trends; apply- 
ing quantitative methods and tech- 
niques, including Monte Carlo Simula- 
tions and regression analysis, to deve- 
lop research applications; and using fi- 
nancial data from Bloomberg to vali- 
date theoretical frameworks. Apply to 
www.db.com/careers and search by 
professionals, keyword SRI 709. 
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Computer/IT: Zocdoc, Inc. (NY, NY) 
seeks a Senior Software Engineer to 
create world class patient and doctor 
facing products in healthcare. Must 
have Bachelor's degree in Computer 
Science, Electrical Engineering, Com- 
puter Engineering or related. Through 
education or experience, must have 
each of the following: 1) Proven ability 
to develop complex algorithms. 2) Full 
Stack Engineer experience with search 
and analytics capability. 3) Front end 
tools such as Jquery. 4) Distributed 
computing with Hadoop. 5) Java or 
Python 6) Ability to apply machine 
learning and natural language process- 
ing. Submit resume with complete list- 
ing of skills to 
zocdocjobs@zocdoc.com. Reference 
the job title in the subject line. No calls. 


Computer/IT: JetBlue Airways seeks f/t 
Manager, Revenue Management 
(Technology) formatting in Long Is- 
land City, NY to oversee critical rev- 
enue planning systems 8c implement 
solutions 8. changes to supp changing 
dept 8< company needs &. priorities. 
Req's Master's degree in Engg, Comp 
Sci, Physics, Applied Math or closely 
rel quant fid +3 yrs revenue planning 
exp OR Bachelor's degree fllwd by 5 
yrs progressively resp exp. Up to 10% 
trvl req'd. Must pass 10 yr backgrnd 
chck & pre-emplymnt drug tst. Fax res- 
ume/CV to 718-504-5338, attn.: Shikha 
Sharma ref #11-1624. EOE 8c ADA 
compliant. 


Computer/IT: JetBlue Airways seeks f/t 
Manager IT Product Engineering - 
Web Services in Long Island City, NY to 
lead 8c mentor a team of engineers 
while ensuring product engineering 
team delivers w/consistency, high qua- 
lity 8c predictability. Req's Bachelor's 
degree or frgn equiv in Comp Sci, 
Comp Engg or rel discipline fllwd by 5 
yrs progressively resp prof exp in soft- 
ware dev 8c/or production support ser- 
vices OR Master's degree +3 yrs exp. 
Up to 35% trvl req'd. Must pass 10 yr 
backgrnd chck 8c pre-emplymnt drug 
tst. Fax resum e/CV to 718-504-5338, 
attn.: Shikha Sharma ref #13-1392. EOE 
8c ADA compliant. 


Computer: Interested candidates send 
resume to: Sidewalk Labs Employees 
LLC, PO Box 26184 San Francisco, CA 
94126 Attn: A. Johnson. Please refer- 
ence job # below: 

Interaction Designer (New York, NY) 
Define the user model and user inter- 
face for new and existing Sidewalk pro- 
ducts and features. #1615.11051 Exp 
Inch integrating user research into prod 
designs 8c design practices; Adobe 
Creative Suite, Rhino, 8c Solidworks; ap- 
plied research in user exp field; SQL, 
Python, 8c SPSS; remote usability test 
tools; 8c stats 8c principles of exp design. 
Travel Req'd. 


Computer: Interested candidates send 
resume to: Google Inc., PO Box 26184 
San Francisco, CA 94126 Attn: A. John- 
son. Please reference job # below: 
Site Reliability Engineer- Systems En- 
gineer (New York, NY) Design, deve- 
lop, modify, 8c/or test software needed 
for various Google projects. 
#1615.25608 Exp Inch ; C++; Java; Pyt- 
hon; Go; distrib sys; Shell; Unix or Lin- 
ux; JavaScript; HTML; 00 analysis 8c 
dsgn; adv algorithms; multithreading; 
APIs; TCP/IP; 8c DNS. 


Computers: 

Senior Software Engineer (Collective, 
Inc. - NY, NY): Dsgn 8c build data proce- 
ssing pipelines for structured 8c unstru- 
ctured data using tools 8c frameworks 
in Hadoop ecosystm. Reqts: Bach's deg 
or foreign equiv in Comp Sci, Info Sys, 
Engg (any). Math, or rel + 5 yrs of pro- 
gressively resp exp in job off'd or rel. 
Must have 5 yrs of progressively resp 
exp w/ messaging systms incl Kafka; 
distributed systms incl Hadoop; func- 
tional 8c object oriented prgmg using 
Scala 8c Java; test driven dvlpmt w / 
continuous integration 8c deployment; 
Python; agile methodology; 8c dsgng 
models 8c algorithms using machine 
learning techniques 8c statistics. Any 
suitable combo of edu, training, or exp 
is acceptable. To apply 8c submit re- 
sume, visit www.collective.com/career 
s/careers; scroll down 8c select 
"Senior Software Engineer - NY, NY." 

Computers: 

A VP, Sr SW Dev, Web Prtal Svcs 
sought by Barclays Services Corp (NY, 
NY) to devlp, create, enhnee, 8c mod 
web prtal svcs comp apps 8c anlyze usr 
needs to devlp SW solutions. Reqs: MS 
or forgn equiv in Comp Sci/Eng or rltd 
8c 2 yrs exp as SW Dev/Eng, Sys Anlyst 
or rltd job. In alt, emplyr will accpt Bach 
or forgn equiv in abve fields 8c 5 yrs 
post-bach prog exp in abve jobs. 2 yrs 
exp w/ foilwing skills: Use ntwrk auth 
protcols tools incl Kerbros 8. LDAP; 
Use PL/SQL to write DB query 8c stor- 
ed predures; Use Sprng frmwrk & Spr- 
ng Boot to write bekend apps 8c predur- 
es; Use Java EE. To apply go to https: 
//barclays.taleo.net/careersection/2/m 
oresearch.ftl 8c enter job #00245497. 
Barclays is an EEO/AA emplyr. 


Computers: 

Senior Systems Analyst. Allscripts 
Healthcare, LLC. Melville, NY (embed- 
ded @ client site) Provide technical 
healthcare IT app solutions for as- 
signed business areas. Reqs Bach in 
Comp Sci/Eng/Math/rel/equiv. Reqs 5 
yrs quality assur engg exp incl 4 yrs: 
test engg in healthcare domain; 3 yrs: 
sw dvlpmt lifecycle; HL7 & CCD; wrkg 
w/web srves 8c DBs; HP QC/ALM en- 
terprise testing tool; 2 yrs: integration 
testing automation 8. performance tes- 
ting; 1 yr: API 8c Rest Services; 8c Soap 
Ul, (Caristix 8c JIRA). Resume to: HR 
Ops Mgr, 10 Glenlake Pkwy, Ste 500, N. 
Tower, Atlanta, GA 30328. Ref #96094 


Computers: 

Assistant Vice President; Programmer 
Prof MKTS sought by Bank of Ameri- 
ca. Reqs: BS or equivalent 8c 2 yrs exp. 
Must have exp in Java, Python, Unix/ 
shell based dvlpmt. 1 yr of exp in SQL 
technologies 8c related DB tuning 8c op- 
timztn methodlgs for MS SQL Server, 
Oracle, MySQL, Hive, Impala. 1 yr of 
exp in data visualztn 8c data anlytcs 
frmwrk. 1 yr of exp in Apache Hadoop, 
Apache Spark. Job site: New York, NY. 
Reference # 1299476 8. submit resume 
to Bank of America NY1-050-03-01, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, NY 10020. 
No phone calls or e-mails. EOE. 

Computers: 

Senior Software Engineer (NY, NY): 
Design, build, test, and deploy phases 
of proprietary software; Implement so- 
ftware, interface with business logic, di- 
gital asset mgmt and web applications. 
Utilize Java, JavaScript, Agile/Scrum 
SDLC, Financial applications, and Equi- 
ties/FX/Derivatives applications. May 
require one trip per quarter to travel to 
Digital Asset's global locations and 
client sites. Send resume to: Digital As- 
set, Attn: Human Resources, 96 Spring 
St., 8th FI., New York, NY 10012 


Computers: 

Solution Architect - Performance in 
New York, NY sought by SimCorp USA, 
Inc. Guides clients to bst pretee use of 
SimCorp Dmnsn. Trvl to vrs client 
throughout Nrth America as need. Aply 
@ www.jobpostingtoday.com # 60306. 


CONSULTING 

Deloitte Consulting LLP seeks a Mana- 
ger, Strategy 8. Operations (S8cO), Sup- 
ply Chain and Manufacturing Opera- 
tions in New York City, NY, and various 
unanticipated Deloitte office locations 
and clients nationally to lead and deliv- 
er large, complex client engagements 
that identify, design, and implement 
creative strategic sustainability, busi- 
ness, and technology solutions to 
clients to create a strategic, competi- 
tive advantage, and Enhance Automo- 
tive and Manufacturing industry 
clients' success with transformation 
initiatives through gathering informa- 
tion and documenting existing opera- 
tions, comparison against relevant in- 
dustry benchmarks, and propose alter- 
native practices. Reqts: Bachelor's de- 
gree or foreign equivalent degree in 
Engineering (any). Business Adminis- 
tration, Management or a related field. 
Five years of progressively responsib- 
le experience providing business pro- 
cess optimization services to compa- 
nies in the Automotive and Manufac- 
turing industries. Must have five years 
of experience with: Conducting strate- 
gic analysis and providing recommen- 
dations through the analysis of compa- 
ny needs and assessment of financial 
market reports and data including Ca- 
pital IQ, IBIS World, Kennedy, and Ala- 
cra; Facilitating the implementation of 
sourcing strategies including Total Cost 
of Ownership (TCO) model develop- 
ment and Request for Proposal (RFP) 
issuance using Ariba and Emptoris e- 
sourcing tools as well as analysis of 
contracts, licensing, and supplier nego- 
tiations; Implementing future product 
strategy using Noise, Vibrations and 
Harshness (NVH) Comparison, Interi- 
or/Exterior, and Standard Perfor- 
mance Evaluation Corporation (SPEC) 
benchmarking data from competitor 
product evaluations; Analyzing market 
research utilizing competitor vehicle 
external and internal benchmarking, 
teardown analysis, mystery shopping, 
and Primary Customer Insight Deve- 
lopment; Developing business cases 
and executing Product Lifecycle Man- 
agement (PLM) strategy for Automo- 
tive and Manufacturing companies; 
and Applying lean manufacturing met- 
hodologies, including Six Sigma, Value 
Stream Mapping, Just-In-Time, and 
Kanban, as well as Continuous Im- 
provement techniques, including Kai- 
zen, DMAIC and Ishikawa diagrams 
to optimize business practices. 80% 
travel required. To apply visit 
https://jobs2.deloitte.com/us/en/ 
and enter XGGS1 8FC061 7NYC1 in the 
"Search jobs" field. 

"Deloitte" means Deloitte LLP 8. its 
subsidiaries. Please see 
www.deloitte.com/us/about for a de- 
tailed description of the legal structure 
of Deloitte LLP 8c its subsidiaries. De- 
loitte LLP 8. its subsidiaries are equal 
opportunity employers. 
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CONSULTING 

Deloitte Consulting LLP seeks a Mana- 
ger, Strategy 8c Operations, Supply 
Chain 8c Manufacturing in New York, 
NYand various unanticipated Deloitte 
office locations and client sites nation- 
ally to employ programmatic ap- 
proaches, leverage analytics capabili- 
ties, and offer managed services 
that can help improve top-line growth, 
lower costs, reduce response times 
and increase productivity for clients. 
Improve the effectiveness and efficien- 
cy of the planning, engineering, 
sourcing, manufacturing, and delivery/ 
logistics of clients' business processes 
to create a strategic, competitive ad- 
vantage. Rqmts: Master's degree or 
foreign equivalent degree in Business 
Administration, Management, or a 
related field. Must have three years 
of experience providing strategic 
consulting services to clients in the 
financial services industry on 
behalf of a global consulting company. 
Must have three years of experience 
with: Conducting industry research and 
analysis utilizing ISI Emerging Mark- 
ets, Gartner, Forrester, Economist 
Intelligence Unit (EIU) and Capital IQ 
data to develop benchmarks and best 
practices; Supporting negotiations with 
vendors, defining process checkpoints 
and enablers, and assisting with con- 
tract authoring utilizing Vendor Life- 
cycle Management techniques; Per- 
forming spend analysis, TCO model de- 
velopment, and RFP issuance by ana- 
lyzing contract and licensing, negotiat- 
ing with suppliers, and utilizing Empto- 
ris to develop sourcing strategies; 
Implementing leading practices for 
Contract Management processes to 
effectively manage contract publish- 
ing, negotiations, amendments, and 
compliance; Performing Risk, Tableau, 
SPSS, and statistical analysis, using 
ANOVA and Monte-Carlo Simulation, 
to train practitioners in project optimi- 
zation; Architecting project plans, 
resource allocation, budgets, timelines 
and business cases using MS Project; 
and Rendering recommendations on 
strategic business model transforma- 
tions, cross-functional strategies, and 
management changes. In the alterna- 
tive, the employer will accept a Bache- 
lor's degree or foreign equivalent 
degree in the stated field plus five 
years of progressively responsible 
experience. Any suitable combination 
of education, training or experience is 
acceptable. 50% travel required. 

To apply visit 

https://jobs2.deloitte.com/us/en/ 
and enter XGGS1 8FC061 7N YC4 in the 
"Search jobs" field. 

"Deloitte" means Deloitte LLP & its 
subsidiaries. Please see 
www.deloitte.com/us/about fora 
detailed description of the legal struc- 
ture of Deloitte LLP & its subsidiaries. 
Deloitte LLP & its subsidiaries are 
equal opportunity employers. 


CONSULTING 

Deloitte Consulting LLP seeks a 
Manager, Strategy & Operations, Busi- 
ness Model Transformation in New 
York, NY & various unanticipated 
Deloitte office locations & client sites 
nationally to oversee bus dvlpmnt 
team which evaluates, analyses, 8c 
formulates strategies for bus growth. 
Assist clients in dvlping Shared Servi- 
ces org & improve back-office efficien- 
cies by eliminating duplication & 
streamlining processes. Reqts: Bach 
deg or equiv in Buss Admin, Engg 
(any), Mgmt or rel + 5 yrs of progres- 
sively responsible exp providing con- 
sulting svcs to clients in the Retail 
and C8JP industries. In alt, employer 
will accept a Master's deg in a stated 
field + 3 yrs of exp. 80% travel req. 

To apply, visit 

https://jobs2.deloitte.com/us/en/ 

& enter XTSI18FC0617NYC2 in the 
"Search jobs" field. 

"Deloitte" means Deloitte LLP and its 
subsidiaries. Please see 
www.deloitte.com/us/about fora 
detailed description of the legal struc- 
ture of Deloitte LLP and its subsidia- 
ries. Deloitte LLP 8. its subsidiaries are 
equal opportunity employers. 


CONSULTING 

Senior Associate, Strategy Consulting 
(Mult. Pos.) PricewaterhouseCoopers 
Advisory Services LLC, New York, NY. 
Identify, clarify 8c resolve complex 
issues critical to a client's strategic 8c 
operating success. Req. Bach's deg. or 
foreign equiv. in Bus Admin, Stats, 
Econ or rel. + 2 yrs rel. work exp. T rav- 
el up to 80% req. Apply by mail, refer- 
encing Job Code NY1328, Attn: HR 
SSC/Talent Management, 4040 W. Boy 
Scout Blvd, T ampa, FL 33607. 


Consultants sought by InfusionDEV 
LLC, NY, NY to manage projects & 
dvlp tchncl solutions, etc. May req. 
travel &/or relocation to work at vari- 
ous client sites in unanticipated Iocs, 
throughout the US. Deg'd applicants, 
exp'd w/Backbone, Marionette, Coffe- 
Script, etc.. Send resume to 
mariap@infusion.com 8. incl 
Ref. #NY1 769 in the subject line. 


Core Developer (FPGA)- (NYC)- Re- 
sponsible for planning, developing, an- 
alyzing, implementing 8c maintaining 
field-programmable gate array 
(FPGA) hardware for financial trading 
systems. Design, program, test & mo- 
dify hardware utilizing advanced Sys- 
temVerilog, Tel, Make, 8. Shell script- 
ing. Use C, C++ 8c Python for hardware 
verification 8. device management, in- 
cluding Linux driver development. Im- 
plement new protocols & interfaces to 
support expansion into new markets. 
Implement low latency hardware solu- 
tions for accelerating existing trading 
infrastructure. Develop 8. maintain 
proprietary software tools to manage 
trading operations 8. related FPGA 
hardware. Troubleshoot systems 8c ap- 
plications to resolve problems in FPGA 
hardware as well as software. Eva- 
luate business unit requests for new or 
modified programs & FPGA hardware 
solutions. Ensure that network opera- 
tions, data storage, & distribution ser- 
ver systems are maintained at maxi- 
mum levels. Req's: Master's in Compu- 
ter Engineering or Computer Science 8< 
18 months of exp in the position offered 
or in an acceleration architect or deve- 
loper position. All req'd exp must have 
included developing advanced FPGA 
architectures for low latency, high per- 
formance computing systems; pro- 
gramming Linux drivers for low-level 
control of hardware platforms; & deve- 
loping EDA tools for FPGA board de- 
sign & testing. Contact: Roberta Yuan, 
Hudson River Trading LLC, 32 Old Slip, 
30th FI, New York, NY 10005. 


Creative Director for Droga5, LLC in 
Manh oversee creative dvlpmnt for 
global print, radio, television, web, digi- 
tal & multimedia advertising; imple- 
ment creative process; manage 
dvlpmnt of creative advertising ideas & 
campaign strategy; supervise creative 
team; dvlp creative pitches Bachelor of 
Arts + 2 yrs of exp in job offered re- 
quired. Employer will accept either 3- 
year or 4-year Bachelor's degree Re- 
spond AT/Droga5 PO Bx 4241 NYC 
10163 


Customer Success Manager (Komodo 
Health, Inc.) New York, NY. Serve as 
the primary contact and advocate 
across multiple Top 20 biopharmaceu- 
tical customers, working consistently 
to meet or exceed client expectations 
on Enterprise SaaS Healthcare Data 
Analytics platform deployments and 
consulting/analytics projects. Komodo 
Health is transforming predictive ana- 
lysis in healthcare with a groundbreak- 
ing platform that leverages real-time 
data to improve healthcare decision- 
making. Send resume to: Web Sun, Ko- 
modo Health, Inc., 175 Varick Street, 
New York, New York 10014. 


Developer-Financial Services II (Mul- 
tiple Positions) in New York, NY sought 
by Headstrong Services LLC to act as 
domain SME. Convert client tech specs 
8c biz reqs to dev plans 8c code for app 
mods to optimize web-based fin srvs 
app platforms. HQ'ed in New York, NY 
w/ travel t/out the U.S. Related Mast- 
er's deg 8c 2 years of related exp, or 
Bachelor's deg 8c 5 years of prog resp 
post-Bachelor's related exp required. 
Foreign deg equiv accepted. Resume/ 
cover letter to: A. Byrapogula, 51 JFK 
Parkway, 4th Floor, Short Hills, NJ 
07078. Indicate code "HSDFSIINY0617" 
when applying. Headstrong is an EOE. 


Director- Business Analysis - (job loca- 
tion: New York, NY) - Manage produc- 
tion support for Global Financial 
Crimes Compliance (GFCC) system. 
Develop dashboard, metrics, & report- 
ing req's for GFCC system. Develop de- 
tailed business, data feed, 8c data pro- 
cess req's for compliance-related ini- 
tiatives. Propose technical 8c data solu- 
tions 8c implement solutions upon busi- 
ness approval. Write 8c code logical & 
physical database descriptions. Ana- 
lyze data 8c draw accurate inferences 
in accord w / objectives of analysis. 
Write 8c code logical & physical data- 
base descriptions. Create mapping do- 
cuments to facilitate database testing 
8. understanding of data flow across 
systems. Determine methodologies 8c 
procedures for carrying out effective 
data analysis. Develop standards 8< 
guidelines for use 8c acquisition of soft- 
ware 8c to protect valuable informa- 
tion. Assist in development of global IT 
strategy document, including compati- 
bility models. Req's: Bachelor's degree 
in Electronics Engineering or Compu- 
ter Engineering 8c five yrs of post- 
Bachelor's progressive exp in position 
offered or in a Senior Programmer An- 
alyst or Oracle Data Associate posi- 
tion. Three yrs of the req'd exp must 
have included managing production 
support for a GFCC system; developing 
dashboard, metrics, 8c reporting req's 
for GFCC system; writing 8c coding logi- 
cal 8c physical database descriptions; 8c 
creating mapping documents to facili- 
tate database testing & understanding 
of data flow across systems. Contact: 
Elizbeth Rogers, S8cP Global Inc., 55 
Water St, NY, NY 10121. Ref. #552. 


Director, Technical Product Manage- 
ment for New York, NY office sought 
by NBCUniversal Media, LLC to lead 
the design and development of Com- 
pass, NBCU's programming platform. 
Lead Compass Re-platforming techno- 
logy initiative to architecturally trans- 
form Compass into a modern scalable 
web-based platform. Related Bache- 
lor's degree, or foreign degree equi- 
valent, and 8 years of progressively re- 
sponsible post-Bachelor's experience 
required. The position requires some 
experience with all of the following: 
leading a product group to provide 
software development, enhancement, 
maintenance and support services; full 
software development lifecycle work- 
ing directly with business users; man- 
aging large business enterprise plat- 
forms built on modern web architec- 
ture; serving as a functional and techni- 
cal design expert for supporting Media 
TV Entertainment 8. Programming; 
working in media industry focused on 
TV business for Content Planning and 
Acquisition, Scheduling and Finance 
business processes; acquired Content 
contract management business pro- 
cess for managing the rights and pay- 
ment schedules; TV Linear program 
scheduling that includes various work- 
flows; technical architecture in modern 
web, integration, and database techno- 
logies; technical design in Ul and Cloud 
platform services; data analysis using 
Business Intelligence tools and frame- 
works; developing complex and multi- 
tenant applications; developing soft- 
ware application platforms using Java/ 
J2E E and Microsoft technologies; data- 
base development using Enterprise 
quality RDBMS Oracle; design and de- 
velopment of modern responsive web 
design; automation assessment using 
industry standard tools; and working 
with offshore vendors and managing 
large distributed teams. If interested, 
please reference Job # 34290BR and 
send resume to Tiffany Kamani, T alent 
Acquisition Recruiter, NBCUniversal 
Media, LLC, 100 Universal City Plaza, 
Suite 2400, Universal City, CA 91608 to 
apply for this position. NBCUniversal 
Media, LLC is an equal opportunity 
employer. NBCUniversal Media, LLC 
will only employ those who are legally 
authorized to work in the U.S. for this 
opening. Any offer of employment is 
conditioned upon the successful com- 
pletion of a background investigation 
and drug screen. 


Director, Head of Application Develop- 
ment (New York, NY)- Lead and man- 
age the development of software appli- 
cations for hedge fund and asset man- 
agement activities using .NET; SQL 
Server 2008; SQL Stored Procedures, 
Triggers, and Functions; C#; Win 
Forms; MS Excel VBA; Subversion or 
other source control systems; object 
oriented programming (OOP); WCF; 
LINQ, Nhibernate, or other ORM for 
Operations, Strategy/Research, Risk, 
and Investment teams. Establish 
project requirements, priorities, and 
deadlines, as well as manage resour- 
ces across multiple software develop- 
ment projects. Min Req: Bachelor's de- 
gree in Computer Science, Computer 
Engineering, or related field and 5 
years of software development exper- 
ience in financial services industry or 
Master's degree in Computer Science, 
Computer Engineering, or related field 
and 2 years of software development 
experience in financial services indus- 
try in job offered or related occupation. 
Experience must include developing 
software applications for financial ser- 
vices operations using: .NET; SQL Ser- 
ver 2008; SQL Stored Procedures, Trig- 
gers, and Functions; C#; Win Forms; 
MS Excel VBA; Subversion; object or- 
iented programming (OOP); WCF; and 
LINQ or Nhibernate. Qualified appli- 
cants send resumes to: Rose Mackel, 
MKP Capital Management, LLC, Job 
Code: 2016-1143, MKP Capital Manage- 
ment LLC, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, NY 10022 


Director, Quantitative Developer (NY, 
NY) sought by Barclays Capital Inc. to 
dsgn, devlp, & spprt algo eTrdng sys 
for glbl fin svcs firm. Req Master's deg 
or for equiv in Comp Sci, Comp Eng, or 
els rltd fid + 4 yrs exp as rltd Quant Dev 
or SW Eng role for glbl fin svcs firm. 
Dmnstr exp must incl: Using SDLC pre- 
eses, tsting sys 8c obj orient SW dsgn; 
Wrting 8c rviewing algo trding SW; 
Prvding perf anlysis of anlytics code 8< 
using Excl, C++, Pythn 8c Perl; Biding 
algo risk 8c preing calc sys, quant anly- 
tics Ibrary & infra 8. dsgning 8. im- 
plmnting anlytics frmwrks 8c tsting 
tools. Must have knowl of perf optmza- 
tion tools, value 8c risk calc mdels 8. 
Intrst Rates (IR) prducts (Trsuries, IR 
ftures 8c IR swaps). To apply, visit https: 
//barclays.taleo.net/careersection/2/m 
oresearch.ftl, 8c enter job #00245804. 
Barclays is an EEO/AA emplyr. 


Director of QA 8c Delivery in NY, NY 
for Dow Jones 8c Company. Slct, dvlp 8c 
mng dvlpmt tms to dvlp 8. implmt proj 
reqs 8c dlvr hgh qlty cd. Apply @ 
www.jobpostingtoday.com # 87362. 


Documentary Researcher, NYC. 
Research/gather info on historical 
events and other materials for writing 
8c development of scripts for documen- 
tary films. BA + exp. Mail resumes: 
Steeplechase Films, 2095 Broadway, 
Ste 503, NY, NY 10023 


Electro Mechanical Technician in 
Queens County, NY to provide installa- 
tion, operation 8c maintenance of elec- 
tric/electronic equipment, systems 8c 
machines as Cargo Handling Systems. 
Manage, maintain, adjust materials 
handling equipment. Provide tech sup- 
port, install, maintain electrical mecha- 
nical machines 8< electrical supply 8. 
AB 8c SD PLC programs. Able to troub- 
leshoot 8c repair electronic equipment. 
Req: 2 yrs exp w / electro mechanical 
components. Send resumes to: ETNA 
Prestige Technology, Inc., 46 Harriet 
Place, Lynbrook, NY 11563. Attn: HR 


Energy Engineer needed by 
NY Conservation Services Corp. in 
Flushing, NY. Dsgn, dvlp energy rltd 
projects; conduct energy audits for 
commercial buildings; evaluate energy 
consumption 8c identify conservation 
measures; use Auto CAD to perform 
energy modeling. Reqmt: Master Deg 
in energy engg or rltd field. Mail CV to 
NYCS, 3609 Main St., Unit 201, 

Flushing, NY, 11 354. 


ENGINEER - Peloton Interactive, Inc. 
seeks Senior Android Engineer for 125 
W. 25th St., New York, NY office. Du- 
ties: Will be senior member of en- 
gineering team responsible for im- 
proving, creating, developing and im- 
plementing applications on custom An- 
droid-based system in a manner that is 
responsive to consumer needs. Duties 
include: A. Develop new product fea- 
tures and applications on custom An- 
droid-based system; B. Lead Android 
architecture discussion and evolve An- 
droid architecture; C. Lead peer code 
review; D. Participate in product fea- 
ture discussion and technical assess- 
ment of new product features. This is a 
senior role, reports directly to the Chief 
Technology Officer, and supervises 3 
Android Engineers. Requirements: 
Master's in Information Networking, 
Computer Science or related field and 3 
yrs exp. working as Android Software 
Engineer or in position involving simi- 
lar duties and technical capabilities; or 
Bachelor's in Information Networking, 
Computer Science or related field and 5 
years of progressive experience work- 
ing as Android Software Engineer or in 
position involving similar duties and 
technical capabilities. Experience must 
include: assessment of feasibility of de- 
veloping required application design 
within time and resource constraints 
and creation of project plan detailing 
timing and resource requirements; de- 
velopment of object oriented software 
applications on Android using Java (in- 
cluding Java concurrency library) and 
Android Software Development Kit; 
work with file versioning software (git 
or svn) and database management 
system software, including SQL; work 
with web technologies and Linux; work 
with development environment soft- 
ware, including Eclipse and Apache 
Maven, on development and publica- 
tion of Google Play application; deve- 
lopment of unit testing for own code; 
analysis of business requirements and 
experience working with customer 
support teams to ascertain consumer 
needs. Submit resumes to Peloton In- 
teractive, c/o Amy Stoldt, 125 W. 25th 
Street, 1 1 th Floor, New York, NY 1 0001 . 


ENGINEERING 

Senior Delivery Engineer, New York, 
NY Design, coding and testing of 
both client and server components, 
maintain and enhance the clients spe- 
cific installations of Fidessa's platform, 
assist in the design, coding and testing 
of both client and server components 
of Fidessa's platform, including GUI 
design and coding in tel, Java, C++ 
and xml. On the server utilizing tel, 
expression evaluator (a proprietary 
scripting language), java, xml and 
SQ and Database administration 
and UNIX. 

Requirement: 

Education: Bachelor's degree in Com- 
puter Science/Engineering or foreign 
equivalent, 36 months experience as 
an Implementation Consultant & C++, 
Fix. Interested applicants, please email 
your resume to: 

Gabriela.Sutherland@fidessa.com 
or mail to: Attn: Gabriela Sutherland, 
Fidessa Corporation, 17 State Street, 
181th Floor, New York, NY 10004. 


Engineering: Global Dealer Network 
Performance Manager, New York, NY, 
General Motors. Plan, manage, dvlp 
8<improve performance standards 
dashboard web tool system of Dealer 
Network, with Marketing, Certified 
Pre-Owned, Retail, Customer Satisfac- 
tion Index (CSI), ScBrand Standards 
(incldg Dealer Training 8<Dealer Ser- 
vice) big data analytics, incldg sales 
performance, customer experience, 
marketing advertising activity, 8,brand 
standards such as display, people, 
brand, 8<customer reporting. Improve 
focus on intelligent technology utiliza- 
tion incldg advanced technology sys- 
tems to improve customer experience 
Scdealer technologies. Analyze 8dm- 
prove dashboard system analysis 
8<metrics Sdmprove U.S. &global dea- 
ler network Seperformance. Analyze, 
set Sccontinuously improve brand stan- 
dards 8<web tool system to improve 
customer exp. Dvlp Sdmplement cus- 
tomer-focused dealer incentives sys- 
tems. Master's degree in any En- 
gineering or Computer Science field. 12 
mos experience as Dealer Network 
Dvlpmt Manager, Customer Exper- 
ience Strategy Scanning Manager or 
related, dvlpg Sdmplementing automo- 
tive dealer network analysis system 
incldg Marketing, Retail, CSI, Brand 
Standards, 8cDealer Training/Service 
big data analytics incldg sales perfor- 
mance, customer exp, Sdmarketing ad- 
vertising activity, 8<ensuring advance- 
ment of customer experience through 
dvlpmt &implementation of customer- 
focused dealer incentives system. Mail 
resume to Ref#81, GM Global Mobility, 
300 Renaissance Center, MC:482-C32- 
D44, Detroit, Ml 48265. 


Engineering Manager, Gas Distribu- 
tion Engineering sought by National 
Grid USA Service Co., Inc. (Hicksville, 
NY) to serve a lead role in conducting 
quantitative 8c risk analysis of distribu- 
tion pipeline n/work of National Grid in 
the U.S. Req.: Bach's deg. in Civil Engg 
or Mechanical Engg (or foreign equiv) 
+ 5 yrs relevant exp in gas systms/as- 
sets engg at a multinational utility co. 
incl exp in conducting quantitative & 
risk analysis of distribution pipeline 
n/work; establishing CapEx Efficiency 
Metrics/Scoreboard w/ reference to 
leaks per mile, O&M spend per LDC, 
customer interruptions; creating gas 
temperature & pressure variation 
models for downstream regulator sta- 
tions; and establish frost impact for 
cast iron main using robust tempera- 
ture-break analysis. To apply go to: 
https://careers.nationalgridus.com/ 
Req. 20170119. EOE. 


Engineering: Jones Lang LaSalle 
Americas, Inc. seeks Reliability Main- 
tenance Engineer in East Syracuse, 
NY to execute performance evals 8. 
predictions in order to improve the 
safety, reliability, 8. maintainability of 
eng. products &. sys. Develop, test, & 
evaluate integrated sys. to ensure opti- 
mal performance while maintaining 
quality, cost, & performance. Develop, 
coordinate, & conduct tech, reliability 
studies 8. evals of eng. design concepts. 
Up to 5% domestic travel. Apply to 
www.jll.com/careers. Job# 59576BR. E- 
OAAE M/F/DV 


Engineering: Front End Engineer: NY, 
NY- Resp. for dev/maintenance of 
front end aspects of partner products 
and custom pages; perform modifica- 
tion of existing platform; write product 
specs and develop features; maintain 
and optimize code; dev solutions to fea- 
tures and functions; MS Comp Sci or rel 
field + 2 yrs exp. Resumes to Dailymo- 
tion, Inc. 156 5th Ave, #704 NY, NY 
10010 


Executive Director, Internal Audit- 
(NYC)- Responsible for annual risk as- 
sessment 8. global audit plan develop- 
ment. Oversee the global financial & 
operational audit teams based in New 
York 8c India 8. lead global internal au- 
dit plan execution. Supervise Internal 
Audit Managers. Provide technical ac- 
counting & audit guidance. Review 8c 
edit Audit Reports, including Executive 
Summaries, Overviews, 8c detailed Ob- 
servations. Req's: Bachelor's degree in 
Accounting (will accept two yrs of exp 
in position offered or as Internal Audit 
Manager in lieu of Bachelor's degree) 
plus an additional three yrs of exp in 
the position offered or as an Internal 
Audit Manager, ERS Manager, or ERS 
Sr. Consultant. Two yrs of req'd exp 
must have included publishing 8c/or 
media industry expe; managing audits 
of offshore operations; 8c managing in- 
ternal audit 8c risk assignments at a Big 
4 Accounting Firm. 

Contact: James Ireland, Time Inc., 225 
Liberty St, NY, NY 10281. 


Fashion Designer: Steven Alan Opera- 
tions LLC, New York, NY. Req'd Bach- 
elor's degree in fashion design related. 
Resume to Steven Alan Operations, PO 
Box 1011, New York, NY 10013. 

Ref #931395 


Finance: Morgan Stanley Smith Bar- 
ney LLC seeks a Business Analyst 
(AVP) in NY, NY to work w/ team of 
bus. strategy, user exp & technology 
prof'ls to provide effective 8c timely 
platform 8c mobile solutions to serve 
bus. needs of Fin'l Advisors, Client Srvc 
Associates 8c branch admin/mgmt 
teams as well as end client needs. 
Req's Bachelor's in Comp Eng'g, CS, or 
rel. field of study 8c 6 yrs exp in position 
offered or 6 yrs exp as Consultant, 
Softw Engr, or rel. occupation. Will ac- 
cept any amount of exp w/ following 
skills: prep'g bus. use cases for content 
mgmt sys incl investigating bus. case 
options; assessing benefits accord, to 
different types; identifying major risks 
to bus. case; carrying out cost/benefit 
analysis using quantitative & qualita- 
tive techniques; conducing solution fea- 
sibility analysis for content mgmt sys 
incl prototype bldg; time boxing; con- 
ducting usability studies; facilitating 
req't elicitation workshops; prep'g bus. 
req'ts docs; prep'g sys req't specs; 
prep'g RFPs (request of purchase) for 
vendor products; prep'g solution eva- 
luatn proposals (make/buy analysis); 
root cause analysis; writing use cases 
8. user stories; prep'g UAT & imple- 
mentation approach; content mgmt 
sys; HTML; dbase; ALM; QTP; UX de- 
sign; conduct usability testing; training; 
8t Microsoft tools incl Excel & Power- 
Point. To apply, visit 
http://www.morganstanley.com/about/ 
careers/careersearch.html Scroll down 
8c enter 3092368 as "Job Number" & 
click "Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 

Finance-Assistant Vice President (New 
York, NY): Analyze volatility, dividend 
8c borrow curves for stocks 8c indices in 
structured trading books against exter- 
nal consensus market data providers 8c 
ensure trading desk is marked to mark- 
et for all OTC equity derivative pro- 
ducts with market consensus marks. 
Compute second order volatility re- 
serve on forward starting unlimited 
downside cliquet options with periodic 
strike resets 8c analyze impacts of 
over-hedges primarily used to mitigate 
pin risk on callable yield notes, range 
accruals, Asian options 8c OTC equity 
derivative barrier trades. Compute va- 
luation provisions on Accelerated 
Share Repurchase (ASR) trades 8c pro- 
vide trading desk 8. bank regulators 
with rationale behind valuation provi- 
sions 8c adjustments utilizing know- 
ledge of risk based profit 8. loss attribu- 
tion for OTC equity derivative products 
8c pricing calculations. Utilize Excel 
VBA to price OTC equity derivative op- 
tions on pricing spreadsheets 8> query 
databases 8c risk management plat- 
forms to retrieve valuations. Apply 
knowledge of US GMP regulations to 
value structured equity derivatives. 
Req's Master's degr plus 2 yrs exp. 
Please forward your resume to Credit 
Suisse, P.O. Box Y407ECSNY, 
71 Fifth Ave., 5 FI., New York, NY 10003. 
No phone calls. 


FINANCE 

Manager, Advisory Financial Risk 
Management (Multiple Positions) 
KPMG LLP, New York, NY. Advise 
banking 8c gov't-sponsored enterprise 
clients throughout deal lifecycle on 
fixed income, structured products. 
Req'ts Incl: Master's degree in Bus. Ad- 
min., Fin., Econ., Math., or rel. disc, or 
foreign equiv. +2 yrs. of rel. work exp.; 
OR Bach's degree in Bus. Admin., Fin., 
Econ., Math., or a rel. disc, or foreign 
equiv. +5 yrs. of post-bach's, progres- 
sive rel. work exp. Employer will ac- 
cept any suitable comb, of edu., train- 
ing, or exp. Apply online at: 
http://www.kpmg.apply2jobs.com and 
type req. #66348 in the keyword search 
box. Please contact 

us-hrscatsadmin@kpmg.com if you 
have any difficulty in applying. If of- 
fered employment, must have legal 
right to work in the U.S. EOE. KPMG 
offers a comprehensive compensation 
and benefits package. No phone calls 
or agencies please. KPMG, an equal 
opportunity employer/disability/veter- 
an. KPMG maintains a drug- free work- 
place. 2017 KPMG LLP, a Delaware li- 
mited liability partnership and the U.S. 
member firm of the KPMG network of 
independent member firms affiliated 
with KPMG International Cooperative 
("KPMG International"), a Swiss entity. 
All rights reserved. 
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Finance: Morgan Stanley & Co. LLC 
seeks a Prime Brokerage Relationship 
Manager (Executive Director) in NY, 
NY to manage relationship of multi- 
million dollar hedge fund portfolios 
across multiple products 8c strategies. 
Req's Bachelor's in Fin, Bus. Admin, or 
rel. field 8c 7 yrs exp in position offered 
or as Client Service Rep, Associate, VP, 
or rel. occupation. Req's 7 yrs exp 
w/following: exp w/ hedge funds & 
managing relationship 8c connectivity 
betw client & Firm in entirety; exp w/ 
underlying strategies that funds em- 
ploy (Equity Long Short, Multi- 
strategy, multi-mgr, quantitative 8c cre- 
dit) 8< impact strategies have on Firm's 
balance sheet, financing costs, 8c risk 
mgmt settings; exp w/ hedge fund 
structure, specifically '40 Act, UCITS, 8c 
Onshore/Offshore vehicles; exp w/ 
Risk Mgmt, w/specific reference to as- 
set based lending, 8< exp advising 
clients on risk req't changes based on 
individual portfolios; exp w/ link betw 
directional exposure, concentration, 8< 
liquidity as pertains to risk; exp w/ ex- 
isting regulatory landscape 8c upcom- 
ing changes as they pertain to industry, 
incl Basel III regs, CFTC, SEC, 8. FED 
implemented regs; exp w/ FED regu- 
lated margin policy 8c how it is applied 
to clients' portfolios; exp w/ consulting 
practices, incl vendor selection, staf- 
fing, IT resources, operating mgmt 
sys's, OTC derivative pre-matching 
tools, 8c PB platforms; exp w/ HF capi- 
tal, sources, 8c flow; exp w/running 
client due diligence meetings 8c inves- 
tor due diligence questionnaires; exp 
w/equity swaps, incl how they are trad- 
ed, booked 8c reconciled, 8c exp w/ cash 
flows 8c collateral w/ regards to tri- 
party 8c bilateral structures; exp w/ do- 
cumentation req'ts 8c process to take 
fund live incl fund docs, PBA, ISDA, 
ETA, 8c Listed Option Agreement; exp 
w/ Listed Derivative products, exchan- 
ges traded, clearing process, 8c how 
they are incorporated to risk models; 
exp w/ leading client meetings 8c con- 
ference calls; exp liaising 1:1 w / CIOs, 
COOs, 8c CFOs of bus's; exp w/ sale 8c 
repurchase agreements, documenta- 
tion req'd (MRA), 8c how assets are 
funded; exp liaising w/ 3rd party provi- 
ders 8. competitors; 8< exp organizing 
events 8c roundtables in hedge fund in- 
dustry, focused on connecting hedge 
fund officers w/ peers. Req's comple- 
tion of Series 7,63, 9 8c 10. To apply, visit 
http://www.morganstanley.com/about/ 
careers/careersearch.html Scroll down 
8c enter "3089033" as "Job Number" 8c 
click "Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 


Finance: MPG Operations LLC seeks 
Research Analyst - Equities Relative 
Value (Energy Team) in NY, NY, to an- 
alyze oil 8c gas exploration 8c produc- 
tion (E8cP) co.'s, incl updating 8c main- 
taining detailed fin'l models. Req'mts: 
Bachelor's or equiv in Fin'c, Econ, or 
rel field 8c 3 yrs exp in job offered or rel 
occupation: conducting fin'l modeling 
of oil 8c gas exploration 8c production 
(E8cP) co.'s for global fin'l institution; 
analyzing type curves, well declines 8c 
field performance data; dvlpng 8c main- 
taining client relationships in oil 8c gas 
E8cP sector; analyzing geology of vari- 
ous US basins 8< drivers of reservoirs; 
utilizing valuation techniques incl dis- 
counted cash flow models 8. compa- 
rables to rank absolute & relative 
values; 8c applying E8cP acc'tg 8c eco- 
nomic standards. Domestic travel 
req'd approx once per mo. Submit re- 
sume to recruiting@mlp.com 8c indi- 
cate job code DM0601 17NYT. MPG 
Operations LLC is an EOE. No appli- 
cant for employment w/MPG Opera- 
tions LLC shall be subjected to discri- 
mination because of race, color, sex, 
national origin, religion, disability, age, 
reprisal for engaging in anti- 
discrimination activities, protected ge- 
netic information, sexual orientation or 
parental status. 


Finance-Investor Solutions Associate 
(New York, NY): Analyze equity deri- 
vatives pricing requests for insurance 
fixed index annuity hedging. Assist with 
new product development for fixed in- 
dex annuity products. Create monitor- 
ing 8c back-testing tools for new fixed 
index annuity products. Explain risks, 
payoffs 8c pricing of complex deriva- 
tives products to institutional investors. 
Analyze collateral agreements 8c their 
impact on derivative pricing. Assist 
with reviewing 8c ensuring the competi- 
tive pricing of institutional structured 
notes on the primary market. Assist 
different desks (equity cash, convertib- 
les sales 8c trading 8c equity deriva- 
tives) to optimize institutional notes 
business opportunities. Analyze pricing 
of light exotics derivatives for institu- 
tional investors. Develop trading ideas 
via light exotics derivatives based off 
current macro events. Automate 
processes in VBA & run analytics in R. 
Apply knowledge of options valuation 
models 8c financial forecasting tech- 
niques covering earnings 8c revenue. 
Req's Master's degr plus 2 yrs exp. 
Please forward your resume to Credit 
Suisse, P.O. Box MT-248, 71 Fifth Ave., 5 
FI., New York, NY 10003. 
No phone calls. 


Finance-VP, Equity Derivatives Trad- 
ing (New York, NY): Trade equity op- 
tions for hedge fund & pension/insur- 
ance fund clients 8. monitor the resul- 
tant risk. Analyze, price 8c execute equi- 
ty option 8c stock trades in large sizes. 
Mark 8< monitor consumer 8c industrial 
stocks' volatility surfaces 8c understand 
the nuances of how they move in dif- 
ferent market conditions. Liaise with 
sales team to generate business by 
identifying 8c meeting clients' needs. 
Pitch derivative ideas based on clients' 
current views & positions. Meet clients 
to better understand their investing re- 
quirements 8. how company could help 
them. Ensure the smooth booking 8c 
settlement of trades, which involves 
liaising with the middle 8c back office, 8c 
if necessary, the exchanges where the 
trades were executed. Ensure all risk 8c 
P8cL for the day is signed off accurate- 
ly 8c provide daily commentary of 
market observations 8c thoughts. Req's 
Master's degr plus 3 yrs exp or Bache- 
lor's degr plus 5 yrs exp. Req's FINRA 
Series 7, 55, 8c 63 licenses. 

Please forward your resume to Credit 

Suisse, P.O. Box Y291CSNY, 71 Fifth 
Ave., 5 FI., New York, NY 10003. 

No phone calls. 


FINANCE- RSL Investments II Corpor- 
ation seeks Managing Director in New 
York, NY. Managing Director will work 
directly with the Chief Executive Offi- 
cer (CEO) and Investment Committee 
to evaluate and monitor existing and 
prospective investments, ensuring 
continuous market feedback and con- 
tributing to the decision making pro- 
cess. Requirements: Bachelor's degree 
or foreign equivalent degree in Fi- 
nance, Economics, Business Adminis- 
tration or related field. Must have at 
least 5 years of progressively respon- 
sible experience providing financial 
services to more than 200 high net 
worth individuals or corporations in al- 
ternative asset products and advising 
on alternative investment or hedging 
products, including pricing and struc- 
turing credit, interest rate, currency, 
commodity and equity derivatives. 
20% travel domestically and interna- 
tionally required. Must have designa- 
tion as a Chartered Financial Analyst 
(CFA). Please email Kia Lee at 
Klee@rslmgmt.com for complete list 
of requirements and instruction on how 
to apply. 


Finance: Morgan Stanley Bank N.A. 8, 
Co. LLC seeks Treasury Analyst (Man- 
ager) in NY, NY to serve as member of 
Bank Treasury team w/i Corp Treasu- 
ry. Req's Bachelor's in Math, Acc'tg, or 
closely rel field & 3 yrs exp. in position 
offered or 3 yrs exp as Fin'l Analyst, 
Quantitative Analyst, Associate, or rel 
occupation. Req's 2 yrs exp in ALM 
(Asset Liability Mgmt), balance sheet 
mgmt, or balance & mrkt forecasting 
role. Will accept any amount of exp 
w/following skills: treasury, gen'l fin'c 
principles, commercial banking indus- 
try, 8. ALM structure/funding models 
of US banking sector; prep'g mgmt pre- 
sentations 8. presenting to mgmt; finc'l 
forecasting 8. stress testing for capital 
planning; hands-on exp w/VBA coding 
for MS Excel, MS Access, & SQL dbase 
prog'g; 8. advanced stat concepts & 
modeling techniques. To apply, visit 
http://www.morganstanley.com/about 
/careers/careersearch.htm I Scrol I 
down 8. enter 3093660 as "Job Number" 
8. click "Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 


Finance: UBS Business Solutions US 
LLC seeks Assoc. Directors, Integrated 
Middle Office Specialists in NY, NY to 
execute current controls to ensure inte- 
grity & accuracy of firm's books 8c re- 
cords 8. create new controls. Req'mts: 
Bachelor's or equiv in Bus. Admin, 
Econ, Fin'c or rel field & 5 yrs exp. in 
job offered or rel position: performing 
product control; performing equity de- 
rivatives risk analysis 8. control; ana- 
lyzing daily P8.L; reviewing booking & 
valuation of trades for equity products 
such as options, swaps, spreads, com- 
modities, interest rate products & fu- 
tures; 8. utilizing MS Excel, Access, 
Word, Bloomberg, 8. Reuters ADP. Ap- 
ply thru apply through 
SH-ProfRecruitingCC@ubs.com. Pis 
ref. AM05182017NYT. NO CALLS PLS. 
EOE/M/F/D/V 


Finance: Interested candidates send re- 
sume to: Google Inc., PO Box 26184 San 
Francisco, CA 94126 Attn: A. Johnson. 
Please reference job # below: 
Financial Analyst (Multiple Positions) 
(New York, NY) Develop financial and 
data models and tools that provide a 
platform for Google decision making. 
#JUN2017NYC-FA Exp Incl: financial 
analysis, financial modeling, or finan- 
cial operations projects; presentation 
of financial data to relevant sharehol- 
ders; data analysis, data mining, data 
modeling, or data warehousing; and 
Business Intelligence tools, databases, 
SQL, ETL tools, or Excel. 


FINANCE-Monomoy Capital Manage- 
ment, L.P. seeks Senior Associates in 
NY, NY, to be responsible for the deve- 
lopment of investment thesis for deals 
8. completion of related transaction 
models, internal deal memos 8. other 
required analytic materials. 25% pri- 
marily domestic travel, but may in- 
clude inti. To apply & for complete du- 
ties & requirements visit http:// 
www.mcpfunds.com/careers.php/ & 
view "Senior Associates" job listing. 
Reference job# 0628641 in application. 


Finance: Carbon Disclosure Project 
(Chelsea, Manhattan) seeks Manage- 
ment Analyst. Reqs: Bachelors in 
Acctg, Finance or Business Admin + 36 
mths rel exp. Send detailed CV, writing 
sample showing facility for the position 
and 2 refs to Project Janella at 
recruitment.na@cdp.net. 


Financial: American Express Compa- 
ny seeks a Manager, Risk Manage- 
ment to perform statistical analysis, as 
well as utilize data mining and ad- 
vanced analytical skills to monitor 
portfolio performance and report re- 
sults. Create and maintain organized, 
efficient, and repeatable processes for 
monitoring portfolio performance. 
Summarize findings, develop recom- 
mendations, and present analyses to 
management in a clear, concise, con- 
vincing, and actionable format. Con- 
duct ad hoc research projects incorpor- 
ating project design, data collection 
and analysis, summarization of find- 
ings, and presentation of results. Posi- 
tion requires a Master's degree in Busi- 
ness Administration, Statistics, Mathe- 
matics, or a related field, and 2 years of 
experience querying large multi-table 
datasets and conducting data analysis. 
Demonstrated experience coding in 
SAS for data mining and manipulation 
is required. Demonstrated experience 
applying quantitative methods, includ- 
ing modeling using logistic regression, 
decision tree, and score techniques, to 
create insights and drive results is re- 
quired. Experience with SAS, SPSS, 
STATA, SQL Server, and Teradata is 
required. Demonstrated experience 
with advanced MS Excel, spreadsheet 
modeling, and spreadsheet reporting is 
required. Demonstrated experience 
with model validation, segmentation, 
statistical analysis and benchmark re- 
porting is required. Demonstrated ex- 
perience translating the results of data- 
-based analysis into non-technical 
terms and presenting findings to lead- 
ership to drive business decisions. Job 
location: New York, New York. To ap- 
ply, please visit https://careers. 
americanexpress.com/ and enter key- 
word 17007320 when prompted. Alter- 
natively, please send your resume, 
cover letter, and a copy of the ad to: 
American Express, 200 Vesey Street, 
New York, NY 10285; mail code 
01-35-04, Attn: M. Lee, Recruitment 
Operations. 

American Express is an equal opportu- 
nity employer and makes employment 
decisions without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, sexual orientation, gender 
identity, national origin, protected ve- 
teran status, disability status, or any 
other status protected by law. Click 
here to view the "EEO is the Law" pos- 
ter and supplement and the Pay T rans- 
parency Policy Statement. If the links 
do not work, please copy and paste the 
following URLs in a new browser win- 
dow: http://www.dol.gov/ofccp/regs/ 
compliance/posters/ofccpost.htm and 
https://www.dol.gov/ofccp/pdf/pay- 
transp .formatted ESQA508c.pdf. 


Financial: American Express Compa- 
ny seeks a Senior Manager, Risk Man- 
agement to develop algorithms to lev- 
erage large amounts of linked and un- 
structured data to predict and prevent 
credit and fraud risk. Perform financial 
analysis, apply credit and collection 
principles, and develop effective risk 
mitigation strategies. Analyze risk 
management issues by identifying, 
measuring, and making decisions on 
risks for case setup and treatment, 
cancellation, and reinstatement. Inter- 
face with stakeholders to create and 
drive best-in-class strategies to pre- 
vent fraud and limit credit losses and 
enable collections. Create and enhance 
core risk foundations and design blue- 
prints of next-generation risk manage- 
ment science and infrastructure. Posi- 
tion requires a Master's degree in Sta- 
tistics, Mathematics, Economics, En- 
gineering Management, Business Ad- 
ministration, or a related field, and 2 
years of enterprise-level experience 
developing analyses using big data 
technologies. Experience must include 
business intelligence, data analytics, 
management consulting, data virtuali- 
zation, and leveraged data to identify 
risk factors and actionable business in- 
sights. Experience with SQL, Java- 
Script, HTML, CSS, Tableau, Spotfire, 
and Metric Insights is required. Must 
demonstrate experience with C++, Pyt- 
hon, Ruby, R, and SAS. Experience 
with large volumes of structured and 
unstructured data, including text min- 
ing and natural language processing, is 
required. Job location: New York, New 
York. To apply, please visit 
https://careers.americanexpress.com 
and enter keyword 17007923 when 
prompted. Alternatively, please send 
your resume, cover letter, and copy of 
the ad to: American Express, 200 Ve- 
sey Street, New York, NY 10285; mail 
code 01-35-04, Attn: M. Lee, Recruit- 
ment Operations. 

American Express is an equal opportu- 
nity employer and makes employment 
decisions without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, sexual orientation, gender 
identity, national origin, protected ve- 
teran status, disability status, or any 
other status protected by law. Click 
here to view the "EEO is the Law" pos- 
ter and supplement and the Pay T rans- 
parency Policy Statement. If the links 
do not work, please copy and paste the 
following URLs in a new browser win- 
dow: http://www.dol.gov/ofccp/regs/ 
compliance/posters/ofccpost.htm and 
https://www.dol.gov/ofccp/pdf/pay- 
transp formattedESQA508c.pdf. 


Financial: American Express Compa- 
ny seeks a Manager, Risk Manage- 
ment to analyze risk management 
issues by identifying, measuring, and 
making decisions on enterprise-level 
risks. Develop algorithms to leverage 
large amounts of linked and unstruc- 
tured data to predict and prevent credit 
and fraud risk, perform financial analy- 
sis, apply underwriting principles, and 
develop effective risk mitigation and 
collection strategies. Interface with 
stakeholders to create and drive best- 
in-class strategy to prevent fraud and 
limit credit losses and enable collec- 
tions. Create and enhance core risk 
foundations and design blueprints of 
next-generation risk management 
science and infrastructure. Position re- 
quires a Master's degree in Finance, 
Business Administration, Economics, 
or a related field, and 2 years of enter- 
prise-level risk management exper- 
ience. Experience with large volumes 
of structured and unstructured data, in- 
cluding text mining and natural lan- 
guage processing, is required. Exper- 
ience must include programming with 
SQL, SAS, and VBA, as well as object 
oriented and functional programming 
languages. Must have experience with 
interpreting financial statements, iden- 
tifying potential risk factors, and eva- 
luating financial health of institutions 
and counterparties. Experience with 
project management, statistical analy- 
sis, analytics, algorithm development, 
and AML compliance in a regulatory 
environment is required. Job location: 
New York, NY. To apply, please visit 
https://careers.americanexpress.com 
and enter keyword 17007830 when 
prompted. Alternatively, please send 
your resume, cover letter, and a copy 
of ad to: American Express, 200 Vesey 
Street, New York, NY 10285; mail code 
01-35-04, Attn: M. Lee, Recruitment 
Operations. 

American Express is an equal opportu- 
nity employer and makes employment 
decisions without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, sexual orientation, gender 
identity, national origin, protected ve- 
teran status, disability status, or any 
other status protected by law. Click 
here to view the "EEO is the Law" pos- 
ter and supplement and the Pay T rans- 
parency Policy Statement. If the links 
do not work, please copy and paste the 
following URLs in a new browser win- 
dow: http://www.dol.gov/ofccp/regs/ 
compliance/posters/ofccpost.htm and 
https://www.dol.gov/ofccp/pdf/pay- 
transp .formatted ESQA508c.pdf. 


Financial: RBC Capital Markets seeks a 
Director, Global Investment Banking in 
New York, NY to develop client rela- 
tionships in the Financial Services and 
transaction execution with a focus on 
the insurance industry. Coordinate with 
insurance groups to evaluate and ori- 
ginate new business ideas and opportu- 
nities. Regularly perform complex fi- 
nancial analysis to evaluate impact of 
M&A and capital structure alterna- 
tives. Conduct business and financial 
due diligence in conjunction with on- 
going transactions. The position re- 
quires a Master's degree in Business 
Administration, Finance or a related 
field and 5 years of experience partici- 
pating in the execution of corporate fi- 
nance transactions, including M8.A 
transactions covering the insurance in- 
dustry. Requires 5 years of experience 
with financial modeling, capital mark- 
ets, corporate finance, accounting, and 
valuation techniques including dis- 
counted cash flow, comparable trans- 
action method, and leveraged buy out 
analysis. Please respond online to 
http://www.rbc.com/careers/how-to- 
apply.html - position #139926. 


Financial: 

Vice President, Senior Quantitative 
Finance Analyst sought by Bank of 
America, N.A. Reqs: Master's or equiv. 
8< 4 yrs modeling exp. In alt, empl will 
accept a PhD or equiv. 8c 1 yr of exp. 1 
yr exp in: Analyzing data with regres- 
sion, times series 8. factor analyses to 
identify and quantify model risk, assess 
input data quality, 8. explore alterna- 
tive modeling approaches; Conducting 
quantitative analytics with stochastic 
differential equations, Monte Carlo si- 
mulations, principal & statistical com- 
ponent analysis, 8. econometrics to va- 
lidate soundness of model's underlying 
theory & assumptions 8. assess model 
performance. Job site: New York, NY. 
Reference # 1623388 & submit resume 
to Bank of America, N.A. 
NY1-050-03-01, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, NY 10020. No phone calls or 
e-mails. EOE. 


FINANCIAL 

Get Matched 

Create a profile or upload your resume 
on NYTimes.com/Jobs - Our technolo- 
gy automatically matches your skills 
and interests to available opportuni- 
ties. Recruiters can also find you easily 
by matching your background to their 
needs. 

Analysts, Advisors, Associates, Clerks, 
Traders, Quants, Reps, CFOs, Control- 
lers, Managers, Brokers, Coordinators, 
Directors, Engineers, Planners, Tech- 
nicians, Processors, and more can find 
career growth opportunities by visiting: 

nytimes.com/jobs 


FINANCIAL. Analyst sought by 
Eminence Capital, LP in New York, 
NY. Bach + 3 yrs exp. Send resume to: 
Heather Kayiira, Eminence Capital, 65 
East 55th St„ 25th FI., New York, NY 
10022 or fax (212)418-2150. 


Fncl Anlyst, Eastern Europe in NY, NY 
sought by Cartesian Capital Grp, LLC. 
Frqnt intmtl trvl. Aply @ 
www.jobpostingtoday.com, # 46479. 


Gallery Director-Maintain close rela- 
tionships w/ all gallery artists, know 
their history, 8< oversee productn & 
sales of all new works. Curate 8. mng 
logistics of all US & foreign gallery ex- 
hibits. Liaise w/ private collectors & 
public institutns to ensure exhibit 
standards. 3 yrs exp, BA- Art, deep un- 
derstanding of contemp art gallery 
operatns & familiarity w/ the works of 
contemp artists req. Mail res: Oliver 
Newton, Partner LMNO LLC dba 47 
Canal, 291 Grand St 2 FI NY, NY 10002 


Geotechnical Engineers for Mueser 
Rutledge Consulting Engineers (NY, 
NY). Perform interpretation of geologi- 
cal conditions & prep geologic sections, 
as well as review reports of geotechn'l 
info. Conduct soil index laboratory test- 
ing, as well as contours generation, 
load calculations, slope stability & set- 
tlement analysis, seismic site specific 
response analysis & liquefaction as- 
sessment studies. Must possess Mast- 
er's deg. or foreign equiv. in Civil Engg, 
or closely rel. field. Must have exp or 
academic training w/: boring inspec- 
tion; geotechn'l report preparation; 
shallow foundation dsgn 8c deep foun- 
dation dsgn; slope stability analysis, re- 
taining structure dsgn, & settlement an- 
alyses; 8c geotechn'l earthquake engg 
8c Finite Element modeling. Send re- 
sume to Mueser Rutledge Consulting 
Engineers, Attn: C. Cox, 225 W 34th St, 
6th Fir, NY, NY 10122. No calls. 


Global Procurement Director - Global 
Sweetener COE- PepsiCo Inc., Pur- 
chase, NY.DvIp 8c implement strate- 
gies for the procurement of corn swee- 
teners primarily in support of the North 
America Beverage Business (NAB) 
that provide a competitive mkt 
advantage.Bach deg (US or foreign 
equiv) in Procurement, Supply Chain 
Mgmt, Engg, Fin 8c/or Bus, Liberal Arts 
y8c 10 yrs exp in the dvkpmnt 8c com- 
mercialization of ingredients, supply 
chain mgmt.Prior wrk exp must incl 
the following: Negotiating complex 
contracts 8c supplier relationship 
mgmt;Utilizing advanced analytical 
skills w/ thought leadership to drive 
strategy dvlpmnt; Executing catego- 
ries w/annual spend of >500 Million 
USD; Demonstrating results to deliver 
productivity; Communicating strate- 
gies 8c gaining alignment w/ sr mgmt 
both internally 8c externally. 5 yrs prior 
wrk exp must incl the following: Com- 
modity mgmt;8c Performing fin bus 
case analysis 8. cost modeling for 
sourcing. Ability to travel reqd (10%). 
QUALIFIED APPLICANTS: Visit 
http://www.pepsicojobs.com. Enter job 
number 119478BR into the "Job Title or 
Keyword" field and hit enter. Click on 
the matching job 8< follow directions to 
submit resume. 


Healthcare: Staff Optometrist North- 
well Health is currently looking for a 
Staff Optometrist. The principal place 
of employment for this position is in 
Staten Island, NY. Applicants must 
have an O.D. by an accredited School 
of Optometry, current license as an 
Optometrist in NY state, and 2 years of 
relevant clinical practice experience. 
CONTACT: Please direct all questions 
and applications in response to this ad 
via email to Kala Melbourne at 
kmelbourne@northwell.edu. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 

Get Matched 

HR Generalists, Directors, Recruiters, 
Managers, Trainers, Associates, Offi- 
cers, and Assistants can create a pro- 
file or upload a resume on 
NYTimes.com/Jobs 

Our technology automatically matches 
your skills and interests to available op- 
portunities. Recruiters can also find 
you easily by matching your back- 
ground to their needs. 

Talent Acquisition professionals can 
also use our Times Talent Reach job 
postings, and leverage our social me- 
dia job promotion tools. Our cost effec- 
tive and efficient technology analyzes 
each open position, scores matching 
candidates, and allows recruiters to re- 
view each match and invite them to ap- 
ply. Applicants get automatically 
scored, making screening and recruit- 
ing easier. For more information, visit: 

nytimes.com/jobs 


HR 

Director of People Operations - NYC - 
Implement HR policies, procedures, 
laws 8, regs. Address employee rela- 
tions issues. Direct all employee 
dvlpmt initiatives 8c all aspects of bene- 
fits programs, comp, plans 8< perfor- 
mance eval. process. Attend to em- 
ployee immigr. matters. Hire em- 
ployees & process hiring-related 8. se- 
paration paperwork. REQ: Master's 
HR or related + min. 1 yr related exp. 
Resume: Vistar Media, 137 5th Ave., 5th 
FI, New York, NY 10010. 


Implementation Leader positions avai- 
lable with McKinsey 8c Company, Inc. 
in New York, NY, Summit, NJ & Stam- 
ford, CT. Develop trust-based relation- 
ships w/ clients; be seen as expert in 
implementation & delivering results. 
Manage client teams, comprising 
frontline leaders through to senior site 
mgmt. Coach 8. mentor clients to help 
grow capabilities & effectivnss to 
achieve challenging goals. Min ed req's 
are advanced degree in Bus Admin, 
Fin, Econ, or non-bus advanced de- 
gree. Must have 2 yrs exp with major 
top-tier int'l mgmt consulting firm as 
Sr. Implementation Coach or Consul- 
tant. Domestic 8c international travel 
typically required. Destination 8c fre- 
quency unable to predict. Email your 
resume to CO@mckinsey.com and re- 
fer to NYT0625. No phone calls please. 
An EOE 


Indirect Tax US VAT Manager (Mul- 
tiple Positions), Ernst 8c Young U.S. 
LLP, New York, NY. Advise clients 
within the pharmaceuticals, telecom- 
munications, financial services, pe- 
trochemicals, and/or media and enter- 
tainment industries regarding interna- 
tional VAT matters. Employer will ac- 
cept any suitable combination of edu- 
cation, training, or experience. Em- 
ployer will accept any suitable combin- 
ation of education, training, or exper- 
ience. For complete job description, list 
of requirements, and to apply, go to: 
ey.com/us/jobsearch 
(Job # - NEW00IB4). 


LOOKING 
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IT-Vice President (New York, NY): An- 
alyze, define & maintain target & inter- 
im IT architecture for reference data 
domains. Ensure compliance of refer- 
ence data with IT architecture stan- 
dards & guidelines. Ensure technical 
consistency & use of standard integra- 
tion patterns. Perform IT architecture 
reviews & serve as an escalation point 
for unresolved design questions. De- 
fine & assess options to resolve open 
application & technical architecture 
questions with stakeholders. Partici- 
pate in build versus buy decisions, 
compare multiple technologies or pro- 
ducts & suggest best suited options to 
meet business requirements. Develop 
IT architecture applying knowledge of 
reference data products (fixed income, 
equities, over-the-counter & listed deri- 
vatives & mortgage pools) utilizing 
J2EE, Coherence, Enterprise Architect, 
Oracle & Informatica ETL. Design & 
develop anv reusable components & 
standards such as usage of golden 
source or memory cache. Participate 
in data governance initiatives & main- 
tain data models & data lineage for re- 
ference data products, driven by regu- 
latory requirements. Apply knowledge 
of big data distribution techniques & ar- 
chitecture & work with Informatica, Or- 
acle, Java, Unix, SQL, XML & JSON. 
Req's Master's degr plus 4 yrs exp or 
Bachelor's degr plus 6 yrs exp. 
Please forward your resume to Credit 
Suisse, P.O. Box Y318CSONY, 71 Fifth 
Ave., 5 FI., New York, NY 10003. 
No phone calls. 


IT-Assistant Vice President (New York, 
NY): Ensure large-scale IT projects 
transition properly to new lifecycles 
(processes, practices, roles & tools) to 
increase value creation while adhering 
to global financial regulations (Sar- 
banes-Oxley, Monetary Authority of 
Singapore & Matters Requiring Atten- 
tion from Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York). Identify & plan projects to 
be transitioned & the issues, risks & mi- 
tigation actions to be implemented. 
Train senior IT & Business leadership & 
team members with new processes to 
be followed & structural & organiza- 
tional changes to be implemented to 
existing teams. Track transitioning 
projects to ensure proper progress, 
risk mitigation & compliance with de- 
fined internal standards (Solution De- 
livery Framework) & external regula- 
tions. Deliver banking IT project man- 
agement trainings. Monitor IT metho- 
dology training budget. Create new 
training material based on company 
needs & drive organizational change to 
better support new processes. Confi- 
gure market tools such as JIRA & Con- 
fluence & train other employees to use 
them applying specific delivery metho- 
dologies such as Scaled Agile Frame- 
work & Test Driven Development. 
Req's Master's degr plus 2 yrs exp or 
Bachelor's degr plus 5 yrs exp. Please 
forward your resume to Credit Suisse, 
P.O. Box F004CSNY, 71 Fifth Ave., 5 FI., 
New York, NY 10003. No phone calls. 


IT: Two Sigma Investments, LP is 
seeks Softw Engr in NY, NY. Incls but 
not limited to design, engr & optimize 
softw-based data structures & algor- 
ithms to process billions of records dai- 
ly. Must have Bachelor's or equiv in CS, 
Info Sys Mgmt, Electrical Eng'g or rel. 
field plus 3 yrs exp in softw testing & 
app dvlpmt or rel. exp. Must have 
knowl of Irg-scaledistrib.sys's.Must be 
proficient w/ modern prog'g language 
(Java or Scala). Must be proficient w / 
scripting prog'g language (Bash & Pyt- 
hon). Must have knowl w/ dbase mgmt 
sys (Microsoft SQL Server or MySQL) . 
Must be proficient on linux working 
environ & dvlpmt. Must be proficient 
on softw analysis, testing, & automa- 
tion tools (Jacoco, Pylint, Collaborator, 
Fisheye, or Opengrok). Must be profi- 
cient on distrib. version control sys's 
(Git or Mercurial). Must have knowl of 
bldg front-end apps incl Javascript. 
Must have knowl of designing & bldg 
scalable server apps. Must have knowl 
w/ stat analysis on softw metrics data. 
Must also pass req'd co's skills assess- 
ment. Employer will accept any 
amount of exp in above skills. Send 
your resume to TS/HR Dept., Two Sig- 
ma Investments, LP, 100 Avenue of the 
Americas, 16th Fir, NY, NY 10013 & ref. 
Job #2931. 


IT - Software Engineer, New York, NY 
Dvlp & proof new S/W programs; write, 
edit, debug new comp programs for as- 
signed projects; test new & enhanced 
S/W programs to ensure logic & syntax 
correct; document code consistently 
throughout dvlpmnt process; prepare 
detailed functional specs, design mod- 
els, system workflows; assist in design 
& dvlpmnt of enterprise systems; con- 
duct system analysis of programs 
incldg performance, diagnosis, troub- 
leshooting; design solutions to proble- 
matic programming; respond to re- 
quests for support to troubleshoot & 
maintain production systems; Informa- 
tica Data transformation and Data Ex- 
change; use OLTP, DSS, J2EE, Web 
Services, MS SQL Server, Oracle 
DBMS, SQL, PL/SQL, EDI, ASP.NET, 
Ctt, Salesforce, XML/HTML, MQSe- 
ries, ETL, SSIS, Informatica. Master's 
Degree + 6 mos exp in job offrd. Fax 
resume to HR Mgr Eccella Corp. 
855-295-0885. 


IT : F/T Network Architect I, NYC to dev 
test deploy next gen network architec- 
ture & vendor agnostic software de- 
fined networking technologies in cloud 
based Mezocliq SaaS ERP prod ste for 
mid/large corps. Design, develop, 
troubleshoot 8. implement secure multi 
datacenter network infrastruct. Work 
closely w/ dev, QA, DB 8. ops teams to 
det. trade-offs b/w usability 8. perf. De- 
velop distributed controllers running on 
technologies including - L3 IPv4, 
TCP/IP, routing 8. switching protocols, 
openvswitch, kernel bonding, qos, arp, 
udp, gre 8< more. Reqs: MS +2 network- 
/ systems engineer. Ability to work w/ 
control plane / data plane technologies. 
Authorized to work in US. Competitive 
comp 8. benefits. Email 
bitz@mezocliq.com 


IT/Software: Developer, Java/J2EE. 
Sirius XM Radio Inc., New York, NY: 
Design, develop, 8c support web 
projects, incl. development, mainten- 
ance, 8. support of website/CMS, mo- 
bile web, 8c electronic program guide. 
Min. Reqmts: Bachelor's degree or 
equiv. in computer science or related 
field; 3 years' designing 8c developing 
front- 8c back-end web development 
techn (e.g. JAVA, JSP, Servlets, J2EE, 
JavaScript, Javabeans, XML, 
X/HTML/CSS), web app frameworks 
(e.g. Spring, Hibernate, JSON, REST- 
/webservices), & Relational Databases 
(e.g. Oracle, SQL Server); 2 years' bind- 
ing frameworks (JAXB). Apply at 
www.siriusxm.com. Ref: SG . Equal Op- 
portunity Employer M/F/D/V 


IT : eBay Inc. seeks Software Engineer 2 
in New York, NY: Work w/Homepage 
team, incl. engnrs, designers, product 
mgrs 7 analysts to create products that 
impact users' exp. 8c redefine the face 
of eBay. Assist on the Feed product, 
which delivers an endless stream of in- 
teresting content based on what a user 
chooses. Req's: MS(or equiv.)+l yr. 
exp. OR BS(or equiv.)+5 yrs. exp. Must 
be legally authorized to work in the U.S. 
without sponsorship. Please mail re- 
sume w / ref. to: Req.#: 16-1499 at: 
ATTN: HR, Cube 7.2.123, eBay Inc. HQ, 
2065 Hamilton Ave., San Jose, CA95125. 
EOE. 


IT: Amazon Corporate LLC — Multiple 
Software Development Engineer III po- 
sitions available in New York, NY. Job 
duties involve driving the architecture 
and design of large-scale, multi-tiered, 
distributed software applications, tools, 
systems and services. Requires MS in 
CS, Eng., Math, or rel. +2 yrs exp. or BS 
+5 yrs exp. Send resume, referencing 
AMZ1951, including job history to: 
Amazon Corporate LLC, an 
Amazon.com company, Attn: Hiring 
Manager (AMZ1951), P.O. Box 81226, 
Seattle, WA 98108-1300. Amazon.com is 
an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


IT: WHI Solutions, Inc., an eBay co„ 
seeks Software Engineer 2 in Rye 
Brook, NY: Work on design 8c code so- 
lutions that meet the documented biz & 
technical req's. Define technical req's. 
Assist dvlprs in implmnting solutions. 
Participate in code reviews both as re- 
viewer 8c coder. Req's: MS(orequiv.)+2 
yrs. exp. OR BS(or equiv.)+5 yrs. exp. 
Must be legally authorized to work in 
the U.S. without sponsorship. Please 
mail resume w/ ref. to: Req.#: 16-1044 
at: ATTN: HR, Cube 7.2.123, eBay Inc. 
HQ, 2065 Hamilton Ave, San Jose, CA 
95125. EOE. 


IT/Software: Application/Full-Stack De- 
veloper — Parachute Health Solutions 
(multi positions) (Brooklyn, NY): Deve- 
lop front-end/back-end of healthcare 
apps, using exp. w / Angular 2+, Diango 
REST framework, 8c JavaScript tooling 
w/ NodeJS; deployment 8c auto apps 
(Docker & Jenkins), as well as 
HL7/Mirth Connect & FHIR. BS in 
Comp. Eng'g or rel'd field 8c 6 months 
rel'd exp. Send resumes to: 
careers@parachute-health.com 


IT: Capital One seeks a Software En- 
gineer in New York, NY (multiple posi- 
tions available) to perform technical 
design, development, modification, and 
implementation of computer applica- 
tions using existing and emerging tech- 
nology platforms. Requires a bach. + 3 
yrs. of exp. Must pass company's as- 
sessment. See full req's 8c apply online: 
https://www.capitalonecareers.com/ 
Req # R28861 . 


Information Security Analyst sought by 
We Work Management, LLC in NY, 
NY: Assist in creating training modules 
rltd to security policy 8c procedures. In- 
stall 8c use s/ware (e.g. firewalls 8c data 
encryption prgms), to protect sensitive 
info. Mail Resumes: WeWork - 
HR/Global Mobility, 115 W 18th St, NY, 
NY 10011. Must reference job code 
NY0117TRP. 


Instructor - Manh - Teach/instruct HS 
Eqvlncy Diploma Prep, Pre-GED Prep 
(now TASC) or related couses; 8c prep 
course outlines, etc. Bach in Education 
or related field. Mst hold valid NYS 
teacher registration. Rsm to HR, the In- 
stitute Foundation dba Spanish Ameri- 
can Institute, 240 W 35th St, NYC 1 0001 . 


Insurance: Asset Management Seg- 
ment Leader (New York, NY): Manage 
the asset management portfolio & de- 
velop 8c execute portfolio strategies, in- 
cluding product development, portfolio 
analysis, underwriter education, ac- 
count targeting, sales 8c marketing. En- 
gage in underwriting within asset man- 
agement 8c professional liability busi- 
ness lines utilizing knowledge of Finan- 
cial Institutions, regulatory & risk man- 
agement, statistical analysis, contrac- 
t/insurance law 8c state/federal insur- 
ance regulations. Req's Bachelor's 
degr plus 2 yrs exp. Mail resume to 
National Union Fire Insurance Compa- 
ny of Pittsburgh, Pa, Ref# AL-AIG-60, 
Attn: Lisa Goldner, 175 Water St, NY, 
NY 10038. No phone calls. 


Interior Designer, Jr -Assist Project Ar- 
chitect in NYC area to draft interior 
schematic 8c design development 
packages, interpreting blueprints, en- 
gineering plans 8c shop drawings. Use 
MS Office,Autocad, 3DMax, Adobe 
Creative Suite. Travel to job sites 8c 
trade shows. B.A. in Interior Design 8< 2 
yrs exp. Mail resume to: 

S. Wong, Point Design Architects, PC, 
21 Howard St, Ste 202, NY, NY 1 001 3 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATE. Analyze 
financial performance of firm's invsmt 
deals 8c draft fin'l summaries; draft 
invsmnt memo & projections; present 
invsmnt opps to invstrs in the Middle 
East/North Africa ("MENA"); qualify 
invstrs 8c respnd to queries; maintain 
MENA invstr relationships. Requir- 
ments: Bachlr's degr in finance; 2 yrs 
exper as invstmnt reprepresenti- 
tave/analyst; Arabic language fluency. 
Trvl reqd to MENA sevrl times/yr, as 
needed. Hrs 9-6. Job in NY City. Send 
Resume to HOF Capital Management, 
LLC, Attn: Karim Fattal, 100 11th 
Avenue, Suite 20A, New York, NY 
10011. 


Japanese restaurant in NYC seeks 
Sous Chef to prepare 8c cook Yakitori 8c 
other Japanese specialty foods. Must 
have 2 yrs exp in job offered 8c HS di- 
ploma. Mail resume: IDEALIZE, INC. 
(dba TORISHIN) 550 W. 54th St, #23Q, 
NYC, NY 10019. 


Jewelry Mkt Analyst Visit Nomination 
retailers in 27 states to monitor local 
mkt needs. Attend maior nat'l iewelry 
shows, study maior trade journals 8c 
monitor social media to assess de- 
mand 8c aid Italian team to determine 
styles 8c prices competitive in US mkt. 
Use PowerPoint 8c Excel to prep 
monthly sales report divided by Agent/ 
territories 8c compare them to previous 
2 yrs. Italian fluency, proficiency w/ 
Jewelry mfr,4yrs exp req. Mail resume: 
Antonio Gensini,CEO Nomination USA, 
Inc. 16 W 36 St Se 1 205 NY, NY 1 001 8 


Lead Developer- (NYC)- Design, deve- 
lop, test 8c enhance new & existing ap- 
plications. Write testable 8. efficient 
code 8c contribute to all phases of Agile 
software development life cycle from 
vision to realization. Ensure adherence 
to req's 8c design specifications. Pre- 
pare design 8c unit test cases. Conduct 
code review. Provide UAT support. 
Collaborate w/ other software develo- 
pers, business analysts, 8. software ar- 
chitects to plan, design, develop, test, 8. 
maintain web-based, desktop-based, 8c 
mobile business applications. Use Ja- 
va, J2EE, Struts, HTML, CSS, Java- 
script, Spring, Hibernate, JSP, Aiax, 
Maven, Eclipse, Struts, Query, Oracle, 
SQL, PL/SQL, Weblogic, Tomcat, 
Jboss, 8c ALM. Req's: Master's degree 
in Engineering or Computer Science 8c 
three yrs of exp in position offered or in 
a software engineering or technical 
lead position. All req'd exp must have 
included preparing design 8c unit test 
cases; conducting code review; provid- 
ing UAT support; 8c using Java, J2EE, 
Struts, HTML, CSS, Javascript, Spring, 
Hibernate, JSP, Aiax, Maven, Eclipse, 
Struts, Query, Oracle, SQL, PL/SQL, 
Weblogic, T omcat, Jboss, 8c ALM. Con- 
tact: Judy Tam, Standard 8c Poor's Fi- 
nancial Services LLC, 55 Water St., NY, 
NY 10041. Ref. #555. 

Lead Associate at ExlService.com, 
LLC in NY, NY will provide analysis of 
process 8c workflows to identify areas 
where tech can lead to increased effi- 
ciency 8c productivity. Reqs occasional 
domestic travel to various unanticipat- 
ed Iocs. Reqs Bachelor's deg in Mgmt 
Info Systms, Info Security, Comp Sci, or 
rltd field + 1 yr exp gathering bus. req- 
mts as analyst. W/in the 1 yr exp, must 
have 1 yr exp in each of the following: 
review of interfaces, applies, data cen- 
ters 8c dbases; info security controls, 
access mgmt, tech governance 8. as- 
sessments; mainframe 8c web-based 
testing; S/ware Dvlpmt Life Cycle; life 
insurance policy administration 8c clai- 
ms processing systms; HIPAA com- 
pliance; qlty assurance tools for info 
systms testing incl IBM rational tools 8< 
HPQC; creating 8< documenting BRD, 
FRD 8c Test Plan documents; 8c creat- 
ing process maps, use cases, 8c systms 
flows on Visio. Send resume 8c cvr Itr to 
us.careers@exlservice.com. Must cite 
job title 8. code 00478 in response. 


Legal: Manhattan Legal Services 
seeks Housing Senior Staff Attorney 
(Chinatown) for New York, NY office 
to provide legal advice and counseling 
in Chinatown. Rqd: Juris Doctor De- 
gree or foreign equivalent degree + 3 
yrs of public interest law exp. Fluency 
in Cantonese and Mandarin is rqrd. 
Member of NY Bar rqrd. Send resume 
w/cv Itr to Peggy Earisman, 1 West 
125th Street, 2nd floor. New York, New 
York 10027 (ref # rqrd: Housing Senior 
Staff Attorney (Chinatown), 00998-1 38). 


Logistics: Anheuser-Busch InBev Ser- 
vices, LLC has a full-time opportunity 
for a Global Manager, Logistics Plan- 
ning 8c Footprint at our office in New 
York, New York. This position is re- 
sponsible for leading global planning 
activities including Forecasting, Supply 
Scheduling, Inventory Management 
and Footprint analysis across all Dis- 
ruptive Growth Organization (DGO) 
zones. There will be a specific focus on 
Omni-Channel activities considering 
specialty beers expansion, e- 
Commerce, and Brand Experience. 
This position requires a Master's de- 
gree or equivalent in Industrial En- 
gineering and Management, Industrial 
Engineering, Operations Research, or 
a related field. Must have three years 
of experience with logistics planning 
and supply network design. Must also 
have two (2) years of experience with 
each of the following: 1 . Managing (bot- 
tom-up) Zero-Based-Budgeting pro- 
cess; 2. Linear and integral optimiza- 
tion modeling experience for multi- 
staging processes; 3. Implementing in- 
ventory policies including safety stock 
and cycle stock in a complex network 
environment including manufacturing 
facilities, distribution centers, and re- 
tail; and 4. Identifying and implement- 
ing cost-savings using structured 
project management skills. Employer 
will accept experience gained concur- 
rently. Will accept experience gained 
before, during or after Master's pro- 
gram. International travel is required 
approximately 25% of the time. If inter- 
ested, apply at http://www.anheuser- 
busch.com/careers.html, ref. Global 
Manager, Logistics Planning & Foot- 
print (Posting 17007562) EOE. 

Machine Learning Engineer (NY, NY) 
Bid highly scalable music recommen- 
dation8<discovery features using broad 
range of machine learning technqs&al- 
gorithms. Use large-scale statistical 
methods to findScdvIp new music re- 
commendations. BS comp sci or comp 
eng'g +lyr designing &implementing 
algorithms for a digital music service, 
lyr exp w/: data visualization; super- 
vised learning &unsupervised learning, 
numerical optimization, numerical fea- 
ture building Scselection; distributed 
machine learning; asynchronous pro- 
gramming. lyr exp using "approxi- 
mate nearest neighbors" search. Infreq 
infernat'l travel. Res: Spotify USA, Inc., 
maher@spotify.com. Ref: RYON. 


Management Company Analyst (NY, 
NY) Dvlp framework 8. lead formal 
processes for fin'l planning 8. analysis 
rltd to new & existing businesses. Must 
possess U.S. Bachelor's deg or foreign 
equiv in Bus. Admin, Finance or Acctg, 
+ min. of 5 yrs of progressive exp in 
performing valuation or qualitative an- 
alysis for a fin'l institution. Exp must 
incl analyzing projection & cashflow 
models to reverse engr the models in 
identifying key assumptions; creating 
formal reporting packages & presenta- 
tions, performing reporting rltd to trea- 
tment of assets using GAAP & FASB 
acctg conventions; as well as exp w/ 
Excel, Word, & PowerPoint. Send re- 
sume to HR, Ref# KG, Oz Manage- 
ment LP dba Och-Ziff Capital Manage- 
ment Group, 9 W 57th St, NY, NY 1 0019 


Management Analyst (New York, NY) 
Study pharmaceutical business trends 
& gather data to provide information 
regarding promotional policies/strate- 
gies, support logistics, review financial/ 
assortment plans to refine manage- 
ment control systems ensuring profita- 
bility. Prepare forecasts by analyzing/ 
monitoring pharmacy retail trend 8. 
web marketing strategy/entire cycle of 
pharmacy retail business using Quick- 
books, Quickbase, Excel, Microsoft Ac- 
cess. Work on pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer relationship 8< negotiations on 
rebates & contracts. Mail resume- 
Apteka Rx Inc. dba Amsterdam 
Pharmacy 8t Surgical Supplies, 

1743 Amsterdam Ave, New York, NY 
10031, Ref: API. 


Marketing: Zocdoc, Inc. (NY, NY) seeks 
a Health Systems National Accounts 
Manager to manage and maintain na- 
tional health system account relation- 
ships. Must have Bachelors in Busi- 
ness, Economics or related + 5 years of 
business and commercial healthcare 
experience. Must have experience with 
each the following: 1) Manage national 
health system accounts with over $2 
million in annual revenue. 2) Analyze 
appointment data and create perfor- 
mance dashboards for health system 
executives using Excel, SQL and Tab- 
leau. 3) Manage complex national 
health systems accounts operationally 
using Salesforce. 4) Create customized 
reports in Google Analytics based on 
metrics such as conversion rates, 
bounce rates and impressions, and ad- 
vise senior healthcare executives on 
marketing strategy. 5) Manage client 
relationships at health systems, and 
work with Director/VP to C-Level exe- 
cutives to drive operational efficiency, 
cost reduction, and commercial 
growth. Submit resume with complete 
listing of skills to 
zocdocjobs@zocdoc.com. Reference 
the job title in the subject line. No calls. 


Marketing 

COUNTRY DIRECTOR: Direct activi- 
ties relating to sales, distribution and 
marketing of imported hard cider bev- 
erages; establish/implement goals and 
produce/review reports using Xero 
software to measure achievement; 
hire/fire staff; oversee marketing 
events; identify new territories; estab- 
lish targets and promotional initiatives. 
REQS: 2 yrs of exp in the job duties 
or 2 yrs of exp in senior executive 
positions dealing w/ sales, distribution, 
marketing of imported hard cider bev- 
erages. Must also have knowledge of 
listed software. Mail resume, Attn: 
Charles Hinson, Chilli Marketing USA 
Corp, 428 Broadway, 4th Floor, New 
York, NY 10013. 


Medical: Regeneron Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc. is seeking an Associate Director, 
Medical Writing for our Tarrytown, 
New York location to liaise with the ap- 
propriate matrixed team members to 
shape and review content of do- 
cuments; and to follow up with func- 
tional groups for materials needed for 
document completion. Position will re- 
view documents related to the CSR, 
such as the Statistical Analysis Plan 
and draft tables, figures and listings, 
and ensure they provide the appro- 
priate information and data for a CSR. 
Responsibilities include: working with 
leadership of the Medical Writing staff 
to help produce department guidelines, 
templates, standard timelines, and 
SOPs that are in compliance with regu- 
latory guidelines; ensuring adherence 
to guidelines, templates, timelines, and 
SOPs for all Medical Writing do- 
cuments provided to the therapeutic 
area; providing assistance to manage- 
ment and development of staff, includ- 
ing performance and training; and in- 
dependently writing CSRs, CSPs, CSP 
amendments, IBs and IB updates, and 
Clinical Summaries in a variety of ther- 
apeutic areas. Manage junior writers 
and provide guidance to one or more 
therapeutic areas. Qualified applicants 
will have a Bachelor's degree in Ap- 
plied Medical Sciences, Life Sciences, 
or a related field and ten years of in- 
dustry experience; of which eight years 
must include experience as a medical 
writer. Experience must include: writ- 
ing CSRs, clinical protocols, clinical pro- 
tocol amendments, IBs, IB updates, and 
clinical summaries for NDA/BLA/ 
MAA; interpretation of data and statis- 
tical analyses, document content for 
clinical document types; representa- 
tion of medical writing at cross- 
functional and TA meetings; driving 
meetings; developing agendas; articu- 
lation of document strategy and time- 
lines; and identification of the correct 
parties for a document content deci- 
sion. Must possess experience manag- 
ing processes and organizing priorities; 
solving problems; fostering collabora- 
tion to resolve conflict. Experience 
with computer software and EDM sys- 
tems, including MS Project, Word, Ex- 
cel, Visio, EndNote, and Adobe Acrobat 
is required. Employer will accept a 
Master's, PhD or MD degree in stated 
fields in lieu of a Bachelor's degree. To 
apply for this position, please submit 
your resume, indicating Requisition 
Code 9563BR to Eric Heller, Regeneron 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 777 Old Saw Mill 
River Road, Tarrytown, New York 
10591 


Mngr, Multicultrl Planning (NY, NY): 
Direct day-to-day actvties of Multicultrl 
grp 8. translate mktg & advrtsing 
objetves into overall media strtgies for 
Asian segmnt. Req: Bach deg in Mktg, 
Fin, Econ, Biz Admin or rel + 2 yrs exp 
in Media/ Cmmunicatns/Planning or rel 
for the Asian segmt (Chinese 8c Asian 
Indian). Must have exp w/: MS Suite; 
Excel; Word; PowerPoint; Prfnd 
undrstdg of Asian mkt 8c consumer 
(Chinese 8c Asian Indian); quant skills 
(anlyticl abilities, math profney); dvlpg 
media plans; planning 8c implmntatn of 
dgtl empaigns incl display, OLV 8c so- 
cial; solving media prblms; excutn of 
intgrtd/added val prgrms in-lang; bill- 
ing diserpneies; dgtl reprtng; traffic 
prblms; 8c contrct loading, pre-emption 
8c make-goods. Engl 8c Chinese vbl 8c 
written cmmunicatn skills reqd. Apply 
to GroupM Worldwide LLC at 
groupmrecruit2017@gmail.com 8c 
reference Mngr, Multicultural Planning 


Music Ministry T eacher 
Teach/instruct group individual child- 
ren vocal lessons for self-improvem 8c 
ministry. Conduct children singing wor- 
ship at family ministry program, coach 
children in individual parts 8c ensemble 
performance, identify errors 8c correct 
techniques. A Bachelor's deg in Music 
in Performance- Vocal Music 8c com- 
pleted courses in maior instrument pe- 
dagogy 8c shine of the ages choir req'd. 
Sd resume to Ms. R. Chow, Chinese 
Christian Herald Crusade, Inc. 156-03 
Horace Harding Expressway, Flushing, 
NY 11367 (worksite: Flushing, NY) 


NURSING 

Get Matched 

Investigate the Latest Opportunities 

Create a profile or upload your resume 
to NYTIMES.COM/JOBS 
Employers can find you and you can 
find matching job opportunities. 

Find the latest openings for RN's, 
Nurses, LPN's, CNA's, Nurse 
Practitioners, Surgical Technicians, 
PCT's, Critical Care and O.R. Nurses, 
and Nurse Managers and Supervisors, 
as well as PT's and Medical 
T echnicians. Our technology 
automatically matches your skills and 
interests to available opportunities 


Operations Research Analyst - 
CGL Cohesion Global Logistics, LLC 
seeks Operations Research Analyst. 
Mail resumes to 147-39 175th St„ Suite 
188, Jamaica NY. 


Partner (New York, NY): Responsible 
for all management aspects of the 
practice, acting as the primary client 
liaison for maior commercial appoint- 
ments on construction engagements, 
utilizing knowledge of quantity survey- 
ing, including analysis, construction 
cost management, procurement, and 
measurement, and business develop- 
ment. Plan, coordinate, and implement 
marketing, staffing, and day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the company. Review 
client financial and management re- 
commendations and interface with 
client representatives to oversee con- 
sulting projects utilizing expertise in 
cost management of constructions 
projects and the provision of consul- 
tancy services to blue chip clients. 
Reqs Bachelor's degree + 6 yrs of exp. 
Professional membership in the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors 
(MRICS) is also required. Mail resume 
to Gerard Hayes, 

CHP International LLP, 30 Broad St., 
Suite 802, NY, NY 10004 


PeopleSoft Software Developer- Hu- 
man Capital Management, CUNY, 
NYC. Maintain, configure, & support all 
tech aspects of PeopleSoft Human Ca- 
pital Mgmt (HCM) pillar & HCM mo- 
dules, such as PeopleSoft Payroll for N. 
America, Benefits, Position Mgmt 8. 
Workforce Admin. Serve as subject 
matter expert in the PeopleSoft Payroll 
for N. America & Benefits production 
environments.Oversee app change 
control process & design customiza- 
tions, system enhancements, & testing. 
Perform related duties. Reqs: Either 
Master of Science in Comp Sci or Comp 
Engg & 2 yrs of progressive exp in de- 
velopment 8t support of PeopleSoft 
system, or Bach of Sci in Comp Sci or 
Comp Engg & 5 yrs of progressive exp 
in development & support of People- 
Soft system. Know of PeopleSoft HCM, 
SQL Developer, SQR, 8c SQL. Ability to 
design, code 8c unit test in PeopleSoft 
system. Send resumes to: The City Uni- 
versity of New York, attn: Stephanie 
Brown, 205 East 42 St, 10 FI, NY, NY 
10017. 


PHYSICIAN Immediate opening for 
board certified or eligible internist in 
Essex County, NJ. Send CV to: 

707southorange@gmail.com, mail: 
707 South Orange Ave., South Orange, 
NJ 07079 or call: 973-761-6883. 

Pool Instructor (Flushing, NY) Dvlp 
cueing 8c best strategies in billiard. In- 
struct players to use rail-play systms. 
Asst studnt for propr techniqs. 
Detrmne need for indvl dvlpmt and 
rail-play aiming. Wrk w/studnts at vari- 
ous levls in pocket 8c carom discplns. 
Asst playr to enhance perf to achv 
goals to championship Ms. Req'd: 2 yrs 
exp as pool instructor or 2 yrs pool 
playing exp gained thru competitive 
pool tournament training or instruc- 
tion. Must have participated in nat'l/int'l 
competitions. Resumes to Pres, Carom 
Cafe Billiards Inc., 34-02 Linden Pl v 
Flushing, NY 11354. 


PRODUCT MANAGER 
Sr. Product Manager, Audience in New 
York, NY. Build product 8c marketing 
roadmaps; drive execution through 
product lifecycle. Mail resume to 
PubMatic Inc, 305 Main St, Ste 100, Red- 
wood City, CA 94063. Ref iob#ME098. 


Professional: HSBC Bank USA, NA 
seeks VP, Strategic Initiatives (NY, NY) 
to Implement Strategic Initiatives func- 
tions enterprise-wide for maior finan- 
cial services business. Resumes to: S. 
Scibelli, Ref. Job#2776-274. HSBC Bank 
USA, N.A., 95 Wash St. Atrium 1NW, 
Buffalo, NY 14203. No calls/email- 
s/faxes. EEO/ AA / Minorities/ Women/ 
Disability/ Veterans. 


Programmer (Syosset, NY) Design, 
dvlp 8c implement cloud-based busi- 
ness phone system and billing dynamic 
routing system. Design, implement 8c 
maintain communication service. 
Code, test 8. implement Restful API 
service. Design & dvlp mobile apps and 
C/S AGI framework. Perform systems 
architecture planning, implementation, 
testing & tech support. Bachelor's de- 
gree in CS or Engg in computer-related 
field w/3yrs exp. Exp in Java, C, PHP, 
TCL/TK, Obiect-c, SIP, SS7, Spring, 
Hibernate, Asterisk, Mina and CXF. 
Send resume to Seawolf Technologies 
Inc., iobs@seawolftech.com Ref#ZGG. 

Project Manager I - Freeport, NY. Dvlp 
crucial bus. processes, analyzing legal 
reqmts, country-specific 8. local apps. 
Supervise 1 Sr Bus. Analyst. Plan 8c 
manage info sys 8c global transporta- 
tion mgmt systems for air 8, ocean car- 
go freight forwarding ops. Organize 
implmtn of processes for integrated 
systems 8c solutions. Review workflow 
processes to ensure compliance w/ co- 
mpany protocols. Dvlp detailed specs 
for processes, review necessity of new 
reqmts 8c definitions, 8c audit overall 
functionality of programs. Bach's Deg 
(or foreign equiv) in Bus. Admin 8c 2 yrs 
of rltd exp w/ global transportation 
mgmt systems for air 8c ocean cargo 
freight forwarding, bus. analysis 8. 
mgmt methodology req'd. Brief int'l 
travel req'd. E-mail resumes to Schen- 
ker, lnc.working@dbschenker.com. 


PROJECT MANAGER 
McKesson Corp. seeks Project Mana- 
ger in New York, NY to establish con- 
nectivity between disparate healthcare 
IT systems. Reqs BS (or for equiv) 8c 
2 yrs.; Mail resume & cover letter to 
McKesson Corp, Attn: Rini Rath, 2100 
Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608. 


R8cD Advisory Practitioner II 
(Guy Carpenter 8c Company, LLC - NY, 
NY): Identify relationships 8c trends in 
data, as well as any factors that could 
affect the results of research. Report 
results of statistical analyses, incl info 
in the form of graphs, charts, 8c tables. 
Req'ts: Bach deg or foreign equiv in 
Stats, Math, Fin or rel + 6 yrs progres- 
sively resp exp in job offrd or rel. Must 
have 6 yrs progressively resp exp: per- 
forming AIR, RMS RQE or equiv ven- 
dor catastrophe modeling; executing 
natural catastrophe modeling 8. loss 
estimation utilizing statistical methodo- 
logies other than large vendor models; 
performing personal 8c commercial 
lines underwriting, incl non catastrophe 
pricing; conducting excess 8, layered 
commercial pricing 8. techn'l modeling; 
using different forms of insurance dis- 
tribution, incl direct, captive, MGA 8c 
wholesale solutions; conducting rein- 
surance cost allocation, capital alloca- 
tion, 8. non-cat loss claims validation to 
estimate policy profitability for under- 
writing insurance 8c an understanding 
of U.S. territorial legislative 8c regulato- 
ry envrmt, incl navigating individual 
DOI's; presenting complex reinsurance 
concepts to brokers, clients, 8c col- 
leagues; 8c using Application Program- 
ming Interface (API) 8c performing in- 
tegration steps for insurance co. 
clients. Employer will accept Master's 
in meeting Bachelor's reqmt.MMC 
invites applicants to submit resumes 
online at http://www.mmc.com/caree 
rs/mmc.php using 
Keyword # NEW007WK. EOE. 


Regulatory 8c Compliance Analyst 
(Bronx, NY). Assist in conducting orga- 
nizational studies for regulatory com- 
pliance by supporting research com- 
ponent through development of auto- 
mated processes ensuring compliance 
to health plan policy/procedures and 
regulatory standards for work simplifi- 
cation. Conduct risk analysis activities 
to maintain accuracy in dispensing. 
Assist management in operating effi- 
ciently by supporting compliance in 
State/Federal requirements/develop 
operating procedures, coordinating the 
logistics/diagnostic codes entered in 
the system. Mail resume to: Jefferson 
Pharma LLC dba VCare Pharmacy, 
1959 Westchester Avenue, Bronx, NY 
10462, Ref: J PI 


Research Analyst for Financial Part- 
ners Capital Management in New 
York, NY. Analysis on security pricing 
and behavior to build inv. portf. Interp. 
data on price, yield, stability, future inv. 
risk trends, among other duties. Req: 
Bachelor's degree or its foreign equ. in 
BA or Finance plus 1 yr of exp in the 
position. Exp must include: Valuation & 
Analysis of emerging mkts. Analysis 
on benchmarking, portf. results 8. risk 
to build inv. Mail resumes to FPCM at 
150 E.52nd St, 16th Floor, NY, NY 10022 

Risk Management Specialist (AVP)- 
(NYC)- Perform daily valuation of deri- 
vatives portfolio. Perform testing & va- 
lidation of derivatives pricing models & 
other pricing & risk calculation models. 
Use understanding of regulatory req's, 
derivative instruments, & market 
structure of interest rates to develop & 
validate quantitative risk model used 
by Risk Management Department. An- 
alyze portfolio simulation results to de- 
termine 8. generate reports. Develop 
technical tools to help w/ estimation & 
reporting of risk position. Test 8c eva- 
luate system runs & coordinate imple- 
mentation of models. Analyze 8c report 
on interest 8c FX swaps, options, exotic 
derivative products 8. commodity deri- 
vatives, interest rate futures 8c options, 
8c exchange traded products including 
treasury bonds. Monitor risk position of 
trading desk 8c generate risk reports. 
Req's: Master's in Mathematical Fi- 
nance or Financial Engineering 8c six 
months of exp in position offered or as 
Associate Production Analyst. All req'd 
exp must have included analyzing port- 
folio simulation results to determine 8c 
generate reports; developing technical 
tools to help w / estimation 8c reporting 
of risk position; 8c testing 8c evaluating 
system runs 8c coordinating implemen- 
tation of models. Contact: Alexandra 
Mercado, SMBC Capital Markets, Inc., 
277 Park Ave., NY, NY 101 72. 

Senior Software Engineer (Back-end 
(Server Side) Distributed Systems De- 
velopment) (Jet.com, Inc., Hoboken , 
NJ) Write well designed, testable 8. effi- 
cient code. Create server side techno- 
logy to improve advertising 8c market- 
ing systems. Responsible for coding 8c 
introducing Test Driven Development 
Framework for new development ap- 
proaches. Min Reqs: Masters degree 
or US equiv in Comp Sci, Engin or rel, 
plus 3 yrs exp utilizing C#.Net or Java 
programming languages. Must also 
have: any exp analyzing 8. deploying 
technical specifications; any exp using 
Agile development methodology; any 
exp using GIT for source code mgmt; 
any exp testing programs; any exp 
building 8. deploying programs to pro- 
duction servers using continuous inte- 
gration frameworks; any exp perform- 
ing deployment of software tools, 
processes 8c metrics 8c diagnosing 8c 
addressing production issues. In lieu of 
Masters degree plus 3 yrs exp, will ac- 
cept Bachelors degree or US equiv in 
Comp Sci, Engin or rel, plus 5 yrs exp 
utilizing C#.Net or Java programming 
languages. Must also have: any exp an- 
alyzing 8c deploying technical specifica- 
tions; any exp using Agile development 
methodology; any exp using GIT for 
source code mgmt; any exp testing 
programs; any exp building 8c deploy- 
ing programs to production servers 
using continuous integration frame- 
works; any exp performing deploy- 
ment of software tools, processes 8c 
metrics & diagnosing & addressing 
production issues. Send resume to: 
iobs@iet.com. Specify Ad Code RYCS 
in subject line. EOE. MFDV. 


Senior Consultant, IBM Corporation, 
Armonk, New York, and various unan- 
ticipated client sites throughout the US: 
Responsible for defining and imple- 
menting the technical architecture of 
the WebSphere Commerce solution. 
Define the integrations necessary to 
enable the functional scope of Com- 
merce. Lead technical discussions with 
clients and other team members to de- 
fine the interface touch points within 
the solution footprint, as well as with 
other systems involved in the end-state 
solution for Commerce data model. 
Lead the implementation of the Com- 
merce solution and development of 
custom tables/integrations/extensions, 
as necessary. Conduct technical re- 
views of designs, complete code re- 
views prior to testing, conduct techni- 
cal reviews of test plans and test cover- 
age for Commerce solution areas. Sup- 
port production readiness evaluation 
and ensure final solution build is de- 
ployed and configured correctly in pro- 
duction. Engage in the system ar- 
chitecture design, application function- 
ality and design. Develop testing and 
participate in deployment. Develop the 
build instruction, deploy the solution 
and perform trouble shooting and 
break-fix for all defects. Utilize WAS 
and UNIX, Java/J2EE, Javascript APIs, 
and SQL. Required: Bachelor's degree 
or equivalent in Engineering, Compu- 
ter Science, or related, and two (2) 
years of experience as an Engineer or 
related. Two (2) years of experience 
must include utilizing WAS and UNIX, 
Java/J2EE, Javascript APIs, and SQL. 
Send resumes to IBM, box #D126, 71 
Fifth Avenue, 5th Floor, NY, NY 10003. 


Distinguished Engineer & CTO, Com- 
merce, IBM Corporation, Armonk, NY 
and various unanticipated client sites 
throughout the US: Responsible for 
commerce services development and 
delivery. Provide technical leadership 
for all commerce technical services 
delivery resources, development of 
technical services offerings and inter- 
actions with client c-suite executives in- 
cluding the CIO, CTO and COO. Advise 
client c-suite executives on the imple- 
mentation and management of e- 
commerce systems. Lead technical 
and business teams in the develop- 
ment and delivery of commerce servi- 
ces offerings at client sites. Function as 
the technical liaison to the CTO. Confi- 
gure, customize, install, test, conduct 
performance tuning, trouble shooting, 
and application monitoring. Leverage 
knowledge of integrations with and 
across numerous complementary so- 
lutions in complex eCommerce sys- 
tems. Utilize Commerce Solution 
Knowledge for Retail, Telecoms, Fi- 
nancial Institutions; Specialist Perfor- 
mance Tuning of Databases; Adminis- 
tration and Tuning of Linux, AIX, Sola- 
ris Operating Systems; Java Virtual 
Machine Performance Tuning; Statisti- 
cal modeling of Retail Sales; and Secur- 
ity of System. Required: Master's de- 
gree or equivalent in Engineering, In- 
formation Technology, Computer 
Science, or related (employer will ac- 
cept a Bachelor's degree plus five (5) 
years of progressive experience in lieu 
of a Master's degree) and one (1) year 
of experience as a CTO, Technical Ser- 
vices Leader, or related. One (1 ) year 
of experience must include utilizing 
Commerce Solution Knowledge for Re- 
tail, Telecoms, Financial Institutions; 
Specialist Performance Tuning of Da- 
tabases; Administration and Tuning of 
Linux, AIX, Solaris Operating Systems; 
Java Virtual Machine Performance 
Tuning; Statistical modeling of Retail 
Sales; and Security of System. Send re- 
sumes to IBM, box #D114, 71 Fifth 
Avenue, 5th Fir, NY, NY 10003. 


Senior Associate Director, Software 
Engineering (Transportation Logis- 
tics) (Jet.com, Inc., Hoboken, NJ) Serve 
as mentor 8< technical leader to ir en- 
gineers & peers. Contribute, design & 
develop overall platform using mix of 
Kafka, Redis, Elastic Search, Azure 
SQL, Event Store & Azure Storage. 
Oversee, direct & execute full lifecycle 
of software development on Linux & 
Windows operating systems. Min 
Reqs: Bachelor of Science degree or 
US equiv in Comp Sci, Comp Engin, 
Electl Engin, Electr Engin, Mathem or 
rel, plus 6 yrs exp in performing soft- 
ware development with object- 
oriented or functional programming 
languages. Must also have: 4 yrs exp 
working with SQL for data mgmt; 4 yrs 
exp building large scale application 
systems; 2 yrs exp performing Finan- 
cial or E-commerce software en- 
gineering; any exp communicating re- 
sults 8 . methodologies to both technical 
& non-technical audiences; any exp 
using functional programming tech- 
niques; any exp mentoring ir en- 
gineers; any exp performing system 
design & implementation; any exp 
working with distributed systems ar- 
chitecture; any exp using Kafka, Redis, 
Elastic Search, Azure SQL, Event Store 
& Azure Storage. Send resume to: 
iobs@iet.com. Specify Ad Code MGCS 
in subiect line. EOE. MFDV. 

Senior Editor, Nature Medicine: New 
York, NY. Commission, screen, select 
& edit scholarly reviews 8. opinion 
pieces accepted for publication. Reqs 
Bachelor's deg 8 . PhD, or foreign equiv, 
in the life sciences (biochemistry, ge- 
netics, molecular biology, cellular bio- 
logy or other reltd discipline), & 3 yrs 
exp commissioning 8. assessing manu- 
scripts, overseeing peer review, at- 
tending scientific conferences, & pro- 
viding editorial support in connection 
w / the publication of scholarly articles 
& opinion pieces for peer-reviewed 
science journals. Reqd exp must also 
incl 1 yr editing review & perspective 
manuscripts selected for publication. 
Must be able to travel nationally & in- 
ternationally approx 3 times/yr to at- 
tend scientific conferences. Send re- 
sume to Heather Haney, Nature Amer- 
ica, Inc., One New York Plaza, 

Ste. 4500, NY, NY 10004 or 
heather.haney@springer.com 


Senior Developer (New York, NY)- De- 
sign 8. build websites, web sves, mobile 
apps. Deploy new features & perform 
unit tests. Reqs: Bachelor's comp 
sci/engineer 8. 3 yrs software dvlpmt 
exp. Profic w / modern web stack tech, 
incl knwldg of HTML, JavaScript, libra- 
ries 8. MV* framewks; programm'g + 
OO design exp (Java/.NET/C #), incl 
knwldg of core libraries & common de- 
sign patterns. Detail knwldg of web sve 
& API construct; sig knwldg of rel data- 
bases, esp MySQL/SQL Server. Wking 
knwldg of NoSQL &. caching tech, incl 
MongoDB, Redis, CouchDB,Membase. 
Exp w/ large-scale prod systems & abi- 
lity to optimize, implmt across ar- 
chitecture; lightwt Agile dvlpmt met- 
hods; unit testing on server 8. client, 
loC, mocking; software dev lifecycle, 
from reqs capture to deploymt8 l main- 
tenance. Res: Kaplan Inc., 750 3rd Ave., 
New York, NY 10017, Attn: Preeti 
Torres, Ref: HR-1006. 


Senior Counsel pos avail w/ Chapman 
8. Cutler LLP in NY, NY. Rep equity 
sponsors 8. hedge funds in purchase of 
corp entities. REQS: JD from U.S. ABA 
accrdtd law school or law degree from 
non-US uni recgnzd by NYS Bar 
Exmnrs, 5 yrs exp. in banking &. fin 
serv indsty, 8. licensed in NY. To apply, 
please send resume and cover letter to 
Katie Hoekstra, Legal Recruiting 8. 
Prof Dvlpmnt Mgr, Chapman & Cutler 
LLP, 111 West Monroe Street Chicago, 
IL 60603. 


Sr. Systems Administrator I (AppNexus 
Inc.; NY, NY). Provide ongoing syst. ad- 
min. supp, incl. installn., maintnee. &. 
trblshtng. of HW/SW systs. Provide 
tech. supp. 8. advise on use of prgrmg. 
tools, DB systs. & ntwks. Mail resume 
to: N. Braun, AppNexus Inc., 28 W 23rd 
St., 4th FI., NY, NY 10010. Ref: SSA1. 


SR. BUSINESS INTELLIGENCE ANA- 
LYST: work location: New York, NY. 
Mail resume to Sarah Bartlett, Tory 
Burch LLC, 11 West 19th St, 7th FL, 
New York, NY 10011. 


Senior Music Director. Direct church 
choirs. Master of Music reqd. F/T. Send 
res: Bethel United Methodist Church of 
New York. Working at: 3404 Bailey Ave, 
Bronx, NY 10463 

Site Reliability Engineer sought by 
Flipboard, Inc. in New York, NY. Dsgn 
sys to atmte manl tsks in sve mgmt. 
Trv to hdqrtrs as nedd. Aply @ 
www.jobpostingtoday.com # 22007 


Software Quality Assurance Analyst 
needed w/Associate of Sci Deg in 
Comp Sci or Comp Engg 8< 3 yrs exp as 
S/ware Quality Assurance Analyst or 
Associate-Projects performing follow- 
ing job duties: Analyze bus. rqmts; prep 
comprehensive test strategies, test 
plans & setup test environments for va- 
rious apps. Create project estimation, 
project plan, work breakdown struc- 
ture using MS Office tools 8c MS Project 
Professional. Create test reports, build 
8c execute manual 8c automation test 
scripts using Zephyr, HP UFT, HP ALM 
8c VB Scripting. Log 8c track defects 
using JIRA 8c HP ALM. Perform SIT, 
UAT, black box testing covering sanity 
testing, functional system testing, re- 
gression testing 8c database testing. 
Mail res to: Open Systems Technolo- 
gies, 462 7th Ave, 15th Fir, NY, NY 
1001 8. Job Loc: NYC 


Software Developer in White Plains, 
NY sought by iHeartMedia Manage- 
ment Services, Inc., resp for the follow- 
ing: Dsgn techn'l reqmts based on digi- 
tal s/ware product reqmts; Code, test, 8c 
debug digital web applic. s/ware 8c in- 
ternal tools in a distributed envrmt; 
Perform peer code reviews; Assist 
Mktg in creating web sites 8c user con- 
tent; Build 8c maintain a continuous 
s/ware integration pipeline; Build 8c 
maintain an internal Dvlpmt Refer- 
ence site to document coding stndrds, 
best practices, 8< dsgn/architectural de- 
cisions. Min. reqmt for the position of 
S/ware Dvlpr is 4 yrs exp in job offrd. 40 
hrs/wk (M-F), $96,000/yr + benefits. 
Send resume to HR Dept., RCS Media 
Monitors, 445 Hamilton Ave, 7th Fir, 
White Plains, NY 10601 


Software Engineer (Brooklyn, NY) An- 
alyze, dsgn, implmt 8c deliver user- 
facing products 8c infrastructure. De- 
ploy/maintain full s/ware dvlpmt life- 
cycle over web app projects. Perform 
Unix Systm administration. Maintain 
tech best practices. Automate proces- 
ses 8c write automated tests. Reqs 
bachelor's deg or foreign equiv in 
Comp Sci, Industrial or Electronics 
Engg or rltd w/ 1 yr in job offrd or as 
S/ware Tester, Web Dvlpr or rltd to incl 
1 yr exp in the following: deployment 8c 
maintenance of AWS microsrvcs 8< mi- 
crosrvc. orchestration systms. Python, 
React, PostgreSQL, Unix Systm Admi- 
nistration, Unit Testing, AWS SQS 8c 
EC2. Resumes to CEO, Thinkful, Inc, 55 
Prospect St, #201, Brooklyn, NY 1 1 201 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER 
Advanced Application Engineering As- 
sociate Manager (Multiple Positions) 
(Accenture LLP; New York, NY): Uti- 
lize modular architectures and integra- 
tion techniques to realize value for Ac- 
centure or our clients. Must have a wil- 
lingness and ability to travel domesti- 
cally approximately 80% of the time to 
meet client needs. For complete job 
description, list of requirements, and to 
apply, go to: www.accenture.com/ 
us-en/careers (Job# 00485229). 


SOFTWARE 

Infor (US), Inc. has an opening for a 
Software Engineer in New York, NY. 
Research, design, and coding and test 
of core features and architecture en- 
hancements of and on the GT Nexus 
Platform. How to apply: Mail resume, 
ref. IN43, incl. job history, to: Infor (US), 
Inc. Attn: Cheryl Sanocki, 1351 South 
County Trail, Building 3, East Green- 
wich,RI 02818. EOE. 


SOFTWARE ENGINEER 
UBER Technologies, Inc. has multiple 
positions open in New York, NY for the 
following: Software Engineer (Re- 
f#AC3NCT) Dsgn/archtct, dev 8,/or test 
SW apps using Uber's tech stack. Refer 
to Ref# 8, mail resume to Uber Tech- 
nologies, Inc, Attn: S. Tateno, 685 Mark- 
et St, Suite 400, San Francisco, CA94105. 


SOUS CHEF, GREEK CUISINE Gerasi- 
mos Enterprises. Inc, New York, N.Y. - 
Assist Chef with menus; health/labor 
compliance; ordering, inventory 8, food 
cost; kitchen personnel recruitment/ 
training/supervision. Must have 2yrs 
experience as Sous Chef with tradition- 
al Greek Cuisine. Email resumes to 
ierryliberatos@gmail.com. 


Sr Cnsltnt, Mktg Anlytcs (NY, NY): 
Prvide mktg 8, anlytcl strtgy sves to 
clients. Undrstd clients' biz 8, dvlp re- 
commndtns for most effective use of 
intgrted mktg channels 8, messages to 
drive desired trgt behavior. Req: Bach 
deg in Math, Stats, Econ, Biz, any 
Engnrg or rel + 5 yrs exp in anlytcs 
cnsltng role, or Master's degree + 3 yrs 
exp in stated areas. Prior exp must incl 
2 yrs of each of the following: Db que- 
rying 8, data engnrg using SQL, PL 
SQL, Oracle SQL 8, MS Excel; 8, Dvlpg 
Data Sci tools, incl data mining (SAS 8, 
SPSS), ecnmtric modeling, Statstcl 
backgrd (regression 8, clustering), 8, 
non-linear optmzatn. Little dmstic trav- 
el as reqd by client. Apply to 
The Ogilvy Group LLC - Ogilvy 8, 
Mather at hr-recruit@ogilvy.com 8, 
reference Sr Cnsltnt, Mktg Anlytcs. 


Sr Dvlpr- CIS Orchstrtn @ Bloomberg 
LP (NY, NY) F/T. Bid fnctnlty 8, ftrs to 
extnd gnre mssgng frmwrk cpblts. Crte 
nw mdls cntnng imprvd or dffrnt 
algrthms. Mnge 8, Id fll sftwr If cycls to 
enhnee mssgng pressng wrkflw 8, 
dlvry pltfrm. Pstn reqs Bach's deg, or 
f rgn equiv, in Comp Sci or rltd 8, 2 yrs of 
exp in the job offd or as Sftwr Dvlpr, 
Assoc- Tech or rltd. Must have 1 yr of 
exp w/ each of the following skills: C# 
and Java, Data structures and algor- 
ithms; Applying design patterns; 
.Net/WPF; and, HTML5. Emp will accpt 
any suitble combo of edu, training or 
exp. Send resume to Bloomberg HR @ 
731 Lexington Ave, NY, NY 10022. Indi- 
cate B46-201 7. EOE. 


STONE CARVER (HAND), BROOK- 
LYN Carves on stone: Analyzes artistic 
objects or graphic materials, visualizes 
finished product, plans carving tech- 
nique. Lays out figures or designs on 
stone. Chisels by hand and pneumatic 
tools. Finish. HS dipl. Req. w/3 yrs exp. 
F/T, M-F 7a-4p. Send res.: Sapphire 
Fine Finishes Inc, 310 Nassau Ave. 
#205, Brooklyn, NY 11222 or 
office@sapphirebm.com 
No phone calls. 


Strategist with Co: Collective LLC in 
New York, NY. Responsible for gather- 
ing and analyzing relevant data in or- 
der to conduct business analysis and 
provide business recommendations. 
Conduct market analysis, including de- 
sign and commission of quantitative or 
qualitative research. Requires Masters 
degree in Business Administration, 
Marketing, Engineering Management, 
or Product Design, and two years of 
experience in finance, marketing, or 
management consulting. Must have at 
least 2 years of experience with each 
of the following: gathering and analyz- 
ing financial, economic, and market 
trend data to conduct business analysis 
and provide recommendations to 
clients; developing corporate propo- 
sals and project plans; experience with 
financial analysis, including, cost- 
benefit, invest-divest, forecasting, and 
impact analysis; creating quantitative 
models, including forecast, operational, 
financial, and statistical models of busi- 
ness dynamics; and experience creat- 
ing materials for client workshops and 
providing economic and financial ad- 
vice to clients. Resumes to Human Re- 
sources, Ref code:[EDSTRAT], Co:Col- 
lective LLC, 419 Park Avenue South, 
3rd Floor, New York, NY 10016. 


Systems Developer- (NYC)- Respon- 
sible for engineering, operations, capa- 
city 8. reliability of database servers. 
Design & develop system tools to man- 
age global infrastructure. Ensure ser- 
ver data integrity by evaluating, imple- 
menting, engineering, 8. managing 
software/hardware solutions. Auto- 
mate 8c monitor computer trading plat- 
form processes for financial trading 
systems 8< oversee systems engineer- 
ing, analysis, configuration 8c support 
of systems management for network- 
based computer systems, servers 8c 
workstations. Maintain systems' exist- 
ing codebase 8c make enhancements. 
Monitor system resource usage 8c en- 
sure adequate resources are available 
to meet information technology req's. 
Provide software engineering 8c soft- 
ware testing of new 8c modified com- 
ponents of systems to ensure proper 8c 
efficient operations. Analyze 8c diag- 
nose system technical problems, 8c de- 
velop solutions to enhance system 
functionality, reliability 8c usability. 
Req's: Bachelor's in Computer Science 
or Computer Engineering 8c 3 yrs of 
exp in the position offered or in a soft- 
ware engineering position. All req'd 
exp must have included designing, 
building 8c developing scalable APIs 
using Python 8c SQL; automating low 
latency system & infrastructure for 
processing largescale datasets; 8c over- 
seeing configuration management sys- 
tem, including testing 8c deploying 
complex coding changes. Contact: 
Roberta Yuan, Hudson River Trading 
LLC, 32 Old Slip, 30th FI, New York, NY 
10005. 


Tax Advisor, Business Tax Advisory 
Standard (FSO) (Manager) (Mul Pos) 
(Multiple Positions), Ernst & Young 
U.S. LLP, New York, NY. Provide busi- 
ness tax services to help client compa- 
nies meet complex demands for tax re- 
porting, compliance and planning, and 
tax policy and controversy. Travel re- 
quired to meet client needs up to 80%. 
Employer will accept any suitable 
combination of education, training, or 
experience. For complete job descrip- 
tion, list of requirements, and to apply, 
go to: ey.com/us/iobsearch 
(Job #- NEW00I75). 


Get Matched 


Create a profile and upload your 
resume to NYTIMES.COM/JOBS 
Employers can find you and you can 
find matching job opportunities. 

Search for the latest openings for 
Teachers, Principals, Department 
Chairpeople, Librarians, Aides, and 
other Education Administrators and 
Leaders. 

Our technology automatically matches 
your skills and interests to available 
opportunities 

NYTimes.com/Jobs 


Technical Lead - Agile (NY, NY): De- 
sign, architect 8< build websites, web 
sves, mobile apps. Deploy new fea- 
tures 8. perform unit testing. Reqs: 
Bachelor's comp sci/engineer or rel 
conctn 8c 5 yrs prof software dvlpmt 
exp. Profic in adv programm'g 8c OO 
design using .NET/C#, incl common de- 
sign patterns; unit tests, mocking & 
code rev; lightwt 8c Agile dvlpmt met- 
hods; caching tech; JQuery, AngularJS 
8c Ul using Bootstrap. Knwldg of rel da- 
tabases incl SQL Server; large-scale 
prod systems, assoc systems imple- 
ment'n, appln design 8c architecture w/ 
perform and scalability; SDLC soft- 
ware dev lifecycle. Signif knwldg of 
web sves, API construct'n 8c web stack 
tech, incl HTML, Javascript, MVC 
framewks. Res: Kaplan Inc., 750 3rd 
Ave., New York, NY 10017, Attn: Preeti 
Torres, Ref: HR-1007 


TECHNOLOGY 

Advisory Director, Core Security, 
PricewaterhouseCoopers Advisory 
Services LLC, Florham Park, NJ. 
Direct engagements focused on imple- 
menting, designing & maintaining sec. 
arch. 8c strategies in order to deliver 
consulting sec. solns to clients. Req. 
Bach's deg. or foreign equiv. in 
Comp Sci, IT, Info Systms, Engg, 
Bus Admin or rel. + 7 yrs rel. work 
exp. (of which 5 yrs are post-bach's 
progress, rel. work exp.); OR a 
Master's deg. or foreign equiv. in 
Comp Sci, IT, Info Systms, Engg, 
Bus Admin or rel. + 5 yrs rel. work 
exp. Travel up to 80% req. Apply 
by mail, referencing Job Code 
NJ1335, Attn: HR SSC/Talent Manage- 
ment, 4040 W. Boy Scout Blvd, 
Tampa, FL 33607. 


TECHNOLOGY 

Advisory Manager, Business Applica- 
tions (Mult. Pos.), Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers Advisory Services LLC, 
Florham Park, NJ. Design 8c imple- 
ment tech, solns used across finance, 
ops, 8. human capital sectors 8c advise 
clients on industry-specific bus. apps. 
Req. Bach's deg or foreign equiv. 
in Comp. Sci, IT, Engg, Bus Admin 
or rel. + 5 yrs post-bach's prog. rel. 
work exp.; OR a Master's deg or 
foreign equiv. in Comp. Sci, IT, 
Engg, Bus Admin or rel. + 3 yrs 
rel. work exp. Travel req. up to 80%. 
Apply by mail, referencing Job 
Code NJ1336, Attn: HR SSC/Talent 
Management, 4040 W. Boy Scout 
Blvd, Tampa, FL 33607. 


TECHNOLOGY 

Deloitte Consulting LLP seeks a 
Project Delivery Senior Analyst in 
New York, NY 8c various unanticipated 
Deloitte office locations 8c client sites 
nationally to provide IT consulting sves 
to clients. Assist in modifying existing 
software to correct errors, to adapt it 
to new hardware or to upgrade interfa- 
ces 8c improve performance. Reqts: 
Bach deg or equiv in Engg (any). 
Comp Sci, MIS, CIS or rel + 1 yr exp 
providing IT consulting sves to clients 
on behalf of a global consulting compa- 
ny. 80% travel req. To apply, visit 
https://iobs2.deloitte.com/us/en/ 

8. enter XTSI18FC0617NYC1 in the 
"Search jobs" field. 

"Deloitte" means Deloitte LLP and its 
subsidiaries. Please see 
www.deloitte.com/us/about fora 
detailed description of the legal struc- 
ture of Deloitte LLP and its subsidia- 
ries. Deloitte LLP 8c its subsidiaries are 
equal opportunity employers. 


Technology 

Help build the next generation of sys- 
tems behind Facebook's products. 
Facebook, Inc. currently has the follow- 
ing openings in New York, NY (multiple 
openings 8c various levels): Product 
Designer (5632N) Design, prototype, 
and build new features for Facebook's 
website or mobile applications. Pro- 
duction Engineer (4284N) Participate in 
the design, implementation and on- 
going management of maior site appli- 
cations and subsystems. Mail resume 
to: Facebook, Inc. Attn: SB-GIM, 1 
Hacker Way, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
Must reference job title 8c job# shown 
above, when applying. 


TECHNOLOGY 

WebMD LLC seeks Senior Systems 
Administrator in New York, NY to be 
responsible for the administration of 
Storage and Systems environment 
such as provisioning, installs, upgrades, 
and working on alerts. Apply online at: 
https://careers-webmd.icims.com/ and 
search for requisition #13054. 


Transaction Advisory Services (TAS) 
Manager - M8cA Investment Banking 
Consumer Products (IBCP) (Multiple 
Positions), Ernst 8c Young U.S. LLP, 
New York, NY. Monitor fundamental 
economic, industrial, and corporate de- 
velopments by analyzing information 
and conduct quantitative analyses of 
information affecting investment. 
Travel required to meet client needs 
approximately 30%. Employer will ac- 
cept any suitable combination of edu- 
cation, training, or experience. For 
complete job description, list of re- 
quirements, and to apply, go to: 
ey.com/us/iobsearch 
(Job # - NEW00I6M) 


VP: Morgan Stanley 8c Co LLC seeks 
Vice President, Investment Banking in 
NY, NY to oversee & manage teams of 
investment banking prof'ls in identifi- 
cation, analysis, & presentation of criti- 
cal Investment Banking deals. Position 
req's Bachelor's in Bus. Admin, Fin'c, 
or rel field of study 8c 6 yrs exp in posi- 
tion offered or as Investmt Banking As- 
sociate, Investmt Banking Analyst, or 
rel occupation in Investmt Banking. 
Employer will accept 3 or 4-yr Bache- 
lor's. Employer will accept any amount 
of exp w/following: prior exp in In- 
vestmt Banking in multiple geographic 
regions, incl North America; exp per- 
forming fin'l analysis 8, modeling for 
clients; exp applying fundamental stat 
concepts incl correlation 8c regression 
analysis; exp advising clients on trans- 
actions such as M8cA's, divestitures, 
restructurings, 8c equity 8c debt financ- 
ings; exp dvlpng client relationships at 
C-suite 8c ir level; exp coord'g internal 
workstreams involving mult teams 
across divisions 8c geographies, incl 
performing research & due diligence, 
ass'tg reverse due diligence process, 8c 
drafting 8c creating mrktg materials; 
exp utilizing fin'l techniques such as 
Discount Cash Flow analysis, compa- 
rable trading multiples, precedent 
transaction multiples. Discounted Equi- 
ty Value analysis, Leveraged Buy-Out 
analysis, transaction modeling for 
fin'eg or M&A transactions, 8< model- 
ing of fin'l impact of various debt 8c 
equity instruments; exp using MS Ofc 
Suite incl Excel, Word, PP, 8c Outlook; 8c 
exp using mrkt data tools 8c technolo- 
gies incl Capital IQ, Bloomberg, Thom- 
son One, Pitchbook, LCD Comps, Mer- 
gerMarket, Intralinks, Merrill Datasite, 
8c RoadshowAccess; prior exp in super- 
vising ir assoc's 8c analysts in creating 
client presentations, incl pitch books, 
valuation presentations, rating agen- 
cies presentations 8c deal 8. non-deal 
roadshow presentations, fin'l analysis, 
8c modeling. To apply, visit 
http://www.morganstanley.com/about/ 
careers/careersearch.html Scroll down 
8c enter (3093435) as "Job Number" 8c 
click "Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 


VP: Morgan Stanley Services Group 
Inc. seeks Vice President in NY, NY to 
build a strategic platform to consume 
source data across mult sources 
(Transactions, Positions 8c Margin) 8c 
deliver to various consumers at near 
Real-time. Req's Master's in Elect 
Eng'g, Comp Eng'g, CS, or rel field of 
study 8c 3 yrs exp in position offered or 
as Assoc, Prog'r Analyst, or rel occupa- 
tion. Employer will accept any amount 
of exp w/following: exp w/softw design 
8c architecture using Object Oriented 
design principles; exp w/full stack 
dvlpmt integrating Java 7 or higher. 
Spring, Hibernate, Apache CXF, JAX- 
RS w/JavaScript, 8. data caching pat- 
terns on Apache Tomcat Server; exp 
w/memory mgmt, garbage collection, 
multi-threading, 8c asynchronous 
prog'g; exp w/SQL prog'g, perfor- 
mance tuning, dbase design, 8c store 
procedures; exp w/batch processing of 
large data sets w/hands-on ETL 
dvlpmt; exp w/design, dvlpmt, 8c imple- 
mentation using prog'g frameworks 
for transaction mgmt, data access, 8. 
MVC that can interact real-time w/mul- 
ti-tiered apps; exp w/processing trade 
flow for Fixed Income, Equities, & Op- 
tions products; & exp w/project life- 
cycles, performing detailed bus. analy- 
sis, 8c producing associated functional 
specs. To apply, visit http://www. 
morganstanley.com/about/careers/ 
careersearch.html Scroll down 8c enter 
(3093518) as "Job Number" 8. click 
"Search jobs." No calls pis. EOE 


Vice President- New York, NY- Assist 
in the resolution of day-to-day produc- 
tion issues, as well as the development 
and integration of technology plat- 
forms used for trading and business 
functions including Murex. Provide 
technical support for the Derivation 
and Markitwire trading platforms used 
by the Convertible Bond and Interest 
Rates Desks by utilizing Murex MxML 
Exchange to resolve technical intraday 
profit 8. loss, risk, and trade flow, per- 
formance, and infrastructure/environ- 
ment issues. Min Req: Bachelor's de- 
gree or equivalent in Computer 
Science, Computer Engineering, or a 
related technical field and 5 years of 
experience or Master's degree or equi- 
valent in Computer Science, Computer 
Engineering, or a related technical field 
and 2 years of experience in the job of- 
fered or related occupation. Exper- 
ience must include: using Murex; Deri- 
vation; E-tradepad; Simulation; Murex 
MxML Exchange; Datamart; Unix 
shell scripting; and Sybase SQL. Quali- 
fied applicants send resumes to: Tara 
McMahon, Job Code: FOSOOl, MUFG 
Securities Americas Inc., 1221 Avenue 
of the Americas, 6th Flr,NY, NY 10020. 


Web Ministry Coordinator 
Coordinate & dgn web programs to 
promote Christian ministry. Work w/ 
ministers & missionaries to dgn 8. en- 
sure ministry web progms reflects 
Christian ordinances, spiritual growth 
8< Christian values. Ensure web perfor- 
mance & implementation. A Bache- 
lor's Deg in Digital Media or Web Pro- 
gramming & completed courses in Sys- 
tematic Theology, Foundation of Mi- 
nistry, & Life of Christ req'd. Sd resume 
to Ms. R. Chow, Chinese Christian Her- 
ald Crusades, Inc. 156-03 Horace Hard- 
ing Expressway, Flushing, NY 11367 
(work at Flushing, NY) 


HOUSEHOLD 

EMPLOYMENT 

(3100) 


Household Positions 
Wanted 


3112 


Are you looking for a good house clea- 
ner? Look no more, over 30 yrs of exp. 
Reliable, flexible hours, available and 
on call. Contact Theresa, 91 7-623-51 1 8. 


AUCTION SALES 

1-800-631-8275 


MICHAEL AMODEO & CO. INC. 

SELL TODAY SUNDAY JULY 2, 201 7 AT 3 PM AT 
1619 86TH STREET, BROOKLYN. NY 11214, OFF 16TH AVE 

ENTIRE CONTENTS WELL KNOWN 

250 SEAT RESTAURANT & DINER 

See website for list: www.amodeoauctions.com 


MKHAH. AMODEO & CO. INC. 

SELL THURSDAY JULY 6,2017 AT 3 PM 
AT A CONVENIENT MANHATTAN WEST SIDE LOCATION 

LIKE NEW CAFE & ESPRESSO BAR 

check website Wednesday July 5th for address A details 

www.amodeoauctions.com 

TERMS: CASH OR BANK CASHIERS CHKS. 15%BUYERS PREMIUM. 
Auctrs Ph: (212)473-6830 or (917)776-1080 


July 2017 Estate Auction 

Saturday, July 8th at 10 am 
Exhibition: Thursday and Friday, 
July 6th and 7th, 10 am -7 pm 


Catalogues at: 
www.rolandauctions.com 

80 East 11th Street, NYC* 21 2-260-2000 


Business & Lease Termination Sale. Must Vacate 

ELIOT MILLMAN 
AUCTIONEERS LLC & 
PHIL KAUFMAN AUCTIONEER 

SELL THURSDAY, JULY 6, 201 7 AT 1 1 :30AM AT 
1877 WOODBRIDGE AVENUE 
EDISON, NEW JERSEY 08817 

BATHROOM AND 
KITCHEN HOME 
IMPROVEMENT 
CENTER 

Large Desirable Inventory Including 
Toilets, Sinks, Vanities, Tubs, Whirlpools, 
Faucets, Shower Panels, Shower 
Enclosures, Shower Doors, Steam 
Showers, Medicine Cabinets, Mirrors, 
Chandeliers, Lighting Fixtures, Bath 
Accessories, Home Furniture, Flooring, 
Tile, Much More. Cash Or Certified 
Check Only. Inspection 9:30AM Day Of 
Sale Only - 15% Buyers Premium. Auct 
Ph 718-327-7697 (Millman) or 914-391- 
5075 (Kaufman). See Photos at www. 
auctionzip.com (NY) Auction ID# 19107 
or www.eliotmillmanauctioneer.com 



BOERUM HILL? 
BED STUY? 
BAY RIDGE? 


No matter where you 
want to put down stakes, 
we offer up-to-the-minute 
intelligence on rentals 
and sales in Brooklyn. 

Not to mention the 
other four boroughs. 


8 I Real Estate 


TO RENT. TO BUY. TO LOVE. 


START YOUR SEARCH AT 
NYTIMES.COM/REALESTATE 


LOOKING FOR 
SOMEPLACE 

•NVut? 

S I Real Estate 

TO RENT. TO BUY. TO LOVE. 


START YOUR SEARCH AT 
NYTIMES.COM/REALESTATE 
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The Dodgers’ bullpen saves 
starters in a different way. 

7 TENNIS 

A reunion celebrates a 50th 
anniversary at Wimbledon. 




A bullpen meltdown 
gives the Houston 
Astros a 7-6 win 
over the Yankees. 
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LEFT, ROLLS PRESS/POPPERFOTO, VIA GETTY IMAGES; RIGHT, CHANG W. LEE/THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Left, Chris Olmstead in 1960, the year she won four Olympic medals. Right, Katie Ledecky at the 2016 Olympics in Rio de Janeiro, where she was a five-time medalist. 


A Bond Between Champions 



PRESTON GANNAWAY FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Olmstead with Ledecky after a race last month in Santa Clara. “I 
identify with her,” said Olmstead, who held four world records. 


How Two Teenage Stars, Decades Apart, 
Struck Up a Friendship and Found Insight 


By KAREN CROUSE 

SANTA CLARA, Calif. — In the 
pool, Katie Ledecky, a five-time 
Olympic champion, was churning 
through a 1,500-meter freestyle race. 
In the stands, Chris Olmstead was 
craning her neck to see. 

Olmstead was not another casual 
fan drawn to the George F. Haines In- 
ternational Swim Center to watch 
Ledecky compete here in her last 
tuneup before the USA Swimming Na- 
tionals in Indianapolis, where the 
team for this month’s world champi- 
onships in Budapest was chosen. 

In her lap, Olmstead clutched a 
sheet of paper containing race splits 
from when Ledecky set the world 
record in 2015. As the race unfurled, 
Olmstead alternated between study- 


ing the times on the paper and 
Ledecky’s stroke. 

When Ledecky touched more than 
50 meters ahead of her nearest rival, 
Olmstead stood, clapped and cheered 
with maternal affection. “That a way, 
Katie!” she exclaimed. Then, turning 
to her husband, she added, in the parl- 
ance of a distance swimmer: “She 
split a great race. But I think it hurt.” 

Ledecky, 20, and Olmstead, 73, are 
not technically related, but they are 
both swimming blue bloods. Few peo- 
ple can relate to the experience of 
teenage stardom that bonds them. 

Olmstead, the first American wom- 
an to break five minutes in the 400- 
meter freestyle, looks at Ledecky, the 
first American woman to break four 
minutes, and it is like seeing an old 
home movie that has been colorized 


and digitized. 

“I identify with her,” said Olmstead, 
who held four world records and 32 
American records. At just 14 years old, 
she was described in a 1958 Sports Il- 
lustrated cover story as “the best free- 
style swimmer ever developed in 
America.” 

The distinction once held by Olm- 
stead has been passed down like a 
royal title to Ledecky, who has set 13 
world records in the 400, 800 and 1,500 
freestyles and is the reigning world 
and Olympic champion in the 200 me- 
ters. In Indianapolis last week, 
Ledecky won the 200, 400 and 800 
freestyles and extended her range to 
include the 100-meter freestyle, in 
which she finished sixth. 

“There is a vicarious aspect to my 
Continued on Page 5 


Pitches Fresh in Mind, 
Even as Memory Fades 

Bouton, Baseball’s Original Exposer, 


Struggles With 

By TYLER KEPNER 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass. — The 
old knuckleballer grips his favorite pitch 
with three fingernails. Most pitchers use 
two, but for him that makes the pitch 
wobbly, impossible to control. Jim Bou- 
ton, 78, uses his ring finger, too. This is 
the grip he showed Johnny Carson four 
decades ago on the set of “The Tonight 
Show,” and the grip he displayed for a re- 
cent visitor in his backyard, high up in 
the Berkshires. 

Bouton still throws a couple of times a 
week. He built a concrete-block backstop 
in a sunlit corner of the yard, and he hits 
the strike zone most of the time. His hat 
does not fall off anymore, as it did in his 
Yankees days, back when he threw hard 
and beat St. Louis twice in the 1964 World 
Series. In a 15-minute game of catch, his 
knuckler hit the glove every time. 


a Brain Disease 

That’s not ideal, exactly; the best 
knuckleballs often zig and zag away from 
the mitt. But if it doesn’t quite dance the 
way it did for the Seattle Pilots, it re- 
mains Bouton’s pitch — slower now, but 
authentically him. 

It is good for Bouton to have company, 
said his wife, Paula Kurman, who has a 
doctorate in interpersonal communica- 
tions from Columbia. They have been 
married for 35 years and have lived here 
for more than 20, among the foxes and 
black bears, surrounded by pine trees. A 
cloud might roll by, straight through the 
screened-in porch, and there are no other 
homes in sight. Their children are grown 
and live elsewhere. 

Bouton had a stroke five years ago this 
Aug. 15. They know the date because it 
was the 15 th anniversary of the death of 
Continued on Page 3 
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Jim Bouton pitching outside his Massachusetts home. He won two games for the Yankees in the 1964 World Series. 
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Extra Bases 

By Tyler Kepner 



SEAN M. HAFFEY/GETTY IMAGES 

The ace Clayton Kershaw pitching Thursday for the Dodgers, who have the best record in the National League. Their starters were averaging 89 pitches per start, lowest among winning teams. 


Magic Number Is Down to Six Innings 



With playoffs in mind, the 
Dodgers go to their bullpen 
early and often, by design. 

The Los Angeles Dodgers set a 
record for relief appearances last sea- 
son. It seemed to be a result of a bar- 
rage of injuries that claimed even the 
game’s best pitcher, Clayton Kershaw, 
for much of the summer. Mostly, 
though, it was by design. The Dodgers 
want it this way, and the results are 
convincing. 

After winning the National League 
West last season, the Dodgers now 
have their league’s best record. While 
the Dodgers have reduced their overall 
rate of relief appearances this season — 
to roughly 3.1 per game, from 3.7 last 
year — their starters were averaging 
just 89 pitches per start through Thurs- 
day, the lowest among teams with win- 
ning records. 

Their opponents recognize the strat- 
egy: a flurry of fresh arms to keep 
them off balance. 

“Alex Wood was pitching really good 
yesterday,” Colorado’s Nolan Arenado 
said recently at Dodger Stadium, a day 
after Wood fired six strong innings, 
allowing just one run and three hits. “If 
that was Kershaw, he’d be going seven 
or eight — but they stopped him at six. 

I would have thought he’d keep going, 
because he was dealing, and they just 
brought in different arms and kept 
going. That’s just the way it is.” 

Three Dodgers relievers swiftly 
finished off the Rockies — nine up, nine 
down — to help Wood improve his 
record to 8-0. Wood, now 9-0, has a 1.83 
earned run average, but he has re- 
corded an out after the sixth inning just 
twice in 12 starts. 

Wood is healthy after missing much 
of last season with elbow trouble. He 
streamlined his mechanics over the 
winter, staying tighter and more com- 
pact on his front side, an adjustment 
that he said helped him throw harder. 
But he has learned to accept the 
Dodgers’ approach and its foundation 
in data that warns against letting 
starters face a lineup too many times. 

“The numbers don’t lie,” Wood said. 
“Regardless of whether you’re good or 
awful, things progressively get a little 
bit worse each time through, pretty 
much no matter what. The way that 
they look at it is, ‘Well, let’s not go four 
times through the order.’ It’s one of 
those things where that’s where the 
game’s headed. It’s been frustrating at 
times, but you’ve got to control what 
you can control.” 

Rich Hill has made just one start 
longer than six innings, the same as 
Brandon McCarthy and Hyun-Jin Ryu. 
The Dodgers still pay premium prices 
— those three pitchers will make a 
combined $32 million this season — and 
do not mind that none of those three, or 
Wood, has ever worked 200 innings in a 
season. Only 15 pitchers in the majors 
reached that figure in 2016, the fewest 
in any nonstrike season. 

“As an organization, we feel 200 
innings is not the norm anymore,” 
Manager Dave Roberts said. “As a 
potential World Series team, to expect 
guys to go pitch through October, 180 


could be 200. The key is that our start- 
ing pitchers have understood that if we 
can cut an inning off here and there to 
kind of lighten their load and gain it 
back on the back end to keep them 
strong throughout the season, it’s a 
benefit for all of us. 

“I’m not going into a game saying, 
‘Hey, this guy is only gonna go five 
innings,’ because I would love them to 
go deep. But if the efficiency is not 
there, I’m not afraid to make the move.” 

Roberts typically has seven relievers 
to deploy before getting to his closer, 
Kenley Jansen. That configuration, he 
said, lends itself to using relievers more 
often, however he chooses. 

“I think the biggest piece is that our 
starters have bought into understand- 
ing that I don’t need to push them ev- 
ery time they get on the mound, and 
our bullpen guys understand they 
might pitch in the fourth or the seventh 
or the eighth,” Roberts said. “They 
don’t have a designated role.” 

The Dodgers, like many teams, have 
also embraced the use of the new 10- 
day disabled list, which can keep 
starters fresh by giving them downtime 
to deal with minor injuries while miss- 
ing only a start or two. Hill, McCarthy, 
Ryu and Wood have all been on the 
D.L., and McCarthy — who is there now 
with knee trouble — said the Dodgers’ 
less-is-more strategy was becoming 
widespread. 

“That’s one of the shifts that’s com- 
ing,” McCarthy said. “We’ve seen a lot 
of teams this year that are too slow to 
adapt to it. You see their starting 
pitcher has this 110-pitch limit or some- 
thing and he’s gonna throw through it, 
and you watch them lose a game right 
in the last two innings — with a starter 
who’s faded and a good offense who 
now knows what they’re looking for, 


and the surprise is gone. 

“For us it’s: If you’re in full control of 
the game and you can get deeper and 
your pitch count makes sense, then just 
keep going. If not, it’s: Let a starter 
help you win a game, but maybe not let 
him lose you one in a spot where we 
don’t have to have that happen.” 

The challenge for the Dodgers is to 
keep their busy relievers strong, too, 
and avoid a fifth consecutive season of 
losing in the N.L. playoffs. For now, 
though, they are winning big — and 
setting a trend. 

It’s Just for Fun Again 

On Sunday, Major League Baseball 
will announce the rosters for its All-Star 
Game, which returns as a pure ex- 
hibition on July 11 in Miami. The last 14 
All-Star Games were used to determine 
home-field advantage for the World 
Series, which went to the winning 
league. That link was eliminated as 
part of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment reached last fall. 

“The home-field advantage was a 
good thing because people took the 
game serious; managers did also,” said 
Houston Astros designated hitter Car- 
los Beltran, a nine-time All-Star. “But at 
the same time, I consider that a little bit 
unfair for teams that ended up with the 
best record and they didn’t get the 
home-field advantage.” 

Actually, that happened only three 
times with the link in effect — in 2004, 
2011 and 2016. Before that rule — which 
was established in response to a tie at 
the 2002 game in Milwaukee, the home- 
town of Bud Selig, the commissioner at 
the time — home-field advantage in the 
World Series simply alternated leagues 
each season. Now it will go to the World 
Series team with the better record. 


As it turned out, the big prize (host- 
ing Games 1, 2, 6 and 7) did not offer 
much of an edge. Only three World 
Series since 2003 have stretched to a 
full seven games — in 2011, 2014 and 
2016 — and the visiting team won Game 
7 in two of those three years. 

Astros catcher Brian McCann, who 
was the most valuable player of the 
2010 All-Star Game, said removing the 
link would clear up confusion over the 
purpose of the event. 

“I don’t think the All-Star Game 
should count for home-field advantage,” 
McCann said. “I just feel like everybody 
deserves a chance to play, and if you 
don’t play somebody because it’s not a 
good matchup, maybe he goes to one 
his whole career and never gets that 
at-bat or that inning. I just don’t think 
it’s for that.” 

Most All-Star managers, though, still 
seemed to favor participation over 
winning, bringing in a raft of substi- 
tutes and removing slightly better 
players as the game went on. That 
created a muddled message, as M.L.B. 
trumpeted the competition while the 
managers generally just wanted the 
players to have fun. 

Another wrinkle in the new collective 
bargaining agreement is a change in 
the makeup and selection of the rosters. 
Managers will no longer determine 
All-Star picks. Their selections had 
been winnowed in recent years anyway, 
with players choosing most of the re- 
serves and pitchers, after fans had 
voted on the starting lineups. 

The size of the rosters is also slightly 
smaller now, down to 32 per team, from 
34. That will make for more snubs in 
Sunday’s announcement, since every 
team still must be represented — a 
quirky but charming rule that makes 
predicting the rosters fun, but compli- 


cated. 

Here is a guess at how the teams 
should look, with starters designated by 
an asterisk. A few players, like Milwau- 
kee’s Chase Anderson and Houston’s 
Dallas Keuchel, are not included be- 
cause they will still be on the disabled 
list. The Angels’ Mike Trout, who could 
be off the D.L. by then, did make the 
cut. 

And, yes, Clayton Kershaw — not 
Max Scherzer, whose statistics are 
slightly better — would be the starting 
pitcher for the National League. Some- 
how, Kershaw has never started an 
All-Star Game. It’s time for that to 
change. 

American League 

FIRST BASE: Justin Smoak, Toronto*; 
Yonder Alonso, Oakland; Logan Morri- 
son, Tampa Bay 

SECOND BASE: Jose Altuve, Houston*; 
Jonathan Schoop, Baltimore 
SHORTSTOP: Carlos Correa, Houston*; 
Xander Bogaerts, Boston; Elvis An- 
drus, Texas 

THIRD BASE: Miguel Sano, Minnesota*; 
Jose Ramirez, Cleveland 
CATCHER: Salvador Perez, Kansas 
City*; Gary Sanchez, Yankees 
OUTFIELD: Aaron Judge, Yankees*; 
George Springer, Astros*; Mike Trout, 
Angels*; Mookie Betts, Boston; Avisail 
Garcia, White Sox; Justin Upton, De- 
troit 

DESIGNATED HITTER: Corey Dickerson, 
Tampa Bay* ; Nelson Cruz, Seattle 
PITCHERS: Chris Sale, Boston*; Cody 
Allen, Cleveland; Dellin Betances, 
Yankees; Yu Darvish, Texas; Chris 
Devenski, Houston; Craig Kimbrel, 
Boston; Corey Kluber, Cleveland; 

Lance McCullers Jr., Houston; Andrew 
Miller, Cleveland; Ervin Santana, Min- 
nesota; Luis Severino, Yankees; Jason 
Vargas, Kansas City 

National League 

FIRST BASE: Paul Goldschmidt, Ari- 
zona*; Joey Votto, Cincinnati; Ryan 
Zimmerman, Washington 
SECOND BASE: Daniel Murphy, Wash- 
ington*; Josh Harrison, Pittsburgh 
SHORTSTOP: Zack Cozart, Cincinnati*; 
Corey Seager, Dodgers 
THIRD BASE: Nolan Arenado, Col- 
orado*; Justin Turner, Dodgers; Jake 
Lamb, Arizona; Kris Bryant, Cubs 

CATCHER: Buster Posey, Giants*; J. T. 
Realmuto, Miami 

OUTFIELD: Cody Bellinger, Dodgers*; 
Charlie Blackmon, Colorado* ; Bryce 
Harper, Washington*; Aaron Altherr, 
Philadelphia; Ender Inciarte, Atlanta; 
Marcell Ozuna, Miami; Giancarlo Stan- 
ton, Miami 

PITCHERS: Clayton Kershaw, Dodgers*; 
Wade Davis, Cubs; Jacob deGrom, 
Mets; Brad Hand, San Diego; Greg 
Holland, Colorado; Kenley Jansen, 
Dodgers; Corey Knebel, Milwaukee; 
Carlos Martinez, St. Louis; Robbie Ray, 
Arizona; Max Scherzer, Washington; 
Stephen Strasburg, Washington; Alex 
Wood, Dodgers 
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DAVID J. PHILLIP/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Before Clint Frazier homered and doubled in his first major league game Saturday, he said, “I feel like I have a cape on my back.” 


Yankees Waste an Impressive Debut by Frazier 


By BILLY WITZ 

HOUSTON - When Clint Fra- 
zier was summoned into A1 
Pedrique’s office Friday night, he 
was given a list of the things he 
needed to work on: Defense, base 
running and be- 
ASTROS 7 ing a good 
YANKEES 6 teammate were 
a start. 

Pedrique, Frazier’s manager 
with the Scranton/Wilkes-Barre 
RailRiders, delivered his to-do list, 
Frazier said, “with a stale face.” 

Then Pedrique told Frazier he 
could work on those things in 
Houston — with the Yankees. 

“When he came up and tapped 
me on the shoulder, I thought, 
‘This is it, I’m going up,”’ Frazier 
said on Saturday afternoon in the 
visitors’ clubhouse at Minute 
Maid Park. “He definitely didn’t 
make me think I was going up 
when I sat down and we started 
talking. It was a conversation we 
had to make sure I was continuing 
to work on things. Just because I’d 
gotten my first call-up, it’s not 
time to be complacent.” 

All the messages Frazier is re- 
ceiving — whether about cutting 
his hair, watching what he says or 
attending to his business — were 
worth the Yankees’ trouble on Sat- 
urday, when he homered and dou- 
bled in his major league debut. 

But the Yankees had other, un- 
expected troubles as their two 
best relievers, Dellin Betances 
and Aroldis Chapman, melted 


down late and the Houston Astros 
rallied for four runs in the eighth 
inning to stun the Yankees, 7-6. 

Brought on to protect a 6-3 lead, 
Betances allowed a run-scoring 
groundout, and then a booming 
solo home run to Evan Gattis. He 
walked two more batters before 
giving way to Chapman, who gave 
up a two-run, two-out double on a 
3-2 pitch to Yuli Gurriel that 
capped the Astros’ comeback. 

Astros closer Ken Giles got 
pinch-hitter Aaron Judge and Fra- 
zier to pop up in the ninth before 
Brett Gardner singled to left, but 
Gardner was thrown out by short- 
stop Carlos Correa after taking too 
large a turn at first — a crushing 
ending to a devastating loss for 
the Yankees, who were trying to 
win back-to-back games for the 
first time since June 12. 

The loss left many Yankees 
glum, particularly Betances, who 
after blowing a lead for his second 
consecutive appearance, said: “I 
gave up one hit and they score 
four runs. That can’t happen. I’ve 
got to be better than that.” 

But the defeat did little to damp- 
en the night for Frazier, who 
planned to give the ball from his 
first hit to his mother — who was 
in tears watching him play — and 
the home run ball to his father, 
who Frazier described as his hero. 

Even beforehand, Frazier’s first 
day as a major leaguer was filled 
with the requisite giddiness — “I 
feel like I have a cape on my back, 
and I’m just wearing B.R pants 


right now,” he said, referring to his 
batting practice attire — and his 
girlfriend, sister and agent also 
flew in for the occasion. But the 
admonishment from Pedrique 
was among the reminders that the 
Yankees are still trying to sand 
down Frazier’s rough edges. 

Those edges were apparent 
during spring training, when Fra- 
zier’s bushy red locks flouted the 
Yankees’ longstanding policy pro- 
hibiting long hair. The rebellion 
was successful until C. C. Sabathia 
made his own point by growing a 
beard, prompting Manager Joe 
Girardi to call Frazier in and tell 
him to get a haircut. 

Frazier said he had been sur- 
prised his hair generated so much 
attention. 

“I meant no harm in growing it 
out,” he said before the game. “I 
was just under the impression 
that I was still following the rules, 
and I needed to get called out to 
realize that I was the black sheep 
in the crowd.” 

More feathers were ruffled 
when the Yankees broadcaster 
Suzyn Waldman said in a radio in- 
terview that she had heard that 
Frazier had asked if the Yankees 
might pull Mickey Mantle’s No. 7 
out of retirement for him. Denials 
from Frazier and the team fol- 
lowed. 

The No. 30 that Frazier was giv- 
en on Saturday suited him fine. He 
hit a leadoff double in the fifth, 
sparking a five-run inning that 
Didi Gregorius capped with a 


grand slam. An inning later, Fra- 
zier raced around the bases after 
he lined a solo homer to left. When 
he got back to the dugout, he re- 
ceived the silent treatment — his 
teammates stayed in their places 
as if nothing had happened. 

After a few moments, Frazier 
walked to the water cooler for a 
drink. Then they mobbed him, 
with Judge tousling his hair. 

“I really didn’t know what to 
do,” Frazier said. “Most guys go 
hopping down the dugout and act 
like they’re high-fiving people. I 
didn’t know what to do so I went 
and got a cup of water. It was un- 
believable that they were giving 
me the silent treatment.” 

Earlier, Girardi said he hoped 
the experiences from the spring 
had made Frazier think about 
what he wants people to focus on: 
the way he plays on the field, or 
the things he does and says off it. 

Still, in a circumspect, say-the- 
right-thing clubhouse, Frazier 
stands out for his willingness to 
speak his mind. If many Yankees 
would have been unwilling to rev- 
el even modestly about a personal 
milestone, Frazier had little prob- 
lem doing so, enjoying a moment 
that has been long in the making. 

“It’s probably the best taste of 
baseball that I’ve ever had,” he 
said. “The Astros played a good 
game, we played a good game. It’s 
disappointing to lose, but we’ve 
got tomorrow. I’m just glad I got to 
be a part of this game.” 


Mets Preach Optimism 
And Practice a Rescue 


By WALLACE MATTHEWS 

It was Asdrubal Cabrera bob- 
blehead day at Citi Field on Satur- 
day, which was slightly embar- 
rassing since it was only a week 
ago that Cabrera demanded a 
trade after he 

METS 1_ learned the 

PHILLIES 6 Mets were 

moving him 
from shortstop to second base. 

Then the Mets made three er- 
rors and two egregious base-run- 
ning gaffes, failed to get four in- 
nings out of their starting pitcher, 
and found themselves trailing the 
Philadelphia Phillies, the worst 
team in the National League, by 
three runs in the bottom of the 
seventh inning. Suddenly, a 
slightly embarrassing day was on 
the verge of being catastrophic. 

After all, it was only a day earli- 
er that General Manager Sandy 
Alderson had been predicting a 
second-half turnaround for his in- 
jury-depleted club, starting with 
what were supposed to be three 
easy games against the bottom 
feeders of the N.L. East. He even 
repeated his forecast in a casual 
conversation with a handful of 
reporters about three hours be- 
fore first pitch. 

“Tomorrow’s Game Number 81, 
right?” Alderson said. “So we win 
today and tomorrow and we’ll be 
three games under .500. Then we 
go 12 games over in the second 
half, and that gets us to 87 wins. It 
can be done. You never know.” 

That looked like the worst kind 
of wishful thinking when Phillies 
first baseman Tommy Joseph 
launched a pitch from Fernando 
Salas into the left-field seats for a 
tiebreaking three-run homer in 
the top of the seventh. 

But the Mets rallied and Cabr- 
era, whose reluctance to be a Met 
has waned since his trade request, 
belted a two-run home run to cap 
the comeback in a 7-6 victory, the 
Mets’ fourth straight win and the 
seventh in their last eight games. 

“These are the games where 
you got to say to yourself, look, 
we’re not out of it,” Manager Terry 
Collins said. “We got a good team 
here. Let’s put a couple of hits on 
the board and try to put one over 
the fence.” 

Cabrera’s home run followed a 
home run by T. J. Rivera to lead off 
the inning, a double by Travis 
d’Arnaud and a run-scoring single 
by pinch-hitter Wilmer Flores, all 
off Phillies reliever Pat Neshek. 

That inning rescued what to 
that point had been an ugly day, 
starting with the unsurprising an- 
nouncement that outfielder Mi- 
chael Conforto had been placed on 
the 10 -day disabled list with a bone 
bruise on his left hand. 

Then, Zack Wheeler, in his first 
start since he came off the dis- 
abled list with biceps tendinitis, 
was lifted from the game after 
coming apart in the fourth inning. 
He followed an error at third base 
by Rivera with two walks and an 



ADAM HUNGER/ 
USA TODAY SPORTS, VIA REUTERS 

Jose Reyes hit two doubles for 
the Mets, but he followed both 
with base-running mistakes. 


error of his own — dropping the 
relay on what should have been an 
inning-ending double play — that 
allowed two runs. 

There were other gaffes as well. 
Jose Reyes doubled in his first two 
at-bats, but nullified both with 
base-running mistakes. The first 
time, he was picked off by Phillies 
starter Jeremy Hellickson. The 
second time, he broke for third on 
an infield grounder and was easily 
thrown out. That mistake cost the 
Mets a run when pinch-hitter 
Brandon Nimmo doubled off the 
wall in right. 

Lucas Duda gave the Mets a 3-2 
lead with a solo homer in the 
fourth, but the Phillies tied the 
game in the fifth on an double by 
Joseph. And when Joseph home- 
red two innings later, the stage 
seemed set for a disastrous loss. 

But the Mets put a couple of hits 
on the board, and then Cabrera 
put one over the fence. 

Cabrera’s home run did not 
close the book on the game. There 
was a 57-minute rain delay with 
two outs in the eighth inning, forc- 
ing Collins to use Addison Reed 
for a four-out save, and some anx- 
ious moments in the ninth when 
Aaron Altherr narrowly missed 
tying the game with a drive off the 
wall in right that became a leadoff 
double. 

Afterward, bedecked in the re- 
galia of the Mets’ player of the 
game — a plastic crown and a 
blue-and-orange boxing robe — 
Cabrera declined to revisit the dis- 
content he expressed a week ago 
when he learned that the short- 
stop job would belong to Reyes. 

“I’m not going to talk about that 
anymore,” he said. “I’m really 
happy here right now. We trust ev- 
erybody here. I’m just coming ev- 
ery day to get better and help the 
team to win.” 

Collins said he had faith that 
Cabrera would settle in at second. 

“I’ll tell you, if we get him hot, 
we’re going to have a good finish,” 
Collins said. 


Pitches Remain Fresh in Mind, Even as Memory Is Fading 



NATHANIEL BROOKS FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Jim Bouton and his wife, Paula Kurman. Bouton, the author of “Ball Four,” has had two strokes. 



TYLER KEPNER/THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Boutons unique knuckleball grip uses three fingernails instead 
of the normal two. He still throws, but writing has been difficult. 


From First Sports Page 

Bouton’s daughter, Laurie, in a car 
accident. 

“The body knows, you know?” 
Kurman said, softly. “The body 
knows.” 

Bouton’s body was largely unaf- 
fected by the stroke. But his mind, 
the one whose pointed and poign- 
ant observations produced the 
classic memoir “Ball Four” in 
1970, will never be the same. This 
weekend in New York, at the con- 
vention for the Society of Ameri- 
can Baseball Research, Bouton 
went public about his brain dis- 
ease: cerebral amyloid angiopa- 
thy, which is linked to dementia. 

Bouton had a smaller stroke be- 
fore his 2012 episode, which was 
treated immediately with blood 
thinner. That was “catastrophic,” 
said Dr. Alec Kloman, a neurolo- 
gist at Berkshire Medical Center 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and led to a 
hemorrhage in the frontal lobe. 
The hemorrhage dissipated, but 
in the aftermath, Bouton’s lan- 
guage skills were essentially 
wiped out. He had to relearn how 
to read, write, speak and under- 
stand. 

Kurman had worked with brain- 
damaged children many years be- 
fore, and recognized troubling 
signs in her husband: repeating 
questions, difficulty organizing 
and categorizing information. A 
visit to Kloman confirmed that 
Bouton was suffering from more 
than the aftereffects of a stroke. 
He had mild cognitive impair- 
ment. 

“The fear is that over time, 80 
percent of patients progress into a 
demented stage in the next five 
years,” Kloman said. “It’s a shot 
across the bow. You’re being 
warned that something is com- 
ing.” 

Bouton does not watch much 
baseball anymore, but he is en- 
gaged in the news and can still 
summon tales from the old days, 
though sometimes he repeats 
himself. A framed photograph of 
him with Yogi Berra and Mickey 


Mantle hangs on a wall near the 
kitchen. 

He remembers that his mother, 
Trudy, first encouraged him to 
take notes on his zany baseball 
life. Those notes — mostly on the 
Pilots in 1969, their only year of ex- 
istence before they moved to Mil- 
waukee — formed the foundation 
for “Ball Four,” which was edited 
by the sportswriter Leonard 
Shecter. 

“Some of the players I didn’t re- 
ally like that much, but I was lis- 
tening to them, and they became 
interesting,” Bouton said, sitting 
in an armchair on the porch. “I 
had no idea. They were funny, in- 
teresting characters.” 

“I think he came, over the years, 
to love them,” said Kurman, who 
was seated nearby. “As each one 
died, he got really teary about it. 
He realized how deeply they were 
part of him.” 

Bouton nodded. Turning the 


notes into a book, he said, was the 
best thing he ever did. 

“I didn’t know the value of it,” he 
added. “I was just really sharing 
the nonsense. Every once in a 
while, I would transfer the notes 
to audio and send in my tapes. I’d 
call Shecter and say, ‘Is this inter- 
esting?’ And he’d say: ‘Are you 
kidding? Keep going ! ’ ” 

The book was a smash. Often 
cited as the first “tell-all” book by 
an athlete, it was really so much 
more — a coming-of-age journey, 
of sorts, described by an insider 
who thought of himself as an out- 
sider. It was the only sports book 
named to the New York Public Li- 
brary’s list of Books of the Cen- 
tury. 

It also launched a new life for 
Bouton as a kind of rebel-celebri- 
ty. Released by the Houston As- 
tros in August 1970, he attempted 
a comeback with an independent 
team — he visited Carson on a day 


off — and made five starts for the 
Atlanta Braves in 1978. His book 
was spun off into a short-lived sit- 
com, and Bouton also starred in a 
Robert Altman film, “The Long 
Goodbye,” with his friend Elliott 
Gould. 

For a few years, Bouton worked 
for WCBS in New York. 

“I was a TV guy; I did the news 
with sports and stuff,” he said. 
“And then one day, I’m in the 
newsroom, getting my script 
ready to go, and Geraldo Rivera 
walked in with John Lennon!” 

Bouton paused, changed the 
subject briefly, and then picked up 
the story again. 

“So Geraldo was hanging out 
with — what’s his name again?” 
he asked. 

John Lennon. 

Bouton shook his head. 

“John Lennon. Isn’t that ridicu- 
lous, that you can’t come up with 
it?” 


Life is like that these days for 
Bouton and Kurman. She calls his 
condition a pothole syndrome: 
Things will seem smooth, his wit 
and vocabulary intact, and then 
there will be a sudden, unforeseen 
gap in his reasoning, or a concept 
he cannot quite grasp. 

Rote memorization remains : 
Yes, the author of “Ball Four” can 
still tell you how many balls are in 
a walk, he can still recite his Army 
number — BR18609797 — and he 
still proudly states that he once 
won 21 games in a season. 

But Bouton does not know the 
year — he recently guessed 1982 
— or his age. His major league 
record was 62-63, but he could not 
process a question about whether 
his career win total was closer to 
50 or 300. 

“The blessing is there’s no 
physical pain,” Kurman said. “The 
awful blow is the very thing which 
enabled him to write ‘Ball Four’ is 
mangled — something he prides 
himself on, and he’s not going to 
get back to that level again.” 

Bouton has written other books, 
including “Foul Ball,” in 2003, 
about his efforts to save a ballpark 
in Pittsfield. Now his brain dam- 
age has eroded the communica- 


tion skills that once came so na- 
turally and vibrantly. 

“I can’t write a simple sen- 
tence,” he said, before Kurman 
pointed out that he could. 

“But it’s garbled,” Bouton 
continued. “It’s not interesting. I 
almost have to explain why it 
sounds so flat.” 

Kloman said he sees more and 
more such cases now, in people 
from Bouton’s generation and the 
baby boomers born a few years 
later. It is staggering, he said, and 
sobering to deal with conditions 
that cannot be prevented or cured. 
The cost of care can be crippling to 
families. 

In her work with brain-dam- 
aged children, Kurman said, her 
boss would tell her to think about 
what remains, not what is lost. It is 
a lesson she applies now. Her hus- 
band can still make her laugh, still 
make her think. He has taken up 
painting again; he once studied at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

And he can still pitch. 

“You need to learn that the per- 
son is still that person, and you 
have to focus more on what he can 
do, rather than what he can’t do,” 
she said. “And then you adjust.” 
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Danielle Kang, who has not won on the L.P.G.A. Tour, is tied for the Womens P.G.A. Championship lead. 


Two Lesser Lights Lead Women’s P.G.A. 


OLYMPIA FIELDS, 111. (AP) — 
Danielle Kang is getting a lot of high- 
profile support as she seeks her first 
major championship: a text message 
from Wayne Gretzky on Saturday 
morning, a call from Caitlyn Jenner on 
Friday, and texts from Hollis Stacy, a 
four-time major winner. 

Kang, a 24-year-old American, and 
Chella Choi, a 26-year-old from South 
Korea, shared the lead on Saturday af- 
ter the third round of the Women’s 
P.G.A. Championship. Kang won the 
United States Women’s Amateur in 
2010 and 2011, but she has never won on 
the L.P.G.A. Tour. 

While several of the L.P.G.A.’s big- 
gest stars challenged for the lead, it 
was Kang and Choi on top after a chal- 
lenging day at an increasingly difficult 
Olympia Fields. Choi hit 11 of 14 fair- 
ways on her way to a bogey-free 67. 
Kang birdied the par-5 18th for a 68, 
joining Choi at 10 under heading into 
Sunday’s final round. Their closest 
challenger, Jiyai Shin, sat two strokes 
behind after a 64, the best round of the 
day. 

“I’ve been working on my game ev- 
ery day to get better,” Kang said. “Like 


I said previously, all I could do is work 
on my game and hope that every day, 
just chip away at your game and it gets 
better every day and that’s where it’s 
getting at.” 

Kang went into the third round tied 
for the lead with Sei Young Kim, who 
finished Saturday four strokes back. 

“It would be incredible to be called a 
major champion,” Kang said, “espe- 
cially out on this tour.” 

Kang said she got to know Gretzky 
and Jenner at the Sherwood Country 
Club in Thousand Oaks, Calif. 

Choi’s father, Ji Yeon Choi, was her 
caddie again. He had given up the job 
after her only L.P.G.A. Tour victory, in 
the 2015 Marathon Classic. But her 
play suffered, so he took her bag back. 

Choi said her mother had told him: 
“Go help Chella. Why are you staying 
here?” 

Having her father with her, she said, 
restored her confidence. 

“I feel very good right now,” Choi 
said. “My shot and my putting, very 
good for the last couple weeks.” 

Behind Shin, who had third place to 
herself, was the defending champion 
Brooke Henderson, another stroke 


back after a 69, and Amy Yang and Sei 
Young Kim were tied for fifth at six un- 
der. 

Lexi Thompson (69), the world No. 1 
So Yeon Ryu (71) and Michelle Wie 
(70) were in a group at five under. 
Thompson contended for the first ma- 
jor title of the year but was penalized 
for a rules violation at the ANA Inspi- 
ration and lost to Ryu in a playoff. 

“I was swinging it well all day,” 
Thompson said. “It was just all a mat- 
ter of the putts going in. I felt like I 
stroked it a lot better today. But I hit it 
very solid, so a lot of positives to take 
from today into tomorrow.” 

Shin, a former world No. 1 and two- 
time major champion, took off after a 
birdie on No. 9. She played the back 
nine in five-under 30. 

This is a rare American tournament 
for Shin, a straight-hitting South Kore- 
an player who left the L.P.G.A. Tour 
two years ago, moving to Japan to be 
closer to her family. 

“I think I’m pretty lucky, because I 
started a little bit early in the morn- 
ing,” she said. “I started early in the 
morning. That’s why easy to make a 
few birdies.” 


CYCLING 


An Unexpected Leader at the Tour de France 


Chris Froome’s most loyal support rider finally got 
some glory of his own. 

Geraint Thomas of Wales won the wet and slippery 
opening stage of the Tour de France on Saturday and 
claimed the leader’s jersey in Diisseldorf, Germany. 

It was the first Grand Tour stage victory for Thomas, 
who has escorted Froome, his Team Sky teammate and the 
defending champion, to Paris for Froome’s three Tour vic- 
tories. 

Thomas took a little more than 16 minutes to cover the 
almost entirely flat 8.7-mile individual time trial along the 
banks of the Rhine River in downtown Diisseldorf. 

Stefan Kiing of Switzerland finished second, five sec- 
onds behind, and Vasil Kiryienka of Belarus was third, sev- 
en seconds back. 

Froome finished sixth, 12 seconds behind, and built an 
advantage over all his potential challengers. He finished 
about 40 seconds ahead of Richie Porte of Australia and 
Nairo Quintana of Colombia. 

AUTO RACING 

Stenhouse Is Victorious at Daytona 

Ricky Stenhouse Jr. raced to his second victory of the 
season in Nascar’s Coke Zero 400 at Florida’s Daytona In- 
ternational Speedway. Dale Earnhardt Jr. was the pole-sit- 
ter, but with 54 laps left he crashed out of what could be his 
final race at Daytona. 

Stenhouse had picked up his first career Cup Series win 
in May at Talladega. He earned this one for Roush Fenway 
Racing on a two-lap overtime sprint when the leader, David 
Ragan, tried to block the field and lost momentum. Sten- 
house slipped by and held on for the victory. 

Clint Bowyer was second, followed by Paul Menard, 
Michael McDowell, Ryan Newman and Ragan. 

TENNIS 

Djokovic and Pliskova Win in England 

Novak Djokovic clinched his first title since January 
with a 6-3, 6-4 victory over Gael Monfils in the men’s final in 
Eastbourne, England, while Karolina Pliskova lifted the 
women’s trophy after defeating Caroline Wozniacki. 

Djokovic, playing the week before Wimbledon for the 
first time since 2010, captured his 68th career title — but 
just his second this year — after downing Monfils for the 
14th time in 14 meetings. 

Djokovic, who will have the former players Andre 
Agassi and Mario Ancic on his Wimbledon coaching team, 
needed only an hour and a quarter to defeat Monfils, the 
No. 2 seed. 

Pliskova, the No. 3 seed, beat Wozniacki, 6-4, 6-4, to un- 
derline her status as a Wimbledon title contender. Pliskova 
secured her third title of the season after breaking Wozni- 
acki, the No. 6 seed, once in each set. 

(AGENCE FRANCE-PRESSE) 

GOLF 

Swede Holds On to Lead in Maryland 

David Lingmerth of Sweden lost his way off the tee but 
scrambled well enough to stay in the lead at the PGA Tour’s 
Quicken Loans National in Potomac, Md. 

Lingmerth shot a three-over-par 73 after starting the 
tournament with two consecutive 65s. That was enough to 
maintain a one-shot lead. 

Lingmerth’s three-day total of seven-under 203 puts 
him one stroke ahead of Daniel Summerhays, who played 
solidly from tee to green but could not get many putts to fall. 
He shot 70. 

TRIPLETT LEADS BY ONE AT SENIOR OPEN Kirk Triplett Shot a 


All news by The Associated Press unless noted. 


four-under 66 to open a one-stroke lead after three rounds 
of the United States Senior Open in Peabody, Mass. Triplett 
improved to 15 -under at the PGA Tour Champions event. 
Kenny Perry three-putted the 18 th to fall one stroke back. 
two share lead in France Alexander Bjork of Sweden shot 
a one-under 70 to share the lead with Peter Uihlein of the 
United States at eight under after the third round of the 
European Tour’s French Open in Guyancourt. 

BASEBALL 

Sale and Bogaerts Lift the Red Sox 

Chris Sale pitched seven shutout innings to win his 
third straight decision, Xander Bogaerts had three R.B.I., 
and Boston pounded the Blue Jays, 7-1, in Toronto. 

Sale (11-3) struck out 11, boosting his major league-lead- 
ing total to 166. He is 2-0, with 24 strikeouts, in 15 scoreless 
innings against the Blue Jays this season. 

Blaine Boyer pitched the eighth and Robby Scott gave 
up Steve Pearce’s solo home run in the ninth. 
cardinals defeat nationals Alex Mejia’s first two major 
league hits — including an eighth-inning home run — were 
the difference as St. Louis outlasted Washington, 2-1, at 
Busch Stadium. 

HAMELS CLAIMS FIRST VICTORY SINCE APRIL Cole Hamels (3-0) 
overcame a shaky start to win for the first time since April, 
and the Texas Rangers hit three home runs in a 10-4 victory 
over the White Sox in Chicago. 

a rookie paces reds The right-hander Jackson Stephens 
lasted five innings in his major league debut and drove in 
the go-ahead runs with a bases-loaded single, and host Cin- 
cinnati beat the Chicago Cubs, 5-3. 
rays thump orioles Logan Morrison homered twice, Wil- 
son Ramos hit a three-run drive, and visiting Tampa Bay 
pounded Dylan Bundy and Baltimore, 10-3. 
seven-run second lifts brewers Domingo Santana hit a 
two-run homer off Giancarlo Stanton’s glove, sparking a 
seven-run second inning that lifted Milwaukee over the Mi- 
ami Marlins, 8-4 at Miller Park. 

giants edge pirates Denard Span scored on a wild pitch in 
the 11th inning, and San Francisco won in Pittsburgh, 2-1. 

SWIMMING 

Manuel and Dressel Claim Freestyle Titles 

The Olympic gold medalists Simone Manuel and 
Caeleb Dressel won 50-meter freestyle titles on the final 
night of the United States National Championships in Indi- 
anapolis. 

Manuel took the women’s crown in 24.27 seconds, and 
Dressel went 21.53 in the men’s event. Both are ranked No. 3 
in the world this year. Each event winner qualifies for the 
national team that will compete in this month’s world 
championships. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Olympic Champion Loses in Paris 

The Olympic champion Omar McLeod was beaten 
soundly in the 110-meter hurdles in a Paris Diamond 
League meet filled with upsets. 

McLeod, who clocked a Jamaican record of 12.90 sec- 
onds in winning his national title one week ago, finished 
seventh in a race that was won by his lesser-known compa- 
triot Ronald Levy in 13.05, a personal best. 

Another Olympic champion, Ruth Jebet, who smashed 
the world record for the women’s 3,000-meter steeplechase 
at the same event last year, finished fourth after she fell in 
the penultimate lap. 

Kenya’s Beatrice Chepkoech took advantage to win, 
finishing ahead of the world champion Hyvin Kiyeng. 

(REUTERS) 


BASEBALL 


A.L. STANDINGS 




East 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Boston 

46 

35 

.568 

- 

Yankees 

43 

36 

.544 

2 

Tampa Bay 

43 

40 

.518 

4 

Baltimore 

39 

41 

.488 

61/2 

Toronto 

37 

43 

.463 

81/2 

Central 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Cleveland 

43 

37 

.538 

- 

Kansas City 

40 

39 

.506 

21/2 

Minnesota 

40 

39 

.506 

21/2 

Detroit 

36 

44 

.450 

7 

Chicago 

35 

45 

.438 

8 

West 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Houston 

55 

27 

.671 

- 

Los Angeles 

42 

42 

.500 

14 

Seattle 

40 

41 

.494 

141/2 

Texas 

40 

41 

.494 

141/2 

Oakland 

35 

46 

.432 

191/2 


SATURDAY 

Houston 7, Yankees 6 

Boston 7, Toronto 1 

Detroit 7, Cleveland 4, 1st game 

Texas 10, Chicago White Sox 4 

Kansas City 11, Minnesota 6, 1st game 

Atlanta 4, Oakland 3 

Tampa Bay 10, Baltimore 3 

Cleveland 4, Detroit 1, 2nd game 

Minnesota at Kansas City, 2nd game 

Seattle at L.A. Angels 

SUNDAY 

Yankees (Severino 5-3) at Houston 
(Fiers 5-3), 2:10 

Boston (Pomeranz 7-4) at Toronto 

(Biagini 2-7), 1:07 

Cleveland (Clevinger 3-3) at Detroit 

(Verlander 5-4), 1:10 

Tampa Bay (Cobb 6-5) at Baltimore 

(Gausman 4-7), 1:35 

Texas (Ross 1-1) at Chicago White 

Sox (Quintana 4-8), 2:10 

Minnesota (Santiago 4-7) at Kansas 

City (Wood 1-2), 2:15 

Seattle (Paxton 5-3) at L.A. Angels 

(Chavez 5-8), 3:37 

Atlanta (Teheran 6-6) at Oakland 

(Manaea 7-4), 4:05 

MONDAY 

Toronto at Yankees, 7:05 
Baltimore at Milwaukee, 2:10 
Boston at Texas, 8:05 
L.A. Angels at Minnesota, 8:10 
Chicago White Sox at Oakland, 9:05 
Kansas City at Seattle, 10:10 
N.L. STANDINGS 


East 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Washington 

47 

34 

.580 

- 

Atlanta 

39 

41 

.488 

71/2 

Mets 

38 

42 

.475 

81/2 

Miami 

35 

44 

.443 

11 

Philadelphia 

26 

53 

.329 

20 

Central 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Milwaukee 

44 

39 

.530 

- 

Chicago 

40 

41 

.494 

3 

St. Louis 

39 

41 

.488 

31/2 

Pittsburgh 

37 

44 

.457 

6 

Cincinnati 

35 

45 

.438 

71/2 

West 

W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

Los Angeles 

54 

28 

.659 

- 

Arizona 

50 

31 

.617 

31/2 

Colorado 

48 

34 

.585 

6 

San Diego 

33 

47 

.413 

20 

San Francisco 

32 

51 

.386 

221/2 


SATURDAY 

Mets 7, Philadelphia 6 

Cincinnati 5, Chicago Cubs 3 

Milwaukee 8, Miami 4 

Atlanta 4, Oakland 3 

San Francisco 2, Pittsburgh 1, 11 innings 

St. Louis 2, Washington 1 

Colorado at Arizona 

L.A. Dodgers at San Diego 

SUNDAY 

Philadelphia (Pivetta 1-4) at Mets 
(Montero 1-4), 1:10 
Chicago Cubs (Arrieta 7-6) at Cincin- 
nati (Adleman 5-4), 1:10 
San Francisco (Samardzija 3-9) at 
Pittsburgh (Williams 3-3), 1:35 
Miami (Straily 5-4) at Milwaukee 
(Guerra 1-2), 2:10 
Atlanta (Teheran 6-6) at Oakland 
(Manaea 7-4), 4:05 
Colorado (Marquez 5-4) at Arizona 
(Walker 6-3), 4:10 
L.A. Dodgers (Maeda 6-3) at San 
Diego (Chacin 6-7), 4:40 
Washington (Scherzer 9-5) at St. 
Louis (Martinez 6-6), 8:05 
MONDAY 

Mets at Washington, 6:05 
Baltimore at Milwaukee, 2:10 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia, 7:05 
Miami at St. Louis, 7:15 
Cincinnati at Colorado, 8:10 
METS 7, PHILLIES 6 


ASTROS 7, 

YANKEES 6 



New York 

ab 

r 

h 

bi 

bb 

so avg. 

Gardner If 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

.265 

Ellsbury of 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

.276 

Sanchez dh 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

.283 

Gregorius ss 

4 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

.314 

Headley 3b 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

.250 

Torreyes 2b 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.289 

Romine c 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.245 

Carter 1b 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.206 

Judge ph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.325 

Frazier rf 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

.500 

Totals 

34 

6 

10 

6 

3 

9 


Houston 

ab 

r 

h 

bi 

bb 

so avg. 

Springer rf 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.285 

Altuve 2b 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.327 

Correa ss 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

.311 

Gattis c 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

.277 

Beltran dh 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

.228 

Reddick pr-lf 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.308 

Gonzalez If 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

.314 

Giles p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Gurriel 1b 

4 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

.285 

Bregman 3b 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

.245 

Marisnick cf 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.258 

Totals 

31 

7 

8 

7 

4 

9 



New York 
Houston 


100—6 10 1 
04x — 7 8 0 


E— Carter (4). LOB— New York 4, Houston 
4. 2B— Frazier (1), Gattis (14), Gurriel (20). 
HR— Gregorius (10), off Harris; Frazier 
(1), off Sipp; Gurriel (9), off Montgomery; 
Correa (17), off Montgomery; Gattis (6), off 
Betances. RBIs — Sanchez (40), Gregorius 
4 (36), Frazier (1), Correa 2 (55), Gattis (32), 
Gurriel 4 (37). SB — Gregorius (2), Torreyes 
2 (2), Altuve 2 (16), Reddick (7). DP— New 
York 1; Houston 2 

New York ip h r er bb so np era 

Montgomery 51/3 5 3 3 1 4 87 3.62 

GreenH4 I2/3 1 0 0 0 3 19 1.86 

BetancesL3-3H72/ 3 1 4 4 3 1 29 3.12 
Chapman 1/3 1 0 0 0 1 11 3.06 

Houston ip h r er bb so np era 

Martes 5 4 2 2 1 7 89 5.06 

Harris 1/3 3 3 3 1 0 17 2.94 

Gregerson 2/3 0 0 0 0 1 10 4.09 

Sipp 1 1 1 1 0 1 18 4.44 

DiazWI-1 110 0 10 1410.80 
GilesSI 9-21 1 1 0 0 0 0 11 3.45 

T — 3:25. A— 41,010 (42,060). 


GOLF 


QUICKEN LOANS NATIONAL 

TPC Potomac at Avenel Farm 
POTOMAC, MD. 

Purse: $7.1 million 
Yardage: 7,107; Par: 70 
Third Round 

David Lingmerth 6565-73—203 -7 

Daniel Summerhays 6668-70—204 -6 

Spencer Levin 70-7065 — 205 -5 

Curtis Luck 68-71-67-206 4 

Sung Kang 666571-206 4 

Geoff Ogilvy 67-6574—206 4 

Kyle Stanley 787067—207 -3 

Charles Howell III 71-6967—207 6 

Martin Laird 67-7269—208 -2 

Andrew Loupe 706969—208 -2 

Johnson Wagner 6571-71—208 -2 

Kevin Streelman 687269—209 -1 

Keegan Bradley 716870—209 -1 

Michael Kim 656571—209 -1 

Ricky Barnes 686873—209 -1 

Harris English 7067-72—209 -1 

Nick Taylor 687073-209 -1 

Patrick Rodgers 71-7366—210 E 

Byeong Hun An 707466—210 E 

Jason Gore 657467—210 E 

Rickie Fowler 707268—210 E 

Brian Gay 707169-210 E 

Zac Blair 67-7469—210 E 

Seamus Power 726969—210 E 

Bill Haas 657071—210 E 

Marc Leishman 6872-72—210 E 

Kyle Reifers 706872—210 E 

Danny Lee 706872—210 E 

Arjun Atwal 6867-75—210 E 

WOMEN’S RGA CHAMPIONSHIP 

Olympia Fields Country Club (North Course) 
OLYMPIA FIELDS, ILL. 

Purse: $3.5 million 
Yardage: 6,588; Par: 71 (36-35) 

Third Round 

Chella Choi 687067-203 -10 

Danielle Kang 656668—203 -10 

Jiyai Shin 707164—205 6 

Brooke Henderson 686969—206 -7 

Amy Yang 6571-71-207 6 

Sei Young Kim 656872—207 6 

Madelene Sagstrom 707266 — 208 -5 

Sung Hyun Park. 71-7067—208 -5 

Candie Kung 71 6869—208 -5 

Lexi Thompson 706969—208 -5 

Kim Kaufman 687169—208 -5 

Gerina Piller 736669-208 -5 

Michelle Wie 687070—208 -5 

So Yeon Ryu 656871-208 -5 

Moriya Jutanugam 656871—208 -5 

Mi Hyang Lee 6567-72—208 -5 

Suzann Pettersen 71-7266 — 209 4 

Inbee Park 736769—209 4 

Sarah Jane Smith 7067-72—209 4 

U.S. SENIOR OPEN 

Salem CC 
PEABODY MASS. 

Purse: $3.75 million 
Yardage: 6,815; Par: 70 
Second Round 
a-amateur 

Kirk Triplett 6267—129 -11 

Kenny Perry 6564—129 -11 

Doug Garwood 6467—131 -9 

Scott Verplank 6666—132 6 

Bernhard Langer 6765 — 132 6 

Tom Lehman 6568—1 33 -7 

Fred Couples 6865—133 -7 

Paul Goydos 6568-133 -7 

Joe Durant 6667-133 -7 

Jeny Smith 6569—134 6 

Paul Broadhurst 6767—134 6 

Olin Browne 6873—136 4 

David Frost 7066—136 4 

Glen Day 6967-136 4 

JeffSIuman 6868—136 4 

Stephen Ames 7066 — 136 4 

JeffMaggert 6769-136 4 

HNA OPEN DE FRANCE 

Le Golf National 
GUYANCOURT, FRANCE 
Purse: $7 million 
Yardage: 7,249; Par: 71 
Third Round 

Alexander Bjork, Sweden . . 66-69-70—205 
Peter Uihlein, United States 67-67-71—205 
Andy Sullivan, England . . . 68-70-68—206 
Thomas Pieters, Belgium . . 66-71-69—206 
Tommy Fleetwood, England 67-68-7 1 — 206 
Bradley Dredge, Wales . . . 69-69-69—207 


SOCCER 


M.L.S. STANDINGS 


5 0 0 0 0 3 .247 


Galvis ss 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

.251 

Toronto FC 

10 

3 

5 

35 

31 

18 

Altherr rf 

4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

.282 

New York City FC 10 

5 

3 

33 

34 

21 

Joseph 1b 

5 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

.249 

Orlando City 

8 

6 

5 

29 

21 

26 

Williams If 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

.333 

Atlanta United FC 

8 

7 

3 

27 

35 

25 

Franco 3b 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.216 

Columbus 

8 

10 

1 

25 

29 

32 

Kelly 2b 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.208 

New York 

7 

8 

2 

23 

17 

23 

Rupp c 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

.209 

Montreal 

5 

5 

6 

21 

26 

26 

Hellickson p 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.100 

New England 

5 

7 

5 

20 

27 

25 

Neshek p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

Philadelphia 

5 

7 

4 

19 

21 

20 

Nava ph 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.287 

D.C. United 

5 

10 

3 

18 

12 

27 

Milner p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 








Benoit p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... 

WEST 

W 

L 

T 

Pts 

GF 

GA 

Totals 

37 

6 

10 

5 

3 

9 


Kansas City 

8 

4 

7 

31 

23 

13 

New York 

ab 

r 

h 

bi 

bb 

so avg. 

FC Dallas 

7 

3 

7 

28 

26 

16 

Granderson cf 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

.234 

Portland 

7 

7 

5 

26 

32 

29 

Cabrera 2b 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

.268 

Houston 

7 

7 

4 

25 

31 

28 

Cespedes If 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.288 

San Jose 

6 

6 

5 

23 

18 

21 

Bruce rf 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

.264 

Los Angeles 

6 

6 

4 

22 

25 

24 

Duda 1b 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

.257 

Vancouver 

6 

7 

3 

21 

21 

25 

Rivera 3b 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.282 

Seattle 

5 

7 

6 

21 

22 

27 

Reyes ss 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

.207 

Colorado 

6 

10 

1 

19 

18 

24 

d’Arnaud c 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.232 

Minnesota United 5 

10 

3 

18 

25 

41 

Wheeler p 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.091 

Real Salt Lake 

5 

12 

2 

17 

17 

38 


Goeddel p 
Nimmo ph 
Salas p 
Flores ph 
deGrom pr 
Sewald p 
Reed p 
Totals 


0 

0 .375 
0 .500 
0 .285 


0 1 0 0 0 0 .286 


0 .000 
0 

6 


Philadelphia 000 
New York 010 


300—6 10 0 
40x — 7 10 3 


E— Rivera (4), d’Arnaud (1), Wheeler (1). 
LOB— Philadelphia 9, New York 2. 2B— 
Altherr (17), Joseph (13), Cabrera (11), 
Duda (17), Reyes 2 (12), d'Arnaud (8), 
Nimmo (1). HR — Joseph (14), off Salas; 
Duda (14), off Hellickson; Rivera (3), off 
Hellickson; Cabrera (8), off Neshek. RBIs— 
Joseph 4 (42), Kelly (9), Cabrera 2 (24), 
Bruce (55), Duda (30), Rivera (18), Reyes 
(27), Flores (25). SB— Galvis (5), Altherr (4). 
CS— Granderson (1). S— Hellickson. DP— 
Philadelphia 1 

Philadelphia ip h rerbbso np era 

Hellickson 61/3 7 4 4 2 4 85 4.48 

NeshekL2-2BS2-32/33 3 3 0 1 16 1.39 
Milner 2/3 0 0 0 0 1 9 3.38 

Benoit 1/3 0 0 0 0 0 1 4.06 

New York ip h r er bb so np era 

Wheeler 32/3 2 2 0 2 4 82 5.01 

Goeddel 1 1/3 2 1 1 1 0 32 2.08 

SalasW1-2 2 4 3 3 0 2 35 6.31 

SewaldH4 2/3 1 0 0 0 2 17 4.32 

ReedS14-16 1 1/3 1 0 0 0 1 17 2.59 

T— 3:21. A— 33,080 (41,922). 

M.L.B. CALENDAR 

July 7 — Last day to sign for amateur 
draft picks subject to deadline. 

July 11 — All-Star Game, Miami. 

July 30 — Hall of Fame inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 

Aug. 16-17 — Owners' meetings, Chicago. 
Sept. 1 — Active rosters expand to 40 
players. 


Friday's Game 

Orlando City 1, Real Salt Lake 0 

Saturday s Games 

Montreal 2, D.C. United 0 

Portland 1, Sporting Kansas City 1, tie 

FC Dallas 3, Toronto FC 1 

Chicago 4, Vancouver 0 

Atlanta United FC 2, Columbus 0 

Colorado 3, Houston 1 

Los Angeles at San Jose 

Sunday s Game 

New England at Philadelphia, 5 p.m. 

U.S. MEN'S SOCCER SCHEDULE 

All Times EDT 
(Won 3, Lost 0, Tied 4) 

Sunday, Jan. 29 — United States 0, Serbia 0 
Friday, Feb. 3 — United States 1 , Jamaica 
0 

q-Friday, March 24 — United States 6, 
Honduras 0 

q-Tuesday, March 28 — Panama 1, United 
States 1 

Saturday, June 3 — United States 1, 
Venezuela 1 

q-Thursday, June 8 — United States 2, 
Trinidad and Tobago 0 
qSunday, June 11 — United States 1, Mexico 1 
Saturday, July 1 — United States 2, Ghana 1 
a-Saturday, July 8 — vs. Panama at 
Nashville, Tenn., 4:30 p.m. 
a-Wednesday, July 12 — vs. Martinique at 
Tampa, Fla., 9 p.m. 

a-Saturday, July 15 — vs. Nicaragua at 
Cleveland, 7 p.m. 

q-Friday, Sept. 1 — vs. Costa Rica at 
Harrison, N.J. 

q-Tuesday, Sept. 5 — at Honduras at San 
Pedro Sula, Honduras 
q-Friday, Oct. 6 — vs. Panama at Orlando, Fla. 
q-Tuesday, Oct. 10 — at Trinidad and 
Tobago at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 


TENNIS 


AEGON INTERNATIONAL 

Devonshire Park 
EASTBOURNE, ENGLAND 
Singles 
Men 

Championship 

Novak Djokovic (1), Serbia, d. Gael 
Monfils (2), France, 6-3, 6-4. 

Women 

Championship 

Karolina Pliskova (3), Czech Republic, d. 
Caroline Wozniacki (6), Denmark, 6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles 

Women 

Championship 

Chan Yung-jan, Taiwan, and Martina 
Hingis (2), Switzerland, d. Ashleigh Barty 
and Casey Dellacqua, Australia, 6-3, 7-5. 

ANTALYA OPEN 

Antalya Tennis Arena 
ANTALYA, TURKEY 
Singles 
Championship 

Yuichi Sugita, Japan, d. Adrian Mannarino, 
France, 6-1, 7-6 (4). 

WIMBLEDON SEEDS 

The All England Lawn Tennis & Croquet Club 

LONDON 

July 3-16 

(Ranking in parentheses) 

Men 

1. Andy Murray, Britain (1) 

2. Novak Djokovic, Serbia (4) 

3. Roger Federer, Switzerland (5) 

4. Rafael Nadal, Spain (2) 

5. Stan Wawrinka, Switzerland (3) 

6. Milos Raonic, Canada (7) 

7. Marin Cilic, Croatia (6) 

8. Dominic Thiem, Austria (8) 

9. Kei Nishikori, Japan (9) 

10. Alexander Zverev, Germany (12) 

11. Tomas Berdych, Czech Republic (14) 

12. Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, France (10) 

13. Grigor Dimitrov, Bulgaria (11) 

14. Lucas Pouille, France (15) 

15. Gael Monfils, France (16) 

16. Gilles Muller, Luxembourg (26) 

17. Jack Sock, United States (18) 

18. Roberto Bautista Agut, Spain (19) 

19. Feliciano Lopez, Spain (25) 

20. Nick Kyrgios, Australia (20) 

21. Ivo Karlovic, Croatia (23) 

22. Richard Gasquet, France (27) 

23. John Isner, United States (21) 

24. Sam Querrey, United States (28) 

25. Albert Ramos-Vinolas, Spain (22) 

26. Steve Johnson, United States (31) 

27. Mischa Zverev, Germany (30) 

28. Fabio Fognini, Italy (29) 

29. Juan Martin del Potro, Argentina (32) 

30. Karen Khachanov, Russia (34) 

31. Fernando Verdasco, Spain (35) 

32. Paolo Lorenzi, Italy (33) 

Women 

1. Angelique Kerber, Germany (1) 

2. Simona Halep, Romania (2) 

3. Karolina Pliskova, Czech Republic (3) 

4. Elina Svitolina, Ukraine (5) 

5. Caroline Wozniacki, Denmark (6) 

6. Johanna Konta, Britain (7) 

7. Svetlana Kuznetsova, Russia (8) 

8. Dominika Cibulkova, Slovakia (9) 

9. Agnieszka Radwanska, Poland (10) 

10. Venus Williams, United States (11) 

11. Petra Kvitova, Czech Republic (12) 

12. Kristina Mladenovic, France (13) 

13. Jelena Ostapenko, Latvia (14) 

14. Garbine Muguruza, Spain (15) 

15. Elena Vesnina, Russia (16) 

16. Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia (17) 

17. Madison Keys, United States (18) 

18. Anastasija Sevastova, Latvia (19) 

19. Timea Bacsinszky, Switzerland (20) 

20. Daria Gavrilova, Australia (21) 

21. Caroline Garcia, France (22) 

22. Barbora Strycova, Czech Republic (23) 

23. Kiki Bertens, Netherlands (24) 

24. C0C0 Vandeweghe, United States (25) 

25. Carla Suarez Navarro, Spain (26) 

26. Mirjana Lucic-Baroni, Croatia (27) 

27. Ana Konjuh, Croatia (28) 

28. Lauren Davis, United States (29) 

29. Daria Kasatkina, Russia (30) 

30. Zhang Shuai, China (31) 

31. Roberta Vinci, Italy (33) 

32. Lucie Safarova, Czech Republic (34) 


CYCLING 


TOUR DE FRANCE 

DUESSELDORF, GERMANY 
First Stage 

An 8.7-mile individual time trial, 
beginning and ending in Duesseldorf 

1. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, 16 minutes, 

4 seconds. 

2. Stefan Kueng, Switzerland, BMC Racing, 

5 seconds behind. 

3. Vasil Kiryienka, Belarus, Sky, :07. 

4. Tony Martin, Germany, Katusha-Alpecin, 
:08. 

5. Matteo Trentin, Italy, Quick-Step Floors, 
: 10 . 

6 . Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, :12. 

7. Jos van Emden, Netherlands, LottoNL- 
Jumbo, :15. 

8 . Michal Kwiatkowski, Poland, Sky, same 
time. 

9. Marcel Kittel, Germany, Quick-Step 
Floors, :16. 

10. Edvald Boasson Hagen, Norway, 
Dimension Data, same time. 

11. Nikias Arndt, Germany, Sunweb, same 
time. 

12. Taylor Phinney, United States, 

Cannondale Drapac, :17. 

13. Andriy Grivko, Ukraine, Astana, same 
time. 

14. Daryl Impey, South Africa, Orica-Scott, :19. 

15. Jonathan Castroviejo, Spain, Movistar, 
: 20 . 

16. Michael Matthews, Australia, Sunweb, 
same time. 

17. Pierre-Roger Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, :25. 

18. Peter Sagan, Slovakia, Bora-Hansgrohe, 
same time. 

19. Andrey Amador, Costa Rica, Astana, 
■ 21 . 

20. Alexey Lutsenko, Kazakhstan, Astana, 
:29. 

Also 

53. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar, :48. 
55. Andrew Talansky, United States, 
Cannondale Drapac, :49. 

60. Thibaut Pinot, France, FDJ, :50. 

63. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, :51. 

68 . Alberto Contador, Spain, Trek- 
Segafredo, :54. 

101. Nathan Brown, United States, 

Cannondale Drapac, 1:06. 


PRO BASKETBALL 


W.N.B.A. STANDINGS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Liberty 7 £ 

Indiana 7 £ 

Atlanta 5 7 

Chicago 3 12 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
W L 

Minnesota 
Los Angeles 

Phoenix r 0 

Dallas 8 9 

Seattle 7 8 

San Antonio 1 14 

Friday’s Games 
Los Angeles 85, Atlanta 76 
San Antonio 89, Chicago 82 
Minnesota 91, Phoenix 83 
Saturday’s Games 
Connecticut 91, Indiana 85 
Seattle 89, Dallas 69 


2 

3 

31/2 

7 


1 .923 - 


.786 

.538 


TRANSACTIONS 


M.L.B. 

COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE — Suspended 
Cleveland RHP Joseph Colon (Columbus- 
IL) and San Francisco RHP Joan Gregorio 
(Sacramento-PCL) for the remainder of the 
season and Houston Astros RHP David 
Paulino 80 games without pay in violation 
of Major League Baseball’s Joint Drug 
Prevention and Treatment Program. 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES — Sent LHP Zach 
Britton to Frederick (Carolina) for a rehab 
assignment. 

BOSTON RED SOX — Sent LHP Brian 
Johnson to Lowell (NYP) and OF Brock Holt 
to Pawtucket (IL) for rehab assignments. 
Agreed to terms with RHP Roberto Medina 
on a minor league contract. 

CLEVELAND INDIANS — Recalled LHP 
Ryan Merritt from Columbus (IL) as 26th 
man for Saturday’s doubleheader. 

DETROIT TIGERS — Recalled LHP Matthew 
Boyd from Toledo (IL). 

HOUSTON ASTROS — Sent RHP Collin 
McHugh to Corpus Christi (TL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS — Optioned RHP 
Jake Junis to Omaha (PCL). Recalled LHP 
Eric Skoglund and RHP Luke Farrell from 
Omaha. Agreed to terms with LHP Daniel 
Tillo and RHPs Stephen Greenlees and 
Bryar Johnson on minor league contracts. 
LOS ANGELES ANGELS — Agreed to 
terms with C Erven Roper, 2B Artemis 
Kadkhodaian and OFs Caleb Scires and 
Spencer Griffin on minor league contracts. 
MINNESOTA TWINS — Optoned RHP Alan 
Busenitz to Rochester (IL). Recalled RHP 
Ryan Pressly from Rochester. Recalled 
RHP Felix Jorge as 26th man for Saturday’s 
doubleheader. Sent RHP Justin Haley to 
Fort Myers (FSL) for a rehab assignment. 
Agreed to terms with LHP Anthony Marzi 
on a minor league contract. 
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LEFT, ASSOCIATED PRESS; JEFFREY FURTICELLA/THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Far left, Chris Olmstead with her teammates after winning a freestyle relay at the 1960 Olympics. Right, Katie Ledecky celebrating a victory in a freestyle relay at the 2016 Games. 

The Bond Between Teenage Stars, Decades Apart 



Ledecky, in the 
foreground, 
competing in the 
Pro Swim Series 
at the Santa 
Clara Swim 
Club last month. 
She has set 13 
world records in 
the 400, 800 
and 1,500 
freestyles and is 
the reigning 
world and 
Olympic cham- 
pion in the 200 
meters. 


PRESTON GANNAWAY FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


From First Sports Page 

relationship with Katie,” Olmstead said. 
“It takes me back to all the exciting and 
memorable aspects of my swimming 
life.” 

Like Ledecky, a five-time medalist in 
the 2016 Rio Games, Olmstead emerged 
from the 1960 Summer Olympics in Rome 
as the outstanding female teenage swim- 
mer, with four medals, including three 
golds. Only two freestyle events were on 
the women’s program, and Olmstead, 
then competing under her maiden name, 
von Saltza, raced in both. 

She placed second in the 100 freestyle 
to the Australian superstar Dawn Fraser 
and won the 400 freestyle with a time 
more than 10 seconds better than the 
next-fastest American. Olmstead also 
won gold in the 4x100 medley and 
4 x 100 freestyle relays. She would have 
been a gold medal contender in the 200 
freestyle and the 200 backstroke, but her 
range was constrained by the limitations 
of the women’s Olympic schedule, which 
did not include the races and consisted of 
only five individual events and two re- 
lays. 

Like Ledecky, Olmstead attended 
Stanford. But when she enrolled in fall 
1961, the university was still more than a 
decade from fielding its first competitive 
women’s swim team. Women were not 
even allowed in the pool where the men’s 
team held its meets. 

Cut off from the sport she loved, Olm- 
stead retired from swimming and got on 
with her education and the rest of her 
life. Her husband of 48 years, whom she 
met at Stanford, said she rarely talked 
about her athletic feats. When it came 
time for the couple’s two children, both 
sons, to learn how to swim, Olmstead en- 
listed someone else to teach them. 

“After I stopped swimming, I didn’t 
want to be known as a swimmer,” Olm- 
stead said. “It was like, ‘O.K., I was an 
Olympic champion, I did that, time to 
transition to something else.’ ” 

She found an outlet for her competi- 
tiveness at IBM, which hired her as a 
systems engineer even though she pos- 
sessed an undergraduate degree in 
Asian history and only a rudimentary 
knowledge of computers. Women were 
just breaking into the business ranks, 
and, Olmstead said, the company 
recruiters viewed her Olympic success 
as proof that she possessed the intangi- 
bles to succeed in IBM’s intense culture. 

Olmstead spent three decades col- 
lecting awards and accolades at IBM in a 
competitive environment that fed her 
need to achieve. 

Then came Ledecky, who was the key 
that unlocked the trove of girlhood mem- 


ories that Olmstead had packed away. 
When Ledecky won the 800-meter free- 
style at the 2012 Olympics in her interna- 
tional debut, Olmstead said, “there was a 
connection there that I felt.” 

At 5 feet 10 inches, Olmstead had the 
same strong build and powerful stroke as 
the 6-foot Ledecky. She also possessed 
the same reserved personality that 
turned her into a competitive fireball 
when mixed with chlorine. The headline 
of a Sports Illustrated article trumpeted 
Olmstead’s essence in her own words: “I 
like to beat ’em.” 

After following Ledecky ’s progress 
from afar for three years, Olmstead 
reached out by email in the lead-up to the 
Rio Olympics. She wrote that she was im- 
pressed with Ledecky’s dominance in 
the water and her humility out of it. Olm- 
stead expressed excitement that 
Ledecky, a Bethesda, Md., native, was 
headed to her alma mater after the 
Olympics. 

Ledecky wrote back, and the pair have 
not stopped communicating. As Ledecky 
learned more about Olmstead’s swim- 
ming career, she gained a deeper appre- 


ciation for her own career trajectory. 
That Olmstead did not have an opportu- 
nity to compete in college reminded 
Ledecky how fortunate she was to have 
had the chance to compete in multiple 
Olympics and the choice to swim in 
college or turn professional. 

“I think a lot of people take for granted 
how lucky we are now to have college 
sports for women and to have the oppor- 
tunities that we do,” she said. 

Their friendship also helped ease 
Ledecky’s transition during her first 
year away from home, as she settled into 
life on the opposite coast from where she 
was born and raised. Olmstead and her 
husband, Bob, made the two-and-a-half- 
hour drive from their home in 
Sacramento to attend two of the Stanford 
women’s home meets during Ledecky’s 
freshman season, standing in for her par- 
ents when they could not be there to 
cheer for her. 

The Pro Swim Series meet here was 
the first time Olmstead had seen 
Ledecky compete in an Olympic 50-me- 
ter course. They arrived at the same time 
at the center that Olmstead helped build 


— she was one of Haines’s first star ath- 
letes at the Santa Clara Swim Club — and 
greeted each other warmly in the foyer. A 
few black-and-white portraits are on 
prominent display there, including one 
from the 1960s of Olmstead posed sitting 
on a starting block in street clothes, gaz- 
ing over her right shoulder. 

“Wow,” Ledecky said. “Look at the hair 
flip.” 

Ledecky mentioned that she had 
watched a YouTube clip of Olmstead rac- 
ing in the 250-yard freestyle at the na- 
tionals in 1960 without, as was custom 
then, the aid of a cap, goggles or flip 
turns. Olmstead asked what she thought 
of her stroke. “It was really good,” 
Ledecky said. “I was impressed.” 

Olmstead asked about school, and 
Ledecky spoke enthusiastically about a 
psychology course she had taken, “How 
Beliefs Create Reality.” One day the stu- 
dent reluctantly became the teacher 
when Ledecky was asked to talk about 
how she had used goal-setting and men- 
tal imagery to win her gold medals. 

Olmstead remembered being stared at 
by students who recognized her as an 


Olympic swimmer and getting asked out 
for coffee by boys. “It was a bit intrusive 
because I didn’t know them,” Olmstead 
said. “I remember being self-conscious.” 

Ledecky could relate to being stared at 
and said she had also been approached 
by other students after arriving on cam- 
pus shortly after the Olympics. “I ac- 
tually really enjoyed that,” she said. “I 
wanted to meet as many new people as I 
could.” 

But she said the curiosity about her 
had quickly died down. “I feel like just 
another student on campus,” she said. 

Olmstead nodded and said, “You were 
a little more mature than I was.” 

After Ledecky was done racing in the 
1,500 meters, she and Olmstead resumed 
comparing notes. 

Olmstead’s husband stood off to the 
side, just within earshot, shaking his 
head. 

“Chris started watching Katie, and she 
started getting really excited about the 
meets in a way that she’d never been be- 
fore,” he said. “I think she is seeing her- 
self the way she would have swum if she 
could have kept going.” 




LEFT, ASSOCIATED PRESS; RIGHT, DOUG MILLS/THE NEW YORK TIMES 


At left, Olmstead, right, the runner-up in the 100-meter freestyle, on the medals podium in Rome. At right, Ledecky won the womens 400-meter freestyle at the 2016 Olympics. 
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PRO BASKETBALL 

Kriicks, After Jacksons Ouster, Go Forth as Best They Can 



ORLANDO, Fla. — Amid the 
frenzy of the first few hours of 
N.B.A. free agency on Saturday 
morning, the Knicks were essen- 
tially spectators. 

The Oklahoma 
City Thunder ac- 
quired Paul George 
in a blockbuster 
trade with the 
Indiana Pacers. 
Blake Griffin 
agreed to re-sign with the Los 
Angeles Clippers. The Golden 
State Warriors, as expected, 
cracked open a bank vault to 
keep Stephen Curry in the Bay 
Area through 2022. And Gordon 
Hayward, an All-Star forward 
with the Utah Jazz last season, 
remained one of the most 
coveted players on the market. 

The Knicks’ most noteworthy 
move was re-signing Ron Baker, 
a guard who averaged 4.1 points 
a game for them last season. The 
team’s relative inactivity was not 
surprising. It lacks the financial 
flexibility to woo elite players, 
and its recent history — includ- 
ing this past season’s 31-51 record 
— has made New York one of the 
less desirable N.B.A. destina- 
tions. 

As Saturday wore on, the 
Knicks were still searching for a 
starting point guard. Things 
could have been worse. With this 
team, doing little is better than 
doing something stupid. 

At this time a year ago, under 
the tumultuous stewardship of 
Phil Jackson, the Knicks opened 
free agency by committing $72 
million to the veteran center 
Joakim Noah. Noah, of course, 
struggled with injuries last sea- 
son — and he will start next 
season serving the final 12 games 
of a suspension for violating the 
league’s antidoping policy. 

Jackson was relieved of his 


duties as team president last 
week. Now the Knicks are trying 
to move on as best they can. 

It remains to be seen whether 
their future will include Carmelo 
Anthony. Last week, Coach Jeff 
Hornacek offered a lukewarm 
response when he was asked 
whether Anthony, their All-Star 
forward, would stay. Hornacek 
called him a “great scorer” and 
left it at that. Anthony has a 
pesky no-trade clause in his 
contract, and the Knicks are 
reluctant to negotiate a buyout 


with him. Jackson had ap- 
proached James L. Dolan, the 
team’s owner, with that option in 
his final days with the organiza- 
tion — and was firmly rebuffed. 

Steve Mills, the team’s general 
manager, is running the front 
office as Dolan seeks a replace- 
ment for Jackson. For now, find- 
ing a point guard is more urgent. 

In his one of his last acts with 
the team, Jackson selected Frank 
Ntilikina, an 18-year-old point 
guard from France, with the 
eighth overall pick in the draft. 


The Knicks would obviously 
prefer to groom Ntilikina behind 
a veteran, and were believed to 
be interested in George Hill, 31, a 
free agent who spent last season 
with the Jazz. 

The first day of free agency 
brought a run on starting point 
guards. Curry, a two-time most 
valuable player, accepted the 
most lucrative contract in N.B.A. 
history — $201 million over five 
years — to stay with the league 
champions. Jrue Holiday, who 
averaged 15.4 points and 7.3 as- 


sists a game last season, agreed 
to re-sign with the New Orleans 
Pelicans for five years and $126 
million, according to multiple 
reports. Jeff Teague, formerly of 
the Pacers, joined the new-look 
Minnesota Timberwolves for 
three years and $57 million. And 
Patty Mills was said to have 
agreed to re-sign with the San 
Antonio Spurs for four years and 
$50 million. 

Without Jackson around to 
alienate his star players in public 
and preach the gospel of the 


triangle offense, which had be- 
come a three-sided drag on the 
franchise, the Knicks might find 
it somewhat easier to recruit free 
agents. Hornacek, who ought to 
feel liberated, said last week that 
he wanted the Knicks to run 
more than they did last season. 

But the Knicks are budget 
shoppers — for now, if not for- 
ever. If, as expected, they re- 
nounce their rights to Derrick 
Rose, they will have less than $16 
million to spend under the 
league’s $99 million salary cap 
for next season. 

The good news for the Knicks 
is that the Eastern Conference 
continues to grow more feeble. 
Even before free agency began, 
two playoff teams from last sea- 
son traded away their star 
players. After the Chicago Bulls 
sent Jimmy Butler, their All-Star 
swingman, to the Timberwolves 
in a seismic move, the Pacers 
dealt George to the Thunder — 
and received little in return. 

One exception in the East 
might be the Philadelphia 76ers. 
In addition to gaining point 
guard Markelle Fultz with the 
top pick in the draft last month, 
the Sixers have reportedly 
agreed to a one-year deal with 
guard J. J. Redick for $23 million. 

By Saturday afternoon, the 
pool of franchise-altering free 
agents had basically dwindled to 
Hayward, who was said to be 
considering the Miami Heat, the 
Boston Celtics and the Jazz. 

As the rosters look now, even 
the most mediocre teams in the 
East seem capable of making 
playoff runs next season. The 
Knicks, with a young core head- 
lined by Kristaps Porzingis, 
would love to put themselves in 
such a position. And they might 
not even have to do all that much 
to get there. 


SCOTT 

CACCIOLA 


ON PRO 
BASKETBALL 


HOCKEY 


Rangers Move to Bolster Their Power Play With Shattenkirk, a Lifelong Fan 



WINSLOW TOWNSON/ ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Kevin Shattenkirk playing for the Washington Capitals last sea- 
son after being dealt by the St. Louis Blues at the trade deadline. 


By ALLAN KREDA 

The Rangers reached an agree- 
ment with defenseman Kevin 
Shattenkirk on a four-year, $26.6 
million contract on Saturday, add- 
ing a coveted right-handed de- 
fenseman to run their power play. 

Shattenkirk was also highly 
sought at the trade deadline in 
March, when he went from St. 
Louis to Washington. A 6-foot 
blue-liner, he has 68 goals and 230 
assists in 490 career games with 
the Blues, the Capitals and the 
Colorado Avalanche, who drafted 
him in the first round in 2007. 

Shattenkirk, 28, grew up a 
Rangers fan in New Rochelle and 
said he preferred to play near 
home even if it meant forgoing a 
contract elsewhere that might 
have been richer in pay or longer 
in years. 

“I know there was maybe some 
term and some money left on the 
table, but when you have the op- 
portunity to fulfill a lifelong dream 
like this, it’s an opportunity that 
may only come once in my career, 
and I felt like this is my chance,” 
Shattenkirk said on a conference 
call with members of the news me- 
dia. “I envisioned myself being a 
Ranger from the moment I 
stepped on the ice as a kid.” 

Shattenkirk makes the Ran- 
gers’ defense younger and more 


mobile. He will join the rising star 
Brady Skjei, plus the veterans 
Ryan McDonagh, Marc Staal, 
Nick Holden and Brendan Smith. 
Smith, who was acquired from De- 
troit at the trade deadline, agreed 
to a four-year contract last week. 

Rangers General Manager Jeff 
Gorton said he was happy that 
Shattenkirk — who will most 
likely be paired with the left- 


handed McDonagh — decided the 
Rangers were his best fit. He also 
praised Shattenkirk for agreeing 
to a contract that will give the 
Rangers flexibility in the future. 

“We felt like this was an oppor- 
tunity to get a really good player 
for a term we could live with that 
we thought was fair for him and 
for us,” said Gorton, who is still 
seeking a top center to replace 


Derek Stepan, whom he traded to 
Arizona last month just before the 
draft. “He’s a player that really 
wanted to be here, that left money 
on the table. It sent a pretty strong 
message to us.” 

The Rangers also reached an 
agreement with goaltender On- 
drej Pavelec, a former starter for 
the Winnipeg Jets, on a one-year, 
$1.3 million deal to back up Henrik 
Lundqvist. Lundqvist’s previous 
understudy, Antti Raanta, and 
Stepan were part of the June 23 
deal that brought the 21-year-old 
defenseman Anthony DeAngelo 
to New York from Arizona. 

Pavelec, 29, a native of the 
Czech Republic, played only eight 
games for the Jets last season. He 
was 152-158-47 over 10 seasons for 
the franchise, which was known 
as the Atlanta Thrashers when it 
selected him in the second round 
of the 2005 draft. 

Pavelec spent most of last year 
with the Manitoba Moose of the 
American Hockey League and 
missed time because of a leg inju- 
ry and a concussion. 

The Rangers also signed for- 
wards Paul Carey and Cole 
Schneider, who both spent nearly 
all of last season in the A.H.L. 

In other developments Satur- 
day, the former Rangers defense- 
man Dan Girardi — whose con- 


tract was bought out on June 14 — 
agreed to a two-year, $6 million 
contract with the Tampa Bay 
Lightning. Girardi, 33, will be re- 
united with the former Rangers 
captain Ryan Callahan and de- 
fenseman Anton Stralman. An- 
other former Ranger, center 
Dominic Moore, agreed to a one- 
year, $1 million contract with the 
Toronto Maple Leafs. 

The Devils agreed to a contract 
with the former Rangers forward 
Brian Boyle for two years and $5.1 
million. The Devils also agreed to 
contracts with the former 
Islanders defenseman Brian 
Strait and forwards Bracken 
Kearns and Brian Gibbons. For- 
ward Mike Cammalleri, whom the 
Devils bought out on Friday, 
agreed to a one-year, $1 million 
deal with the Los Angeles Kings. 

The Islanders acquired goal- 
tender Kristers Gudlevskis from 
Tampa Bay for forward Carter 
Verhaeghe. Gudlevskis, a 24- 
year-old from Latvia, has spent 
most of his career in the A.H.L. 
since the Lightning picked him in 
the fifth round of the 2013 draft. 

Goaltender Jean-Francois Be- 
rube, who was part of a three-way 
battle for the Islanders’ job last 
season, reached a deal with the 
Chicago Blackhawks for two 
years and $1.5 million. 


In other notable moves, Patrick 
Sharp, 35, agreed to leave the Dal- 
las Stars to rejoin the Blackhawks, 
whom he helped to three Stanley 
Cup titles, for one year and 
$800,000. Washington Capitals 
defenseman Karl Alzner agreed to 
a five-year, $23 million deal with 
the Montreal Canadiens. 

The San Jose Sharks agreed to 
contracts to retain several key 
players: defenseman Marc- 

Edouard Vlasic to an eight-year, 
$56 million contract; the 37-year- 
old forward Joe Thornton to a one- 
year deal worth $6.5 million; and 
goaltender Martin Jones to a six- 
year, $34.5 million pact. The Ana- 
heim Ducks also retained defense- 
man Cam Fowler, who agreed to 
an eight-year, $52 million deal. 

The Stanley Cup champion Pen- 
guins agreed to keep defenseman 
Justin Schultz on a three-year, 
$16.5 million contract, but two 
other defensemen, Trevor Daley 
and Ron Hainsey, as well as wing 
Chris Kunitz, will be leaving Pitts- 
burgh — Daley for the Detroit Red 
Wings, Hainsey for Toronto and 
Kunitz for Tampa Bay. 

Forward Nick Bonino also left 
the Penguins, agreeing to a con- 
tract with the Nashville Predators 
— the team Pittsburgh defeated in 
the finals to win the Stanley Cup — 
for four years and $16.4 million. 


SOCCER 


CALENDAR 


Auditions for 18 World Cup Present No Guarantees 


By ANDREW DAS 

EAST HARTFORD, Conn. — 
More than a month ago, U.S. Soc- 
cer quietly confirmed its hotel and 
training base for next summer’s 
World Cup in Russia. The federa- 
tion has also sent officials to inves- 
tigate bus companies, travel 
routes and restaurants, and a sep- 
arate group scouted possible day 
trips for friends and family who 
will follow the team to Russia. 

What U.S. Soccer has not done 
yet, team officials and Coach 
Bruce Arena say regularly with 
knock-on-wood superstition, is 
claim a place in the tournament. 

“We’re not in a situation where 
we are projecting for the opening 
game of the 2018 World Cup yet,” 
Arena said again Friday. “We still 
have to qualify.” 

Still, the Americans have 
played in every World Cup since 
1990, and (appropriate qualifica- 
tions aside) they fully expect to do 
so again. For now, the critical 
work of preparing for the tourna- 
ment — identifying players, 
teaching them the way Arena 
wants to play, and then forging a 
unit out of an ever-rotating pool of 
talent — continues. The first look 
came Saturday during a 2-1 vic- 
tory in a friendly against Ghana; 
next will be as many as six games 
this month in the Concacaf Gold 
Cup. 

For these games, Arena has giv- 
en many of his top-choice players 
a rest. In their place on the 23-man 


roster are some other veterans 
and a host of new faces and sec- 
ond-tier players, all hoping to 
catch the coaching staff’s eye a 
year before the World Cup. A cou- 
ple did that on Saturday: Forward 
Dom Dwyer slammed in a deflec- 
tion to open the scoring 19 minutes 
into his debut with the national 
team, and Kellyn Acosta doubled 
the lead with a scorching free kick 
hit low around a wall in the 52nd 
minute. 

But they and the other players 
in camp this month also know a 
hard truth: Whatever they do in 
the next month, most of them will 
watch the World Cup from home. 

“Players in their situation don’t 
have a lot of opportunities, so this 
is probably their best opportunity 
to show something,” Arena said. 
“Clearly, they understand the fact 
that this competition, not only to- 
morrow but the Gold Cup, is going 
to be important for them.” 

While Arena is familiar with 
many of the players from his 
coaching days in Major League 
Soccer, 10 have never been on a 
team of his before. More than a 
dozen players on the roster have 
made 10 or fewer appearances 
with the national team, but each 
sees this month’s opportunity 
through his own lens. 

Goalkeeper Brad Guzan, Tim 
Howard’s longtime backup, has 
his sights on a starting role. De- 
fender Jorge Villafana, whose first 
call-up came in January, and 
Acosta, a 21-year-old Texan, have 


quickly earned Arena’s trust and 
will want to keep it. The Chicago 
Fire’s Dax McCarty, 30, is proba- 
bly facing his last chance to con- 
vert the respect he has gained in 
Major League Soccer into a na- 
tional team career. 

“If you’d have asked me at this 
time last year, I would have said, 
‘Yeah, my national team career is 
dead,”’ McCarty said. “But now 
I’ve been in every camp under 
Bruce, and I’ve gotten great feed- 
back from him and the coaching 
staff. I haven’t played too many 
games, obviously, because the de- 
fensive midfield position is one 
that’s got some pretty good 
players in it. But for me, it’s just 
another opportunity to prove that 
I deserve to be part of the team.” 

The new faces might be even 
more intriguing. Dwyer, a British- 
born striker, and midfielder 
Kenny Saief, a 23-year-old who 
has played for Israel’s youth team, 
both changed their citizenship 
status this year to join the United 
States team. 

Kelyn Rowe, who had a strong 
game in midfield Saturday in his 
national team debut, acknowl- 
edged that Russia remained a 
long way off. 

But, he said, “you’ve got to go in 
every day thinking you’re going to 
make it. You’ve just got to be pa- 
tient, and somebody’s going to no- 
tice.” 

U.S. Soccer likes to point out 
that solid performances in the 
Gold Cup have catapulted players 


on the fringes of the national team 
into more prominent roles in the 
World Cups that followed. Clint 
Dempsey, in 2005, and Omar Gon- 
zalez, in 2013, are two current reg- 
ulars who helped themselves im- 
mensely in year-out camps like 
this one. 

So did defender Matt Besler. He 
started four games in the 2014 
World Cup in Brazil — less than 18 
months after his first appearance 
for the national team. Now 30, he 
hopes to use this summer’s camp 
to show Arena that he deserves to 
stay in the mix for 2018. 

“We’re only about a year out 
from Russia,” Besler said. “That’s 
not very long. We want to start 
preparing and setting the tone.” 

Arena was coy Friday about 
how many spots are in play for 
Russia. “In my opinion,” he said, 
“there are a lot.” 

After the victory over Ghana, 
which avoided a shutout with a 
curling free kick by Asamoah 
Gyan in the 60th minute, the 
Americans turned their focus to 
first-round Gold Cup games 
against Panama (Saturday in 
Nashville), Martinique (July 12 in 
Tampa, Fla.) and Nicaragua (July 
15 in Cleveland). If Arena emerges 
from the tournament with some 
promising new faces, that will be 
fine. But it is not, he said, the goal. 

“The objective here is really 
pretty short-term,” he said. “I 
don’t think anybody’s going to be 
really happy if we don’t qualify for 
the World Cup and I discover 
players for the future.” 


TV Highlights 


Auto Racing 

10:00 a.m. 
1:00 p.m. 

Sportscar Championship, Watkins Glen International 
Sportscar Championship, Watkins Glen International 

FS1 

FS2 

Baseball 

1:00 p.m. 

Philadelphia at Mets 

SNY 


2:00 p.m. 

Yankees at Houston 

YES 


2:00 p.m. 

Minnesota at Kansas City 

MLB 


8:00 p.m. 

Washington at St. Louis 

ESPN 

Basketball /W.N.B.A. 6:00 p.m. 

Liberty at Atlanta 

MSG 

Bowling 

1:00 p.m. 

Oklahoma Open, finals 

ESPN 

Cycling 

8:00 a.m. 

Tour de France, Stage 2 NBCSN 

Golf 

7:30 a.m. 

French Open, final round 

GOLF 


1:00 p.m. 

U.S. Senior Open, final round 

FOX 


1:00 p.m. 

Quicken Loans National, final round 

GOLF 


3:00 p.m. 

Quicken Loans National, final round 

CBS 


3:00 p.m. 

Women’s PGA Championship, final round 

NBC 

Soccer 

8:00 a.m. 

FIFA Confederations Cup, Portugal vs. Mexico 

FS1 


2:00 p.m. 

FIFA Confederations Cup, Chile vs. Germany 

FS1 


5:00 p.m. 

M.L.S., New England at Philadelphia 

FS1 


This Week 


HOME 

SUN 

7/2 

MON 

7/3 

TUE 

7/4 

WED 

7/5 

THU 

7/6 

FRI 

7/7 

SAT 

7/8 

AWAY 

METS 

PHILADELPHIA 

1 p.m. 

SNY 

WASHINGTON 
6 p.m. 

SNY 

WASHINGTON 
11 a.m. 

SNY 

WASHINGTON 
7 p.m. 

SNY 


ST. LOUIS 

8 p.m. 

SNY 

ST. LOUIS 

4 p.m. 

SNY 

YANKEES 

HOUSTON 

2 p.m. 

YES 

TORONTO 

7 p.m. 

YES 

TORONTO 

1 p.m. 

YES 

TORONTO 

1 p.m. 

YES 


MILWAUKEE 

7 p.m. 

YES 

MILWAUKEE 

1 p.m. 

YES 

LIBERTY 

ATLANTA 

6 p.m. 

MSG 




SEATTLE 

10 p.m. 

MSG 



VANCOUVER 

N.Y.C.F.C. 10:00 P.M. WEDNESDAY YES 

NEW ENGLAND 

RED BULLS 7:30 P.M. WEDNESDAY MSG 
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TENNIS WIMBLEDON 


Kvitova Keeps Expectations Low, Even if Oddsmakers Disagree 



TONY MARSHALL/GETTY IMAGES FOR LTA 


Petra Kvitova after winning the second set in her victory in the Aegon Classic in England last Sunday. A two-time Wimbledon singles champion, she is seeded 11th. 


By BEN ROTHENBERG 

LONDON — After just two tour- 
naments back on tour after a knife 
attack that damaged her primary 
playing hand, Petra Kvitova has 
completed an improbable transi- 
tion from sentimental favorite to 
oddsmakers’ choice. 

The third event of her come- 
back will be Wimbledon, where 
she won her two Grand Slam sin- 
gles titles, in 2011 and 2014. Kvi- 
tova, a 27-year-old left-hander, is 
the No. 11 seed and will play Jo- 
hanna Larsson, 28, of Sweden in 
the first round Monday. 

After an intruder at Kvitova’s 
home in the Czech Republic sliced 
her hand in December, she under- 
went surgery and months of re- 
habilitation, then returned to the 
tour earlier than expected — at 
the French Open in May. Kvitova 
won one match on the clay at Ro- 
land Garros, then dominated on 
grass, her favorite surface, last 
week in Birmingham, England. 
She lost only one set there on her 
way to winning the Aegon Classic, 
a premier-level WTA tournament. 

Kvitova is eager to play down 
her chances. 

“I think you should stay low, as 
well, with your expectations about 
me,” Kvitova said with laughter in 
an interview last week as she pre- 
pared for Wimbledon. “I’m not in 
as great form as I was in ’ll or ’14. It 
depends on everything, and in 
Birmingham I played better and 
better every round. Who knows 
how everything will be here? So 
I’m still down to earth. I’ll just 
play.” 

The betting world took a differ- 
ent view. 

According to the aggregator 
Oddschecker after the Wimbledon 
draw Friday, Kvitova was the 5- 
to-1 best bet, if not an overwhelm- 
ing favorite, to claim the women’s 
singles title. Her teammate on the 
Czech Fed Cup team, third-seeded 
Karolina Pliskova, is a close sec- 
ond at 11-2. 

As she has done since starting 
her recovery, Kvitova said she 
was not focusing on big goals, be- 
yond that first match against 
Larsson, who is ranked 52nd. 

“When everything happened 
and the way back was so long and 
tough, my dream was to play in 
Wimbledon,” she said. “I would 
have been very sad not to be able 
to play here. This is still the 
dream: to come here and play. 
And even playing before was 
amazing.” 

Kvitova said that her left hand 
still lacked full mobility and that 
she had wondered for a while 
whether she could rediscover the 
competitive fire she had before 


Still recovering from 
a knife attack, but a 
5-1 favorite to win. 


the attack. Tennis, she thought, 
could seem unimportant after a vi- 
olent attack. Her assailant has not 
been caught. 


“I do feel different as a person, 
and probably then as a player as 
well, because I know now what is 
important in life, and I know what 
is really difficult,” she said. “I’m 
happy that I’m still here, alive, 
and being one of the players on the 
tour and part of the tennis family. 
I’m enjoying every moment from 
a different view.” 

Kvitova was encouraged by 


how she reacted to losing the first 
set of the final in Birmingham to 
Ashleigh Barty. 

“I’m really happy that my fight- 
ing spirit stayed with me through 
this period,” Kvitova said. 

“I’m happy that when I am on 
the court, I do feel everything,” 
she added, “and I’m fighting 
again. It’s kind of good that I lost 
the first set in the final and was 


able to mentally come back and 
play good tennis afterward. It’s 
helped me with confidence com- 
ing into the Wimbledon.” 

One outward sign of Kvitova’s 
resolve is still missing, however: 
the fist pump that usually accom- 
panies her trademark bark of 
“Pojd,” which means “Come on!” 
in Czech. Because she has not 
fully healed, Kvitova cannot 


clench the fingers on her left hand 
into a tight fist. 

“I have to do it with my right 
hand — and it’s not good,” Kvitova 
said with a sigh. “I wish, one day, I 
can do my fist pump again with 
my left, with my ‘Pojd.’ I need that. 
I need to work hard on it.” 

The oddsmakers would agree. 
They expect Kvitova to hit many 
more shots worth celebrating. 



Rod Laver, left, and Ken Rosewall took a break from practice at 
a Wimbledon tournament of eight professionals in August 1967. 

Looking Back 
On a Weekend 
That Opened an Era 


By CHRISTOPHER CLAREY 

Next year is the obvious mo- 
ment for celebrating the arrival of 
Open-era tennis. 

It will have been 50 years since 
professionals were allowed to re- 
join amateurs at the major tourna- 
ments, a change that removed a 
level of hypocrisy from the ranks 
of amateurs, many of whom had 
long been paid under the table. 
And it allowed all the world’s best 
players to compete for the most 
prestigious titles in 1968. 

But Wimbledon, a grassy place 
that likes its history and ceremo- 
ny, is reaching a 50-year milestone 
this year as well. 

Open tennis at Wimbledon be- 
gan in the summer of 1968. But the 
groundwork was laid a year earli- 
er, when Herman David, the 
strong-minded chairman of the 
All England Club, invited Rod La- 
ver, Ken Rosewall and six other 
professionals to play a tourna- 
ment in August on the same Wim- 
bledon lawns where John New- 
combe, then an amateur, had won 
the men’s singles title in July. 

“It is amazing where 50 years 
has gone to — time just floats 
away,” Laver, now 78, said by tele- 
phone last week from his home in 
Carlsbad, Calif., before flying to 
London to take part in a 50th-an- 
niversary reunion at Wimbledon. 

The Wimbledon championship 


was held from Aug. 25 to 28, 1967, 
with the final on the Monday of a 
bank holiday weekend. First prize 
was $8,400, a record sum back 
then. But the potential rewards 
were much greater. 

“In the whole scope of world 
tennis these days, a small event 
with eight players wouldn’t seem 
to be very important,” Rosewall, 
now 82, said by telephone last 
week from Sydney, Australia. “But 
it was rather an enlightening little 
tournament that the All England 
Club decided to put on, and I think 
it was a big step in getting open 
tennis in the following year.” 

The professional championship 
drew live coverage on the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which 
had begun broadcasting in color 
that year, and drew big crowds on 
its final three days, changing 
hearts and minds about where the 
game needed to go. 

“We were just a small part of a 
big decision being made by Wim- 
bledon,” Laver said. “But we eight 
players were proud of being part 
of this beginning. None of us felt, 
maybe six months prior to Her- 
man David approaching us, that 
we were going to have open tennis 
the next year. It was just amazing 
we’d gone all this way with ama- 
teur tennis officials not wanting 
the pros to break into the amateur 
game. 

“They must be rolling over in 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT STIGGINS/EXPRESS, VIA GETTY IMAGES 

The professionals who played at the All England Club in 1967, from left, included Andres Gimeno, Laver, Fred Stolle, Butch Buch- 
holz, Dennis Ralston, Pancho Gonzales and Rosewall, right foreground. Open tennis began at Wimbledon the following year. 


their graves thinking what sort of 
dumb decisions we made back 
then. Look at what the game is 
now.” 

Even in 1967, it was quite a line- 
up: Laver, Rosewall, Pancho Gon- 
zales, Lew Hoad, Fred Stolle, An- 
dres Gimeno, Butch Buchholz and 
Dennis Ralston. 

Not everyone was in his prime. 
Gonzales, the feisty and powerful 
American star, was 39. Hoad, a dy- 
namic Australian, was 32 and car- 
rying extra weight despite a race- 
the-clock effort to get into shape 
for what he knew could be a cru- 
cial moment for the sport. 

But both men still find their way 
onto many short lists of the great- 
est players of all time, and their 
duel on opening day was a high- 
light of the tournament. 

Hoad and Gonzales are the only 
two of those who played in the 
event who are no longer alive: 
Hoad died in 1994 at age 59; Gon- 
zales in 1995, at 67. 

Hoad had won the Wimbledon 
title in 1956 and 1957 before turn- 


ing professional. Gonzales would 
never win it. He reached the 
fourth round in 1949 in his only ap- 
pearance as an amateur, but he 
would no doubt have had an excel- 
lent chance to win at Wimbledon if 
the International Lawn Tennis 


In 1967, professionals 
gave Wimbledon a 
taste of the future. 


Federation had not voted against 
open tennis by a narrow margin in 
1960, leading to eight more years 
of delay. 

Gonzales won the first set in a 
hurry, but Hoad shook off the rust 
and won the next two sets and the 
match, 3-6, 11-9, 8-6. (Matches un- 
til the final were all best-of-three 
sets.) Hoad finished off the victory 
with a lob that landed on the base- 
line, and Gonzales knocked the 


ball he had been saving for a sec- 
ond serve out of the stadium. 

“That memory is pretty vivid,” 
Laver said. “All the players 
watched each other, but that was 
something special: the two best 
players in the world in their eras 
out there playing on the Center 
Court at Wimbledon. They didn’t 
play much on grass at that stage, 
but they were so aware of grass- 
court tennis and how to play it 
properly.” Hoad, spent by the ef- 
fort, lost to Rosewall the next day 
in the semifinals, 6-2, 6-3. 

Laver, who defeated Gimeno by 
6-3, 6-4 in the other semifinal, had 
not been back to the All England 
Club since winning Wimbledon in 
1962, when he completed the first 
of his two Grand Slams. 

“For five years I hadn’t been 
anywhere near Wimbledon, be- 
cause it was not at a time slot that 
we could even be there as specta- 
tors,” Laver said. “A lot of people 
felt the pros were not up to the am- 
ateur standard, and of course we 
knew differently.” 


Laver went on to win the title, 
defeating his career-long rival 
Rosewall — 6-2, 6-2, 12-10 — in a 
best-of-five final that drew a 
crowd of 12,000. It was much more 
entertaining than Newcombe’s 
6-3, 6-1, 6-1 destruction of Wilhelm 
Bungert in the official Wimbledon 
final in July. 

The point had been made, as 
David Gray, then the tennis corre- 
spondent for The Guardian in 
Britain, made clear as he summed 
up the tournament: “Having 
grown used to margarine, it was 
good to be reminded of the taste of 
butter.” 


Domestic & Imported 

AUTOMOBILE 

EXCHANGE 


Antique & Classic Cars 371 2 

PORSCHE 1990 911 CABRIOLET C4 ■ Ilk 
ORIGINAL MILES, ONE OWNER. Perfect 
Car. Red/black, Manual trans. Immaculate 
Cond $63,500 Scott Morrissey 61 7-699-6626 
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SUNDAY 

r EVENING 



7:00 I 7:30 

8:00 I 8:30 

9:00 I 9:30 

10:00 I 10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

2 WCBS 

60 Minutes A man who wanted to 
join ISIS. (N) (PG) 

Big Brother The Den of Temptation. 
(N) (PG) 

Madam Secretary “The French 
Revolution.” A U.S.- France state 
dinner is at risk. (14) 

NCIS: Los Angeles “Kulinda.” Sam 
goes under cover in a security firm. 
(14) 

CBS 2 News at 
IIP (N) 

CBS 2 News at 
IIP (N) 

CSI: Miami “Kill 
Switch.” Possible 
drug-smuggling. 

4 WNBC 

Dateline NBC “Into the Wild.” A 
teenage pilot disappears over Mon- 
tana. (PG) 

The Wall “Milton and Aaryn.” (PG) 

American Ninja Warrior “San Antonio Qualifiers.” The Spinning Bridge 
and Sky Hooks. (PG) 

News4 NY at 1 1 

News4 New York 

(N) 

Sports Final 

5 WNYW 

Bob’s Burgers 

“Mom, Lies and 
Videotapes.” (PG) 

Bob’s Burgers 

“Paraders of the 
Lost Float.” (14) 

The Simpsons 

“Looking for Mr. 
Goodbart.” (PG) 

Family Guy 

“Saturated Fat 
Guy.” (14) 

American Grit “Secrets Are Re- 
vealed.” Contestants compete in a 
muddy race. (N) (PG) 

Fox 5 News at 

10 (N) 

Fox 5 Sports 
Extra 

Modern Family 

“The Future Dun- 
phys.” (PG) 

Modern Fam- 
ily “Career Day.” 
(PG) 

In Depth With 
Graham Bens- 
inger 

7 WABC 

America’s Funniest Home Vid- 
eos Dogs in slow motion; bird in a 
house. (PG) 

Celebrity Family Feud “Eva Longo- 
ria vs. George Lopez and Yvette Ni- 
cole Brown vs. Ashley Graham.” (PG) 

Steve Harvey’s Funderdome A 

drying system for wet dogs. (PG) 

The $100,000 Pyramid “Bobby 
Moynihan vs. Sasheer Zamata and 
Lance Bass vs. Joey Fatone.” (14) 

Eyewitness News at 1 1 (N) 

Castle “For Bet- 
ter or Worse.” 

(PG) 

9 WWOR 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

Family Feud 

(PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (PG) 

The Big Bang 
Theory (14) 

Modern Family 

“Flip Flop.” (PG) 

Modern Family 

“Bad Hair Day.” 

Laughs (PG) 

Anger Manage- 
ment (14) 

Anger Manage- 
ment (14) 

1 1 WPIX 

Two and a Half 

Men (14) 

Two and a Half 
Men (14) 

Supernatural “Regarding Dean.” A 
spell begins to erase Dean’s memory. 

Supernatural “Stuck in the Middle 
(With You).” Mary is double crossed. 

PIX11 News at Ten (N) 

Seinfeld “The 
Robbery.” (PG) 

Seinfeld “The 
Stock Tip.” (PG) 

Friends (Part 1 
of 2) (PG) 

13 WNET 

Treasures of New York 

My Mother and Other Strangers 
on Masterpiece (N) (PG) 

Grantchester on Masterpiece Poi- 
soning at a cricket match. (N) (14) 

Prime Suspect: Tennison on Masterpiece The mur- 
der investigation continues. (N) (14) 

The Lady Vanishes: Masterpiece 
Mystery! (PG) 

21 WLIW 

MetroFocus 

Forever Painless With Miranda Edmonde-White (G) 

Hamilton’s America The Broadway musical “Hamilton.” (PG) 

Joe Bonamassa Live at Carnegie Hall 

25 WNYE 

Voice-Armen 

Profiles 

On Story (PG) Possibilities 

Her Big Idea Neighborhood 

Music Voyager Bare Feet-N.Y.C. 

Globe Trekker (G) 

Fight for Right 

31 WPXN 

Blue Bloods “Back in the Day.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Cursed.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Help Me Help You.” 

Blue Bloods “Friends in Need.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Town Without Pity.” 

Blue Bloods (14) 

41 WXTV 

La Rosa de Guadalupe (14) 

Los Milagros de Jesus 

Los Milagros de Jesus 

Aquf y Ahora (N) 

Noticias 41 

Noticiero Univi 

Deportiva 

47 wnju 

Noticiero Telemundo 47 (N) (5:30) 

The Legend of Hercules (2014). Kellan Lutz, Gaia Weiss. (PG-13) 

Don Francisco Te Invita (N) (G) 

Noticiero 

Titulares y Mas 

La Copa Rev 

48 WRNN 

Chuck 

No Aging 

Laugh-In Phil Collins 

Operation Smile 

Spiralize Paid Program 

Hudson Valley 

ThermoSpas 

Top Blower 

49 cptv 

Sing That Thing! 

Weekend-Yank 

My Mother and Other Strangers 

Grantchester on Masterpiece (N) 

Prime Suspect: Tennison on Masterpiece (N) (14) 

Midsomer Murders (Part 2 of 2) 

50 WNJN 

Due Process 

Classroom 

State of the Arts 

N.Y.C. Arts 

Antiques Roadshow (Part 2 of 3) 

The National Parks: America’s Best Idea Yosemite Valley; Yellowstone. 

Time Goes By 

55 WLNY 

2 Broke Girls 

2 Broke Girls 

Mike & Molly 

Mike & Molly 

WLNY News at 9PM (N) 

Cindy’s Skin 

Judge Judy (PG) 

Family Guy (14) 

Family Guy (14) 

Bob’s Burgers 

63 WMBC 

Spiralize 

Regrowth 

Power Lecture 

Change-World 

Solomon New Life (G) 

Nip&Tuck 

Copper Chef 

Nip&Tuck 

Darkspots 

Regrowth 

68 WFUT 

Rise of the Planet of the Apes (2011). James Franco. (PG-13) 

Knight and Day (2010). Tom Cruise, Cameron Diaz. (PG-13) 

40 y 20 

40 y 20 

Decline-Empire 

PREMIUM CABLE 

FLIX 

Enemy at the Gates (2001). Jude 
Law, Joseph Fiennes. (R) (5:45) 

★ Charade (1963). Cary Grant, Audrey Hepburn. Classy suspense, 
grand Paris and Mancini music. 

★ To Catch a Thief (1955). Cary Grant, Grace Kelly. Cat burglar and rich 
Americans. Hitchcock’s Riviera cocktail, swank and swell. (PG) 

Requiem for a 
Dream 

HBO 

★ Loving (2016). Joel Edgerton. Interracial couple breaks 
law by marrying. Indelible American story. (PG-13) (6:25) 

X-Men: Apocalypse (2016). James McAvoy, Michael Fassbender. Immortal mutant villain 
reappears. Superhero same old, same old. (PG-13) 

Last Week Tonight 
With John Oliver 

Now You See Me 2 (2016). Jesse 
Eisenberg. (PG-13) (11:31) 

HB02 

Game of Thrones “Oathkeeper.” 
(MA) (6:51) 

Game of 

Thrones (7:47) 

Game of Thrones “The Laws of 
Gods and Men.” (MA) (8:41) 

Game of Thrones “Mockingbird.” 
Tyrion gains an unlikely ally. (9:32) 

Game of Thrones “The Mountain 
and the Viper.” (MA) (10:24) 

Game of 

Thrones (11:17) 

Game of 

Thrones (12:08) 

MAX 

The Express (2008). Dennis Quaid, 
Rob Brown. (PG) (5:45) 

Eddie the Eagle (2016). Taron Egerton, Hugh Jackman. Ski jumper be- 
comes unlikely Olympian. Ramps up the cliches. (PG-13) 

Race (2016). Stephan James, Jason Sudeikis. Jesse Owens seeks 
Olympic glory in Berlin. Studiously uplifting. (PG-13) (9:50) 

Play It to the 
Bone (R) (12:05) 

SHO 

★ Free State of Jones (2016). Matthew McConaughey. Farmer leads 
rebellion against Confederacy. Riveting visual history lesson. (R) (6:35) 

Snowden (2016). Joseph Gordon-Levitt, Shailene Woodley. Former 

C.I.A. employee Edward Snowden leaks classified info. (R) 

I’m Dying up Here “Sugar and 
Spice.” (N) (MA) (11:15) 

Triple 9 (2016). 
(R) (12:15) 

SH02 

The Affair “208.” Helen views Noah 
in a new role. (MA) 

The Affair “209.” Alison endures a 
solo journey. (MA) 

The Affair “210.” Noah wrestles 
with questions. (MA) 

The Affair “211.” Noah is rattled. 
(MA) 

The Affair “212.” Cole and Scotty 
have a dispute. (MA) 

Punisher: War 
Zone (R) (12:15) 

STARZ 

Planet of the Apes (2001). Mark 
Wahlberg, Tim Roth. (PG-13) (5:56) 

Power “When 1 Get Out.” Ghost 
faces threats after his arrest. (MA) 

Power “Things Are Going to Get 
Worse.” Ghost faces harassment. (N) 

Power “Things Are Going to Get 
Worse.” Ghost faces harassment. 

Power “Things Are Going to Get 
Worse.” Ghost faces harassment. 

Soul Plane (2004). 
Kevin Hart. (R) 

STZENC 

★ Beverly Hills Cop (1984). Eddie Murphy, Judge Reinhold. Ghetto cop 
heads for upscale California. Huge hit, and Ed howls at his own jokes. (R) 

Beverly Hills Cop II (1987). Eddie Murphy. Axel Foley 
vs. Teutonic villains. Skillful but just a clone. (R) (8:48) 

Beverly Hills Cop III (1994). Eddie Murphy, Judge Reinhold. At it again. 
Strained, with cobwebs. (R) (10:33) 

TMC 

Cinderella Man (2005). Russell Crowe, 
Renee Zellweger. (PG-13) (5:30) 

★ No Country for Old Men (2007). Coen brothers’ Oscar-winning take on 
Cormac McCarthy’s brutal western. Heaven for fans of seamless filmmaking. 

Mr. Brooks (2007). Kevin Costner, Demi Moore. Businessman has serial- 
killer alter ego. Nutty variation on Jekyll and Hyde. (R) (10:05) 

Drug War (2012). 
(R) (12:10) 

CABLE 


7:00 

7:30 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 

9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

A&E 

Storage Wars 

“Lock & Roll.” 

Storage Wars 

(PG) 

Storage Wars 

(PG) 

Storage Wars 

(PG) 

Storage Wars 

(PG) 

Storage Wars 

“Fontan-o-rama.” 

Storage Wars 

(PG) (10:01) 

Storage Wars 

(PG) (10:32) 

Storage Wars 

(PG) (11:03) 

Storage Wars 

(PG) (11:33) 

Storage Wars 

(PG) (12:03) 

AHC 

WWII’s Greatest Raids (PG) 

WWII’s Greatest Raids (PG) 

WWII’s Greatest Raids (PG) 

WWII’s Greatest Raids (PG) 

WWII’s Greatest Raids (PG) 

Greatest Raids 

AMC 

Twister (1996). Helen Hunt, Bill 
Paxton. (PG-13) (5:30) 

Fear the Walking Dead “Burning in 
Water, Drowning in Flame.” (7:59) 

Fear the Walking Dead “Red Dirt.” 
Loyalty wavers at the ranch. (N) (MA) 

Talking Dead Guests discuss “Red 
Dirt.” (N) (14) (10:01) 

Fear the Walking Dead “Red Dirt.” 
Loyalty wavers at the ranch. (MA) 

Preacher (MA) 
(12:01) 

APL 

River Monsters (PG) 

River Monsters: Legendary 

River Monsters: Legendary 

Expedition Mungo (N) (PG) 

River Monsters “River of Blood.” 

Mungo 

BBCA 

The Patriot (2000). Mel Gibson, Heath Ledger. (R) (6) The Patriot (2000). Mel Gibson, Heath Ledger. (R) 

BET 

★ Boyz N the Hood (1991). Ice Cube, Cuba Gooding Jr. Black teenagers 
in L.A. Familiar but dramatic, with gut-wrenching finale. (R) (6:05) 

Tales “F. the Police.” A controversial killing of a white boy. (14) 

2017 Best of Genius Talks Celebri- 
ties share their wisdom on life. (PG) 

Paid Program 

(G) 

BLOOM 

Bloomberg Daybreak: Asia (N) (Live) 

Bloomberg Markets: Asia (N) (Live) (G) 

Paid Program 

BRV 

The Real Housewives of Potomac 

“The Grand Dame Sham.” (14) 

The Real Housewives of Potomac 

(Season Finale) (N) (14) 

Invite Only Cabo “Undercover 
Lover.” (N) (14) 

The Real Housewives of Potomac 

“Home Is Where the Truth Is.” (14) 

Watch What 
Happens Live 

The Real Housewives of Potomac 

“Home Is Where the Truth Is.” (14) 

CBSSN 

Auto Race 

Auto Race 

Motocross MX2, Portugal, Race 1 . 

Poker Night Poker Night 

Auto Racing DTM Championship: Norisring, Germany. 

CMT 

Where the Heart Is (2000). (PG-13) (5:30) 

The Wedding Planner (2000). Jennifer Lopez, Matthew McConaughey. (PG-13) 

Dallas Cowboys Cheerleaders 

Cheerleaders 

CN 

Teen Titans Go! Teen Titans Go! 

Samurai Jack 

Samurai Jack 

Bob’s Burgers American Dad 

Family Guy (14) Rick and Morty 

Family Guy (14) Mike Tyson 

Decker-Uns. 

CNBC 

Shark Tank An 11 -year-old who 
handcrafts bow ties. (PG) 

Shark Tank The sharks share favor- 
ite memories. (PG) 

Shark Tank Sleep-away camp for 
adults. (PG) 

Shark Tank A protein-filled pancake 
mix. (PG) 

Shark Tank A new dating app. (PG) 

Shark Tank (PG) 

CNN 

CNN Newsroom With Ana Ca- 
brera (N) 

Anthony Bourdain: Parts Un- 
known “Los Angeles.” (PG) 

Anthony Bourdain: Parts Un- 
known (Season Finale) (N) (PG) 

United Shades of America “It’s 
Chinatown!” (N) 

United Shades of America “Appa- 
lachian Coal Country.” 

Anthony Bour- 
dain Parts 

COM 

We’re the Millers (2013). Misfits pose as family to 
transport drugs. Occasionally hilarious. (R) (5:50) 

The Hangover (2009). Bradley Cooper, Ed Helms. Las Vegas bachelor party goes bad. 
Funny, until you think about it. (R) 

Kevin Hart: The 
Next Level 

Legends of 
Chamberlain 

Chappelle’s 
Show (14) 

COOK 

Carnival Eats (G) Carnival Eats (G) 

Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate 

Best Thing Ate FactorFict Fact or Fict 

Good Eats (G) 

Good Eats (G) 

Best Thing Ate 

CSPAN 

Washington This Week (6:30) 

Q & A 

Theresa May 

Public Affairs Events (9:40) 

Q & A 

Theresa May 

CSPAN2 

The Working Class Republican 

Scars of Independence (N) 

After Words “Heath Davis.” 

Jefferson (N) 

Robert Caro 

If 1 Understood 

In Depth 

CUNY 

Bouillon de Culture (6:30) 

Study W/ Best 

The Open Mind 

Sherlock Holmes (Part 1 of 2) (G) 

Sherlock Holmes (Part 2 of 2) (G) 

Potus 2017(G) 

Black America 

TimesTalks 

DIS 

Transylvania 

Transylvania 

Transylvania 

Transylvania 

Transylvania 

Stuck in the 
Middle (G) 

Andi Mack “Best 
Surprise Ever.” 

Bizaardvark (G) 

K.C. Undercover 

(Y7) 

Bizaardvark (G) 

Stuck in the 
Middle (G) 

DIY 

Barnwood Builders (G) 

Barnwood Builders (G) 

Barnwood Builders (N) (G) 

Barnwood Builders (G) 

Barnwood Builders (G) 

Barnwood B. 

DSC 

Naked and Afraid “All or Nothing.” 

A deserted island in the Philippines. 

Naked and Afraid “The Danger 
Within.” (14) 

Naked and Afraid “Summer Survivors.” (N) (14) 

Naked and Afraid “The Monster.” 
The Australian outback. (14) 

Naked and 

Afraid (14) 

E! 

Botched (14) 

Botched “Comic Proportions.” (14) 

Botched (N) (14) 

Famously Single (N) (14) 

Botched “All Twerk And No Play.” 

Famously Single 

ELREY 

Ghidorah, Three Godzilla: Final Wars (2004). A gargantuan creature must save the Earth from monsters. 

Godzilla, Mothra, King Ghidorah: Giant Monsters All-Out Attack! 

Godzilla Raids 

ESPN 

M.L.B. All-Star Selection Show 

M.L.B. Washington Nationals vs. St. Louis Cardinals. 

SportsCenter 

ESPN2 

N.B.A. Free Agency Special 

Boxing Manny Pacquiao vs. Jeff Horn. From Brisbane, Australia. E:60 

N.B.A. Free Agency Special 

ESPN FC 

ESPNCL 

Tennis From July 3, 2005. Tennis From July 7, 2013. 

Tennis 

ESQTV 

Off the air 

FOOD 

Guy’s Grocery Games (G) 

Guy’s Grocery Games (N) (G) 

Food Network Star (N) (G) 

Beat Bobby Flay Beat Bobby Flay 

Beat Bobby Flay Beat Bobby Flay 

Food Net. Star 

FOXNEWS 

Fox Report 

Watters’ World (N) 

Perino & Stirewalt: I’ll Tell You 
What (N) 

Fox News Sunday With Chris 
Wallace (N) (PG) 

Watters’ World 

Perino & Stire- 
walt 

FREEFRM 

Wreck-lt Ralph 

Despicable Me (2010). Voices of Steve Carell, Jason Segel. (PG) (7:25) 

★ Finding Nemo (2003). Voices of Albert Brooks, Ellen DeGeneres. (G) 

The Boxtrolls 

FS1 

M.L.S. 

FIFA Confederations Cup Tonight U.F.C. Countdown 

The Ultimate Fighter The Ultimate Fighter U.F.C. Unleashed 

FUSE 

Don’t Be a Menace to South Central While Drinking Your Juice Demolition Man (1993). Sylvester Stallone, Wesley Snipes. (R) Ninja Assassin (2009). Rain, Naomie Harris. (R) 

FX 

Home (2015). Voices of Jim Par- 
sons, Rihanna. (PG) (6) 

Despicable Me 2 (2013). Voices of Steve Carell, Kristen Wiig. Animated. 
Reformed Gru hunts world-class baddie. Cute but tries too hard. (PG) 

Despicable Me 2 (2013). Voices of Steve Carell, Kristen Wiig. Animated. 
Reformed Gru hunts world-class baddie. Cute but tries too hard. (PG) 

Parental Guid- 
ance (2012). (PG) 

FXM 

★ The Lord of the Rings: The Fellowship of the 

Ring (2001). Elijah Wood, Ian McKellen. (PG-13) (5) 

X-Men Origins: Wolverine (2009). Hugh Jackman, Liev Schreiber. How Wolverine came to 
be. Unmemorable hodgepodge. (PG-13) (8:40) 

X-Men Origins: Wolverine (2009). How Wolverine 
came to be. Unmemorable hodgepodge. (PG-13) (10:55) 

FXX 

The Simpsons The Simpsons 

Ted (2012). Live action/animated. Toy bear comes to life, has filthy mouth. Harmless. (R) 

Ted (2012). Mark Wahlberg, Mila Kunis. (R) 

FYI 

Kitchen Nightmares (14) 

Kitchen Nightmares (14) Kitchen Nightmares (Part 2 of 2) 

Food Porn (N) 

Scraps (N) (PG) Kitchen Nightmares (14) (11:01) Nightmares 

GOLF 

2017 KPMG Women’s P.G.A. Championship final round. From Olympia Fields, III. 

P.G.A. Tour Golf Quicken Loans National, final round. From Potomac, Md. 

GSN 

Family Feud Family Feud Hollywood Game Night (14) 

Family Feud Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Family Feud 

Baggage (14) 

HALL 

The Perfect Catch (2017, TVF). Nikki DeLoach, Andrew Walker. 

Good Witch (N) (PG) 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

Golden Girls 

HGTV 

House Hunters House Hunters 

Lakefront Brgn Lakefront Brgn 

Beach Hunters Beach Hunters 

Mexico Life (N) 

Mexico Life (N) 

House Hunters 

Hunters Int’l 

Beach Hunters 

HIST 

American Pickers “Everything Must 
Go.” (PG) 

American Pickers ‘The Superfan.” 

A vintage Edison invention. (PG) 

American Pickers “Sgt. Picker’s 
Lonely Hearts Club.” (PG) 

American Pickers “Beetle in a Hay- 
stack.” (PG) (10:03) 

American Pickers “The Einstein 
Gamble.” (PG) (11:03) 

American Pick- 
ers (PG) (12:03) 

HLN 

Forensic Files Forensic Files 

Beyond Reasonable Doubt 

How It Really Happened 

Death Row Stories (14) 

Beyond Reasonable Doubt 

Forensic Files 

ID 

Dateline on ID “The Family Secret.” 
Truck driver Lloyd Ford disappears. 

Dateline on ID “Fallen.” A pastor loses two wives. (N) (14) 

On the Case With Paula Zahn “A 

Stranger Among Us.” (N) (14) 

Dateline on ID “Fallen.” A pastor loses two wives. (14) 

IFC 

★ Jurassic Park (1993). Sam Neill, 
Laura Dern. (PG-13) (5) 

★ The Lost World: Jurassic Park (1997). Jeff Goldblum, Julianne Moore. Mercenaries, scientists and geneti- 
cally engineered dinosaurs. Messy but entertaining. (PG-13) 

Jurassic Park III (2000). Back to dinosaur island. A lot 
more fun than the first two but not nearly as terrifying. 

LIFE 

Stalker’s Prey (2017). Shark-attack 
victim’s rescuer turns creepy. (6) 

The Wrong Crush (2017, TVF). Vivica A. Fox, Ricardo Hoyos. A troubled 
athlete fends off an obsessive admirer. 

Manny Dearest (2016, TVF). Ashley Scott, Mitch Ryan. Single mother 
hires wrong nanny. (1 0:02) 

The Wrong 

Crush (12:02) 

LMN 

Mommy’s Little Boy (2017, TVF). Boy 
battles mother’s debilitating grief. (6) 

Mommy’s Prison Secret (2017, TVF). Kelli Williams, Sarain Boylan. Ex- 
con mom is targeted by former cellmate. 

Who Killed My Husband? (2016). Andrea Bowen, Yasmeene Ball. Cop 
goes undercover after husband’s death. 

Mommy’s Prison 
Secret (2017, TVF). 


7:00 

7:30 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 

9:30 

10:00 

10:30 

11:00 

11:30 

12:00 

LOGO 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Married . With 
Children (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

Three’s Com- 
pany (PG) 

One Day at a 
Time (PG) 

MLB 

M.L.B. Tonight (5) 

M.L.B. Tonight 

★ The Pride of the Yankees (1942). Gary Cooper, Teresa Wright. Lou Gehrig’s career. Rounded baseball drama. 

Quick Pitch 

MSG 

WN.B.A. Liberty vs. Dream 

N.B.A. Summer League Basketball New York Knicks vs. Detroit Pistons. 

WN.B.A. New York Liberty vs. Atlanta Dream. 

N.B.A. 

MSGPL 

World Poker 

World Poker 

CBR Bull Riding Championship. 

U.F.C. Classics 

U.F.C. Unleashed 

World Poker 

MSNBC 

Meet the Press (G) 

Lockup: Charleston 

Lockup: Charleston 

Lockup: Charleston 

Lockup: Cleveland 

Lockup 

MTV 

The Parent Trap (1998). Lindsay Lohan. Separated twins plot to reunite divorced parents. Super-cute. (PG) 

Fear Factor “Love Is in the Air.” 

Fear Factor “Computer Bugs.” (PG) 

Fear Factor (PG) 

NBCS 

Nascar 120 (5) 

2017 Tour de France Stage 2. From Dusseldorf to Liege. 

Spartan Race 

Tour de France 

NGEO 

Drain the Ocean: WWII (PG) 

Drain the Titanic Drain the Pirate City (14) 

Drain the Bermuda Triangle (G) 

Drain the Pirate City (14) 

Drain the Ber 

NICK 

SpongeBob 

SpongeBob 

The SpongeBob Movie: Sponge Out of Water (2015). (PG) 

Full House (G) 

Full House (G) 

Friends (PG) 

Friends (14) 

Friends (PG) 

NICKJR 

Rusty Rivets (Y) 

Rusty Rivets (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Peppa Pig (Y) 

Paw Patrol (Y) 

Paw Patrol (Y) 

Blaze, Monster 

Team Umizoomi 

Team Umizoomi 

NY1 

News Weekend 

On Stage 

News Weekend 

News/Evening 

News Weekend 

News Weekend 

News Weekend 

News Weekend 

News at Eleven 

Sports on 1 (11:35) 

OVA 

★ My Best Friend’s Wedding (1997). Julia Roberts, Cameron Diaz. (PG-13) 

Practical Magic (1998). Sisters resist family legacy: witchcraft. Barbie joins a coven. (PG-13) Teen Wolf (1985). 

OWN 

Undercover Boss (PG) 

★ Lee Daniels’ The Butler (2013). White House butler serves seven presidents. Brilliantly truthful. (PG-13) 

★ Lee Daniels’ The Butler (2013). Oprah Winfrey. (PG-13) 

OXY 

Snapped “Adrienne Hickson.” (PG) 

Snapped “Monique Berkley.” (PG) 

Killer Couples (PG) 

Killer Couples (PG) 

Killer Couples (PG) 

Killer Couples 

SCIENCE 

MythBusters “Fire in the Hole.” 

MythBusters Explosive tall tales. 

MythBusters (PG) (9:02) 

MythBusters (PG) (10:04) 

MythBusters (PG) (11:06) 

MythBusters 

SMITH 

Aerial America “Massachusetts.” 

• America in Color “1920s.” (N) (PG) 

• First Ladies Revealed (N) (PG) 

Aerial America “Washington D.C.” 

America in Color “1920’s.” (PG) 

First Ladies 

SNY 

Broad. Boxing Oh Yeah 

Oh Yeah Broadway Boxing (G) SportsNite 

SportsNite SportsNite 

SportsNite 

SPIKE 

Bar Rescue “Paradise Lost.” (PG) 

Bar Rescue “Dragon Lady.” (PG) Bar Rescue (PG) 

Bar Rescue (N) (PG) 

Bar Rescue (PG) 

Bar Rescue (PG) 

STZENF 

★ Inside Out (2015). Voice of Amy Poehler. (PG) ★ Mouse Hunt (1997). Nathan Lane, Lee Evans. (PG) (8:36) 

★ Kiss Me Goodbye (1982). Perky revamp of ghostly-spouse theme. (10:15) 

HS Musical 3 

SUN 

Blood Diamond (2006). Leonardo 
DiCaprio, Jennifer Connelly. (R) (5) 

Inception (2010). Leonardo DiCaprio, Joseph Gordon-Levitt. Thieves enter people’s dreams. Lots to see, little 
to think about. (PG-13) 

Inception (2010). Leonardo DiCaprio. Thieves enter peo- 
ple’s dreams. Lots to see, little to think about. (PG-13) 

SYFY 

G.l. Joe: Retaliation (2013). Dwayne Johnson. G.l. 
Joes are attacked from within. Fans only. (PG-13) (6) 

Serenity (2005). Nathan Fillion, Gina Torres. Scruffy spaceship crew in deadly conflict after 
galactic war. Unassuming sci-fi adventure based on “Firefly” TV series. (PG-13) 

Underworld: Rise of the Lycans (2009). Lycans rebel 
against vampires in prequel. Sheen brings wit and style. 

TBS 

The Hunger Games: Catching Fire 

(2013). Jennifer Lawrence. (PG-13) (5) 

The Hunger Games (2012). Jennifer Lawrence, Josh Hutcherson. In future, teens fight to death on live TV. 
Book’s rough edges smoothed. (PG-13) 

Wrecked “Cai- 
man.” (MA) 

The Hunger Games (2012). Jen- 
nifer Lawrence. (PG-13) 

TCM 

Annie Get Your Gun (1950). Betty 
Hutton, Howard Keel. (6) 

★ Places in the Heart (1984). Sally Field, John Malkovich. Depression- 
era cotton-farm widow. Intelligently handled suds. (PG) 

★ The Southerner (1945). Zachary Scott, Betty Field. A bleak master- 
piece. Poor tenant farmer and great French director, Renoir. 

Love Among the 
Ruins (2015). 

TLC 

90 Day Fiance: More to Love (N) 

90 Day Fiance “When the Past Catches Up.” (N) (PG) 

90 Day Fiance “Russ & Paola: Our Journey So Far.” (N) (PG) (10:02) 

90 Day Fiance 

TNT 

★ Django Unchained (2012). Jamie Foxx. Ex-slave seeks to rescue wife 
with white bounty hunter’s help. Crazily entertaining. (R) (5:15) 

Claws “Fallout.” Desna becomes 
desperate. (N) (MA) 

Claws “Fallout.” Desna becomes 
desperate. (MA) 

★ Django Unchained (2012). Jamie Foxx, Christoph 
Waltz. (R) (10:57) 

TRAV 

Food Paradise (G) 

Food Paradise (N) (G) 

Waterparks 

Waterparks 

Waterparks 

Waterparks 

Waterparks 

Waterparks 

Waterparks 

TRU 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Adam Ruins 

Adam Ruins 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Imp. Jokers 

Adam Ruins 

Adam Ruins 

Adam Ruins 

TVLAND 

Reba (PG) 

Reba (PG) 

Reba (PG) 

Reba (PG) 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

Love-Raymond 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

King of Queens 

USA 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“Girl Dishonored.” (14) 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“Comic Perversion.” (14) 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“Gridiron Soldier.” (14) 

Law & Order: Special Victims Unit 

“Gambler’s Fallacy.” (14) 

Modern Family 

“Pilot.” (PG) 

Modern Family 

(PG) 

Modern Family 

(PG) 

VH1 

Love & Hip Hop: Atlanta (14) 

Love & Hip Hop: Atlanta (14) 

Love & Hip Hop: Atlanta (14) 

Love & Hip Hop: Atlanta (14) 

Love & Hip Hop: Atlanta (14) 

Love, Hip Hop 

WE 

CSI: Miami “Burned.” Horatio must 
fire a member of his team. (14) 

CSI: Miami “Kill Switch.” Possible 
drug-smuggling. (14) 

CSI: Miami “Born to Kill.” A serial 
killer has an extra chromosome. (14) 

CSI: Miami “Dangerous Son.” A 
hostage situation turns into murder. 

CSI: Miami “Bang, Bang, Your 

Debt.” (14) 

CSI: Miami “Cy- 
ber-lebrity.” (14) 

WGN-A 

Blue Bloods “Excessive Force.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Loose Lips.” (14) 

Blue Bloods “Most Wanted.” (14) 

Blue Bloods (14) 

Bones Charred human remains. (14) 

Bones (14) 

YES 

SportsMoney Homegrown 

CenterStage 

Yankeeography 

Joe Girardi Joe Girardi 

M.L.B. New York Yankees vs. Houston Astros. 


What’s on Sunday 

The Smithsonian Channel explores the 
public and private lives of first ladies. And 
MLB Network celebrates the coming 75th 
anniversary of “The Pride of the Yankees ” 
with a look at the making of the movie. 


What’s on TV 



President John F. Kennedy and Jacqueline 
Kennedy watching the America’s Cup aboard 
the Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. on Sept. 15, 1962. 

America in color 8 p.m. on Smithsonian. 
Five decades of historical events normally 
portrayed in black and white — from the 
Roaring Twenties to the Depression to the 
war era to Elvis and civil rights — are 
brought to life in a five-part series being 
promoted as one of the most ambitious 
colorizing projects ever undertaken. 
“Something about the color images makes 
clearer on an emotional level that these 
ancestors felt fear and uncertainty, just as 
we do, and were fallible and sometimes 
cruel, just as we are,” Neil Genzlinger 
wrote in The New York Times, “first la- 
dies revealed,” a four-part series making 
its debut at 9, explores the public achieve- 
ments and private lives of Dolley Madison, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Jacqueline Kennedy, 
Nancy Reagan and Michelle Obama. 

THE PRIDE OF THE YANKEES (1942) 9 p.m. On 
MLB Network. In honor of the 75th anni- 
versary of this film’s release on July 15, 
1942, as well as commemorating Lou 
Gehrig’s farewell at Yankee Stadium on 
July 4, 1939, Bob Costas interviews Richard 
Sandomir, a reporter for The Times and the 
author of “The Pride of the Yankees: Lou 
Gehrig, Gary Cooper, and the Making of a 
Classic,” before and after the screening. 


What’s Streaming 



GUY FERRANDIS/SONY PICTURES CLASSICS 


Laurent Lafitte and Isabelle Huppert. 

elle (2016) on iTunes and Amazon. Isabelle 
Huppert earned her first best actress Oscar 
nomination — and won a Golden Globe — 
as Michele Leblanc, a video game execu- 
tive who is raped and then turns the tables 
on her attacker as he returns, again and 
again. “You may find yourself in an argu- 
ment about just what kind of movie you 
saw,” A. 0. Scott wrote in The Times about 
Paul Verhoeven’s “masterpiece of suave 
perversity.” He added: “It’s a psychological 
thriller, a strangely dry-eyed melodrama, a 
kinky sex farce and, perhaps most 
provocatively a savage comedy of bour- 
geois manners. Mostly though — inargu- 
ably, I would say — it is a platform for the 
astonishing, almost terrifying talent of 
Isabelle Huppert.” 



MANOLO PAVON/SONY PICTURES CLASSICS 


Adriana Ugarte 

julieta (2016) on iTunes and Amazon. A 
Spanish woman (Adriana Ugarte as Julieta 
in her 20s; Emma Suarez as Julieta in 
middle age) ends a romantic relationship 
and plunges into a sea of reminiscences 
and regrets in Pedro Almodovar’s adapta- 
tion of a trilogy of Alice Munro short 
stories. “Scrupulous, compassionate and 
surprising,” A. O. Scott wrote in The Times, 
adding that if the film “does not rise to the 
level of Mr. Almodovar’s melodramatic 
masterworks — ‘All About My Mother,’ 
‘Talk to Her,’ ‘Bad Education’ or ‘Volver’ — 
‘Julieta’ is nonetheless a worthy and wel- 
come addition to his canon, the double 
portrait of a woman perpetually on the 
verge of understanding who she is.” 
KATHRYN SHATTUCK 


ONLINE: TELEVISION LISTINGS 

V Daily television highlights , recent reviews by 
The Times 's critics, series recaps and what to 
watch recommendations, nytimes.com/tv 


Definitions of symbols used in 
the program listings: 

★ Recommended film 
☆ Recommended series 

• New or noteworthy program 
(N) New show or episode 
(CC) Closed-caption 

(HD) High definition 


Ratings: 

(Y) All children 

(Y7) Directed to older children 
(G) General audience 
(PG) Parental guidance 
suggested 

(14) Parents strongly cautioned 
(MA) Mature audience only 
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Its Good to Be Ansel EDort 


The 'Baby Driver actor 
shines onscreen and 
online, and he is open 
about the perks of fame 
(free Prada!). 


By JACOB BERNSTEIN 
When the actor Ansel Elgort strolled into 
Times Square on Wednesday for an appear- 
ance on ’’Good Morning America,” the first 
face he encountered was his own. 

“I’ve never seen myself so big,” he said, 
staring up at a bright pink billboard for his 
new movie, “Baby Driver,” which was open- 


ing that day to rapturous reviews. “Good 
morning, America!” 

Mr. Elgort’s latest star turn is a heist pic- 
ture about a guy operating a getaway car 
for bank robbers, but he had sat passively in 
the back seat of an Escalade on the ride to 
Midtown from his home in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant neighborhood of Brooklyn. It 
had been a slow trip, more than a half-hour 


just to get across the Williamsburg Bridge 
and up to the ABC studios, where a small 
group of his devoted fans were waiting out- 
side the stage door for him to arrive and ad- 
minister hugs and selfies. 

Normally, Mr. Elgort, 23, would just have 
taken the C train. Or perhaps used Citi Bike. 
“I have an account,” he said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 


Ansel Elgort in 
Manhattan, where 
he made the rounds 
of morning talk 
shows. 


Atop Dior, Balancing Art and 

Maria Grazia Chiuri, the first 
woman to lead the fashion 
house, stays true to her vision. 

By MATTHEW SCHNEIER 
Paris — Maria Grazia Chiuri, the first wom- 
an to lead Christian Dior, has been in her 
new position for less than a year. Her ap- 
pointment to Dior, in July 2016, was greeted 
with fanfare, both for her celebrated tenure 
at Valentino, and for the overdue gratifica- 
tion of having a woman leading one of the 
world’s most storied fashion labels. 

But in the time since, the celebration of 
her arrival has not translated into unmiti- 
gated affection for her work. At Valentino, 
Ms. Chiuri, then working with her former 
design partner, Pierpaolo Piccioli, gave new 
relevance and surging sales to a label that 
had been wilting after the retirement of its 



DMITRY KOSTYUKOV FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Maria Grazia Chiuri last month at her apartment in Paris. 


Commerce 

founder and namesake. At Dior, where Ms. 
Chiuri announced her intentions with a bar- 
rage of $710 T-shirts proclaiming “We 
Should All Be Feminists,” her work was 
warmly received by retailers, coolly by 
some top critics. 

So Ms. Chiuri’s palatial apartment in the 
tony heart of Paris, which overlooks the 
Jardin du Luxembourg and is a stone’s 
throw from the Luxembourg Palace (an- 
other splendid residence that was home to 
an Italian woman, Maria de’ Medici, with 
the temerity to breach France’s gilded 
ranks, in her case as queen), is both retreat 
and bunker. 

“I grew up with this idea that it’s possible 
to live in a comfort zone,” she said. “Women 
especially receive the education that you 
have to find a comfort zone. I believe that 
it’s not possible. There is no comfort zone.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 



A B C s of Activism 

Childrens books take up the 
banner of social justice. 

By Ruth La Ferla, Page 8. 
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SALE 


just got better! 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS 
ON ALL WOMEN'S 

SPRING APPAREL, SHOES 
HANDBAGS & ACCESSORIES 

” 50 * 


SHOP IN-STORE & ONLINE 
@ MITCHELLSTORES.COM 


Selected styles priced as marked. 


MITCHELLS 

RICHARDS 


WESTPORT ’ HUNTINGTON » GREENWICH ’ MITCHELLSTORES.COM 


® wbur 


Modern Love 

The Podcast 


Here to steal your heart. 


What does love sound like? Join us for 
our weekly podcast, featuring memorable 
Modern Love essays read by such notables 
as January Jones, Judd Apatow and Catherine 
Keener, followed by intimate conversations 
with host Meghna Chakrabarti, editor 
Daniel Jones and the writers themselves. 

New episodes every Thursday. 

Subscribe or download using Apple Podcasts, 
Stitcher or your preferred podcast app. 



Its Good to Be Ansel Elgort 




From top: Ansel Elgort, his 
fame obscured by 
window- washers at Chipotle; 
eager fans ready for hugs; with 
Rob Marciano at “Good 
Morning America”; and a break 
from his Manhattan travels, 
making the rounds of talk 
shows as he promotes the 
movie “Baby Driver.” 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY DANIEL ARNOLD FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

Limousines, in other words, are not his 
speed. 

Three years ago, Mr. Elgort became 
something of a teen idol when he and Shai- 
lene Woodley played terminally ill cancer 
patients falling in love in the movie adapta- 
tion of John Green’s best-selling young 
adult novel “The Fault in Our Stars,” which 
grossed $307 million at the global box office. 

As with “Titanic” and “Romeo and Juliet” 
before it, the maudlin plot had an obvious 
appeal to anxious youngsters seeking to 
turn their ordinary struggles with first love 
into definitive proof of a universe conspir- 
ing against them. 

The fact that Mr. Elgort in real life is still 
with his high school sweetheart — Violetta 
Komyshan, a ballet dancer he met while still 
a student at Fiorello H. LaGuardia High 
School of Music & Art and Performing Arts 
— has not dampened the ardor of his female 
followers, virtual and physical. 

Mr. Elgort is their hipster ideal: a guy 
who looks like a model, gets paid like a mov- 
ie star (more on that in a moment) and ac- 
tually wants commitment in real life. Basi- 
cally, said Tatiana Irizarry, standing outside 
“G.M.A.,” he is “the best person ever.” 

Ms. Irizarry’s opinion is unlikely to 
change after she sees “Baby Driver.” 

The film is a testosterone-drenched star 
vehicle promising to broaden Mr. Elgort’s 
appeal — it was on track to earn around $20 
million in its opening weekend — without 
alienating his fan base. Fittingly, the title 
character, named Baby, is quickly revealed 
to be not a hardened delinquent, but a con- 
scientious and oh-so-romantic orphan 
struggling to pay off a childhood debt and 
help his aged, deaf African-American foster 
parent build a nest egg. 

Baby’s got nowhere to run, to quote the 
Martha and the Vandellas classic that ap- 
pears on the much-buzzed-about retro 
soundtrack. But he still does the Harlem 
Shuffle while delivering Starbucks coffee to 
the slick crime world overlord for whom he 
works, played with venom by Kevin Spacey. 

Growing up on the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan, Mr. Elgort had a few more ad- 
vantages than his character. 

His mother, Grethe Barrett Holby, is a for- 
mer ballet dancer who founded an opera 
company based in Brooklyn. His father, Ar- 
thur Elgort, is a fashion photographer 
whose on-the-streets shoots for Vogue 
brought the magazine a kind of charmingly 


manicured naturalism. 

Ansel, the youngest of three, at first at- 
tended the private school Trinity, and his 
parents signed him up for classes at the 
School of American Ballet. He had what he 
described as the “worst feet” in his class, 
and an insouciance that convinced teachers 
acting might be a preferable path. 

During his senior year of high school, he 
was cast in a drama called “Regrets” at the 
Manhattan Theater Club and got his first 
onscreen role in the remake of “Carrie,” 
playing the popular jock who falls for the 
bullied title character. 

Though the film was savaged by critics 
and failed at the box office, Mr. Elgort’s per- 
formance as a good boy in bad circum- 
stances stood out. 

In real life, he has proved versatile and 
likable in the manner of 1950s heartthrobs; 
he could very easily have a variety show. He 


A fan standing outside 
‘Good Morning America’ 
calls the 23-year-old actor 
‘the best person ever.’ 

sings, dances and does extemporaneous 
impersonations of everyone from the Rus- 
sian ballet mistress from his school to the 
British director on “Baby Driver,” Edgar 
Wright. He has a deal with Island Records 
and regularly writes techno-inflected songs 
with sweet, romantic lyrics. 

“I can’t say enough about this young tal- 
ent,” Jamie Foxx, one of his co-stars in 
“Baby Driver,” wrote in an email. “Ansel’s 
got that thing. He can act, he can sing, he 
writes his own music and he can even 
hoop!” 

If Mr. Elgort ever added a fragrance to his 
repertoire he might call it “Earnest: By 
Ansel Elgort.” 

To his almost eight million followers on 
Instagram he regularly posts photographs 
of his mother, and he is given to sending au- 
dio messages to Ms. Komyshan that say 
things like “My love, just wondering how 
your day is going.” 

Not for nothing was his recent single 
called “You Can Count on Me.” 

Mr. Elgort is a little less precocious than 
he is innocent, with an openness that is both 
refreshing and an occasional source of trou- 
ble. As a kid, Mr. Elgort — who is 6-foot-4 — 
used to watch Great Danes frolic with other 


dogs at the park and he knew he wanted to 
be like that, gently having fun with every- 
one. Enthusiasm is his most marked char- 
acteristic, and that perhaps makes it hard to 
imagine people who will envy, rather than 
root for, his success. 

There was the time he tried to explain to 
Seventeen Magazine that he’d had a nice 
platonic relationship with his co-star Ms. 
Woodley, but mangled it by saying, “I’ve 
never once wanted her sexually.” He deliv- 
ered a good line to Elle about the virtues of 
monogamy, saying: “If you like someone 
and the sex is really good and you enjoy 
spending time together, why wouldn’t you 
make that person your girlfriend? Why go 
around dating random girls and having ter- 
rible sex when you can be with someone 
you really like?” But he didn’t really help 
himself when, talking about his time at La- 
Guardia (where he met that girlfriend), he 
said: “If you’re like me and you love 
dancers, you just have to walk up to the 
eighth floor and you can get one.” To which 
his interviewer, Mickey Rapkin, replied, 
“You make it sound like adopting a puppy.” 

Upstairs at “Good Morning America,” he 
changed into a Tim Coppens jacket and 
True Religion jeans, talking about fashion 
and sounding less like an industry royal’s 
jaded progeny than a starry-eyed kid who 
has won the lottery and wants to bro out 
about it. 

“The amount of stuff you get when you’re 
an actor and you’re in a clothing cam- 
paign ! ” he said, telling of a trip a little while 
back to Prada, for which he first started do- 
ing ad campaigns in 2015. “In the SoHo 
store, I literally went through and picked 
anything I wanted off the rack. That was an 
epic moment! Me and my stylist, John Tan, 
who’s here, were both, like, cracking up. We 
were like, are you kidding me? We made it!” 

Characteristic of an actor in Hollywood’s 
current ecosystem, Mr. Elgort said that the 
vast majority of the money he had made 
came not from the eight movies he had 
acted in, but from various ancillary promo- 
tional activities. Those include branded In- 
stagram posts, like the one he did in May for 
the e-luxury site Farfetch, wearing a tiger 
embroidered Off-White jacket alongside a 
caption that read: “Made easy may seem 
far-fetched but it isn’t. Thank you @farfetch 
for hooking me up w dope threads. In prepa- 
ration for all this #babydriver press. I found 
everything I could need.” 

by 8:30 a.m., it was time to appear on cam- 
era, a total lovefest that had him gabbing 
with both the co-host Rob Marciano and a 
cameraman, who kept jokingly pronounc- 
ing his name “Onsel” rather than “Ansel.” 

If only he hadn’t answered a question 
about his formidable co-stars by saying, 
“Now that I’ve worked with Oscar winners, 
that’s how I want to keep it.” 

The minute Mr. Elgort watched it after- 
ward, he looked worried. 

How stupid had that sounded, he asked? 
Would people think he was “ridiculous?” 

Thankfully, it didn’t go viral. 

Next was an appearance at “Live With 
Kelly and Ryan.” The crowd outside num- 
bered around 30 and was even younger 
than at “G.M.A.” 

In a changing area, Mr. Elgort put on a 
racecar driver-inspired Tommy Hilfiger 
outfit Mr. Tan had picked out. 

The actor quickly realized he might be 
making a fashion mistake — “ What am I 
wearing?” he said — but with three minutes 
to airtime, little could be done about it. 

So what if Ryan Seacrest (hosting with 
Kelly Ripa’s vacation replacement, Busy 
Philipps) brought it up within seconds? 

So what if Mr. Seacrest said: “I’m looking 
at your shirt, your jacket and your shoes. 
You’re very stylish,” practically italicizing 
the last word, before adding this closer: “I 
bet you’ve never had a fashion faux pas.” 

Mr. Elgort knew what to do with an insult 
wrapped as a gift, so he looked out at the 
audience and went for broke. 

“I certainly have,” he said, shaking his 
head in dismay. “I bet there are some people 
who have something to say about what I’m 
wearing today.” 

The three shot the breeze for about five 
minutes, then did a dancing game during 
which Mr. Elgort clearly outshined his two 
hosts in the areas of hip-hop, disco and 
swing. And when Mr. Seacrest made a failed 
attempt at salsa, his guest gave a somewhat 
withering estimation of his skills. 

“Embarrassing,” he said, before another 
costume change, another interview (this 
time just upstairs with Peter Travers). 

At 11, Mr. Elgort climbed into his Escalade 
and headed downtown, bound for MTV. 

Having been up since 5 : 30 a.m. with noth- 
ing to eat but a doughnut peach, he was hun- 
gry. Told by a publicist that he was not due 
there until noon and could indeed get a bite, 
Mr. Elgort had but one response: “Do we 
get to use the Sony credit card?” 

The Escalade ambled west and Mr. Elgort 
pointed out the window to the School of 
American Ballet’s Lincoln Center head- 
quarters. A moment later, he passed an- 
other landmark from his life. 

“LaGuardia!” he said. 

The biggest news of the day came a 
minute later through his phone. 

“Yo! Phil Jackson is gone from the 
Knicks!” he screamed out. “That is nuts.” 

Despite the team’s penchant for losing, 
Mr. Elgort hasn’t give up on them. “It’s a lit- 
tle brutal, but I don’t care,” he said. 

Certainly not when he gets to sit court- 
side, yet another perk of being newly fa- 
mous. 

“They invite me to any game I want! It’s 
the greatest,” Mr. Elgort said. 

Mulling lunch options, he said he thought 
he should do something a little bit fancy. 
Perhaps the Standard Grill. 

But what he really wanted was Chipotle. 


CORRECTION 

An article last Sunday about colleges that offer 
courses in embracing failure misidentified the 
position that Amy Jordan holds at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. She is the associate dean 
for undergraduate studies in the school of 
communication, not for the entire university. 
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48 HOURS 

The Most Popular Buddhist-Nun Cook, in Manhattan 


On a recent morning, the Zen Buddhist 
nun Jeong Kwan bounded across 72nd 
Street and Fifth Avenue toward Central 
Park and the French chef Eric Ripert, who 
stood on the corner patiently waiting. Over 
7,000 miles away from her Chunjinam 
hermitage in South Korea, she had arrived 
in New York a few days earlier — to cook 
for 60 guests at Mr. Ripert’s restaurant, Le 
Bernardin, in honor of the Pyeongchang 
2018 Winter Olympics. 

Ms. Kwan had already cooked at Mr. 
Ripert’s restaurant once, back in 2015. But 
that was before fame found her — when 
Jeff Gordinier shared her story in T maga- 
zine, which led in part to Ms. Kwan’s 
episode in the third season of “Chef’s 
Table.” While she would again serve her 
traditional temple cuisine, this time her 
guests knew to expect an exquisite, maybe 
even transcendent, vegan meal. 

For the occasion, Ms. Kwan hauled 23 
boxes across the Pacific, filled with 62 bowl 
sets, a 15-year-old soy sauce, two kinds of 
kimchi, a variety of homegrown vegetables 
and homemade sauces. A team of four 
from South Korea would help her, as would 
the Los Angeles chef Kwang Uh and his 
assistant. But first, she would walk. 


“Sleep well?” Mr. Ripert asked as a 
greeting. 

Ms. Kwan nodded, bringing her palms to 
a prayer before gently bowing. Then she 
looked up, flashed a jubilant thumbs up 
and gave Mr. Ripert a kind of Buddhist fist 
bump, which he gamely returned. Mr. 
Ripert guided her along his usual route to 
Le Bernardin, and despite the language 
barrier, the two conversed with relative 
ease. 

“This is your temple!” Ms. Kwan ex- 
claimed of the park to Mr. Ripert, a fellow 
Buddhist whom she first met in 2014 — 
when he was in Korea exploring temple 
food for his show, “Avec Eric.” This was her 
first time in Central Park. 

Despite her recent exposure, Ms. Kwan 
remains profoundly rooted, and suggests 
that her life hasn’t changed much. She has 
traveled more, and seen an increase in the 
number of visitors to the monastery, but 
“otherwise,” she said, “it’s the same — I 
feel blessed to share and cook with peo- 
ple.” 

Still, Mr. Ripert probed, “it’s a little bit of 
a distraction, no?” 

“It’s another way to learn the practice,” 
Ms. Kwan said. “If it becomes a distrac- 


tion, I’ll stop everything, but I’m not influ- 
enced by outer circumstances.” 

Ms. Kwan’s own stature, although small, 
is preternaturally steady: She walks with- 
out wavering, and her gestures are fluid. 
But she is also quick and playful. And she 
let her curiosity lead the way during her 
time in New York. 

For the first time, she tasted Lebanese 
food, ordered a large iced coffee from a 
street vendor and rode the subway. In 
between meetings, she stole snatches of 
sleep (in the back seat of cars; tucked into 
the corner of a tea shop). And the day 
before her big meal, in the Union Square 
greenmarket, she ripped open an heirloom 
tomato with her bare hands to bite into its 
juicy flesh. 

When asked about being embraced by a 
world known for its outsize egos, Ms. 

Kwan deferred to the dharma: “If you 
want to be inspired and create, you need to 
empty yourself out and accept and let 
desire go,” she explained. “Too much ego 
and you cannot accept new things.” 

As for missing the monastery, she said, 
“I’m happy here right now.” More images 
from her trip at tmagazine.com. 

ALEXIS CHEUNG 


VIEWFINDER 

A ’70s Summer 
In the Hamptons 

In 1972, the filmmaker, poet and artist 
Jonas Mekas captured a golden summer in 
Montauk, N.Y., at the Warhol estate, which 
Lee Radziwill rented for the season. He 
was employed by Ms. Radziwill’s sister, 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, to teach her 
children, John F. Kennedy Jr. and Caroline 
Kennedy, photography and filmmaking. 
What resulted are dozens of images of 
languid summer days in the Hamptons, 
which are now on view in a photographic 
exhibition. 

Mr. Mekas, now 95, said that particular 
summer was “one of happiness and 
continuous celebrations of life and friend- 
ships.” 

The show opens at the Boo-Hooray Sum- 
mer Rental Gallery in Montauk on July 1, 
boohooraysummerrental.com. 

JULIE EARLE-LEVINE 
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Canada Tries a New Diplomatic Tool: Socks 



CHRIS WATTIE/REUTERS 


Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
has added a sartorial tactic 
to his political playbook. 

the first time could have been chalked up 
to charming idiosyncrasy. The second 
seemed like an effort to bring some levity to 
a complicated situation. But the third and 
fourth (and fifth, and so on) times that 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau of Canada 
wore themed socks on a public occasion, it 
seemed clear that something more calcu- 
lated was going on. 

You’ve heard of fashion diplomacy, or 
frock diplomacy? The practice whereby a 
female politician, or the wife of a world 
leader, uses clothing to convey unspoken 
messages about a platform or position, or as 
a form of outreach? 

Well, this is clearly sock diplomacy. It’s a 
new tactic in the political playbook. 

And it reached an apogee of sorts last 
weekend, when Mr. Trudeau marched in 
Toronto’s Gay Pride Parade wearing a rain- 
bow-striped pair printed with the words 
“Eid Mubarak” in recognition of the Islamic 
festival that marks the end of Ramadan, and 
which coincided with this year’s parade. 
Yes, he honored two communities with one 
pair of socks. And he did so while also sup- 
porting local industry: They were made by 
a Toronto company, Halal Socks, and cost 
$14.99. All that doesn’t happen by accident. 

It also followed closely on an appearance 
in regular rainbow socks for a Pride flag- 
raising on June 14 in Ottawa, and one on the 
syndicated TV show “Live with Kelly and 
Ryan” on June 5 in patriotic maple leaf 
socks, which he also wore in 2015 at a gath- 
ering of Canada’s provincial heads of gov- 
ernment. 

There was another smart socks show in 
May during a NATO meeting in Brussels, 


when Mr. Trudeau wore one blue sock and 
one pink, each with the NATO flag embla- 
zoned on the side. 

And that followed a much documented 
meeting with Enda Kenny, then the prime 
minister of Ireland, to which Mr. Trudeau 
wore “Star Wars” socks (it was Interna- 
tional “Star Wars” Day). I could go on, but 
you get the idea. 

In each case, Mr. Trudeau’s socks were 
not just fun, though they kind of were, espe- 
cially compared with the usual politician’s 
navy or black; they also contained a mes- 
sage of solidarity. Rarely have a man’s an- 
kles said so much. 

It’s pretty clever. Men, after all, have sig- 
nificantly fewer options than women when 
it comes to implicit communication via 


clothing. 

Unlike Hillary Clinton with her white 
pantsuits, they can’t use color to support an 
idea. They can’t really wear suits by differ- 
ent tailors for every country they visit to 
support local industry, the way Michelle 
Obama often did and the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge does. 

Wearing a themed tie might be a bit obvi- 
ous. Occasion-appropriate cuff links would 
probably be too hard for anyone to spot. But 
socks? They’re subtle enough not to be dis- 
tracting, yet visible enough that you can’t 
miss the point. That’s an original solution to 
the problem. And it’s working. 

Mr. Trudeau’s socks have begun to take 
on a life of their own, chronicled, and mostly 
celebrated, by observers everywhere. 


Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau of Canada 
compared socks with 
Randy Boissonnault, a 
member of Parliament, at 
a gay pride flag-raising 
on June 14 in Ottawa. 


Rarely have 
a man’s ankles 
said so much. 


There are, of course, those who take ex- 
ception to a head of government wearing 
what have historically been treated as joke, 
or even kitsch, accessories. 

“Ooooh, Trudeau says we need to discuss 
drones,” @ChiarellisCafe posted on Twitter. 
“Don’t worry Justin buy some socks and let 
the adults deal with it.” 

The point being that the socks reinforce 
the early criticism of Mr. Trudeau, voiced 
during his campaign for office, that he was a 
lightweight. 

And there are those who pointed out, vis- 
a-vis the Eid-Pride twofer, that many Mus- 
lim countries persecute or sometimes even 
kill gay citizens, and accused Mr. Trudeau of 
eliding the issue in his desire to acknowl- 
edge everyone at once. 

But over all the socks have been a source 
of, well, pride, and applause on an interna- 
tional scale — a symbol both of Mr. 
Trudeau’s ability to embrace mul- 
ticulturalism and of his position as a next- 
Gen leader not bound by antiquated tradi- 
tions and mores. Besides, they’re a good ice- 
breaker. (See: Chancellor Angela Merkel of 
Germany bending down to admire Mr. 
Trudeau’s choice at NATO.) After all, even 
when there is no obvious theme to cele- 
brate, Mr. Trudeau rarely chooses the plain 
pair, opting for argyle or stripes instead, 
among other patterns. When he met the 
chairwoman of Xerox, he was wearing a dia- 
mond style. She complimented him. 

While it’s doubtful that Mr. Trudeau will 
immediately inspire a copycat trend of 
funky sock wearing among other world 
leaders — even among those, such as Presi- 
dent Emmanuel Macron of France, who ap- 
pear to be like-minded — it has neverthe- 
less opened up possibilities for the future. 

In the meantime, the world watches, and 
waits, for Mr. Trudeau’s next sock state- 
ment. 
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The Newest Americans in Paris 


The sister team behind the 
offbeat fashion brand Rodarte 
relocates to the City of Light. 

By ELIZABETH PATON 
Paris — Last week, just days before their 
Paris debut on Sunday and moments after 
the end of a wild thunderstorm, the Ameri- 
can designers Kate and Laura Mulleavy 
stood together in a dilapidated hospital 
courtyard on the Left Bank. Droplets of wa- 
ter sparkled on rusted pipes and flaking 
windowsills. The sky was gray, and over- 
grown grass pathways and thorny pink 
rosebushes smelled damp from the deluge 
of rain. The forecast in the days ahead? 
More of the same. 

The sisters, who together founded the 
fashion brand Rodarte from their parent’s 
Los Angeles kitchen table in 2006, stared at 
each other with delight. 

“It’s perfect — isn’t it just perfect like 
this?” said Kate, turning to her younger 
sister, Laura. “Coming from Southern Cali- 
fornia, as we do, there is something so ro- 
mantic about gray skies and rain. I actually 
hope it will rain again on Sunday, don’t 
you?” 

Laura stood silently in the 16th-century 
cloisters, chewing her lip. “It’s ephemeral 
and beautiful, but kind of weird here; that’s 
very us,” she said after a long pause. 

Indeed, Rodarte has been known — and 
lauded — as being the New York Fashion 
Week brand that danced defiantly on the 
fringes of the conventional 21st-century 
fashion system, ignoring trends in favor of 
the exquisite, twisted and very, very expen- 
sive. But in January the Mulleavys an- 
nounced a major change in strategic tack 
for their spring 2018 show: a permanent re- 
location from the New York ready-to-wear 
carousel to Paris and the couture calendar. 

Both the city and the schedule are worlds 
where the duo are relatively unknown; for 
this season, at least, they have not been rec- 
ognized as official couturiers. Even at a 
time when the traditional schedule had be- 
come increasingly fluid, and fellow Ameri- 
cans such as Proenza Schouler and Thom 
Browne had also chosen to show in the 
French capital, the move across the Atlantic 
raised some eyebrows. 

The sisters, who say they have been to 
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Paris “at least 15 times” in their lives, do not 
speak French. Their circle of family and 
friends is famously West Coast-centric. And 
beyond ATLF and Gisele, Rodarte is not 
stocked in any French fashion stores. Now 
the Mulleavys — and a team of nine who 
came over from their Los Angeles head- 
quarters in the weeks before the show — 
were going to have to prove it was the right 
decision. Commercially, and creatively. 

“I like being part of a new situation,” 
Laura Mulleavy said by way of explanation, 
as she paced the colonnades of the court- 
yard chosen for the show site. “It makes you 
feel less attached to the way that you were 
doing something before. And that in turn 
makes you feel free to do what you really 
want to do.” She called the move “a reset- 
ting,” a giant change for the company that 
they were “taking one step at a time.” 

Kate Mulleavy chimed in: “Ultimately a 
process should fuel creativity, not hamper 
it. And that’s another reason why we have 
come to Paris. France treats fashion as art; 
it just isn’t like that in America. Just spend- 
ing time in this city, being part of it, is a re- 
minder that enjoying new experiences fuels 
your best ideas and designs. Your imagina- 
tion can totally come alive.” 

So what sort of new experiences had the 
two — who are rarely apart, live together in 
California and frequently finish each other’s 
sentences — had since arriving in Paris? 


Sipping black coffee in a cafe and clutch- 
ing matching handbags near their tempo- 
rary studio in the 10th Arrondissement, 
Laura, 36, slight, brunette and wearing lots 
of charcoal eye shadow, listed a few: “See- 
ing a cute little cat by the Louvre Pyramid. 
And a pack of dogs that looked like wolves.” 
Her favorite museum is the Rodin. 

“The Clown Cafe is the best for dinner,” 
said Kate, 38, who is blond and the con- 
fessed “panicker” in the run-up to a show. 
“But my complete obsession is the wild 
strawberry ice cream at Berthillon on the 
ile St.-Louis. It is out of this world. And the 
tarts here, oh my God. Paper-thin pastry, 
heaped with jewel-colored berries. It’s like 
culinary couture.” 

Walking back to the studio, the two 
agreed that their recent foray into movie di- 
rection, a feature film called “Woodshock” 
due out in September, had given them the 
confidence to take Rodarte onto the couture 
calendar and show amid local French pow- 
erhouses like Chanel and Dior, with their 
vast local ateliers, multimillion-dollar mar- 
keting budgets and billions in annual sales. 

“I am not nervous at all,” Laura said. 
“Truly. We have always had a couture men- 
tality. But we have also always been upfront 
about who we are and what we offer, which 
is a voice that is very different from a lot of 
other brands in the industry.” 


From left: the founders of 
Rodarte, Laura Mulleavy and 
Kate Mulleavy, right, at a cafe 
in Paris; at their studio in the 
10th Arrondissement; the 
16th-century cloister that will 
host their first Paris show. 


Rodarte dances 
defiantly on the fringes 
of the fashion system. 


“We are not a $5 zillion company — we 
never will be — but we are personal, and 
that is attractive to people who love beauti- 
ful clothing,” she said. “Frankly, I couldn’t 
care less about seeing one hundred people 
walking down the street wearing my de- 
signs. I care about growth, obviously, but I 
also care about integrity. And the minute 
that stops working, then I couldn’t be a de- 
signer anymore.” 

Still, they have not ignored the risk that 
they could potentially be seen as arrivistes 
in their new home. Before the show, dis- 
cussing the usual designer appearance at 
the end of the runway after the show (and 
the possibility of more rain), Kate said, “I 
think we will just sneak into the garden as 
the models all stand there with their 
umbrellas. We can be there and back in a 
flash. That’s best for us.” 

Alexandre de Betak, however, the ubiqui- 
tous fashion show producer (he works with 
Dior and Michael Kors, among others), who 
had apparently been trying to lure the Mul- 
leavys to show in Paris for years, the better 
to invigorate their audience, would have 
none of it. 

“Girls, come on, if you don’t make it to the 
middle of the courtyard and stand in front of 
everyone, you might as well have just 
stayed home,” he said firmly. “The world 
will want to see you. Now you have to let 
them.” 


Atop Dior, Balancing Art and Commerce 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

Ms. Chiuri is still an outsider in Paris. She 
is a newcomer after a life spent mostly in 
Rome, where she was born, schooled and 
lived, raising her children and designing for 
Fendi and Valentino. Her French is improv- 
ing but not fluent, and she punctuates her 
affections with “bellissima,” rims her eyes 
in thick black liner and speaks in a heavy 
Italian accent. 

Her husband remains in Rome — she 
joins him on there on weekends — and her 
children are grown. Rachele, 20, is an art 
student in London, and Nicolo, 23, is an en- 
gineering and computer science student in 
Rome. 

“For me to come back to live alone is like 
to come back to Florence in 1990,” she said, 
thinking back to the very beginning of her 
career. “I feel myself like a student that 
starts again to live alone.” 

Of course, Ms. Chiuri’s digs are hardly 
student lodgings, though she has barely had 
time to arrange them to her liking; paint- 
ings and photographs are still balanced 
against the walls, amid piles of books ar- 
rayed throughout the rooms. The apart- 
ment has the kind of rambling splendor that 
respect accords to the designers at the cen- 
ter of huge businesses (Christian Dior Cou- 
ture reported almost 2 billion euros in reve- 
nue for the last fiscal year), not to mention 
French national treasures. (Splendor, Ms. 
Chiuri noted in the middle of a Paris heat 
wave, does not guarantee air-conditioning.) 
And she is hardly a student: She has as- 
cended to the top of one of the world’s great 


luxury companies, with the spotlight 
squarely fixed on her. 

Ms. Chiuri, 53, is no neophyte, but design- 
ing Dior comes with a degree of scrutiny 
scarcely matched among the Paris couture 
houses. Christian Dior himself was one of a 
handful of secular saints in the world of 
French fashion — Monsieur Dior, as he is al- 
ways referred to; his protege, Yves Saint 
Laurent; and Cristobal Balenciaga make up 
a sort of holy trinity — and his label holds a 
particular pride of place in the city’s heart. 

The brand inspires a sacerdotal devotion 
in many of its workers (its archives contain 
the papers of one of the atelier’s premieres, 
or heads, who served from 1947 to 1990). It is 
also a cornerstone of the luxury group 
LVMH, and it is of special interest to 
Bernard Arnault, LVMH’s billionaire chair- 
man and chief executive. 

Ms. Chiuri is only the latest of Dior’s stew- 
ards, and she often points out that to close 
the book on Dior after Monsieur Dior would 
be to end its history in the 1950s. Dior died in 
1957, 10 years after staging his first show, 
and the label then appointed Mr. Saint Lau- 
rent as designer. Marc Bohan, Gianfranco 
Ferre, John Galliano and Raf Simons all fol- 
lowed, and now Ms. Chiuri. This week, on 
the occasion of Dior’s 70 th anniversary, a 
retrospective celebrating them all, Ms. Chi- 
uri included, opens at the Musee des Arts 
Decoratifs. 

“I never imagined in my life that I’d be 
here,” she said last week, picking her way 
past construction during the installation of 


Clockwise from above: Chiara 
Ferragni, a fashion blogger, 
wearing a T-shirt by Maria 
Grazia Chiuri for Christian 
Dior; Ms. Chiuri at the 
installation of a retrospective 
on the work of Christian Dior 
designers; a look from the fall 
2017 Dior show during Paris 
Fashion Week. 
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the exhibition. “And not for Dior.” 

She now has several collections behind 
her and a couture collection coming this 
week. And in some corners, the criticism 
continues. 

Of her first couture collection, Bridget Fo- 
ley of Women’s Wear Daily called on Ms. 
Chiuri to steer clear of the romantic, celes- 
tially embroidered styles she favored at 
Valentino and has continued with at Dior: 
“As Chiuri continues to develop her vision 
for Dior, she will have to distinguish it more 
clearly from Valentino.” 

After Ms. Chiuri’s all-navy-blue show in 
March, Cathy Horyn, the former fashion 
critic of The New York Times and the cur- 
rent critic-at-large at The Cut at New York 
magazine, wrote, “I now question whether 
she’s the right person to lead Dior.” (Ms. Ho- 
ryn was a champion of Ms. Chiuri’s prede- 
cessor, Mr. Simons.) Her designs, Ms. Ho- 
ryn went on, “did not pull weight” and look 
“not like French high fashion, but instead 
very nice Italian sportswear.” 

“In short,” she concluded, “Ms. Chiuri’s 
collections do not surprise at a level you ex- 
pect of Dior. That may not matter to her, but 
it should matter to her bosses.” 

Such criticism — more plainly and 
bluntly stated than much of fashion criti- 
cism, which is more often than not polite to 
the point of deferential — does not appear to 
matter to Ms. Chiuri. She has a generous 
openness but also a blithe, stubborn confi- 
dence in her vision. 

“It’s impossible that everybody like what 
you do,” she said. “You have to accept that 
someone criticizes you, you have to listen to 
what could be interesting in what they say. 
But at the end, the real thing, I believe that 
you have to do something that is right for 
yourself. The important thing is that you be- 
lieve in what you do. And I try to work in this 
way.” 

About the charge that some of her work 
looks too similar to what she designed at 
Valentino, she said: “They are different 
brands, but there is part of you that is the 
same person. You can’t cancel what you 
are.” 

Her boss, Sidney Toledano, the president 
and chief executive of Christian Dior Cou- 
ture, seems similarly unconcerned. 

“I cannot criticize the critics of the press,” 
Mr. Toledano said. But “the vision of Maria 
Grazia has been meeting, definitely, the de- 
sire of women. This is something I’m con- 
vinced of. The rest . . . come on.” The per- 
formance of her early collections has been 
positive globally, he said, declining to speci- 
fy figures. 

“So far, we’ve had amazing response,” 
said Tracy Margolies, the chief merchant of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, which collaborated with 
Dior to create windows, shop-in-shops and 
a digital capsule collection. “The customers 
are coming in, and they’re eager to hear and 
see the new direction. We’ve definitely seen 
an increase.” 

In some ways, Ms. Chiuri is unlike many 
of her peers. She is a woman designing for 
women, in a system that often looks more 
kindly on the efforts of men. When you are a 
female designer, she said, “they believe that 
you are less a designer, more a woman.” Her 
fashion favors options, not diktats; couture, 


in her view, is “timeless,” but ready-to-wear 
is about its own times, and requires options, 
comfort and confidence. She does not fit the 
archetype of the tortured-genius designer, 
the intense intellectual worrying to distrac- 
tion over the length of a hem. 

“I’m really open,” she said. “I really like 
teamwork. I’m not a designer that stays 
alone in an office. After 10 minutes, I could 
kill myself.” She said so standing in her of- 
fice, a room she says she rarely spends 
much time in, preferring to walk the corri- 
dors. A potted orchid on her desk, drooping 
from neglect, made the point as well as she 
could have. (An assistant spotted it and 
quickly replaced it with a vase of white 
roses.) 

Many designers, and many critics, be- 
lieve that the designer’s job is to strive re- 


i am obsessed with 
this idea that you have 
to live with your past, 
all of your past.’ 


lentlessly for the new; Ms. Chiuri, in her 
practice at Dior, has incorporated and riffed 
upon the work of her predecessors, bring- 
ing in Mr. Galliano’s logo-fied wordplay (his 
famous “J’Adore Dior” motif became her 
“J’Adior”) and the bee insignia that Hedi Sli- 
mane made a covetable mark of status at 
Dior Homme. 

The Dior oeuvre is vast and omnipresent, 
all the more so because the company has 
just completed an enormous, museum- 
quality archive around the corner from its 
studio. “I am obsessed with this idea that 
you have to live with your past, all of your 
past,” Ms. Chiuri said. “Probably because 
I’m born in Rome. We have history around 
us everywhere. I don’t think that you can 
cancel it. You have to live with your past in a 
beautiful way.” 

Dior represents an entirely new past for 
Ms. Chiuri to absorb and refract, as well as 
an entirely new ecosystem in which to do it. 
As she spun through the atelier flou (where 
the couture dresses are made) and atelier 
tailleur (where suits and tailoring are 
made), Ms. Chiuri, in her black culottes, 
heavy rings on several fingers, was warmly 
if warily received by most of the women 
(and a few men) at work, many of whom 
had been there far longer than she had. 

Ms. Chiuri said she brought only two de- 
signers with her from Valentino, and she in- 
herited staffs, studios and ateliers she is 
still adjusting to, and they to her. The cou- 
ture ateliers “find me really informal,” she 
said with a laugh. “But at my age? I can’t 
change, honestly.” 

In one corner of an atelier, she stopped to 
admire the wooden hat forms of Silvana, a 
milliner who works with Stephen Jones on 
Dior’s hats and headpieces. Asked how long 
she had been with the company, she paused 
for a moment. 

“Eighteen years? Twenty? I can’t re- 
member,” she said. 

“Maintained very well, in any case,” Ms. 
Chiuri replied gallantly. “I hope for the 
same.” 
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Seeking the Comfort of an Old Flame: Solitude 


After leaving a man she had 
feared, a woman finds solace 
in anonymity and separation. 

By LISA KO 

At the San Francisco Office of Vital Records, 
I paid $10 for a copy of the death certificate 
of a woman I had never met. 

It was September 2005. A few weeks be- 
fore, I had broken up with my boyfriend of 
more than a year. My roommates and I had 
been hosting a party; we were moving out 
of our house the next day. My boyfriend had 
given me the silent treatment again be- 
cause he saw me talking to a male friend. 
Exhausted, I had told him it was over. 

The following week he emailed me a rant, 
ending with a line that made me gasp: “I 
hope you get raped to death.” 

We had been planning to move in togeth- 
er in the fall. Although I had known for 
months that it was the wrong decision, I had 
been afraid of breaking up with him. 

I was afraid of him. He had never physi- 
cally harmed me, but he was quick to rage in 
a way that frightened me. 

So I shipped my belongings to my par- 
ents’ house in New Jersey, gave notice at 
my job at a film-production company, made 
arrangements for work in New York City 
and bought a cross-country train ticket. Af- 
ter five years in San Francisco, I was ready 
to return to New York, where I hoped he 
would never find me. 

The morning after the party, my room- 
mate drove me to a studio apartment on a 
hilly side street that I was subletting for the 
next month. It was the first time I had lived 
alone in San Francisco, and I stayed up late 
watching movies and dreamily looking out 
a little window, the downtown lights just vis- 
ible behind thick swirls of fog. I read books 
at breakfast, bought flowers for the kitchen 
table. 

All my life I have loved being alone. An 
only child, I grew up reading and writing 
stories while my parents worked. As an 
adult, some of my happiest times have been 
days by myself in new cities, as I wandered 
the streets of Tokyo and Bangkok and Paris, 
deciding what to do on a whim. 

When I had first moved to San Francisco 
and hadn’t yet made many friends, I spent 
hours riding the bus from one end of the city 
to another, gazing out the window with my 
headphones on, studying neighborhoods. 
One day, I thought, the map of this city will 
mean more than just lines on a page. But 
five years later, when so many lines repre- 
sented memories and it seemed impossible 
to go out without running into someone I 
knew, I fantasized about anonymity again. 

I called my mother and told her I had bro- 
ken up with my boyfriend and was moving 
back to New York. 

She said I must have done something to 
anger him; maybe I should apologize. “He’ll 
marry someone else and you’ll be alone,” 
she said. “You’re going to be 30 in two 
months.” 

Her anxiety irritated me, but I worried, 
too. My roommates and friends were mov- 
ing in with their boyfriends and girlfriends. 
Some were getting engaged. 

I didn’t want that, yet I feared something 
was wrong with me for not wanting what 
everyone else did. It made me uncomfort- 
able, like I became when people expressed 
concern that I was traveling alone. 


LISA KO, who lives in New York City, is the 
author of “The Leavers,” published in May. 


EMAIL modernlove@nytimes.com 
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BRIAN REA 


“Won’t you be lonely?” they asked. 

“No,” I said, but I wondered if I was lying 
to myself. 

It was a craving for anonymity that had 
brought me from New York to California in 
the first place. I had barely spent any time 
in San Francisco before I moved there. I 
first knew of it through my childhood pen 
pal, Marie Sasselli, a woman more than 70 
years my senior. 

My father had met Marie when he was a 
college student from the Philippines, wait- 
ing tables in a San Francisco cafeteria on his 
summer break. Marie accidentally left a $20 
bill on the table, far too large to be a tip back 
then. When she returned a few hours later, 
my father gave the money back to her. They 
became friends. 

She was in her late 50s at the time, and 
had never been married or had children. 
She and her “gentleman friend” took my fa- 


To have my 
days returned 
to me, to be by 
myself again. 

I was sleeping 
well for the 
first time in 
years. 


ONLINE: WEDDING SEASON 

^ On this week’s Modern Love Podcast, 
Kathryn Hahn and John Cho read stories about 
the highs and lows of those ubiquitous summer 
ceremonies. 

nytimes.com/modernlove 


ther to Ocean Beach and Berkeley on his 
days off. After he returned to Utah State 
University, and later, when he moved to 
Queens and then to New Jersey, he and Ma- 
rie exchanged Christmas cards. 

I was 8, obsessed with the mail and look- 
ing for any excuse to send a letter, when my 
mother said, “Why don’t you write to Ma- 
rie? She’s alone.” 

For years Marie was my most loyal pen 
pal, sending typewritten letters on thick 
pastel stationery. She sent me postcards of 
the Golden Gate Bridge, detailing the 
weather and her room in a residency hotel. 


As I got older I took longer to respond, 
preferring pen pals my own age. When I 
came home hoping to find the latest issue of 
Spin and saw one of Marie’s pink envelopes 
instead, I would feel disappointed. 

We called her once at Christmastime. She 
was in her room, surprised to hear from us. 
“Have a wonderful holiday with your fam- 
ily,” she told me, and I thought it was 
strange that she didn’t have a family of her 
own. 

In 1988, when I was 12 and Marie was 84, a 
letter I sent to her came back, marked “At- 
tempted: Not Known.” My father called but 
there was no answer. My parents said she 
might have died. I hadn’t even considered 
that she could. I wondered who had cleaned 
out her room and if they had found my let- 
ters. 

Now, living in my sublet, I remembered 
where Marie had lived: on Post Street, not 
far from where I was. Could she still be 
alive? It was unlikely; she would be 101. 

I went out and walked around the street 
but couldn’t remember her address. 

Which led me to the Office of Vital 
Records. I paid a fee; an hour later, a clerk 
slid me a white envelope that contained 
Marie’s death certificate. Born Jan. 22, 1904, 
died June 20, 1988. (That same summer, I 
had been smearing neon zinc on my nose at 
the town pool.) Marital status: Single. Occu- 
pation: Secretary. Marie had died in the 
hospital, of a heart attack. Her address had 
been 628 Post Street. 

The death certificate offered a finality I 
hadn’t expected. After work, I went to Post 
Street but couldn’t find 628. I went into a 
restaurant and asked if there had ever been 
a residential hotel at 628. Nobody knew. 

Three nights later, I returned to my sublet 
after my goodbye party. In the morning I 
would board the train to New York ; my bags 
were already packed and in the hallway. 

I sat at the kitchen table, watching my re- 
flection in the window. I loved to be alone, 
but what if I liked it too much? What if I 
ended up like Marie? I studied the paintings 
on the walls, the flowers in their glass vase. 

I had hugged my friends goodbye and 
cried. I would miss them, but I was also ex- 
cited. Since I had broken up with my ex, I no 
longer worried about him lashing out at me 
or storming from the house at some per- 
ceived slight. To have those hours of fight- 
ing and screaming replaced by a precarious 
quiet felt like a gift. To have my days re- 
turned to me, to be by myself again. I was 
sleeping well for the first time in years. 

Maybe Marie would have liked that I 
came looking for her, that she was still re- 
membered. My mother had thought Marie’s 
life was lonely and sad. But living in a hotel 
in downtown San Francisco didn’t sound 
bad to me. Staying in an unhappy relation- 
ship because you were afraid you weren’t 
strong enough to be on your own — that was 
lonely and sad. 

I thought about the decisions Marie had 
made. I would never know what she had set- 
tled for, what she had insisted upon, but I 
knew what I would refuse to compromise. 

In the morning a friend dropped me off at 
the Amtrak station, and as the train pulled 
away I felt a giddy joy. We rolled through the 
Sierras, then the Rockies, and I felt my old 
life receding, something new unspooling. 

Days passed. I transferred in Chicago. 
When I heard New York accents again, I 
knew I was home. 

I moved into an apartment near the 
Brooklyn waterfront, painted the rooms 
yellow, blue and pink. By then it was winter 
and so cold, with the wind howling on the 
streets outside, but inside my home I was 
warm. I was alone, so alone, and I had never 
been happier. 
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ENCOUNTERS 

How a ‘Hamilton Fan Joined the Cast 


J. Quinton Johnson is rapping 
in Broadways hottest show, 
far from his Texas hometown. 

By KATHERINE ROSMAN 
At the Richard Rodgers Theater on a rainy 
and humid Saturday in June, J. Quinton 
Johnson, 22, crossed from stage left to 
right, lugging the heavy overcoat worn by 
the character he plays in the first act of 
“Hamilton,” a tailor named Hercules Mulli- 
gan who spies on the British for the benefit 
of the revolution. 

In the second act, he set aside the atti- 
tude of youthful bravado for more refined 
statesmanship as James Madison, Thomas 
Jefferson’s BFE As Mr. Madison, Mr. John- 
son carried a handkerchief and dabbed at 
his nose and his brow. This wasn’t mere ef- 
fect. Mr. Johnson had a bad cold. 

After this matinee, he raced to his apart- 
ment in Midtown Manhattan to rest and 
gulp Gatorade before the evening show. 


Aside from this route, he doesn’t really 
know his way around town. 

“I never really planned to live in New 
York, I had never even thought about it,” he 
said a few weeks earlier on a walk in Cen- 
tral Park. 

It was a very hot day, but Mr. Johnson, 
tall and handsome with long gangly arms 
and a neatly trimmed Afro that he often 
tucks into an A. HAM baseball cap, was 
game for a stroll. “I’m from Texas,” he had 
texted. “This ain’t nothing.” 

Specifically Athens, Tex., a small town in 
the eastern part of the state where he grew 
up in a close-knit family and first learned to 
sing, dance and perform by watching Mi- 
chael Jackson videos. He moved to Austin 
after receiving a scholarship to study mu- 
sical theater at the University of Texas. 
While there, he attended an open audition 
for the Richard Linklater film, “Everybody 
Wants Some!!” and was cast as a 
ballplayer. 

Mr. Johnson had sent Mr. Linklater a 
spoof video of himself in the back seat of a 


car wearing a Jheri-curl wig. “This guy is 
just a natural-born performer,” Mr. Linkla- 
ter said. 

When in Los Angeles promoting “Every- 
body Wants Some ! ! ” in late 2015, Mr. John- 
son was called for a coming audition at Li- 
onsgate, the entertainment company that 
was casting an updated “Dirty Dancing,” 
remade for television. They were looking 
for a romantic interest for the character 
played by Sarah Hyland of “Modern Fam- 
ily.” After two auditions, Mr. Johnson got 
the part. 

Just before heading to the Great Smoky 
Mountains, where “Dirty Dancing” was 
being rehearsed and filmed in spring 2016, 
Mr. Johnson learned that the film was to be 
choreographed by Andy Blankenbuehler, 
who has won two Tonys for his work with 
Lin-Manuel Miranda, the creator of “Ham- 
ilton.” “I was like what?” Mr. Johnson said. 

Several months earlier, the cast album of 
“Hamilton” had been released. Mr. John- 
son — who won the state finals of a poetry- 
interpretation contest in high school and 
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Social Q’s | PHILIP GALANES 

The ‘Maybe’ R.S.V.P. 

I am a social person who plans ahead and follows 
through on my commitments. If I say I’m coming 
to dinner, I come. But I was diagnosed with an 
autoimmune disease that causes pain and serious 
fatigue. My symptoms are not predictable, so 
sometimes I have to cancel at the last minute. Is it 
rude to explain to friends, when accepting invi- 
tations, that my health may keep me from their 
dinners? My wife thinks mentioning illness out- 
side of immediate family is bad form. But if I can’t 
give a qualified yes, I don’t think I should accept. 
Thoughts? 


I do not roast a chicken lightly. If I 
invite you to dine at my home and 
you accept, only to cancel at the 
last minute, after all the shopping 
and chopping and planning have 
been miraculously achieved, I will 
be annoyed with you. So, your 
notion of conditional acceptance 
intrigues me. 

Also, I disagree with your wife, 
but only to the extent that you are 
comfortable telling hosts about 
your medical issue. There’s no 
shame in it. But it’s still your call. 
(You also get to decide how spe- 
cific you want to be.) Still, if I 
invited you, “chez moi,” and you 



said: “I’d love to, but I’m having 
some medical issues that force me 
to take things day by day. Can we 
confirm that morning?” — I 
would agree in a hot second. 

I would also feel greater empa- 
thy with you for having confided 
in me. In truth, I might shift the 
location to a restaurant to cut 
down on the preparation of possi- 
bly needless marinades. But you 
would have a free pass in my 
book. I only want the best for 
people I like and whose chal- 
lenges I know about. We all have 
them. 


Something Borrowed? 

Please settle a fight with my 
mother. I am 25 and self-support- 
ing — though I have fallen behind 
on my credit card and student 
loan payments. I have been invit- 
ed to a childhood friend’s wed- 
ding. She is the first in our group 
to marry, and I am super-psyched 
about it. It feels like a big mile- 
stone. I want to buy a special 
dress for the occasion that costs 
$400. My mother thinks this is 
irresponsible. Your thoughts? 

SUZANNE 

Do you think it’s fun for your 
mom (and me) to be financial 
nags? And not to be a meanie, but 
you are not really supporting 
yourself if you are falling behind 
on your credit cards and student 
debt. So, it’s hard to see how 
adding another $400 to your tab is 
a clever move. (It’s even harder 
to see how another woman’s 
wedding is a milestone for you.) 
Mom: 1, Suzanne: 0. 

Still, I get your festive motiva- 
tion. Let me share a silly riddle I 
heard from a 9-year-old: “Q: If 
Mississippi let Missouri wear her 


New Jersey, what would Dela- 
ware? A. Idaho. Alaska.” From 
the mouth of babes, a possible 
solution to your fashion quanda- 
ry: Perhaps your mom or aunt or 
some pal has a sparkly wrap or 
necklace or chic quelque chose 
that you could borrow for the 
wedding? It would be more cost 
effective and still convey your 
super-psychedness. 


Pride Goes Too Far 

My son and daughter-in-law are 
the parents of our only grand- 
child. They live 800 miles away, so 
my husband and I see them infre- 
quently. They live in the state 
where we grew up and maintain 
several friendships. But we don’t 
keep up with these friends as 
much as we should. Our grand- 
child is turning 1, and her parents 
are planning a celebration. Dare I 
ask my son to invite our old 
friends who haven’t met the baby 
yet? Their attendance would 
require some travel, but it would 
be a great chance for them to 
meet her. 

ANONYMOUS 

Let me get this straight: You are 
not bothering to go to the party, 
but you want old friends (whom 
you scarcely keep up with) to 
drag themselves to some strange 
baby’s birthday celebration? 
Absolutely not! Your pride has 
run off with your sense, Grandma. 
If you change your mind about 
attending the party, send these 
old pals invitations: “We’d love to 
see you and introduce you to our 
granddaughter.” Otherwise, skip 
it. 


Thin in the Midwest 

I am a single woman in Manhat- 
tan. I was just offered a great job 
in Chicago. When I went to visit, I 
was struck by how thin I was 
there, compared with women in 
New York. Is this a horrible rea- 
son to take the job? 

ANONYMOUS 

I assume you are joking (sort of). 
But having come from a spate of 
New York City meals where wom- 
en and men seemed to believe 
that balsamic vinegar and mus- 
tard are two of the major food 
groups, I get it, sister. We all have 
self-image issues, and you proba- 
bly won’t escape yours by moving 
to the Windy City. (Off the top of 
my head, I can think of 50 quali- 
ties more important than “thin.”) 
Still, you mentioned that the job 
in Chicago is “great,” and I’ve 
always loved visiting. So, you tell 
us: What have you got to lose? 


For help with your awkward situation, 
send a question to SocialQ@nytimes 
.com or SocialQ on Facebook. 


* 



The Spirit of Travel 

The new luggage. 
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J. Quinton Johnson, who, 
when the “Hamilton” cast 
album was released, 
became obsessed, 
memorizing every word. 


Being told by a 
filmmaker, ‘This 
play has got your 
name all over it.’ 


played in a college production of Mr. 
Miranda’s previous show, “In the Heights” 
— became obsessed: memorizing every 
word, posting videos of himself rapping the 
lyrics. 

Throughout rehearsals, Mr. Johnson 
dropped hints about his love of “Hamilton” 
when in Mr. Blankenbuehler’s earshot and, 
less subtly, carried around with him “Ham- 
ilton: The Revolution,” the book written by 
Mr. Miranda, with Jeremy McCarter, in- 
cluding the music and an annotated li- 
bretto. 

Amid the scene blocking, Mr. Johnson 
received a text from Mr. Linklater, who 
knew of his “Hamilton” fixation. 

“Rick tells me he has a ticket for me to go 
to ‘Hamilton,’ ” Mr. Johnson recalled, “and I 
say, ‘Yes, let’s go, it’s on a Saturday and I’m 
not working.’ And then Andy Blanken- 
buehler is like, ‘Nope, I need you for a re- 
hearsal,’ and I’m like, ‘Gee thanks, Andy 
Blankenbuehler, I thought you were 
cool!”’ 

After seeing “Hamilton” without Mr. 


Johnson, Mr. Linklater texted him: “Qyou 
are definitely in this. This play has got your 
name all over it.” 

During a break from filming a big “Dirty 
Dancing” number, Mr. Johnson sat down at 
the piano and started to bang out the open- 
ing chords to “Alexander Hamilton,” the 
play’s first song. 

“I just went for it,” he said. 

Mr. Blankenbuehler walked over and be- 
gan to perform the accompanying 
choreography. (Ms. Hyland caught some of 
the action on video.) 

“He played all the roles,” Mr. Blanken- 
buehler said. “It was a classic, perfect audi- 
tion, even though it wasn’t even an audi- 
tion.” 

He arranged for Mr. Johnson to try out 
for the producers of “Hamilton.” 

All of this was before Mr. Johnson finally 
saw the play (his first time seeing a Broad- 
way show), which finally happened about a 
week before it would win 11 Tony Awards. 
“It was lit,” he said. He bought a souvenir, 


the “A. HAM” baseball cap. 

After “Dirty Dancing,” Mr. Johnson went 
back to Texas to contemplate his future 
while shooting the AMC series “The Son,” 
starring Pierce Brosnan. Then Mr. Linkla- 
ter cast Mr. Johnson alongside Steve 
Carell, Bryan Cranston and Laurence Fish- 
burne in his new film, “Last Flag Flying,” a 
sort-of sequel to the 1973 Jack Nicholson 
vehicle, “The Last Detail.” 

“Last Flag Flying” rehearsed in Los An- 
geles, where Mr. Johnson was asked to au- 
dition again for “Hamilton,” this time per- 
forming the part of Hercules Mulligan/ 
James Madison. He was summoned back 
two days later to be seen by the director 
and musical director. “It is the callback,” 
Mr. Johnson recalled, having by now 
strolled out of Central Park and onto 
Broadway, where he wove through 
pedestrians, only losing pace when a street 
saxophone player caught his ear. 

“They have me sing the Hercules Mulli- 
gan parts,” Mr. Johnson said. “Then they 
ask me to do Lafayette and Jefferson.” 


Then they asked him to sing more. Mr. 
Johnson suggested Stevie Wonder’s 
“Knocks Me Off My Feet.” The show’s mu- 
sical director, Alex Lacamoire, began play- 
ing it on the piano. 

“Alex does a perfect audition cut of it off 
the top of his head and we’re all just vib- 
ing,” Mr. Johnson said. “It no longer feels 
like an audition.” 

Mr. Johnson received an official email 
alerting him that he was under considera- 
tion for the touring cast of the play, which is 
in San Francisco and will open in Los Ange- 
les later this summer. 

Then there was silence, weeks of it. He 
was back in Texas, packing up to head to 
Pittsburgh to shoot “Last Flag Flying.” 

Then he got a call from one of his agents. 
“How would you like to make your Broad- 
way debut in ‘Hamilton’?” she asked him. 

“I was like, that’d be great, but it seems 
like kind of an irrelevant question,” he said, 
with a laugh, and then headed into a re- 
hearsal for “Hamilton.” 
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By VANESSA FRIEDMAN 

My children are Canadian. They 
are also American and British, 
though they do not necessarily 
identify in that order. Once, British 
might have come first; later, Amer- 
ican. But now the Canadian part is 
on the rise. 

Not because it was Canada’s 
150th birthday on Saturday, or be- 
cause of anything specific we (my 
husband, David, and I) did, but be- 
cause for them, the geopolitical has 
become personal. Whither the 
world, so, too, our household. 

Until they were 8, 5 and 3, we 
lived in London. For the last nine 
years, we have lived in Brooklyn. 
And for as long as the children can 
remember, they have spent one to 
three months every year in Ontar- 
io. 

My husband and I always be- 
lieved that their having three pass- 
ports was a gift, one that David 
(who is Canadian, with Scottish an- 
cestry) and I (American) were 
lucky to give. (British citizenship 
came because by the time they 
were born, we had permanent 
leave to remain in the country.) 
They were born into the blessings 
of bilateralism. 

Still, the Olympic Games were 
always a bone of contention in our 
house. Ditto the Stanley Cup. 
Someone was usually upset about 
the team someone else was rooting 
for. (Oftentimes it was the New 
York Rangers who were the issue.) 

Even though the kids spent 
pretty much every summer and 
Christmas in Canada, visiting rela- 
tives and canoeing in the wilder- 
ness or doing other activities that 
required tractors and involved ant- 
ler treasure hunts, the country was 
to them almost an abstract concept 
representing nature, escape, space 
and good manners, rather than an 
electoral identity. Of all their pass- 
ports, the Canadian one was the 
one they looked at the least. 

Then came 2016. 

Then came “Brexit,” and then 
came Trump, and then the 16-, 14- 
and 12-year-olds began to regard 
their passports in a whole different 
light. The burgundy of the Euro- 
pean Union book seemed like a 
relic of another time. 

“Will we have to get a new pass- 
port?” one asked. “What if I don’t 
want to be English?” another said. 
Their fondest memories, it turned 
out, were of the speed of belonging 
rightfully in the E.U. line at 
Heathrow Airport and being able 
to move from culture to culture 
without being labeled an “alien.” 

The bedtime story of the Ameri- 
can dream and the European Un- 


ion that had held such an en- 
lightened allure suddenly seemed 
like perhaps a pipe dream, and the 
Canadian dream — of what Justin 
Trudeau called a “postnational 
state” — took on the halo of recog- 
nition. As did Mr. Trudeau himself, 
with his “because it’s 2015” answer 
when asked why half of his cabinet 
appointments were women (a 
Duh! phrase that had the same 
magnetic appeal to BuzzFeed-ad- 
dicted didactic preteenagers as it 
did the rest of the internet). 

Remember when everyone was 
muttering about moving to Canada 
if Trump won? David and I could 
see our kids’ ears prick up when it 
came out of Lena Dunham’s 
mouth. Because while they under- 
stood such statement-making was 
mostly a metaphor for dismay, 
they also realized that for them it 
could be an actual possibility. 

We didn’t move. But Canada has 
become a point of pride for our chil- 
dren. 

Over the summer, the Olympic 
swimmer Penny Oleksiak practi- 
cally became a meme in our con- 
versation. During the recent Stan- 
ley Cup playoffs, our 14-year-old 
daughter watched every evening 
with my husband, and reeled off 
stats for Sidney Crosby (the Pitts- 
burgh Penguins’ captain, who 
comes from Nova Scotia) and Con- 
nor McDavid (the Edmonton Oil- 
ers’ captain, from Ontario). When 
her middle school class was com- 
peting in a “grade Olympics” that 
included a floor hockey competi- 
tion, she put “0 Canada” on the 
sound system. She later said she 
thought credit should go where 
credit was due. 

Our 16-year-old has just gone off 
on a 52-day canoe trip through 
Quebec to Hudson Bay that she has 
been dreaming about since last 
summer. (She had a countdown 
clock as the screen saver on her 
laptop.) At a recent high school 
rowing championship, where all 
sorts of souvenir T-shirts are sold, 
she expressed a desire for a Cana- 
dian national team tank. 

Her little brother is canoeing 
eight hours north of Toronto. Not 
long ago, he acquired two T-shirts 
advertising the local highway pou- 
tine shack by his grandmother’s 
weekend cabin near Alliston, On- 
tario. He took a picture of himself 
on the Brooklyn Bridge wearing 
his Just Judy’s Chip Wagon shirt 
and an enormous grin, sent it to the 
woman who runs the stand, and 
she posted it on her Facebook 
page. The image shows a little bit of 
Canada in Brooklyn. 

Though he might think Brooklyn 
in Canada was more like it. 
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Childrens Primers Court the Littlest Radicals 


New books teach youngsters 
about social justice, but what 
age is too young to learn? 

By RUTH LA FERLA 

“ ‘F’ is for Feminist. For fairness in our pay” 
“‘J’ is for Justice! Justicia for all.” 
“L-G-B-T-Q! Love who you choose.” 

Those sprightly injunctions, sandwiched 
between bright cardboard covers, are a 
sampling from “A Is for Activist,” a popular 
alphabet primer. “The Cat in the Hat” for a 
new generation, it is one in a rash of point- 
edly topical titles — “A Rule Is to Break: A 
Child’s Guide to Anarchy (Wee Rebels),” 
“Global Babies,” “Feminist Baby” — that 
line the shelves at Book Culture, an indie 
chain with three stores on the Upper West 
Side of Manhattan. 

Toddler tomes, they are meant to res- 
onate most ringingly with progressive 
millennials and their tiniest charges, some 
still in onesies, others not yet potty trained. 
Youngsters like Evans Yaffee, 2, who lis- 
tened attentively recently at Book Culture’s 
story hour. 

The visit was her first. “But I read to her 
every night,” said her mother, Sari Yaffee, 
who hopes to instill in Evans the conviction 
that little girls can do most anything their 
labile minds can dream. “It’s important to 
me that she hear not just books about 
princesses.” 

Seated nearby, Eilon Shomron-Atar, a 
psychoanalyst, was straining to filter out 
the distractions of some dozen pint-size lis- 
teners gurgling and spinning like jacks all 
around him. 

Bella, his 2-year-old, sat at his knee as 
Tehilah Eisenstadt, a childhood educator 
and activist, read to the group from “Emma 
and the Whale,” which touches on themes of 
empathy and wildlife preservation. 

Such messages matter, Dr. Shomron-Atar 
said, but so do values like “food justice” or, 
as he explained, “learning about eating eth- 
ically, buying local, organic and pain-free 
and knowing where your dinner comes 
from.” They are concerns embraced by the 
authors of board books like “V Is for Vegan” 
and “Vegan Is Love.” 

Those books and their reform-minded kin 
have descended like crickets on indie stores 
and megachains, their authors, by turns up- 
beat or admonitory, addressing themes of 
immigration, climate change, racial and 
ethnic diversity, feminism and gender iden- 
tification, all gathered under the rubric of 
social justice. 

To booksellers and publishers, such top- 
ics are especially timely. “Since the election, 
there has been a greater sense of urgency 
about these issues,” said Annie Hedrick, an 
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Children and their parents or 
nannies, above, during story 
hour at Book Culture on the 
Upper West Side of Manhattan, 
which includes readings of 
children’s books with activist 
themes, top; left, Eilon 
Shomron-Atar, a psychoanalyst, 
with his 2-year-old daughter, 
Bella, during story hour. 


owner of Book Culture. “Parents in our area 
are trying to find ways to take them up with 
their kids.” 

Board books and picture books are prov- 
ing a popular avenue. “Five or six years 
ago, A Is for Activist’ would not have been 
published,” said Ken Geist, publisher and 
editorial director for picture books at 
Scholastic. “I don’t think the trend was 
mainstream at that point.” 

Since its release in 2013 by Seven Stories 
Press, “A Is for Activist,” by Innosanto Na- 
gara, has become a children’s best seller, 
with 125,000 copies in print, according to the 
publisher. Arguably the book’s unexpected 
success has given rise to a flurry of such 
child-friendly primers — among them, “My 
Night in the Planetarium,” also by Mr. Na- 
gara, which is in part about speaking out 
against oppression. These and similar offer- 
ings seek to captivate a generation still too 
young and unformed to have acquired a 
name. 

Liberally inclined romper-room fare is 
not entirely novel. “We stand on the shoul- 
ders of giants, people who have been push- 
ing this for decades,” said Dhonielle Clay- 
ton, the chief operating officer of We Need 
Diversity Books, a group that advocates so- 
cial justice in children’s literature. “We just 
took up their work.” 

A generation ago, books like “Abiyoyo,” 
Pete Seeger’s lyrical tall tale set in a multi- 
cultural South African village, were popular 
with forward-thinking parents and their 
young. More recently, Scholastic resur- 
rected hits like “Giraffes Can’t Dance” and 
the picture book “Yo! Yes?” about a bud- 
ding friendship between a black boy and a 
white boy, which are taking their places 
alongside newer titles and imprints. 

“For every book about social justice, I’d 
like to see 50 published,” Ms. Clayton said, 
“more books about kids getting involved in 
their communities, about children of all 
backgrounds working together.” 

And, she added, more books for babies 
and toddlers that address a spectrum of top- 
ics, including racial and ethnic diversity, 
gender and sexual identity, religious diver- 
sity, female empowerment and disability. 
The need for books in each category is most 
pronounced in board books, picture books 
and chapter books for the very youngest 
readers, Ms. Clayton said. “That is where 
the lack of diversity is still most jarring.” 

only three years ago, the eminent chil- 
dren’s book writer and artist Walter Dean 
Myers wrote an opinion article in The New 
York Times lamenting the paucity of chil- 
dren’s books with African-American pro- 
tagonists and themes. His concerns at the 
time were substantiated in documentation 
by the Cooperative Children’s Book Center 
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‘I’m not reading to 
them about social 
justice issues in 
explicitly political 
ways, not teaching 
them to chant 
mindlessly.’ 


at the University of Wisconsin, which re- 
ported that of 3,200 children’s books pub- 
lished in 2013, only 93 were about black peo- 
ple. (The 2016 figures reflect a jump: Out of 
3,400 books received at the center, 286 are 
about black people.) 

“What is the message,” Mr. Myers asked, 
“when some children are not represented in 
those books? Where are the future white 
personnel managers going to get their ideas 
of people of color. Where are the future 
white loan officers and future white poli- 
ticians going to get their knowledge of peo- 
ple of color? Where are black children going 
to get a sense of who they are and what they 
can be?” 

Today some children may see themselves 
reflected in Make Me a World, an imprint 
from Random House focused on diversity 
and introduced this year by Mr. Myers’s 
son, Christopher, a children’s book author 
and illustrator. 

Others will be mirrored in Jump at the 
Sun, a new Disney-Hyperion imprint cele- 
brating African-American culture. Or, for 
that matter, Salaam Reads, a recent imprint 
from Simon & Schuster that will highlight 
the experiences of young Muslim Ameri- 
cans. 

“I know what it’s like to feel really under- 
represented,” said Zareen Jaffery, the Mus- 
lim American editor of Salaam Reads. 
Books that mirror the images and experi- 
ences of young Muslims give a sense of vali- 
dation and belonging, she said. 

Salaam Reads books like “Yo Soy Mus- 
lim” and the forthcoming “Salam Alaikum” 
were conceived, in part, in response to a tur- 
bulent sociopolitical climate, Ms. Jaffery 
said. “Muslims are part of a daily conversa- 
tion that focuses on a violent and deviant 
minority,” she said, “and that ends up defin- 
ing what Muslims are to most people in the 
U.S. who haven’t actually met a Muslim.” 

Laura Norton-Cruz, who writes for a blog 
as Laurita Dianita about political and child- 
rearing issues, is keeping an eye peeled for 
socially relevant new releases. “When rac- 
ist, misogynistic and hateful rhetoric has 
become mainstream,” Ms. Norton-Cruz 
said, “offering affirming and respectful 
messages to my children seems more ur- 
gent than ever.” 

She goes out of her way to ferret out 
board books to read to her 3-year-old 
daughter and 10 -month-old son, colorful vol- 
umes about mixed heritage children, a topic 
important to her since her children’s father 
is Hispanic. 

For Ms. Norton-Cruz, who lives in An- 
chorage, diversity has wider implications. 
“I want to teach my kids, starting young,” 
she said, “to respect people with disabili- 
ties, people that don’t necessarily look like 
them, people of all gender identities.” 

How young is too young? Ms. Clayton, a 
former teacher and librarian, maintains 
that infancy is a fine place to start. “Readers 
are created in the laps of other readers,” she 
said. “One’s literacy is directly connected to 
how much one was read to from an early 
age.” 

When it comes to subject matter, parents 
may look for books with messages that are 
friendly and accessible. “I don’t want to in- 
doctrinate my kids,” Ms. Norton-Cruz said. 
“I’m not reading to them about social justice 
issues in explicitly political ways, not teach- 
ing them to chant mindlessly.” 

Ms. Eisenstadt, the director of education 
and family engagement at the Society for 
the Advancement of Judaism, has 
reservations of her own. “Some of these 
books are a little heavy-handed,” she said. 
She has a point. Consider some of the more 
aggressive passages from “A Is for Activ- 
ist,” which characterize opponents of alter- 
native energy sources as “Silly Selfish 
Scoundrels Sucking on Dinosaur Sludge” 
and tag corporate chieftains as “Vultures.” 

“For me,” Ms. Eisenstadt said, “the rule 
is, ‘Don’t answer the question the child 
hasn’t asked.’ ” 

Dr. Shomron-Atar, who in his practice of- 
ten works with very young children, is con- 
cerned that some of these books are written 
from an adult perspective, building on nega- 
tive examples to highlight their themes. 
“But the very young child,” he reasoned, 
“isn’t able to differentiate between what is a 
negative example and a positive example.” 

still, plenty of people are undaunted. 
“My kids were hearing books basically from 
birth, before they could understand lan- 
guage,” said Brooke Welles, whose children 
are now 5 and 8. A professor of communica- 
tions at Northeastern University in Boston 
who teaches a class on children and media, 
Ms. Welles favors gently provocative fare 
like “Click, Clack, Moo,” a book focused on 
cows that stage a protest about living condi- 
tions on their farm, and others that high- 
light diversity. 

“Because we are a white, heterosexual, 
cisgender family living in a racially homo- 
geneous area,” she said, “we strove to have 
people of color in our books, or families, 
maybe, with two dads or two moms.” 

Some parents suggest that these small 
volumes may have an outsize impact. Ash- 
ley Stoney, who writes for Romper, a web- 
site for millennial parents, provides her 
daughter Ava, 3, with books that have black 
girl protagonists. “She is in a minority at her 
day care group,” Ms. Stoney said. “But 
when I read to her recently about a little girl 
with cornrows, she was very excited. ‘Oh,’ 
she told me, ‘She has hair like mine.’ ” 

Immigration is a concern for Raakhee 
Mirchandani, the editor of Moneyish, part 
of the Dow Jones Media Group, and a col- 
umnist for Elle. She began reading to her 
preschool daughter Satya when she was an 
infant and tries to expose her now to stories 
reflecting her grandparents’ struggles and 
triumphs as immigrants from India. 

“I want her to know that her grandpar- 
ents gave up a whole lot so that I could have 
a really great life here, so that she could 
have a really great life,” Ms. Mirchandani 
said. 

“That’s not something she needs to know 
about when she’s 10,” she added. “She needs 
to know now.” 
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SCENE CITY 




At the Statue of Lib' 
Foundation picnic c 
Island, from left: Ai 

Diane von Furstenl 
hosted the party; C 
Kennedy and Ed Sc 
Inkpen and Steven 



The Spirit 
Of Summer 

The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Foundation observed the 
summer solstice on June 21 with a picnic on Liberty Island. 
Also on June 21, the Untermyer Gardens Conservancy in 
Yonkers held a summer solstice party The Monmouth 
County Historical Association held a garden party on June 
25 at a private residence in New Jersey. And the American 
Institute for Stuttering held a gala on June 26 at Guastavi- 
no’s. More photos at nytimes.com/styles. denny lee 



From left: Jessica 
Joffe; Jason Blum and 
Barry Diller. 




At the Untermyei 
soiree, from left: 
gardens; per trac 
Michael Bakwin, 
was brought to th 
rickshaw; Mariai 
far right, judged i 
contest. 





At the Monmouth County 
Historical Association gala, 
from far left: clockwise from 
upper left, Chuck Jones, 
Andrea Aikins, Courtney 
Trent, Cynthia Labrecque, 
Megan Modine, Zari 
Callahan, Mark Gilbertson 
and Shea Jones; Jennifer 
Hurtt Mullins, Evelyn C. 
Murphy and Alison Riker 
Friedel; Blanche Tompkins 
and Evelyn Tompkins. 




At the American Institute 
for Stuttering gala, from 
left: Emily Blunt, the host; 
Eric R. Dinallo, an honoree, 
and Priscilla Almodovar; 
Quentin Economy and 
Clarence Page. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY KRISTA SCHLUETER FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES (LIBERTY ISLAND AND AMERICAN STUTTERING INSTITUTE); REBECCA SMEYNE FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES (UNTERMYER); NINA WESTERVELT FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES (MONMOUTH) 


YOU’LL NEVER GUESS 
WHO’S COMING UP NEXT. 


But you can be the first to know, when you sign up for our TimesTalks newsletters. 
We’ll send you the latest on upcoming interviews with the most influential names in 
culture today, directly to your inbox. To sign up, go to TimesTalks.com. 
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Vows 


SARAH RICHARDS and WYETH KILLIP 


For a Brides Dying Father, a Wedding Built in 24 Hours 


By VINCENT M. MALLOZZI 
Sarah Richards and Wyeth Killip were le- 
gally married on June 3 at the Renaissance 
Hotel in Cincinnati. More than a year earli- 
er, they exchanged vows in an unofficial cer- 
emony that took about 24 hours to prepare 
but created a moment that the father of the 
bride had waited a lifetime to see. 

Their journey toward marriage moved 
quickly when Mr. Killip became engaged to 
Ms. Richards on the first day of April 2016, 
beneath a vanishing sun at a picnic in Cin- 
cinnati, where he did more than just pro- 
pose. 

Mr. Killip also let his future bride know he 
had every intention of honoring a vow he 
had already made — that her father, Dr. Ar- 
thur Isaac Richards, who became ill the 
year before, would be able to attend her 
wedding. 

“Sarah’s dad had been suffering from a 
rare form of cancer when he took a turn for 
the worse,” Mr. Killip said, prompting the 
couple to rush to Cincinnati. “He often 
talked with me about wanting to see Sarah 
walk down the aisle, but now he was really 
sick, and all of a sudden, we weren’t sure 
just how much time he had left.” 


His fiancee’s dad was 
fading. The groom 
proposed they act 
quickly. 


So Mr. Killip glanced at his watch, looked 
up and asked Ms. Richards something that 
sounded like an April Fool’s joke: “How 
about marrying me tomorrow?” 

Already overcome with emotion, Ms. 
Richards had a hard time processing the lo- 
gistics surrounding the question. Her par- 
ents lived in Cincinnati, Mr. Killip’s parents 
and a sister lived in Kansas City, Mo., and 
two other sisters were even farther away, 
one in Denver and the other in Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

And many of their friends were in Man- 
hattan, where the couple worked and 
shared an apartment. 

“You can’t be serious,” Ms. Richards told 
Mr. Killip, pointing out that doctors had al- 
ready called for hospice care for her father. 
“It’s just not possible.” 

But for Mr. Killip, who had already beaten 
great odds just to meet Ms. Richards in the 
first place, anything was possible. 

Ms. Richards, now 30 and an executive 
account director for Conde Nast, had met 
Mr. Killip, now 35 and chief executive of 
WonderTech, a toy manufacturer, on Memo- 
rial Day 2011. They were at a bar on the 
Lower East Side when Mr. Killip’s friends 
playfully questioned his ability to get the 
phone number of a beautiful woman. 

“Pick anyone here, I’ll go talk to her ! ” Mr. 
Killip told them. They chose Ms. Richards, 
whom Mr. Killip described as “gorgeous, 
with blue eyes and beautiful blond hair.” 

“In a whole sea of faces, all I saw was 
hers,” he said. 

Out of that chance moment between 
strangers came a couple that grew close to 
each other’s families, often spending holi- 
days together in the ensuing years. 

At an outing with Ms. Richards’s family in 
Colorado in July 2015, Mr. Killip taught Dr. 
Richards fly-fishing, and later they shared a 
gondola ride high in the mountains. They 
had been clowning around during the ride 
when their conversation suddenly turned 

Liz Engel contributed reporting from Cincinnati. 




Top, Wyeth Killip and Sarah Richards at their reception; they had also exchanged vows a year 
earlier to allow the bride’s ailing father to attend. Above, the couple after their ceremony on June 3. 


serious. 

“You know, if you were to marry Sarah, 
you would have my blessings,” Dr. Richards 
said. 

Mr. Killip thanked him, and they 
continued to “banter back and forth,” Mr. 
Killip said. 

“Sarah’s dad had hinted to me many 
times that he wanted to see us get married,” 
he added. “I wasn’t about to disappoint 
him.” 

So less than a year after that gondola 
ride, Mr. Killip would not let a lack of time 
prevent the father of his bride from attend- 
ing the wedding. 

He told his fiancee that he had already 


been making preparations and that the ini- 
tial phase of his plan was about to take 
flight. 

“My family is on standby, waiting for my 
call,” he told her. “They can hop on planes 
and be here tomorrow.” 

Ms. Richards began rethinking the situa- 
tion. 

“I knew how badly my dad wanted to be 
there on my wedding day, and it was heart- 
breaking because Wyeth and I weren’t even 
engaged yet,” she recalled, her voice begin- 
ning to crack. “But now we had this oppor- 
tunity, so I said, ‘Sure, let’s go for it.’” 

Mr. Killip looked at his watch again. Even 
though it was nearing 7:15 p.m., he set the 


ON THIS DAY 

When June 3, 2017 

Where Renaissance Hotel, 
Cincinnati 

A Return Engagement The 

officiant, Rabbi Kamrass, who 
had presided over the couple’s 
spiritual ceremony in 2016, 
spoke about that first exchange 
of vows. “All of us who were 
there will forever remember it,” 
he said. 

Glowing Memories On a table 
under the huppah, there were 
remembrances of the bride’s 
father (shown below with a 
younger Sarah), including a 
candle with the Harvard 
emblem, his alma mater. 

Fatherly Advice Dr. John Killip, 
the father of the groom who is a 
retired dentist in Kansas City, 
Mo., and a two-time cancer 
survivor, reminded them to 
always “honor thyself,” adding, 
“You cannot hold the torch to 
light one another’s path without 
brightening your own.” 



next day’s ceremony for roughly the same 
time, leaving 24 hours to grant the wish of a 
lifetime to Dr. Richards, who had peripheral 
T-cell lymphoma, in which the T-cells be- 
come cancerous. 

After returning to Ms. Richards’s family 
home to celebrate their engagement with 
Champagne toasts in the company of her fa- 
ther and mother, Ms. Richards and Mr. Kil- 
lip immediately began making plans for 
what they called a “spiritual ceremony.” 

Ms. Richards’s first call was to her best 
friend, Sarah Monahan Nathan, in Manhat- 
tan. After explaining her situation, she 
asked her to rush over to Zara to buy a white 
lace dress in three different sizes and have 
them shipped overnight to Cincinnati. 

“She got there just as the store was clos- 
ing and told the staff our story,” Ms. 
Richards said. “They stayed open and be- 
gan ripping through boxes to find the 
dresses.” 

After a successful search, Mrs. Monahan 
Nathan raced over to the nearest FedEx of- 
fice, but it was after 9 p.m., and the office 
was closed and could not accept any addi- 
tional packages. 

“She starting crying and pleading with 
people there to ship the package,” Ms. 
Richards said. “One of the drivers over- 
heard and took the box from her. He wrote 
the mailing information in pencil and had no 
receipt or tracking number to give her, but 
miraculously, the package got to me the 
very next morning.” 

The miracle continued with the on-time 
arrivals of Mr. Killip’s parents and two of his 
three sisters, all of whom helped transform 
Ms. Richards’s family home into what she 
called “a beautiful sanctuary.” 

Mr. Killip’s mother, Kathy Killip, an artist 
who designs figurines and other gift prod- 
ucts in Kansas City, had stopped at a Costco 
to buy roses and other flowers to make bou- 
quets, boutonnieres and table decorations. 
Other family members made a huppah out 
of willow sticks found in the woods, and a 
family friend, Rabbi Lewis Kamrass, was 
called in to lead the ceremony, which took 
place in the family’s living room just after 
sundown on April 2, 2016. 

“It’s about time,” said Dr. Richards, clad 
in a tuxedo and beaming the moment his 
daughter walked down a makeshift aisle. 

Everyone laughed, and Dr. Richards 
spoke briefly about the wonderful times his 
family had enjoyed together over the years 
— and the wonderful times to come. 

“He was very tired after that, and went to 
lie down,” said Ms. Richards, beginning to 
cry. “But he never really got up again.” 

The next morning, Dr. Richards died. 

“It was an incredible rush of emotions, 
absolutely insane,” Ms. Richards said. “But 
in the end, my dad got his wish, and that’s all 
we really wanted.” 

She decided to wait to have the legal cere- 
mony. “It’s been very hard,” she said. “But I 
kept getting stronger, both mentally and 
emotionally, until I was strong enough to 
move forward again.” 

They were officially married on June 3, 
when Rabbi Kamrass returned to officiate 
in what was a black-tie affair. The bride’s 
mother, Cathy Richards, who walked her 
daughter down the aisle, said she felt as 
though her husband had not missed the sec- 
ond ceremony either. 

“I could feel his presence,” she said. 

So could Ms. Richards. 

“I feel my dad’s presence every day,” she 
said. “When I walked down the aisle, I was 
thinking, ‘Be strong,’ and how much I wish 
he could have been there. He would have 
been proud and overjoyed for us.” 


WEDDINGS 


Kimberly Smith, 
Jarrod Jenkins 


Kimberly Lynn Smith and Artis Jarrod 
Jenkins were married on July 1. The Rev. 
Terrence A. Smith, a friend of the groom 
who became a Universal Life minister to 
preside, officiated at Ventanas, an event 
space in Atlanta. 

The bride, 31, will continue to use her 
name professionally. She is a sports an- 
chor and reporter at WXIA, an NBC tele- 
vision affiliate in Atlanta. She graduated 
from the University of Georgia with two 
bachelor’s degrees, one in broadcast 
news and the other in consumer journal- 
ism. She also earned a master’s degree in 
sports administration at Belmont Univer- 
sity in Nashville. 

She is a daughter of Deborah M. Smith 
and Terrell L. Smith of Decatur, Ga. Her 
father is a senior electrical repair techni- 
cian in the Atlanta office of Tulsat, a cable 
television service and repairs company. 
Her mother is a chemical material spe- 
cialist in Georgia’s agriculture depart- 
ment in Atlanta. 

Mr. Jenkins, 32, is known as Jarrod. He 
is an associate manager for product pol- 
icy at Facebook in Menlo Park, Calif. He 
graduated from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and received a law 
degree and a master’s degree in public 
administration from the University of 
Georgia. 

He is a son of Maxine A. Jenkins of 
Stockbridge, Ga., and the late Artis C. 
Jenkins. The groom’s mother is the assist- 
ant principal at Shadow Rock Elementary 
School in Lithonia, Ga. His father was an 
associate professor of physics and of the 
dual-degree engineering program at 
Morehouse College in Atlanta. 

The couple met in 2001, when their rival 
high schools met in a basketball game. 
They dated for more than a year, broke 
up, but remained friendly. In 2015, their 
romance was rekindled when he pre- 
sented her with a 30-page love letter. 



BRETT MARSH 


Glenn Cohen, 
Jesse Ayala Jr. 


Ivan Glenn Cohen and Jesse Ayala Jr. 
were married June 26 by Justice Elena 
Kagan of the United States Supreme 
Court at her chambers in Washington. 

Mr. Cohen (left), who is 38 and known 
as Glenn, is a professor at Harvard Law 
School and the faculty director of the 
Petrie-Flom Center for Health Law Pol- 
icy, Biotechnology and Bioethics on the 
Harvard campus in Cambridge, Mass. 
He graduated with high distinction from 
the University of Toronto and received a 
law degree magna cum laude from Har- 
vard Law School. 

He is a son of Ginger Cohen and Bert J. 
Cohen of Toronto. His father, a steel mer- 
chant in Toronto, owns Casteel Group 
there. 

Mr. Ayala, 29, is a creative director and 
founder of Fovrth Studios, a production 
studio in New York specializing in creat- 
ing virtual reality experiences and docu- 
mentary video content. He graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin-Madi- 
son. 

He is a son of Juanita D. Smith and a 
stepson of Ryan J. Smith of Kenosha, 
Wis. His stepfather is an industrial elec- 
trician for Harley-Davidson in Milwau- 
kee. 

The couple met on OkCupid in October 
2013, while both were on work assign- 
ments in Madrid. After two months of 
messaging, they decided to meet in Van- 
couver for a first date. 


Audrey Knutson, 
Seth Luxenberg 


Audrey Roseann Knutson and Seth Ja- 
son Luxenberg are to be married July 2 
at the home of the bride’s family in Oka- 
nogan, Wash. The Rev. Earnest P. Pihl, a 
Lutheran minister and a great-uncle of 
the bride, is to officiate. 

The bride, 32, who will be taking her 
husband’s name, is a health scientist at 
the Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention in Atlanta who works on global 
H.I.V./AIDS programs. She graduated 
summa cum laude from Pacific Lu- 
theran University in Tacoma, Wash., 
and received a master’s degree in public 
administration from the University of 
Washington. 

She is a daughter of Pamela K. Knut- 
son and Andrew L. Knutson. The bride’s 
father is a technology teacher and 
wresting coach at Okanogan High 
School. Her mother is an occupational 
and physical therapy aide for Okanogan 
County. 

The groom, 31, works in Dallas as the 
external affairs regional coordinator at 
Kosmos Energy, an oil and gas explora- 
tion and production company there. He 
graduated from Cornell and received a 
master’s degree in Arab studies from 
Georgetown. 

He is a son of Frieda T. Luxenberg and 
Larry A. Luxenberg of New City, N.Y. 
The groom’s mother is a teaching assist- 
ant at New City Elementary School. His 
father is a financial adviser with Lexing- 
ton Avenue Capital Management in 
New City. He is also the founder and 
president of the Appalachian Trail Mu- 
seum in Pine Grove Furnace State Park 
in Gettysburg, Pa. 

The couple met in Philadelphia in 
September 2009, while both were mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps and preparing 
to serve in Morocco. 



JOSEPH LI 


Yomna Nassef, 
Evan Ou 


Dr. Yomna Nassef and Dr. Evan Yee Ping 
Ou were married June 30 at the Islamic 
Cultural Center of New York. Imam Saad 
Jalloh, who was ordained there, officiat- 
ed. 

Last month, the bride, 31, and groom, 
30, completed their residencies as emer- 
gency medicine physicians at NewYork- 
Presbyterian/ Columbia hospital, where 
they met as first-year residents. 

Starting Aug. 1, both will become emer- 
gency room attending physicians at St. 
John’s Riverside Hospital in Yonkers. 

Dr. Nassef graduated from N.Y.U. and 
received a medical degree at Sidney 
Kimmel Medical College in Philadelphia. 

She is a daughter of Karima A. Nasser 
and Ezzat E. Nassef of Woodside, 
Queens. The bride’s father, who is re- 
tired, was an assistant editor of Arabic 
documents at the United Nations in Man- 
hattan. Her mother, who is also retired, 
was a science teacher at Middle School 
80 in the Bronx. 

Dr. Ou graduated from the University 
of California, San Diego, from which he 
also received a medical degree. 

He is the son of Susan K. Ou and James 
J. Ou of Los Angeles. The groom’s mother 
works in Pasadena, Calif., as a lab techni- 
cian for the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. His father is a professor of molec- 
ular microbiology and immunology at 
the University of Southern California. 


Nirupama Rao, 
Matthew Landy 


Nirupama Srinivasa Rao and Matthew 
Gordon Landy were married July 1 by 
Jnanamoorthy Bhat, a Hindu priest, at 
the Laguna Cliffs Marriott in Dana Point, 
Calif. 

The bride, 35, is an assistant professor 
of economics and public policy at N.Y.U. 
Next month, she is to join the faculty of 
the University of Michigan. She graduat- 
ed from M.I.T., where she also received a 
Ph.D. in economics. From 2015 to 2016, 
she served as a senior economist at the 
Council of Economic Advisers in Wash- 
ington. 

She is the daughter of Usha S. Rao and 
Srinivasa S. Rao of Claremont, Calif. The 
bride’s father, who is retired, was a prin- 
cipal project manager in Pasadena, 
Calif., for the Parsons Corporation, an en- 
gineering firm. Her mother, also retired, 
taught optical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of La Verne in La Verne, Calif. 

The groom, 44, is a portfolio manager 
in New York for Lazard Asset Manage- 
ment. He also serves on the board of 
Friends of the Children New York, a non- 
profit that mentors at-risk children. He 
graduated from Monash University in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

He is the son of Lynne C. Landy and 
John M. Landy of Castlemaine, Austral- 
ia. The groom’s mother, who is retired, 
was an editor of Country Style Magazine 
in Melbourne. She also founded Great- 
connections, a nonprofit there that pro- 
vides pro bono services for charities. His 
father, also retired, was governor of the 
State of Victoria from 2001 to 2006. He 
was also a track and field athlete who 
was the second man to run a mile in un- 
der four minutes and won a bronze med- 
al in the 1,500 meters at the 1956 Olympic 
Games in Melbourne. 

The couple met through the dating app 
Hinge in September 2014. 
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Vows 


Discovering an Unimagined Life 



JASON LECRAS FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


A transgender man who 
thought he’d never experience 
love becomes a groom. 


By ALIC CUSTER-SHOOK 
When I said it out loud for the first time to 
my brother, Mikey — “I think I’m transgen- 
der” — I was weeping. “I’m afraid no one 
will ever love me again.” 

It was February 2006, and I was 25 years 
old. I was living in Bangkok on a research 
grant from the Fulbright Program, studying 
the impact of public health marketing on the 
stigma surrounding H.I.V. I spent most of 
my free time researching how to transform 
my body from female to male. I could no 
longer look in the mirror because each time 
I was reminded of how uncomfortable I was 
in my body. Eventually, I covered up all the 
mirrors. 

Growing up female, I didn’t know people 
like me existed. I had no language for my 
everyday experience of gender, but I knew 
that I was not the same. And I knew that not 
the same was not good and not normal. 

“Why did you cut off all of your hair?” 
people asked. “You were so beautiful.” 

“Are you a girl or a boy?” 

The truth is, I didn’t know the answer at 
first. Every time someone asked me, I was 
reminded of how confusing this question 
was for me. I knew that I made people un- 
comfortable. 

I did not want to make people uncomfort- 
able. 

I was labeled a tomboy. It was a compro- 
mise. I still had to wear a white frilly dress 
to my First Communion like all the other 
girls, but I got a jean jacket and Vans Half 
Cabs too. I played sports in my suburban 
Southern California neighborhood. I rode 
dirt bikes. But I wasn’t a tomboy. My dis- 
comfort wasn’t about the expression of my 
gender. 

My discomfort was about my gender it- 
self. 

When puberty happened, things got 
worse. While girls around me shared their 
excitement about first kisses, prom dates, 
makeup and bras, I became increasingly 
disoriented by adolescence. 

It’s not that I didn’t have romantic feel- 
ings. I had crushes on plenty of boys. I even 
had boyfriends — sweet, cute, adoring 
boyfriends. The problem was that I didn’t 
want to be a girlfriend. The only model I had 
of love was heterosexual marriage. I didn’t 
know then that someday there could be two 
grooms. I didn’t know then that someday I 
could be one of them. 

So I figured people like me were not sup- 
posed to be in love or get married. 

I started to hate love stories and wed- 
dings. 

Transitioning at 25 from female to male 
didn’t change that. In fact, it only made it 
worse. I started hormone therapy and had 
chest reconstruction. My voice deepened, 
and I grew a beard. I asked my mother to 
rename me, and I changed my name and 
my gender marker on just about every 
piece of documentation imaginable. While I 
became increasingly comfortable in my 
body, so many people became increasingly 
uncomfortable with me. The questions 
changed. People stopped asking me, “Are 


ALIC CUSTER-SHOOK is a pediatric emergency 
nurse at U.C.S.F. Benioff Children’s Hospital in 
Oakland, Calif. He mentors transgender youth 
and is a speaker on gender diversity. He and his 
husband, Kevin Custer-Shook, live in the Bay 
Area. 


you a girl or a boy?” and started asking me, 
“Do you have a penis or a vagina?” 

Learning how to navigate sex and rela- 
tionships was a particularly frustrating 
journey. While it was exhilarating to be seen 
by men as a man, this came with a whole 
new set of issues. What kind of man would 
love me? I dated, I hooked up a lot and I had 
a series of wildly unfulfilling relationships 
with men who were not right for me. 

And then I gave up. 

“People like me are not supposed to be in 
love,” I thought. “People like me are not sup- 
posed to get married.” 

Then I met Kevin Custer — redheaded, 
tenderhearted Kevin with the Southern ac- 
cent. We met in 2013 on a gay hookup app 
that had a transgender filter. Being able to 
choose transgender saved me a lot of time 
that I would have otherwise spent cau- 
tiously dancing around the topic of my gen- 
der. We messaged for months before meet- 
ing in person. Kevin remembers all of it. I 
don’t. I was not expecting anything deep. I 
figured we were both looking for something 
quick or physical, a little bit less than dating. 

And then Kevin opened the door. 

I fell in love with him the instant I saw his 
face. I know people say that all the time. I 
used to hate hearing about it. I once thought 
people who said that were not my people. 
But as I stood there on his porch, the uni- 
verse was laughing at me. 

That I could be so completely intelligible 
as a transgender person to this stranger, 
that my body and my experience required 


no explanation, was beyond what I had 
imagined. I was enamored and disoriented. 
I had been talking to him forever, but I didn’t 
actually believe he existed. 

The month that followed is a single block 
of time in my memory. I remember him 
holding my face in his hands one night and 
saying, “Alic, you’re a well-rounded gender.” 
He laughed self-consciously, but that was 
one of the sweetest things anyone had ever 
said to me. Another time he held my hands 
in his and said: “Alic, you’re a very special 
person. Being with you makes me feel like 
I’m a very special person too.” 

He’s easy to love. 

Kevin forgives quickly and believes that 
the universe is benevolent. I used to think 
that his positivity was rooted in privilege, 
that he somehow saw injustice and oppres- 
sion differently than I did — or didn’t see it 
at all — because he’s cisgender (his gender 
identity is the same as the gender he was 
assigned at birth). But I’ve come to appreci- 
ate that he is not ignoring so much as he is 
imagining. In sharing our lives with each 
other, we invite each other to see beyond 
that which we ever imagined for ourselves. 

Kevin and I were married on May 6, 2017, 
in Alameda, Calif., in a beautiful garden sur- 
rounded by our chosen family. More than 
anything, I wanted people to feel at home. I 
wanted our friends to feel free to be their 
unique, complex and creative selves. Per- 
haps in doing so, I was making up for all of 
the times I felt out of place. 

There was one thing, however, that I 


Alic Custer-Shook, left, and 
Kevin Custer-Shook at their 
home in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. Alic says of Kevin: “He’s 
easy to love. Kevin forgives 
quickly and believes that the 
universe is benevolent.” Alic 
adds, “In sharing our lives with 
each other, we invite each other 
to see beyond that which we 
ever imagined for ourselves.” 


As I stood there on his 
porch, the universe was 
laughing at me. 


couldn’t make up for. When I came out to my 
father as transgender, he suggested that I 
see a doctor about taking more estrogen, 
rather than testosterone, so that I could feel 
like a woman, that maybe they could “fix” 
me. Later he told me that he was embar- 
rassed to be in public with me and that it 
would be easier to explain to people that I 
had died. 

People said to give him time. For three 
years, he used the wrong name and the 
wrong pronoun. He came to visit me one 
day in spring 2009. When I opened the door 
and he looked in my eyes, it was as if he was 
meeting a stranger for the first time. I could 
see that he couldn’t see me because he was 
unwilling to look beyond the person he 
thought I had been. I decided that in order 
to maintain my integrity as a person, I 
needed him to stay out of my life. It was the 
most difficult decision I’ve ever made. 

I came out to my mother on a bench on 
the side of the Mae Ping River in Thailand in 
May 2006. 1 was weeping. I said, “I’m trans- 
gender.” My mother, Betti Shook, was cry- 
ing also. She said: “First of all, I will always 
love you! And second of all, I have known 
we would have this conversation from the 
time you were 3 years old. I didn’t have a 
word for it, but I knew that you would never 
be comfortable in a male space or in a fe- 
male space and that you would have to find 
a space of your own. I thought my job as a 
parent was to love you so that you could love 
yourself.” Since then, my mother has been 
both mother and father to me. My parents 
are divorced now. They were married for 20 
years. 

Kevin and I invited some dear young 
friends, 12-year-old twins, to be our ring 
bearers. One twin is transgender. We didn’t 
know this, but the last time he attended a 
wedding was also the last time he wore a 
dress. He requested that the next time he 
went to a wedding, he would be allowed to 
wear a suit and tie. That conversation was a 
milestone for his mother, and she knew in 
that moment she would make that happen 
for him. Our wedding was that wedding. 

On the day we married, I felt a part of 
something magical and powerful and re- 
lentless. As I looked out over the garden at 
friends and family, I saw somehow there 
had been purpose in my life. I wanted to go 
to my 25-year-old self — wondering if any- 
one would ever love me again — and say 
that even in my darkest and loneliest mo- 
ments, someone in that garden would be 
with me, and it would be O.K. 

I was neither bride nor groom; I’m still 
getting used to the idea of the word “hus- 
band.” I never wanted a husband. I 
dreamed of being seen, of sharing my life 
with someone who could see beyond male 
and female, and that’s exactly what Kevin 
does. He sees me. He invited me to take up 
space that I didn’t know existed before, and 
I believe there is healing in that. 

Neither of our fathers was present to 
toast us during our reception. Kevin’s father 
died in 2006. Mine wasn’t invited. Our cher- 
ished friend Cathy Johnson, a retired social 
worker originally from St. Louis, stepped in 
and gave a beautiful toast. 

“Our community for this celebration is a 
beautiful mash-up representation of the 
tapestry of Kevin and Alic’s life together,” 
she said. “We are their chosen family, the 
people who have shown up for them.” 

“I know next to nothing about biblical 
passages,” she added, “but one I do know, 
from the book of Ruth, seems particularly 
relevant: Tor where you go, I will go; and 
where you lodge, I will lodge. Your people 
shall be my people.’ 

“To Kevin and Alic, ‘We are your people.’ ” 


WEDDINGS 


Gayatri Iyer, 
Brady Lemos 


Gayatri Dekila Iyer and Brady Andrew 
Lemos are to be married July 2 at the 
Thompson Chicago hotel. Albert S. 
Chung, a friend of the couple who be- 
came a Universal Life minister for the oc- 
casion, is to officiate. 

Ms. Iyer, 37, is a senior editor, oversee- 
ing stories about corporate bonds, for the 
financial news wire service of S&P 
Global, the financial company in Man- 
hattan that also oversees the Standard & 
Poor’s rating agency. She graduated 
from Boston University. 

She is the daughter of Chokila Iyer of 
New Delhi and the late Giri Chandra Iyer. 
Her father retired as a senior finance of- 
ficial for the Indian government’s 
telecommunications commission, in 
New Delhi, and was also an adviser on 
fiscal affairs to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, also in New Delhi. Her 
mother, a career foreign service officer, 
retired as the foreign secretary of India. 
She was the first woman to serve in that 
post, and previously had been the Indian 
ambassador to Ireland, Mexico and the 
Seychelles. 

Mr. Lemos, 39, was until May a senior 
marketing associate in Manhattan at 
Pepperjam, a digital marketing agency. 
He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin and received an M.B.A. from 
Northwestern. 

He is a son of Connie N. Lemos and 
William S. Lemos of Wheaton, 111. His fa- 
ther retired as an advertising executive 
at Discover, the credit card company, in 
Riverwoods, 111. His mother retired as a 
teacher’s aide at Washington Elemen- 
tary School in Wheaton. 

The couple met in 2011, when a mutual 
friend introduced the two over brunch at 
Egg, a restaurant in Brooklyn. 



Taylor Bernheim, 
Tyler Young 


Taylor Ashley Bernheim, the daughter of 
Esther Chyzyk Bernheim and Dr. Paul E. 
Bernheim of Holliswood, Queens, is to be 
married July 2 to Tyler Morgan Young, 
the son of Laura M. Young and Jacob J. 
Young of Old Tappan, N.J. Rabbi Marc 
Penner is to lead the ceremony at Temple 
Beth El in Cedarhurst, N.Y. 

The bride, 29, who will be taking her 
husband’s name, is the director of stra- 
tegic development at Phosplatin Thera- 
peutics, a biotechnology company in 
Manhattan focused on early-stage oncol- 
ogy treatment. She graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Roy and Di- 
ana Vagelos joint-degree program in life 
sciences and management. 

The bride’s father is a dentist in Hollis- 
wood. Her mother is a senior associate in 
the matrimonial practice at Sager 
Gellerman Eisner, a law firm in Forest 
Hills, Queens. She is a trustee of Young 
Israel of Holliswood synagogue. 

The groom, also 29, is the director of 
human resources at Appboy, a mobile 
technology marketing company in Man- 
hattan. He graduated cum laude from 
Syracuse. 

The groom’s father is a senior member 
of Smith, Mazure, Director, Young & 
Yagerman, a Manhattan law firm. 

The couple met in 2015 at a party in 
Manhattan. 


Emily Auchincloss, 
Zachary Fuchs 


Emily Winthrop Auchincloss and Zach- 
ary Brandon Fuchs were married July 1 
by Rabbi Dov Taylor at the Coach Barn 
at Shelburne Farms in Shelburne, Vt. 

The bride, 27, is a middle school hu- 
manities teacher at the Chinese Ameri- 
can International School in San Fran- 
cisco. She graduated from Yale and re- 
ceived a master’s degree in education 
from the University of Massachusetts, 
Boston, through the Boston Teacher 
Residency program. 

She is the daughter of Dr. Tracy Pen- 
noyer and John W. Auchincloss of Wes- 
ton, Conn. The bride’s father is a vice 
president and the general counsel for 
the Financial Accounting Foundation in 
Norwalk, Conn. Her mother is a clinical 
psychologist in private practice in West- 
port, Conn. 

The bride is the granddaughter of the 
late Louis Auchincloss, the novelist. 

The groom, 30, is a vice president of 
Francisco Partners in San Francisco, a 
technology private equity investment 
firm. He graduated magna cum laude 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
and received an M.B.A. from Stanford. 

He is a son of N. Grace Fuchs and Stu- 
art Fuchs of Highland Park, 111., and the 
late Fyrth Reckseit Fuchs. His mother is 
a medical practice administrator for an 
optometrist in Northbrook, 111. His fa- 
ther retired as an investment banker 
and venture capitalist, most recently as 
the chief executive of TheraMind 
Services in Vernon, 111., which provides 
a device-based treatment for depres- 
sion. 

The couple met in Boston in 2011 on 
the dating app OKCupid. 
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BEN ROBINSON 

Matthew Barge, 

Preston Bottomy 



A Law School Dropout Drops Back In 

Matthew Donald Barge and Thomas Preston Bottomy were married 
June 26 at the Manhattan Marriage Bureau. Angel L. Lopez, a staff 
member of the New York City Clerk’s office, officiated. On July 6, 
the couple will exchange vows and rings at a ceremony in Pont de 
Molins, Spain, that will be led by Andreas Sotiropoulos, a friend of the couple. 

Mr. Barge (left), 34, is a co-executive director of the Police Assessment Re- 
source Center, an organization in Manhattan and Los Angeles that in- 
dependently monitors law-enforcement agencies. He graduated summa cum 
laude from Georgetown and received a law degree from N.Y.U. 

He is the son of Barbara A. Barge and Corey D. Barge of West Linn, Ore. The 
groom’s father is the owner of two plastics manufacturers, Axiom Industries in 
Durham, Ore., and Griffith Polymers in Tualatin, Ore. His mother is an account- 
ant for her husband’s companies. 

Mr. Bottomy, 38, is known as Preston. He is the vice president and general 
manager for men’s wear in the e-commerce division of Walmart; his office is in 
Hoboken, N. J. He graduated summa cum laude from Princeton and received an 
M.B.A. and a law degree from Stanford. 

He is a son of Patricia Cowan Bottomy and Dr. Michael B. Bottomy of Nash- 
ville. The groom’s mother retired as the marketing director in Nashville for the 
Worth Collection, a women’s clothing company in New York. His father is a 
pathologist at St. Thomas Hospital in Nashville. 

The couple initially met when both began law school in fall 2004. Mr. Barge 
thinks that they may have had a brief conversation once, possibly at one of the 
Stanford gyms, but they concur that they knew each other only vaguely. 

And then Mr. Barge dropped out, before the first semester was over though 
too late to receive a tuition refund. It was surprising to those who remained, 
and rumors soon circulated. 

“I think there were two people who didn’t finish in our class,” Mr. Bottomy 
said. “It’s super-rare.” 

Mr. Barge said that he had gone straight to law school from college and was 
having second thoughts. “I was barely 21 and not sure that law school was for 
me, let alone not knowing what I wanted to do when I grew up,” he said. 

He had a series of jobs, including a long-term position with the organization 
that he now runs, and eventually decided that law school was right for him after 
all. In 2009, he began at N.Y.U., and the next year, at the birthday party of a 
friend, he recognized Mr. Bottomy. 

“I said something like: ‘I know you. You went to Stanford,’ ” he said. “But he 
didn’t recognize me. It didn’t click.” 

Mr. Barge, it must be said, had long, thick, curly hair when he was at Stan- 
ford, and it had made him stand out. 

“Now he looks completely different,” Mr. Bottomy said. 

The two found plenty to engage them immediately, with their grounding in 
common experience, and quickly found things to admire about each other too. 

“Preston is constantly enthusiastic about absolutely everything,” Mr. Barge 
said. “I tend to be a bit more reserved and more in my head, and think weighty 
things, do weighty things for a job, and talking with him and spending time with 
him, there’s something very magnetic.” 

Mr. Bottomy found that they both loved travel and adventure and dining and 
New York. 

“We can just sit down and talk about things forever,” he said. “And the way 
we travel: We don’t see the sights, we just sit at cafes and people-watch and 
ignore the churches that everyone else is going to see.” 

It seems, however, that while Mr. Barge had been a shadowy figure to Mr. 
Bottomy at Stanford, a mythology had developed around his mysterious depar- 
ture, helped in no small part by his abundant and memorable locks. 

Some time after the two had begun dating, Mr. Bottomy ran into a Stanford 
classmate, and when she learned that Mr. Bottomy was now seeing Mr. Barge, 
his former classmate said: “Oh my God! He’s the guy who dropped out of 
school to become a hair model!” 

NINA REYES 



Katherine Alvarado, 
Christopher Tavarez 


Katherine Carmen Alvarado and Chris- 
topher Tavarez were married July 1 at 
Our Lady of Mercy Church in the Bronx. 
The Rev. Jean-Paul Soler, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, performed the ceremony. 

Mrs. Tavarez, 27, works in the Bronx as 
a special education teacher and a coordi- 
nator for the Individualized Education 
Program of the New York City Education 
Department. She graduated from Fran- 
ciscan University of Steubenville in Ohio 
and received a master’s degree in teach- 
ing at Fordham. 

She is a daughter of Ana J. Olivares of 
the Bronx and Johnny S. Alvarado of 
Elmhurst, Queens. The bride’s father 
owns JP Quality Insulation Corporation, 
a construction company in Elmhurst that 
specializes in drywall work. 

Mr. Tavarez, 28, is a plumber at Delphi 
Plumbing in Brooklyn. He received an 
associate degree in labor studies from 
Empire State College at Manhattan. 

He is a son of Hipolita Tavarez and 
Amancio Tavarez of Corona, Queens. 
The groom’s father retired as a mainte- 
nance worker at LeFrak Housing in 
Queens. 

The couple met in January 2013 at a 
youth ministry conference in the Bronx. 


Cecily Craighill, 
William Davis 


Cecily Gardner Craighill and William 
John Davis Jr. were married July 1 at the 
Rosario Resort and Spa on Orcas Island, 
Wash. The Right Rev. Marc Handley An- 
drus, bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
California, officiated. 

Mrs. Craighill Davis, 47, is the director 
of alumni programs at Buckingham 
Browne & Nichols School, an independ- 
ent school in Cambridge, Mass. She 
graduated from Davidson College in Da- 
vidson, N.C., and received a master’s de- 
gree in liberal arts from St. John’s 
College in Annapolis, Md. 

She is the daughter of Mary Roberts 
Craighill and the Rev. Dr. Peyton G. 
Craighill of Lexington, Va. The bride’s fa- 
ther retired as a priest in Philadelphia 
with the Episcopal Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania; her mother retired as its director 
of lay ministries. 

Mr. Davis, 61, is a self-employed home- 
builder, woodworker and luthier in Box- 
ford, Mass. He graduated from the 
Northwest School of Instrument Design 
in Seattle. 

He is a son of William J. Davis Sr. of 
Portland, Ore., and the late Mary Joyce 
Buchanan Davis. The groom’s father re- 
tired as the vice president of Artistic 
Identification Systems, a company in 
Pompton Lakes, N.J., that designs and 
manufactures labels for clothing. 

The couple reconnected at a wedding 
in Seattle in October 2015, 33 years after 
first meeting at the wedding of the 
bride’s cousin and the groom’s brother- 
in-law in Boxford. 

The groom was a widower. 



PASQUALE DI STASIO 


Nashonme Johnson, 
Pasquale Di Stasio 


Nashonme Johnson and Pasquale Di Sta- 
sio are to be married July 2 aboard the 
Aqua Azul yacht departing from Pier 60 
North at Chelsea Piers in Manhattan. 
Francesca Manisco, a Universal Life 
minister, is to officiate. 

The bride, 33, will take her husband’s 
name. She is an assistant district attor- 
ney in Manhattan for the New York 
County district attorney’s office. She 
graduated from Stanford and received 
her law degree from Brooklyn Law 
School. 

She is a daughter of Golietha Johnson 
and Douglas Johnson of Fort Worth. 

Mr. Di Stasio, 43, is an actor who had 
roles in the 2016 short film “The Finger,” 
which was shown at the 2017 New York 
International Short Film Festival, as well 
as in the 2015 short film “Imaginapped,” 
which was shown at the 2015 San Diego 
International Kids Film Festival. He also 
owns a photography studio bearing his 
name, in Dumbo, Brooklyn. He graduat- 
ed from Fachhochschule in Mannheim, 
Germany, which is now known 
Mannheim University of Applied Sci- 
ences. 

He is the son of Maria Rosaria 
Costantino and Franco Antonio Di Stasio 
of Naples, Italy. 

The couple met in May 2012 on the 
street in TriBeCa. Their eyes met as Mr. 
Di Stasio was entering his building, after 
which he greeted Ms. Johnson with a 
“buongiorno” and a smile. 


Elizabeth Rosen, 
Russell Kornblith 


Elizabeth Claire Rosen, a daughter of 
Jane R. Rosen and Richard G. Rosen of 
Ridgewood, N.J., is to be married July 2 
to Russell Lasser Kornblith, a son of Car- 
ol S. Lasser and Gary J. Kornblith of 
Oberlin, Ohio. Rabbi Linda Motzkin, a 
cousin of the bride, is to officiate with her 
husband, Rabbi Jonathan Rubenstein, at 
India House, a private club in New York. 

The couple met at Harvard, from 
which each received a law degree, he 
cum laude. 

Ms. Rosen, 29, is a litigation associate 
in the New York office of Akin Gump 
Strauss Hauer & Feld. She graduated 
summa cum laude from Princeton, 
where she was a founder of Princeton 
University Ballet, a student-run classical 
ballet company. 

The bride’s father is the managing edi- 
tor of Newsday in Melville, N.Y. Her 
mother is a communications consultant 
in Ridgewood for nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Kornblith, 33, is a senior litigation 
counsel in the New York office of Sanford 
Heisler Sharp. He graduated magna cum 
laude from Amherst College. 

The groom’s parents are emeriti pro- 
fessors of history at Oberlin College. His 
mother retired as the director of the col- 
lege’s program in gender, sexuality and 
feminist studies. 


Neerja Gursahaney, 
Ting Gu 


Neerja Gursahaney and Ting Gu are to 
be married July 2 at Monteverde at Old- 
stone, a historic mansion in Cortlandt, 
N.Y. Elizabeth Phaire, an interfaith min- 
ister with the Celebrant Foundation and 
Institute, is to perform the ceremony. 

The couple met at N.Y.U., from which 
they graduated, the groom cum laude, 
and where the bride also received a mas- 
ter’s degree in accounting. 

Ms. Gursahaney, 28, is a tax manager 
at Paramount Group, a real estate invest- 
ment firm in New York. 

She is the daughter of Bhavna Gursa- 
haney and Rajendra Gursahaney of Dan- 
bury, Conn. The bride’s father is a senior 
director of engineering at PepsiCo in 
Purchase, N.Y. Her mother is a manager 
at Bridgewater Chocolate in Brookfield, 
Conn. 

Mr. Gu, 27, is a vice president at Welsh, 
Carson, Anderson & Stowe, a private eq- 
uity firm in New York that invests in 
health care and technology companies. 

He is the son of Yanfang Huang and 
Wenbin Gu of Sterling Heights, Mich. 
The groom’s mother is a laboratory man- 
ager at the Karmanos Cancer Institute in 
Detroit. His father is a mechanical engi- 
neer at General Motors in Pontiac, Mich. 


ONLINE: AFTER DIVORCE 

K The Unhitched column tells the story of a 
relationship from romance to marriage to 
divorce to life afterward. We are interested in 
couples of all ages and backgrounds. The 
column allows the former spouses to discuss 
how their lives have changed. Did the divorce 
represent a failure or a healthy restart? Was 
it bitter or amicable? Are there things that 
could have been done to save the marriage or 
make divorcing easier? If you and your ex 
are willing to be interviewed, please go to the 
online form: 
nytimes.com/weddings 


Andrea Goldberg, 
Jeremy Zaro 


Andrea Shelby Goldberg, the daughter 
of Risa Sheer Goldberg and Howard S. 
Goldberg of Short Hills, N.J., is to be 
married July 2 to Jeremy Benjamin 
Zaro, a son of Nancy Karns Zaro and Jo- 
seph B. Zaro of Greenwich, Conn. Rabbi 
liana Schwartzman is to officiate at 
Montage Deer Valley, a hotel in Park 
City, Utah. 

The bride, 29, will take her husband’s 
name. She is a senior operations man- 
ager in New York at R1 RCM, a health 
care consulting firm. She graduated 
magna cum laude from Vanderbilt. Her 
father is a managing director for stock 
research in the New York office of Jan- 
ney Montgomery Scott, a wealth man- 
agement company. Her mother is a 
summer-camp and teen-programs ad- 
viser for the Camp Experts, a service 
that helps families decide where to send 
their children for the summer. 

The groom, also 29, is a vice president 
for capital markets at Cavalry Portfolio 
Services, a company in Valhalla, N.Y., 
that buys and manages portfolios of con- 
sumer debt. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His father is the 
president of Zaro’s Bakery, a kosher 
chain in New York that was founded by 
the groom’s great-grandfather Joseph 
Zaro, who lived in the Bronx, and his 
sons. The groom’s mother is a wedding 
and life-cycle celebrant. 

The couple met in 2014 through the 
dating app Hinge. 


Jacquelyn Stanley, 
Heidi Allen 


Jacquelyn Leigh Stanley and Heidi Lynn 
Allen were married July 1 in Oswego, 
N.Y. Christopher W. Mitchell, a friend of 
the couple who was ordained by the 
American Marriage Ministries for this 
event, officiated at the president’s house 
at the State University of New York at 
Oswego. 

Ms. Stanley, 30, is a senior associate in 
the New York office of the law firm 
Wilmer Cutler Pickering Hale & Dorr. 
She graduated from Georgetown and re- 
ceived a law degree from George Wash- 
ington University. She is a daughter of 
Deborah Flemma Stanley and Michael J. 
Stanley of Oswego. Her father is a lawyer 
there. Her mother is the president of 
SUNY Oswego. 

Dr. Allen, 43, is an associate professor 
at the Columbia School of Social Work. 
She graduated from Boise State Univer- 
sity and received a doctorate in social 
work and social research from Portland 
State University. She is a daughter John 
L. Allen of King Hill, Idaho. Her father re- 
tired as the owner of Classic Trailers, a 
manufacturer of horse trailers that was 
in Wilder, Idaho. Dr. Allen is also a daugh- 
ter of Vicki L. Allen of Caldwell, Idaho. 

The couple met in 2014, when both 
were working in Washington. Dr. Allen 
was on a fellowship at the Department of 
Health and Human Services, and Ms. 
Stanley was an associate in Wilmer- 
Hale’s Washington office. 



AMY ANAIZ 


Brittany Haas 
Benjamin Finkle 


She Had a Veil, but Was in No Rush to Wed 

Brittany Haas and Benjamin Stephen Finkle are to be married July 
2 at the Inn at Erlowest in Lake George, N.Y. Cantor Shira Ginsburg 
is to officiate. 

The bride, who is 30 and will be taking her husband’s name, 
works in New York as an associate director of eyewear and e-commerce for 
Chanel. She is also the founder of Happily Ever Borrowed, a Manhattan com- 
pany that rents bridal accessories. She graduated from Cornell. 

She is a daughter of Janet M. Haas and Edward J. Haas of Nesconset, N.Y. 
The bride’s father, who is retired, was a senior account manager at Pall Medical, 
a company in Port Washington, N.Y., that manufactures surgical appliances. 

Her mother is an office manager at a private doctor’s office in Kings Park, N.Y. 

The groom, 29, is a manager of financial planning and analysis in New York 
for David Yurman, the American designer jewelry company. He graduated cum 
laude from Cornell. 

He is a son of Lisa A. Finkle and Bruce D. Finkle of Delmar, N.Y. His father is 
the president of the Wustefeld Candy Company in Green Island, N.Y. 

Ms. Haas and Mr. Finkle were introduced in February 2013 through the dat- 
ing app Coffee Meets Bagel. Coincidentally, their profile photos were each taken 
on Machu Picchu, the Incan city in Peru. 

“I knew she had to be someone who was adventurous, someone who liked to 
travel as much as I do,” Mr. Finkle said, 

They met over drinks a week later at a cocktail bar in Manhattan, where they 
both lived, and realized they had graduated from Cornell two years apart. 

“He was very sweet,” Ms. Haas said, “and he had a great sense of humor.” 

Two weeks later, Mr. Finkle picked up Ms. Haas at her Chelsea apartment, 
and before entering received the obligatory warning that what he was about to 
see — bridal magazines and veils strewn everywhere — was her work and by 
no means an indication that she was in a rush to get married. 

“It was a pretty intimidating sight,” Mr. Finkle said, laughing. “If I had 
walked into her apartment and seen that stuff without an advanced warning, I 
would have been terrified.” 

Six months later, however, it was Ms. Haas who became wary when Mr. Fin- 
kle began talking about getting more serious. “I knew that this was the girl I 
wanted to be with,” he said. 

Ms. Haas, who knew “he was the perfect man” for her, was not yet ready. She 
broke off the relationship shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Finkle was beyond disappointed. “It’s never a good feeling when you 
think you’re in a good place as far as a relationship goes and someone doesn’t 
see eye-to-eye with you on it,” he said. “But I totally understood where she was 
coming from.” 

Three months later, he had trouble understanding just where she was going 
when she began making nice comments and liking photos on his Facebook 
page. 

He called her. “Do you want to get together and talk?” he recalled asking her. 

She accepted his invitation and told him that she had made a mistake in 
breaking up with him, and that every guy she dated since had not come close to 
measuring up to him. 

By June 2014, they were dating steadily again, and in July 2015, they moved 
into a Brooklyn apartment together. 

In November 2016, Ms. Haas returned from a business trip and was greeted 
by her doorman with a bouquet of roses and a note from Mr. Finkle that read, “I 
can’t wait to see you tonight.” 

She went up to her apartment and found more roses, with yet another note 
directing her to go up to the building’s rooftop garden. 

She found a trail of rose petals that led to Mr. Finkle, who, on bended knee 
with ring in one hand and a bottle of Champagne in the other, proposed. 

VINCENT M. MALLOZZI 
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Francesca Ernst, 
Murad Khan 


Francesca Arnel Ernst and Murad Khan 
are to be married on July 2 in North Gar- 
den, Va. Michael Signer, the mayor of 
Charlottesville, Va., is to officiate at the 
Pippin Hill Farm and Vineyards. 

The bride, 31, will take her husband’s 
name. She is the director for marketing 
at the Clinton Foundation in New York. 
She graduated from the University of 
Virginia and received a master’s degree 
in communications from American Uni- 
versity. 

She is a daughter of Ellen G. Bigelow of 
Las Vegas and the late K. Lee Ernst. Her 
father was an architect in Vienna, Va. 
Her mother is a strategic sourcing man- 
ager in Las Vegas for MGM Resorts. 

Mr. Khan, 35, is a partner in Khan 
Johnson, a law firm in Washington, and 
is also a consultant on business strategy. 
He graduated and received a law degree 
from American University. His previous 
marriage ended in divorce. 

He is the son of Dr. Kishwar Khan and 
Zia Q. Khan of Campbell Hall, N.Y. The 
groom’s mother is a pediatrician in Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N.Y. His father is the 
president of Tri County Development 
and Construction, a residential and com- 
mercial real estate company in Goshen, 
N.Y. 

The couple met in 2010 when they 
worked for the American Federation of 
Teachers in Washington. 


Bryan Walsh, 
Matthew Holland 


Bryan Douglas Walsh and Matthew Fer- 
guson Holland were married June 30 in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Jeanna Mc- 
Cranels, a Florida notary public, officiat- 
ed at the Harriet Himmel Theater. 

Mr. Walsh, 49, is the gallery director 
for DTR Modern Galleries in Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

He is a son of and Linda D. Dardeen of 
West Palm Beach and the late Donald E. 
Walsh. 

Mr. Holland, 45, is the general man- 
ager of the Palm Beach location of the Es- 
cada clothing company. 

He is the son of Margaret A. Holland of 
West Palm Beach and the late Michael P. 
Holland. 

The couple met in Palm Beach in 1997 
when Mr. Walsh was shopping at the 
store where Mr. Holland was the assist- 
ant manager, though they did not begin 
dating until three years later. 


Patricia Beck, 
Evan Holloway 


Patricia Diane Beck and Evan David 
Holloway were married July 1 at the New 
York Botanical Garden in the Bronx. 
James Brown, a colleague of the groom 
who was ordained through American 
Marriage Ministries for the occasion, of- 
ficiated. 

Mrs. Holloway, 28, is an associate at 
JPMorgan Chase in Manhattan. She 
graduated from N.Y.U. and received a 
law degree from Fordham. 

She is the daughter of Bonnie M. Rob- 
inson and Joseph G. Beck of Larchmont, 
N.Y. Her father is the managing director 
and a head of health care finance in the 
Manhattan office of Raymond James Fi- 
nancial, the investment firm. Her mother 
retired as a lawyer at LeBoeuf, Lamb, 
Greene & MacRae in Manhattan. 

Mr. Holloway, 31, is a doctoral student 
in clinical forensic psychology and a dis- 
tinguished research fellow at Fordham. 
He graduated from Indiana University 
and received a master’s degree in clinical 
psychology from Fordham. 

He is a son of Monica Eisenhower of 
Indianapolis. His mother teaches Eng- 
lish as a second language there. 

The couple were introduced by mutual 
friends at a bar in the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan in August 2013, a week before 
they were to begin their studies at Ford- 
ham. 


ABOUT WEDDINGS 

The Times’s reports on weddings and cele- 
brations remain available all week on the 
web at nytimes.com/weddings. 

These reports are based on information 
from the couples or their families, as verified 
by the Styles staff. This section went to press 
on Friday, and the families were asked to 
notify The Times at (212) 556-1828 if any 
last-minute change required a correction in 
Section 1. 

To submit an announcement for considera- 
tion, go to the website and follow the posted 
instructions. Information can also be ob- 
tained by phone from (212) 556-7325. If 
necessary, you may fax the details to 
(212) 556-7689. 


Vows 


WEDDINGS 


Eliese Lissner, 
Derek Callahan 


Eliese Anne Urbach Lissner, the daugh- 
ter of Barbara H. Urbach Lissner and Mi- 
chael D. Lissner of Cresskill, N. J., is to be 
married July 2 to Derek Spencer Calla- 
han, the son of Daryl Heller Callahan of 
Yardley, Pa., and Brian K. Callahan of 
Hasbrouck Heights, N.J. Rabbi David- 
Seth Kirshner is to lead the ceremony at 
Tappan Hill Mansion in Tarrytown, N.Y. 

The bride, 28, who is to take the sur- 
name Lissner-Callahan, is the director of 
missions and an associate director of 
leadership at the Anti-Defamation 
League in New York. She develops inter- 
national travel programs to engage lay 
leadership, and recently coordinated the 
league’s mission to Rome, where she met 
Pope Francis. 

She graduated from Drew University 
and received a master’s degree in inte- 
grated marketing from N.Y.U. 

The bride’s parents are partners in a 
law firm bearing their names in New 
York. Her father is the chairman of the 
board of the Blue Card in New York, 
which offers financial assistance to Holo- 
caust survivors. 

The groom, 30, is a news producer in 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., for CNBC’s “Mad 
Money,” a financial investment program 
hosted by Jim Cramer, and is pursuing 
an M.B.A. through Syracuse. He gradu- 
ated from Ithaca College. 

The groom’s mother, a registered 
nurse, works in Princeton, N. J., as a clini- 
cal care manager at Aetna Better Health 
of New Jersey, the Medicaid division of 
Aetna. His father, who is retired, worked 
in Basking Ridge, N.J., as a market re- 
search manager at AT&T. 

The couple met in winter 2014 on 
JSwipe. 



Chavie Wexelberg-Clouser, 
Scott Lescher 


Adina Chava Wexelberg-Clouser and 
Scott Harris Lescher are to be married 
July 2 in Brooklyn. Rabbi Ariel Russo is 
to officiate at 26 Bridge Street, an event 
space. 

The bride, 31, who is known as Chavie, 
is the director of community fund-raising 
in Manhattan at the nonprofit organiza- 
tion Smile Train. She graduated from Co- 
lumbia and the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in a joint degree program and re- 
ceived her master’s in nonprofit man- 
agement from the New School. 

She is a daughter of Sheyna H. Wexel- 
berg-Clouser and Tom B. Wexelberg- 
Clouser of Oak Park, Mich. 

The groom, 35, is the director in Man- 
hattan of Amazon.com’s North America 
Prime Now operations. He graduated 
cum laude from Princeton and received 
an M.B.A. from M.I.T. 

He is the son of Ellen B. Lescher and 
Mark E. Lescher of Simsbury, Conn. 

The couple met online in February 
2015. 


Travis Braha, 
Daniel Wismer 


Travis Ian Braha and Daniel Heighes 
Wismer are to be married July 2 at their 
country house in Sharon, Conn. Omar 
Gonzalez-Pagan, a friend of the couple 
and a lawyer at Lambda Legal, who be- 
came a Universal Life minister for the oc- 
casion, is to officiate. 

Mr. Braha, 35, who will be taking the 
surname Wismer, works in New York as 
an estate manager for Peter G. Peterson 
and his wife, Joan Ganz Cooney. Mr. Pe- 
terson is the chairman of a foundation 
bearing his name, and the former chair- 
man of the Blackstone Group and Ms. 
Cooney is a founder of Sesame Work- 
shop. Mr. Braha graduated magna cum 
laude from Gettysburg College. 

He is the son of Nancy Rowe Braha of 
Haverford, Pa. His mother is a program 
director of the Delaware County division 
at Easter Seals of Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania in Media, Pa. 

Mr. Wismer, 46, an architect, is a prin- 
cipal of Dufner Heighes, an architecture 
and interior design practice in New York. 
He graduated from the University of 
Michigan, and received a master’s de- 
gree in architecture from Columbia. 

He is a son of Doris C. Wismer of Clio, 
Mich., and the late Harley H. Wismer. 
His father retired as an operator in the 
metal fabrication department at the 
Buick factory of General Motors in Flint, 
Mich. 

The couple met online in 2010, and 
three days later had their first date at 
Txikito, a Basque restaurant in Chelsea. 


Books of The Times: 
Monday through Friday, 
The New York Times 
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Samantha Sussman, 
Ryan Iwamoto 


Samantha Jo Sussman and Ryan Yuji 
Iwamoto were married July 1 in Santa 
Monica, Calif. Rabbi Heather Miller offi- 
ciated at the Hotel Casa del Mar. 

The bride, 34, is a speech language pa- 
thologist for the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. She graduated from 
Washington University in St. Louis and 
received her master’s in communication 
disorders from Emerson College. 

She is a daughter of Vicki L. Sussman 
and Andrew J. Sussman of San Diego. 
Her father is a lawyer there. Her mother 
retired as a special-education preschool 
teacher and works in San Diego as an 
early-education specialist. 

The groom, 35, is an owner and a 
founder of 24Hr HomeCare, a company 
in El Segundo, Calif., that provides in- 
home professional caregivers for the 
elderly and children with developmental 
disabilities. He is on the board of the 
American Red Cross in Santa Monica. He 
graduated from the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

He is a son of Joy Iwamoto and Henry 
Iwamoto, who live and worked in Los An- 
geles. His mother retired as a high school 
teacher; his father as a pharmacist. 

The couple met in September 2015 on 
the dating app Bumble. 


Chrysovalantis Kefalas, 
Thomas Pavlick 


Chrysovalantis Panagiotis Kefalas and 
Thomas Robert Pavlick were married 
July 1 at the Sagamore Pendry Baltimore 
hotel. Bob Madigan, a friend of the cou- 
ple who was appointed a deputy commis- 
sioner of civil marriages by the City of 
Baltimore for the ceremony, officiated. 

Mr. Kefalas, 37, is a vice president for 
executive communications at the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, an 
advocacy group based in Washington. 
He graduated from Loyola University 
Maryland and received a law degree 
from the University of Baltimore. 

He is a son of Nora M. Kefalas and Mi- 
chael P. Kefalas of Baltimore. Mr. Ke- 
falas’s father is a manager at Costas Inn, 
a seafood restaurant in Baltimore. 

Mr. Pavlick, 31, is the host of “The 
Tommy Show,” a weekly talk show on 
CBS Radio’s 94.7 Fresh FM in Bethesda, 
Md., and a special-projects reporter for 
WUSA 9, a television station in Washing- 
ton. He graduated from Luzerne County 
Community College. 

He is a son of Coleen J. Pavlick and 
Thomas E. Pavlick of Mechanicsville, 
Md. Mr. Pavlick’s mother works with 
adults with disabilities at the Center for 
Life Enrichment, a social services orga- 
nization in Hollywood, Md. His father is a 
digital video coordinator for the Metro 
Transit Police Department in Washing- 
ton. 

The couple were introduced through 
mutual friends in July 2013 at Lauriol 
Plaza, a restaurant in Washington. 



KELLY CARTER 


Jessica Margolis, 
Maura Kennedy 


Jessica Simone Margolis and Maura 
Brigid Kennedy were married July 1 at 
the Cira Centre Atrium in Philadelphia. 
Rabbi Sandra Miller officiated. 

Ms. Margolis (left), 34, is a nurse anes- 
thetist for the University of Pittsburgh 
Medical Center. She graduated from 
Binghamton University with a bache- 
lor’s degree in anthropology, and earned 
another bachelor’s, in nursing, from the 
University of Pittsburgh. She also re- 
ceived a master's degree in nurse anes- 
thesia from the University of New Eng- 
land in Portland, Me. 

She is the daughter of Lila S. Margolis 
and Gerald Margolis of Penn Valley, Pa. 
Her father retired as the deputy director 
of the Penn Museum in Philadelphia. Her 
mother retired as a coordinator for 
Meals on Wheels there. 

Ms. Kennedy, 35, is the director of the 
department of permits, licenses and in- 
spections for the City of Pittsburgh. She 
graduated from Cornell. 

She is a daughter of Patricia C. Ken- 
nedy and Dermot F. Kennedy of Rich- 
boro, Pa. Her father is a tax lawyer there 
and a former chairman of the Pennsylva- 
nia Board of Law Examiners. Her 
mother retired as a kindergarten teacher 
at Newtown Friends School in Newtown, 
Pa., and is now the president and founder 
of the Philadelphia Diaper Bank, a non- 
profit organization that provides diapers 
to families in need. 

The couple met online in fall 2014. 



Julie Bogen, 
Jacob Wyse 


A Kissing Rule, Finally Broken 

Julie Anna Bogen and Ensign Jacob Mickey Wyse of the United 
States Navy were married July 1. The Rev. Robert F. Tucker per- 
formed the ceremony at the Roman Catholic Church of St. Anthony 
of Padua in Litchfield, Conn., where he is the pastor. 

Ms. Bogen, 25, works in Washington as a social media manager for Vox.com, 
a news and opinion website of Vox Media. She graduated from Wheaton College 
in Norton, Mass. She is a daughter of Janice M. Bogen of Ponte Vedra, Fla., and 
Peter D. Bogen of West Simsbury, Conn. The bride’s father is an assistant prin- 
cipal at Har-Bur Middle School in Burlington, Conn. 

Ensign Wyse, 25, is studying for a medical degree at the Uniformed Services 
University of the Health Sciences in Bethesda, Md. He graduated from Middle- 
bury College. He is a son of Cathleen H. Wyse and Dr. Mickey J. Wyse of Litch- 
field. The groom’s mother is a parish secretary at St. Anthony of Padua. His 
father is the medical director for the urgent care clinics of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
which is in Waterbury, Conn., and for which he is also an emergency physician. 

The couple met when they were 9 years old and in the same homeroom; they 
began dating as 14-year-olds. 

The bride remembers that when she first met Mr. Wyse, she thought to her- 
self: “ ‘I will either love him or hate him.’ I remember feeling strongly about him 
one way or the other, and I couldn’t figure out which one it was.” 

As the two grew older, the confusion persisted. In middle school, he dated a 
friend of Ms. Bogen’s and, she remembers, “She had to force us to be nice to 
each other.” 

But then her friend moved to Minnesota, and Ms. Bogen began to see things 
in him that attracted her. He was unapologetically smart and wasn’t like the 
other students, who were starting to focus on being popular and good at sports, 
she remembered. 

The groom said that he thought it was just growing up a bit that brought 
them together. “Not being fourth graders anymore,” he said. “She’s smart and 
motivated and nice and funny and cute. I really enjoyed spending time with 
her.” 

In eighth grade, they were on a field trip, and she asked him out but told him 
that he could not kiss her until Friday, since they wouldn’t be seeing each other 
over the weekend. (“At that time, it was mostly a during-school and after- 
school-activities and AOL-instant-messenger kind of relationship,” he ex- 
plained.) 

When the day came, and the bus approached the stop where she was to get 
off, “We kind of awkwardly kissed. Awkwardly missed.” 

Describing the moment in an email, the bride wrote: “Very embarrassing, 
but sweet as a memory. I have no idea why I would have made up such an 
arbitrary rule, but I guess it did create something to look forward to.” 

NINA REYES 
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Beatrice Franklin, 
Kevin Mead 


Beatrice Catherine Elizabeth Franklin 
and Kevin Bowmar Mead were married 
July 1 at the Liberty Warehouse, an event 
space in Brooklyn, by Judge Jesse M. 
Furman, of Federal District Court in the 
Southern District of New York in Man- 
hattan, for whom the bride served as a 
law clerk. 

The couple met at Columbia, from 
which each received a law degree. Both 
are now law clerks to federal appeals 
court judges on the Second Circuit, she 
for Judge Susan L. Carney, whose cham- 
bers are in New Haven, and he for Judge 
Dennis Jacobs, who is in Manhattan. 

Ms. Franklin, 29, will become a law 
clerk for Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg of 
the Supreme Court this month. Ms. 
Franklin graduated magna cum laude 
from Harvard. 

The bride is a daughter of Carmela Vir- 
cillo Franklin and the Right Rev. R. 
William Franklin of Manhattan and Buf- 
falo. The bride’s father is the bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Western New 
York, which has its seat in Buffalo. The 
bride’s mother is a professor of classics 
and Medieval Latin at Columbia and is a 
director of the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion, which is in Manhattan and supports 
study and appreciation of European art 
and architecture. 

Mr. Mead, 27, is to begin as a litigation 
associate in the Washington office of 
Cooley, a law firm, in September. He 
graduated with distinction from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

The groom is a son of Lauren Gross- 
man Mead and Chris Mead of Bethesda, 
Md. The groom’s father is a partner in 
London & Mead, a Washington law firm, 
and is the author of “Champion: Joe Lou- 
is, Black Hero in White America.” The 
groom’s parents are the founders of Scot- 
land Storm Community Development, 
an organization in Potomac, Md., that 
provides free after-school academics 
and sports programs for children from 
impoverished communities. 


Kika Gilbert, 
Nina Dine 


Kika Leigh Gilbert and Nina Rose Dine 
were married July 1 in Walla Walla, 
Wash. Jim Dine, the grandfather of Ms. 
Dine who became a Universal Life min- 
ister for the event, officiated at his pri- 
vate residence there. 

Ms. Gilbert, 31, is a product manager in 
New York for DoSomething.org, a non- 
profit organization that encourages 
young people to help bring about social 
change. She graduated from Smith 
College in Northampton, Mass. 

She is a daughter of Annie E. Gilbert 
and Bill S. Gilbert of London. Ms. 
Gilbert’s father, who retired as a manag- 
ing director in London for JP Morgan 
Chase, now owns Genoa, a finance tech- 
nology company there. Her mother is the 
chief operating officer of Genoa. 

Ms. Dine, 28, is an artist and freelance 
printer for Pace Paper, a papermaking 
studio in Brooklyn. She graduated from 
the College of Wooster in Wooster, Ohio, 
before completing the professional print- 
er training program at the Tamarind In- 
stitute in Albuquerque. 

She is a daughter of Victoria J. 
Swensen of Townsend, Vt., and Matt 
Dine of Leonia, N.J. Her father is the 
principal oboist in Manhattan for the 
American Ballet Theater and the Or- 
pheus Chamber Orchestra. Her mother 
is a registered nurse in Brattleboro, Vt., 
for the Brattleboro Retreat Center, a re- 
habilitation center. 

Ms. Dine is also a stepdaughter of Deb- 
ra Dine and Joseph Swensen. Her stepfa- 
ther is a conductor and violinist with the 
Scottish Chamber Orchestra, which is 
based in Glasgow. Her stepmother is a 
violist with the permanent orchestra of 
“Phantom of the Opera” in Manhattan. 

The couple were first introduced 
through Emily Dine, Ms. Dine’s sister, in 
Berlin in May 2014, and reconnected in 
January 2015 through a mutual friend in 
Manhattan. 


CORRECTION 

An article last Sunday about the wedding of 
Addison Schultz and Tal Hirshberg mis- 
stated the relationship of the bride’s father, 
Howard D. Schultz, to the coffee company 
Starbucks. Mr. Schultz has been the compa- 
ny’s longtime leader and is now its execu- 
tive chairman, but was not its founder. 
Gordon Bowker, Jerry Baldwin, and Zev 
Siegl founded Starbucks in 1971. 


Photograph by Andrea Frazzetta/ Institute for The NewYorkTimes. 
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Bring back our public pools. 

You can’t participate 
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Can you turn 40 in hip-hop? 
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The Supreme Court enters 
the Gorsuch years. 
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BRAULIO AMADO 


What Cookies and Meth Have in Common 


We created the perfect environment 
for drug and food addiction. 


4 S a psychiatrist, I have yet to meet a patient who en- 
/\ joys being addicted to drugs or compulsively 
/ \ overeating. 

-4. ^ Why would anyone continue to use recreational 

drugs despite the medical consequences and social con- 
demnation? What makes someone eat more and more in 


the face of poor health? 

One answer is that modern humans have designed the 
perfect environment to create both of these addictions. 

No one will be shocked to learn that stress makes people 
more likely to search for solace in drugs or food (it’s called 
“comfort food” for a reason). Yet the myth has persisted 
that addiction is either a moral failure or a hard-wired be- 
havior — that addicts are either completely in command or 
literally out of their minds. Now we have a body of research 
that makes the connection between stress and addiction 
definitive. More surprising, it shows that we can change 


the path to addiction by changing our environment. 

Neuroscientists have found that food and recreational 
drugs have a common target in the “reward circuit” of the 
brain, and that the brains of humans and other animals who 
are stressed undergo biological changes that can make 
them more susceptible to addiction. 

Consider the opioid epidemic. Last month, this newspa- 
per estimated that more than 59,000 Americans had died of 
drug overdoses in 2016, which represents the largest year- 
over-year increase ever recorded. The Princeton econo- 
Continued on Page 4 


BY RICHARD A. 
FRIEDMAN 

A professor of clinical 
psychiatry at Weill 
Cornell Medical 
College and a 
contributing opinion 
writer. 
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The Constitution, by Hand 


OPINION 

BY MORGAN 
O’HARA 

An artist whose 
work is in the 
permanent 
collections of the 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
and the National 
Gallery. 


I n January, as the inauguration of 
Donald Trump neared, I felt the need 
to protest. As a concerned artist, I 
had marched many times, but this 
moment seemed to call for something 
else. I wanted to stay clear of the cam- 
paign’s toxic excesses, and take action si- 
lently. 

On Jan. 5 I woke up with the idea of 
copying the Constitution by hand. While I 
often hand-copy texts as part of my art 
practice, I hadn’t thought much about the 
Constitution before. I only knew I wanted 


to do it, and to do it with others in a public 
space. 

I love the openness and beauty of the 
Rose Main Reading Room at the New 
York Public Library. On Inauguration 
Day I went to the library with a small 
suitcase of pens, a few Sharpies, papers 
and copies of the Constitution. I brought 
old notebooks, half-used drawing pads 
and loose sheets to share with anyone 
who might show up. I began writing. 

Soon, others joined me: a friend, then 
another friend, then people I didn’t know 


at all who saw the work in progress. That 
first session drew eight or nine people, 
writing carefully, studying, reflecting on 
the document intended to protect our ba- 
sic rights. We have held sessions every 
month since, with different people each 
time, and I will continue. 

Hand copying a document can produce 
an intimate connection to the text and its 
meaning. The writers may discover 
things about this document that they 
never knew, a passage that challenges or 
moves them. They may even leave with a 


deeper connection to the founders and 
the country, or even a sense of encour- 
agement. 

I began this project motivated by 
psychological necessity. I now see it as a 
social art practice. My hope is that it will 
become a movement of sorts, with ses- 
sions throughout the country. It is impor- 
tant for us to become more intensely 
aware of our rights as citizens of the 
United States, so that as the current gov- 
ernment tries to take them away, we will 
see what is happening in time to act. 




Linda Stillman 

I was still in shock over the election and 
the inauguration of Donald Trump. I had 
been searching for ways to channel my 
varied emotions: disappointment, grief 
and dread, among others. Sitting with 
Morgan copying the Preamble to the 
Constitution, I felt in touch with the core 
values of our country and was able to shut 
out the noise of the Trump presidency. I 
was especially struck by the phrase 
“insure domestic tranquility.” For the first 
time I was able to feel more tranquil about 
the state of affairs by reaffirming the core 
values of our country through handwriting 
them. 
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Kathleen Judge 

Writing each word out by hand allowed me 
to start to truly understand the document. 
Article 1 was disturbing to read — phrases 
like “free persons,” “those bound to 
service,” “excluding Indians” and “three 
fifths”— and, of course, the fact that 
women had no voice in this document. 
This is the reality of an ugly part of our 
country’s history. I will continue to copy 
the document on my own. 
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Michelangelo Jiseok Gherardi 

At first it may seem like time has slowed 
down and you might have to stay for 
hours just to finish copying the 
Constitution, but over time, as you are 
reading it, you realize you probably 
learned most of the Constitution 
because you wrote it down. Even if you 
have not finished writing it you should 
know it well. 
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Lisa Bias 

Several hours into handwriting the 
amendments to the Constitution, I had yet 
to reach the 19th Amendment, ensuring 
women’s suffrage rights. The first 10 
amendments were ratified in 1789; the 
19th, in 1920. In 2017, it is painful to 
realize that the majority of elected officials 
at the higher branches of government are 
still men. 
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Where Commute Is a Four-Letter Word 


H IERONYMUS BOSCH painted a torture 
chamber where mutant beasts snacked on hu- 
man flesh. Dante conjured fire, ice and a devil 
with three faces. If either man lived in New 
York City today, he’d know better. Hell is the subway at 
rush hour. 

Or Penn Station almost anytime. If you’re really 
cursed, the subway disgorges you there, into a consti- 
pated labyrinth where all beauty, civility and dreams of 
punctuality go to die. It’s the designated site of the 
“summer of hell,” to begin on July 10, when several 
tracks shut down for repair and New Jersey Transit and 
Amtrak won’t be able to live up to their current standard 
of wretchedness. I can’t for the life of me imagine what 
worse looks like. Will conductors line us up behind the 
cabooses and have us push our trains to their destina- 
tions? 

I’m losing faith in New York. I’m losing patience. Last 
week we got an especially vivid reminder of what an 
overwhelmed, creaky menace the city’s infrastructure 
has become: Two cars on an A train in Upper Manhattan 
derailed, injuring about three dozen people. 

Gov. Andrew Cuomo subsequently declared a state of 
emergency for the subway system, pledged $1 billion for 
improvements and demanded a detailed action plan. I 
have just one question. What took him so long? Actually, 
I have another. How much of his sudden zest reflects a 
possible presidential bid and the need to pretty up an 
ugly blot on his record? 

But it’s not just the subway. On so many days in so 
many ways, I see evidence of a city in the grip of a com- 
munal panic attack. 

True story: Some weeks ago, I emerged, downtrod- 
den, from my latest debasement on the subway to en- 
counter a traffic jam near the street where I live. Point- 
lessly and obnoxiously, a driver in one car honked and 
honked at the cars ahead. This prompted a passing pe- 


What’s next? Will conductors make us 
line up behind the cabooses and push? 

destrian to screech at him to stop. Then someone else 
began to scream at her for adding to the din. And you 
wonder why more people are wearing bulky head- 
phones over their ears. 

Yeah, yeah, I know : No one’s making us live here. And 
New York isn’t America. It’s a one-off. 

But is that really so? Right now the Big Muddle — I’m 
sorry, Apple — strikes me as a proxy for the country and 
a cautionary tale. 

It’s certainly where our refusal to confront an aging, 
inadequate infrastructure has come to such a debilitat- 
ing head. I know that Cuomo is finally upgrading La 
Guardia Airport, but that won’t change how torturous it 
is to travel from Kennedy Airport into Manhattan, an 
odyssey that can take longer than the flight itself. 

I know that the Second Avenue subway extension just 
opened, but it’s doing little to relieve congestion in other 
parts of the system. Sometime soon the L train between 
Brooklyn and Manhattan will go dark for 15 months for 
repairs. That’s going to be . . . interesting. 

And take a gander at the skylines of Downtown 
Brooklyn and Long Island City. They rise and rise, creat- 
ing more homes for more people whom the subway can 
hardly accommodate. Not all of these newcomers are 
going to ride Citi Bikes to work. 

Popularity-wise, American cities are thriving. 
Millennial want to live in them. So do many retirees. 
But New York raises the question of how prepared these 
ever-denser hubs are. It’s dirtier than it should be. 
Smellier, too, especially in July and August. Its schools 
struggle. Even its jails are broken, as the plan to close 
Rikers Island affirms. 

Many of us New Yorkers feared that one of our big- 
gest headaches this year would be frequent, disruptive 
visits from President Trump, but he has chosen to go 
elsewhere on weekends. Maybe that should tell us 
something. 

Less affluent New Yorkers can’t find housing and are 
being shoved ever farther from the heart of the city. 
More affluent New Yorkers find ourselves hemorrhag- 
ing money on goods and services with laughably inflat- 
ed prices. 

Someone recently recommended that I try a new 
restaurant with a menu inspired by the cooking of the 
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chef’s grandmother in Italy. Oh, good, I thought. A hom- 
ey, accessible place. 

Then I looked at the menu online. Just two of the 
appetizers were under $20. Most of the entrees were 
well north of $30. This is what Manhattan, circa 2017, 
does to an aproned matriarch from the old country. It 
turns her into a $36 fillet of black cod with a hazelnut 
salsa verde. 

It’s not the restaurant’s fault. Manhattan rents are sa- 
distic, and many talented chefs have fled for other cities 
where they can afford to test their ideas and strut their 
stuff. 

4 S with restaurants, shops : A recent article in The 

/\ Times by Steven Kurutz described how the 
/ \ glossy clothing retailers that displaced hum- 
X \.bler shops on Bleecker Street in the West Vil- 
lage were subsequently priced out of the market them- 
selves. Bleecker is now “a luxury blightscape” of shut- 
tered storefronts, Kurutz wrote. 

So New York is too high-end for even the high end? 
Talk about the end of days. 

As the subways lurch, belch, teeter and break down, 
the number of black Escalades with tinted windows 
seems to multiply. They’re symbols of just how refined 
the microclimates of privilege have become in a country 
with gross inequalities of wealth. 

New York embodies that and more, including a pass- 


the-buck, kick-the-can approach to governance that 
mirrors our national dysfunction. Mayor Bill de Blasio 
and Cuomo feud nastily about who’s responsible for the 
transportation nightmare. Cuomo seizes credit and de- 
flects blame in accordance with his vanity and ambi- 
tions. 

In truth the blame lies with a long line of politicians, 
who tend to want instant results that they can crow 
about and to avoid painful investments — infrastruc- 
ture, for example — that won’t bear fruit before the re- 
election campaign. 

They should have modernized the subway’s signal 
system years ago. They should have granted Mike 
Bloomberg, the former mayor, his wish for congestion 
pricing in Manhattan’s center — it would have helped 
with traffic flow. They should institute such a program 
now, along with more cameras to nab drivers who stray 
into, and clog, bus lanes. Smoother bus service could 
take some stress off the subway. 

And what stress there is. The summer of hell follows a 
spring of hell and won’t forestall an autumn of hell, be- 
cause Penn Station is infernal apart from repairs, and 
whatever subway-improvement scheme gets put into 
motion now won’t usher us into paradise anytime soon. 

Our leaders, along with the rest of us, have been hem- 
ming, hawing, coasting and quarreling, and here we are, 
immobile and enraged. I mean New York. I also mean 
America. 


Save the First Amendment From Trolls 


From Page 1 

might be, I felt safe knowing that we 
could always go back to the text. The 
Constitution was on my side. 

But that was when I thought facts had 
power, when what we think of as the 
truth was based more on observable re- 
ality and less on the incantations of para- 
noid uncles who would rather die of pre- 
ventable diseases than let America’s first 
black president leave an intact legacy. 
When the “free speech” canard started 
nibbling away at me, around 2012 or so, it 
seemed as goofy as the idea of Donald 
Trump becoming president. Oops. 

Since then, the anti-free-speech 
charge, applied broadly to cultural criti- 
cism and especially to feminist dis- 
course, has proliferated. It is nurtured 
largely by men on the internet who used 
to nurse their grievances alone, in dis- 
parate, insular communities around the 
web — men’s rights forums, video game 
blogs. Gradually, these communities 
have drifted together into one great ag- 
grieved, misogynist gyre and bonded 
over a common interest: pretending to 
care about freedom of speech so they can 
feel self-righteous while harassing mar- 
ginalized people for having opinions. 

At the online video conference VidCon 
a couple of weeks ago, the feminist cul- 
tural critic Anita Sarkeesian took the 
stage for a panel on women’s experi- 
ences online, only to find the first two 
rows of seats stacked with her online 
harassers, leering up at her, filming her 
on their phones. 

Ms. Sarkeesian has been relentlessly 
stalked, abused and threatened since 
2012, when she started a Kickstarter 
campaign to fund a series of YouTube 
videos critiquing the representation of 
women in video games. 

In retaliation, men have threatened to 
rape and murder her, dug up and dissem- 
inated her personal contact information, 
called in mass shooting threats to her 
public events and turned their obsession 
with shutting her up into a competitive 
sport. All of this, they insist, is in defense 
of freedom of speech, to which Ms. Sar- 
keesian, with her precise, rigorously ar- 
gued opinions about the relative loin- 


cloth sizes of male and female video 
game avatars, somehow poses a threat. 

It is not an enviable position to be in. 

“There are women who have said to 
me, or to people in my circles, that they 
don’t want to be me,” Ms. Sarkeesian told 
me. “They don’t want what happened to 
me to happen to them, and so they keep 
their head down and they stay quiet.” Ab- 
sence is invisible. We don’t even know 
who has been lost — how many were 
scared away before they even started. 
What about their speech? 

Refusing to quit, as Ms. Sarkeesian 
has, yields often invisible professional 
consequences as well. “Our videos on 
YouTube don’t get promoted and sup- 
ported in their algorithms the same way 

When defending a right 
actually destroys it. 

that hate videos about us do, because we 
can’t have comments open,” she said. 
“That punishes us.” 

You can find disingenuous rhetoric 
about protecting free speech in the engine 
room of pretty much every digital-age cul- 
ture war. The refrain has become so ubiq- 
uitous that it’s earned its own sarcastic ho- 
mophone in progressive circles: “freeze 
peach!” Nothing is more important than 
the First Amendment, the internet men 
say, provided you interpret the First 
Amendment exactly the same way they 
do : as a magic spell that means no one you 
don’t like is allowed to criticize you. 

The law does not share that interpreta- 
tion. “The First Amendment only regu- 
lates the government,” explained Rebecca 
Tushnet, a professor of First Amendment 
law at Harvard. Does she think there is 
any merit in telling a person that her cri- 
tique of your art is infringing on your free 
speech? “No.” 

It’s been a surprisingly effective 
rhetorical strategy nonetheless. Ameri- 
cans are fiercely proud of our culture of 
(nearly) unfettered expression, though of- 
ten not so clear on the actual parameters 
of the First Amendment. To defend speech 
is to plant a flag on the right side of his- 
tory; to defend unpopular speech is to be a 


real rogue, a sophisticate, the kind of guy 
who gets it. 

“Freedom of speech is such a buzzword 
that people can rally around,” Ms. Sar- 
keesian said, “and that works really well 
in their favor. They’re weaponizing free 
speech to maintain their cultural domi- 
nance.” 

The goal of Ms. Sarkeesian’s detractors 
was never really to protect the First 
Amendment. If it were, more than 8,000 of 
them wouldn’t have signed an online peti- 
tion to have her and the GamerGate target 
Zoe Quinn arrested — that is, detained by 
the state in retaliation for speech — for ad- 
dressing the United Nations about online 
harassment. But they did. (Ms. Sar- 
keesian and Ms. Quinn’s crime, according 
to someone who is definitely a lawyer: 
“pushing for a U.N. intervention (Foreign 
Agents) with the intent to limit internet 
free speech which violates the First 
Amendment of the U.S.”) 

If their goal was really to protect the 
First Amendment, they would have at 
least blinked when the White House chief 
of staff, Reince Priebus, confirmed that 
President Trump is considering amending 
libel laws, presumably so he can pros- 
ecute journalists who hurt his feelings. 

If the goal was really to destroy political 
correctness, as Mr. Trump promised was 
his top priority, they would have rallied be- 
hind Kathy Griffin and Stephen Colbert 
and Johnny Depp instead of — by their 
own definition — “censoring” them with at 
least as much fury as they generated on 
behalf of Milo Yiannopoulos and his sus- 
pended Twitter account (which was per- 
fectly legal, as per the Twitter corpora- 
tion’s speech rights). 

If their goal was really to foster free 
public discourse, we would have seen 
deafening bipartisan support for 
Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor, the Princeton 
African-American studies assistant pro- 
fessor and author of “From #BlackLives- 
Matter to Black Liberation,” who canceled 
two speaking engagements in late May af- 
ter Fox News aired video of her calling 
President Trump a “racist and sexist 
megalomaniac.” Professor Taylor re- 
ceived more than 50 “hate-filled and 
threatening emails,” many racially 
charged, some containing “specific 


threats of violence, including murder,” she 
wrote in a statement. 

Where were the brave knights of free 
speech when Professor Taylor was being 
intimidated into silence? 

They were nowhere, of course (except, 
perhaps, on the other end of some of those 
emails), because their true goal has al- 
ways been to ensure that if anyone is de- 
termining the ways that we collectively 
choose to restrict our own speech in the 
name of values, they are the ones setting 
the limits. They want to perform a factory 
reset to a time when people of color and 
women didn’t tell white men what to do. 
And only one 2016 presidential candidate 
promised such a reset. 

T HE election of Donald Trump and 
crying “free speech” to end any 
discussion of cultural sensitivity 
are not unrelated. Casting the dis- 
sent of marginalized groups as a First 
Amendment violation is the kind of 
pseudo-intellectual argument that seems 
reasonable to people who don’t have 
enough skin in the game to bother paying 
attention. “Discourse” is good! Sunlight is 
the best disinfectant! The more airtime 
we give to irrational bigots on high-profile 
platforms — the more assiduously we 
hear both sides, stay “fair and balanced” 
— the sooner they’ll be rejected by the 
public at large! 

Unfortunately, as any scientist can tell 
you (for as long as we still have those), 
more often than not, sunlight makes 
things grow. Conflating criticism with cen- 
sorship fosters a system in which all 
positions deserve equal consideration, no 
bad ideas can ever be put to rest, and lies 
are just as valid as the truth. 

It’s not hard to draw a straight line from 
internet culture warriors’ misappropria- 
tion of free speech to our current mass 
delusions over climate change, the Hyde 
Amendment, abstinence-only education, 
health care as a luxury and class as a meri- 
tocracy. “Free speech” rhetoric begot 
“fake news,” which begot “alternative 
facts.” 

The right cannot lay claim to the First 
Amendment when its own president is ac- 
tively hostile to it. Sometimes disinfectant 
is the best disinfectant. 
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Political Hobbyists Are Ruining the Country 
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4 T backyard barbecues this holiday weekend, liber- 
/\ als will gab with one another about how much 
/ \ time they’re spending on politics. More than 
X jL ever, they are watching cable news, and refresh- 
ing Twitter and Facebook feeds. 

Many kept up with the recent special House elections. 
Some skipped work to watch the spectacle of James 
Comey’s Senate hearing. Others have been using a new 
technology called Resistbot to send text messages that 
are transformed into letters faxed to a representative’s or 
senator’s office. Yet, for all this activism, they have a sink- 
ing feeling that maybe they’re just spinning their wheels. 

Americans who live in relative comfort are emotionally 
invested in politics, especially after the election, but in a 
degraded form of politics that caters to the voyeurism of 
news junkies and the short attention spans of slacktivists. 
They are engaging in a phenomenon I call “political hob- 
byism.” They desperately want to do something, but not 
something that is boring, demanding or slow. 

Political hobbyists want easy ways to register their 
feelings. Democrats in particular embrace tools like Re- 
sistbot that offer instantly gratifying participation. Be- 
yond the current political climate, Democrats, more than 
Republicans, believe in mass participation as a core value 
and also believe it empowers their side. 

But cheap participation reflects a troubling infirmity in 
how partisans of both parties engage in politics. In fact, it 
is not because of gerrymandering, Citizens United, cable 
news or any of the other common scapegoats that our sys- 
tem is broken, but because of us : ordinary people who are 
doing politics the wrong way. 

For years, political scientists have studied how people 
vote, petition, donate, protest, align with parties and take 
in the news, and have asked what motivates these ac- 


tions. The typical answers are civic duty and self-interest. 

But civic duty and self-interest do not capture the ways 
that middle- and upper-class Americans are engaging in 
politics. Now it is the Facebooker who argues with friends 
of friends he does not know; the news consumer who 
spends hours watching cable ; the repeat online petitioner 
who demands actions like impeaching the president; the 
news sharer willing to spread misinformation and rumor 
because it feels good; the data junkie who frantically tog- 
gles between horse races in suburban Georgia and horse 


Activities intended for instant 
gratification do not amount to much 
political power for Democrats. 


races in Britain and France and horse races in sports 
(even literal horse races). 

What is really motivating this behavior is hobbyism — 
the regular use of free time to engage in politics as a 
leisure activity. Political hobbyism is everywhere. 

There are several reasons. For one, technology allows 
those interested in politics to gain specialized knowledge 
and engage in pleasing activities, like reinforcing their 
views with like-minded friends on Facebook. For another, 
our era of relative security (nearly a half-century without 
a conscripted military) has diminished the solemnity that 
accompanied politics in the past. Even in the serious mo- 
ments since the 2016 election, political engagement for 
many people is characterized by forwarding the latest 
clip that embarrasses the other side, like videos of John 
McCain asking incomprehensible questions or Elizabeth 


Warren “destroying” Betsy DeVos. 

Then there are the well-intentioned policy innovations 
over the years that were meant to make politics more 
open but in doing so exposed politics to hobbyists : partici- 
patory primaries, ballot initiatives, open-data policies, 
even campaign contribution limits. The contribution 
rules that are now in place favor the independent vanity 
projects of wealthy egomaniacs instead of allowing par- 
ties to raise money and build durable local support. 

The result of this is political engagement that takes the 
form of partisan fandom, the seeking of cheap thrills, and 
amateurs trying their hand at a game — the billionaire 
funding “super PACs” all the way down to the everyday 
armchair quarterback who professes that the path to po- 
litical victory is through ideological purity. (In the face of a 
diverse and moderate country, the demand for ideological 
purity itself can be a symptom of hobbyism: If politics is a 
sport and the stakes are no higher, why not demand 
ideological purity if it feels good?) 

Not all activism is political hobbyism. A Black Lives 
Matter protest meant to call attention to police miscon- 
duct and demand change on an issue with life-or-death 
consequences is not hobbyism. Neither is a spontaneous 
airport protest over the president’s travel ban, which also 
had clear goals and urgent demands. 

W HAT about attendance at town hall meet- 
ings hosted by members of Congress? 
These events could be places for serious 
discourse and reveal crucial citizen per- 
spectives on matters of public policy, but they are more 
often hijacked by fair-weather activists looking to see ac- 
tion. It is certainly peculiar that Democrats who are moti- 
vated by the health care debate now couldn’t be bothered 
to show up at town hall meetings back in 2009 (or to vote 
in 2010), and the Tea Party activists of 2009 can’t be bo- 
thered now, since it wouldn’t be any fun for them. 

What, exactly, is wrong with political hobbyism? We 
live in a democracy, after all. Aren’t we supposed to par- 
ticipate? Political hobbyism might not be so bad if it com- 
plemented mundane but important forms of participa- 
tion. The problem is that hobbyism is replacing other 
forms of participation, like local organizing, supporting 
party organizations, neighbor-to-neighbor persuasion, 
even voting in midterm elections — the 2014 midterms 
had the lowest level of voter participation in over 70 years. 

The Democratic Party, the party that embraces “en- 
gagement,” is in atrophy in state legislatures across the 
country. Perhaps this is because state-level political par- 
ticipation needs to be motivated by civic duty; it is not 
entertaining enough to pique the interest of hobbyists. 
The party of Hollywood celebrities also struggles to ener- 
gize its supporters to vote. Maybe it is because when poli- 
tics is something one does for fun rather than out of a pro- 
found moral obligation, the citizen who does not find it fun 
has no reason to engage. The important parts of politics 
for the average citizen simply may not be enjoyable. 

Political hobbyism is a problem not just for Democrats. 
The hobbyist in the Oval Office is evidence enough of the 
Republican version. Donald Trump’s election was possi- 
ble because both political parties mistakenly decided sev- 
eral decades ago to have binding primary elections deter- 
mine presidential nominations. Rather than having party 
leaders vet candidates for competency and sanity, as 
most democracies do, our parties turned the nomination 
process into a reality show in which the closest things to 
vetting are a clap-o-meter and a tracking poll. 

Nevertheless, the problem of hobbyism holds more se- 
vere consequences for Democrats than for Republicans 
because of their commitment to mass engagement as a 
core value. An unqualified embrace of engagement, with- 
out leaders channeling activists toward clear goals, yields 
the spinning of wheels of hobbyism. 

Democrats should know that an unending string of ac- 
tivities intended for instant gratification does not amount 
to much in political power. What they should ask is 
whether their emotions and energy are contributing to a 
behind-the-scenes effort to build local support across the 
country or whether they are merely a hollow, self-gratify- 
ing manifestation of the new political hobbyism. 


Cookies and Meth 
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mists Anne Case and Angus Deaton reported in a 2015 
study that middle-class whites in particular have expe- 
rienced an alarming increase in midlife mortality since 
the 1990s, driven largely by “deaths of despair” involv- 
ing suicide, alcohol and drugs. These addicts did not 
suddenly lose their moral fiber. Instead, they faced poor 
job prospects, a steady erosion in their social status and, 
consequently, mounting stress. 

In a 2010 study, Diana Martinez and colleagues at Co- 
lumbia scanned the brains of a group of healthy controls 
and found that lower social status and a lower degree of 
perceived social support — both presumed to be proxies 
for stress — were correlated with fewer dopamine re- 
ceptors, called D2s, in the brain’s reward circuit. 

All rewards — sex, food, money and drugs — cause a 
release of dopamine, which conveys a sense of pleasure 
and tells the brain something like: “This is an important 
experience. Don’t forget it!” The reward circuit evolved 
to help us survive by driving us to locate food or sex in 
our environment. Today, the more D2 receptors you 
have, the higher your natural level of stimulation and 
pleasure — and the less likely you are to seek out 
recreational drugs or comfort food to compensate. 

Dr. Nora Volkow, the director of the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse, and colleagues demonstrated this in a 
study of Ritalin. Healthy, non-drug-abusing subjects 
with fewer D2 receptors experienced the stimulant 
drug as pleasurable, while those with more found it 
aversive. 

The number of receptors don’t just predict drug us- 
age; they are also affected by it. In that same study, Dr. 
Volkow discovered that people addicted to cocaine, her- 
oin, alcohol and methamphetamines experience a sig- 
nificant reduction in their D2 receptor levels that per- 
sists long after drug use has stopped. These people are 
far less sensitive to rewards, are less motivated and 
may find the world dull, once again making them prone 
to seek a chemical means to enhance their everyday life. 

Drug exposure also contributes to a loss of self-con- 
trol. Dr. Volkow found that low D2 was linked with lower 
activity in the prefrontal cortex, which would impair 
one’s ability to think critically and exercise restraint. 

The same neuroscience helps us understand compul- 
sive overeating. Food, like drugs, stimulates the brain’s 
reward circuit. Chronic exposure to high-fat and sugary 
foods is similarly linked with lower D2 levels, and peo- 
ple with lower D2 levels are also more likely to crave 
such foods. It’s a vicious cycle in which more exposure 
begets more craving. 

Dr. Volkow and colleagues showed that morbidly 
obese individuals had reductions in their D2 receptors 
and that the reduction was proportional to their body 
mass index. The implication of this blunted reward cir- 
cuit is that they find normal food consumption insuffi- 
ciently rewarding. At the same time, when exposed to 
pictures or smells that predict a food reward, they expe- 


rience more intense cravings than non-obese people. 
And just like drug addicts, obese people with fewer D2 
receptors also show decreased activity in their pre- 
frontal cortex, making it harder to exert self-control. 

At this point you may be wondering: What controls 
the reward circuit in the first place? Some of it is genetic. 
We know that certain gene variations elevate the risk of 
addiction to various drugs. But studies of monkeys sug- 
gest that our environment can trump genetics and re- 
wire the brain. The good news is that while we can’t 
change our genetics, we can change our environment. 

Michael Nader at the Wake Forest School of Medicine 
showed this in a study of monkeys and cocaine. When 
monkeys are moved from an individual cage and 



JOSH COCHRAN 


Scientists can turn lab monkeys 
into addicts. Life can do the 
same to humans. 


housed in a group, some become dominant and others 
assume a submissive role. For those that become domi- 
nant — meaning they get more attention, more groom- 
ing and more access to food and treats — this is a pos- 
itive change. They now have more D2 dopamine recep- 
tors and are less interested in self-administering co- 
caine. But for submissive animals, the group setting is a 
stressful change, and they respond by increasing their 
use of cocaine. 

Strikingly, the effect of environment is easily revers- 
ible: Stress the dominant monkey by returning it to a 
solo cage and its D2 receptors will drop — and its taste 
for cocaine will increase. In other words, simply by 
changing the environment, you can increase or de- 
crease the likelihood of an animal becoming a drug ad- 


dict. 

The same appears true for humans. Even people who 
are not hard-wired for addiction can be made dependent 
on drugs if they are stressed. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the economically frightening situation that so many 
Americans experience could make them into addicts? 
You will literally have a different brain depending on 
your ZIP code, social circumstances and stress level. 

The last important component of addiction is access. 
No matter how stressed you are, you obviously won’t 
become a drug addict unless you’re exposed to drugs. 
The same goes for compulsive overeating. 

Humans have been consuming food for rather a long 
time without the modern affliction of widespread obes- 
ity. In 1990, no state in our country had an adult obesity 
rate above 15 percent; by 2015, 44 states had obesity 
rates of 25 percent or higher. What changed? 

Contemporary humans did not experience a sudden 
collapse in self-control. What happened is that cheap, 
calorie-dense foods that are highly rewarding to your 
brain are now ubiquitous. Once you’ve had a glass of or- 
ange juice, you are not likely to be as satisfied with a 
healthier and less caloric orange that you have to peel. 

For most of history, food was scarce, so there was a 
great survival advantage in scarfing down as many 
calories as you could when they were available. There 
was no flourless chocolate cake on the savanna. 

Nothing in our evolution has prepared us for the dou- 
ble whammy of caloric modern food and potent 
recreational drugs. Their power to activate our reward 
circuit, rewire our brain and nudge us in the direction of 
compulsive consumption is unprecedented. 

The processed food industry has transformed our 
food into a quasi-drug, while the drug industry has syn- 
thesized ever more powerful drugs that have been di- 
verted for recreational use. We extracted opium from 
the poppy and quickly discovered how to make opiates 
that are a thousandfold more potent and addicting. Not 
content with just smoking cannabis, we bred super-po- 
tent strains of the plant, extracted the active cannabi- 
noids and moved on to dangerous synthetic versions. 
The list goes on. 

Finally, the advertising industry may play a role. Dr. 
Volkow says that she and her colleagues are now “test- 
ing how the brain responds to subliminal messages” 
about food and drugs. Her hypothesis is that drug-ad- 
dicted and obese individuals are more susceptible to 
such messages. 

Fortunately, our brains are remarkably plastic and 
sensitive to experience. Although it’s far easier said 
than done, just limiting exposure to high-calorie foods 
and recreational drugs would naturally reset our brains 
to find pleasure in healthier foods and life without 
drugs. 

In the meantime it’s worth remembering that we can’t 
control our genes or the misfortunes that befall us, 
much less their impact on our brains. Even the most 
self-disciplined can fall prey to a food or drug addiction 
under the right mix of adversity and stress. 
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That Diss Song Known 
As ‘Yankee Doodle’ 


NEWS ANALYSIS 
BY DAVID SEGAL 

A business reporter 
for The New York 
Times. 


T HE Fourth of July is upon us, so 
it’s time once again to sing what 
is arguably our most baffling na- 
tional ditty, “Yankee Doodle 
Dandy” Maybe you’ve noticed: Some of 
the lyrics seem like the work of a 
prankster on acid. Who else could have 
conceived a vignette as bizarre as a man 
riding a pony into town, then sticking a 
feather in his cap that, for unknown rea- 
sons, he insists on calling “macaroni”? 

The answer is not George M. Cohan, 
who wrote the ecstatically patriotic 
verses of “The Yankee Doodle Boy” for 
the 1904 musical “Little Johnny Jones.” 
He lifted the feather-and-cap lines from a 
song called, simply, “Yankee Doodle,” 
which was popularized by British troops 
during the Revolutionary War. And who- 
ever composed these words — history is 
inconclusive — didn’t intend a jesting, 


A patriotic tune started off as an insult — 
until Americans appropriated it. 


So that’s what 
they were 
calling us: A 
caricature, 
below, of an 
18 th-century 
“macaroni.” 


surreal tribute to the colonists. Quite the 
opposite. The song is an insult. 

It’s not just any insult, either. With 
“Yankee Doodle,” the Redcoats were de- 
livering the most puerile, schoolyard in- 
sult in the schoolyard insult book. They 
were suggesting that American soldiers 
were gay. 

Gay and bumbling, actually. 

To decode this very un-P.C. put-down, 
you first need to know that the song has 
only a nominal connection to pasta. The 
macaronis were members of a subcul- 
ture of British fops in the 1760s and 1770s, 
who took their name from the Italian in- 
gredient that would have seemed exotic 
and sophisticated in England at the time. 
The trend started with aristocrats, but 
caught on with middle- and working- 
class lads as well. 

Disdaining the drab clothing that was 
the English standard, the macaronis 
took inspiration from styles in Italy and 
France, then they doubled down on the 
flamboyance. Contemporaneous illus- 
trations show men in comically tall white 
wigs, carrying preposterously tiny hats, 
wearing tight and garishly embroidered 
waistcoats, brightly colored stockings 
and impractical slipper-like shoes. 

Today we would say these guys were 
working it. Clearly, they scandalized the 
establishment. 

“Such a figure, essenced and per- 
fumed, with a bunch of lace sticking out 
under its chin, puzzles the common pas- 
senger to determine the thing’s sex,” 
wrote Town and Country Magazine in 
1772. “And many a time an honest labor- 
ing porter has said, ‘By your leave, mad- 
am,’ without intending to give offense.” 

The ostentation of the macaroni would 
prompt talk about sexual orientation. In 
a 1999 academic article in “Fashion The- 
ory: The Journal of Dress, Body and Cul- 
ture,” Peter McNeil explained that “as 
soon as the macaroni stereotype entered 
the middle-class press the character was 
interpreted as sodomitical.” Macaronis 
were jeered at with fictional names that 
probably sounded more homophobic at 
the time: “Lord Dimple,” “Sir William 
Whiffle,” “Marjorie Pattypan.” 

Now to the Revolutionary War. As in 
armed conflicts before and since, militias 
on both sides had a large catalog of deri- 
sive tunes to lift their spirits. King 
George III was a favorite target for the 
Americans, and the Americans were a fa- 
vorite target for the British. The melody 
for “Yankee Doodle” had been around for 
a couple of hundred years, but a tailored- 


for-the-moment rendition quickly be- 
came the most popular tune in the Red- 
coat repertoire. 

The lyrics were venomous. “Yankee” 
was a withering word for a colonist. A 
“doodle” was a rube or a fool, and the 
doodle in this song rides a pony, instead 
of a horse, which makes him ridiculous. 
And why is the titular bumpkin heading 
to town? He hopes to become one of 
those hyperstylized fellows known as a 
macaroni. 

Here’s the clincher: The doodle can’t 
pull it off. He thinks that sticking a 
feather in his cap will suffice to join 
Britain’s most effete club. In reality, he 
needs an elaborate costume. The subtext 
— actually, it might just be the text — is 
that this quintessential American is a ho- 
mosexual so daft that he can’t even dem- 
onstrate his homosexuality. 

O.K., it’s the 1770s. It’s war. You ex- 
pected nice? 

Unfortunately for the British, the 
Americans started winning the war. And 
the more the Americans won, the more 
they embraced “Yankee Doodle” as their 
own. By the time the Battle of Bunker 
Hill rolled round, in June 1775, the Conti- 
nental Army had the song in heavy rota- 
tion. After a clinching victory at the Bat- 
tle of Saratoga, in September 1777, the 
Americans were serenading their de- 
feated foes with “Yankee Doodle.” This 
was pure agony for the British, as an 
English officer named Thomas Aubrey 
reported. 

“ ‘Yankee Doodle’ is now their paean, a 
favorite of favorites, played in their 
army, esteemed as warlike as the 
‘Grenadiers’ march — it is the lover’s 
spell, the nurse’s lullaby,” he wrote. “It 
was not a little mortifying to hear them 
play this tune, when their army marched 
down to our surrender.” 

What American soldiers had done 
would later become known as reappro- 
priation. It is the act of embracing a 
name, a term, an idea — or a song — that 
was intended as derogatory. At 
minimum, the hug neutralizes the mock- 
ery. At most, it disarms an opponent of a 
weapon. 

H ISTORY is filled with exam- 
ples. “Tory” and “Whig” were 
originally scornful appella- 
tions, as was “Impressionist,” 
which was lifted from a critic who dis- 
missed the movement’s paintings as 
“fleeting impressions.” More recently, 
“queer” had the bite of a rattler until gays 
around the world adopted and thus de- 
fanged it. 

But Americans are surely the mae- 
stros of reappropriation. Conservatives 
turned the phrase “vast right-wing con- 
spiracy” from an accusation to a punch 
line. Liberals turned “Obamacare” from 
a sneer to an endorsement. 

Pop stars like Madonna and Britney 
Spears made “bitch” a compliment. 
“Redneck” has a hint of pride these days, 
thanks largely to Southern comedians 
like Jeff Foxworthy who made it a touch- 
stone of their identities and routines. 
Soon after Donald Trump called Hillary 
Clinton a “nasty woman” during a de- 
bate, the phrase began appearing on her 
supporters’ T-shirts. 

In short, reappropriation is an Ameri- 
can specialty — a rhetorical stratagem 
practiced even before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. So by singing 
“Yankee Doodle” you’re not just cele- 
brating the country’s birth. You are belt- 
ing out words used by the soldiers who 
made that birth possible, and with a 
taunt that boomeranged for the ages. 



Why Cant We All Ju 


W HEN I was a child in 
Springfield, Mass., I lived 
about a six-minute walk 
from a beautiful, well-main- 
tained, outdoor public swimming pool 
just inside the eastern entrance to Forest 
Park, one of the largest urban parks in 
OPINION the country. To get to the pool, I had only 
BY MARK t0 wa ^ t ^ irou §^ 1 m y friend Adam’s back- 
OPPENHEIMER yard ’ cross Tra f ton Road > P ass through 
the park’s gate, head toward the hockey 
the host of the r i nk an( j ksten f or t h e SO und of happy 
podcast children splashing in cold, blue, chlo- 
Unorthodox. rine-y water. 

Yet I was never among those children. 
My friends and I used the park, all the 
time, for tennis and baseball and basket- 
ball and pickup football. But never for 
swimming. For that, we biked the quick 
mile to the Jewish Community Center 
(my non- Jewish friends had J.C.C. mem- 
berships, too). 

The public pool was used by our black 
and Puerto Rican peers — boys we 
played baseball or basketball with, but 
never swam with. We didn’t know it, but 
we were part of a long history of socially 
engineered swimming, a story of Ameri- 
can public works that began with pro- 
gressive hopes but ended in de facto seg- 
regation. It’s an unfortunate history, one 
we should fight to undo, so that we can 
reclaim public, integrated swimming as 
an American summertime ritual. 

America’s earliest public baths and 
pools, built around the turn of the 20th 
century, were supposed to provide hy- 
giene as well as recreation for the urban 
poor and working classes. These pools 
were not racially segregated. They did, 
however, separate men from women. For 
example, New York City’s first municipal 
pool, opened in 1906 at West 60th Street, 
drew from the Irish and black neighbor- 
hoods that it bordered, but women swam 
three days a week, men the other four. 

In the 1930s, numerous pools were 
built with New Deal money, and these 


Let s reclaim public swimming as an 
American summertime ritual. 


pools, too, welcomed blacks and whites 
alike, began to attract the middle class as 
well as the poor, and were more likely to 
allow men and women at the same time. 
A step forward — except that, with men 
and women swimming together, a sexu- 
alized racial panic roiled the waters. Cit- 
ies like St. Louis and Washington offi- 
cially segregated their pools, and cities 
like Pittsburgh saw frequent racial vio- 
lence there as whites attempted to keep 
black swimmers away. 

But it was residential separation, not 
Jim Crow policies, that proved to be the 
most enduring enforcer of segregated 
swimming. In the 1960s, pools built 
through Great Society programs were of- 
ten in isolated black neighborhoods. 
Meanwhile, whites fled to private swim 
clubs in the suburbs. Or to their back- 
yards: In 1950, there were only 2,500 in- 
ground residential pools in the country, 
but by 1999 there were four million. My 
friends and I used private pools, in other 
words, because the white families we 
were friends with, good liberals all, used 
private pools. It had become the culture. 

The disappearance of urban swim- 
ming culture has been a huge loss for all 
of us in cities. It’s been more than a cen- 
tury since urbanites began to swim in 
pools rather than in rivers. For the first 
half of their history, these pools were low- 
cost, high-fun places to mix, socialize, 
see, be seen and cool off. It’s hard now to 
imagine how much delight our great- 
grandparents took in public swimming. 
A 1933 survey found that nearly 10 times 
as many people swam frequently as rode 
bicycles, and almost as many swam as 
went to the movies. 

And pool designers responded to an 
avid public: Whereas today a city is 
lucky to get a simple rectangle, the old 
pools had whimsy. In 1931, in Highland 
Park, Pittsburgh opened a complex with 
two pools, a waterfall and a sandy beach. 
Wilmington, Del., had a pool in the shape 
of a foot. Flint, Mich., had a pool with a 
sandy beach and a second-story ve- 
randa. 

The largest of the era, San Francisco’s 
Fleishhacker Pool, held 10,000 swim- 



mers at a time and was patrolled by life- 
guards in rowboats; a swimmer could 
loll on the sandy beach, stroll the pool- 
side deck or sit on a grassy hill above. 

Smaller places got great pools, too. In 
Montpelier, Vt., the town pool was 
shaped like a saucer. Why? Why not. 

At their best, pools like these are still 
democratic spaces, leisure spaces for the 
masses, where anybody who knows how 
to swim, or is willing to stand in the shal- 
low end, can have as much fun as an 
Olympic star. No expensive gear or uni- 
forms needed. 

Thus it’s not a stretch to say, as the his- 
torian Jeff Wiltse does in his indispens- 
able book “Contested Waters: A Social 
History of Swimming Pools,” that the 
“privatization of swimming pools during 
the second half of the 20 th century de- 
graded the quality of community life in 
America.” The end of a mixed, 
democratic urban swimming culture 
also cut many black people off from the 
opportunity to learn to swim, which is 
one reason that, according to a 2010 
study, nearly 70 percent of African- 
American children can’t swim. 

So how can we bring urban swimming 
back? 

It won’t be easy. Many of the urban 
pools of the 20 th century were built with 
federal dollars, coming from infrastruc- 
ture programs like the Works Progress 
Administration in the 1930 s or from fed- 
eral antipoverty grants like those creat- 
ed during President Lyndon B. Johnson’s 


Happy Birthday, Ame 


OPINION 

BY STEPHEN FRY 

An actor, writer 
and comedian. 


LONDON 

4 S an Englishman who loves Amer- 
ica, has visited every state of 
/ \ the union and sporadically lived 
X jL and worked in your country for 
over 30 years, I hope you might embark 
with me on an Independence Day 
thought experiment. It is tendered, I as- 
sure you, in a spirit of amity, respect and 
good will. 

It is not hard to understand why you (I 
am assuming most of you reading this 
are American) threw off the yoke of 
British oppression in 1776. You had been 
taxed by a government far away without 
deriving any benefit of representation in 
its Parliament. If I remember my history 
lessons, it was the duties imposed on 
stamps that most provoked your ire — no 
doubt your ancestors wrote a good many 
letters and found the levies burdensome. 

At the end of the little unpleasantness 
that ensued, our General Cornwallis sur- 
rendered to your General Washington, 
and free of our pettifogging rapacity and 
incompetent interference, you were able 
to turn toward the construction of a new 
polity, founded upon a new constitution. 
A damned fine stab you made of it, too, if I 
may say so. For the most part. 

You incorporated, in many places 


word for word, the British Parliament’s 
Bill of Rights of 1689, a farseeing docu- 
ment that limited the powers of the king 
and laid out for us the lineaments of what 
was to be Britain’s enduring (and en- 
dearing) constitutional monarchy. But 
you took a further step — a most egre- 
gious and regrettable step, as I hope to 
demonstrate — founded upon a misap- 
prehension of what that constitution en- 
tailed. 

During the heat of what you call your 
Revolutionary War, you looked — as na- 
tions at war always will — for a name and 
a face to represent your hated foe. Our 
prime minister, Lord North, would have 
made a colorless and feeble icon of enmi- 
ty and so, perhaps naturally, you settled 
on the person and character of King 
George. With the word “tyrant” attached 
to him, you had your slogan, your hate 
figure. 

Only, in fact, George III was far from a 
tyrant. He was a constitutional monarch 
with almost no real political power at all. 
In nearly 60 years, a reign only recently 
surpassed in longevity by that of our cur- 
rent monarch, Elizabeth II, he earned 
the love and respect of his people for his 
simplicity, kindness, frugality and dili- 
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administration. It’s much more difficult, 
especially today, for cities to find the kind 
of cash needed to build, or staff, public 
pools. 

In theory, building public pools avail- 
able to all Americans, of any race or 
class, should fit well with President 
Trump’s stated commitment to infra- 
structure spending. But the budget he re- 
leased in May proposes that private in- 
vestment, spurred by government incen- 
tives, will make up a good deal of the in- 
frastructure spending targets over the 


next 10 years, and proposes cuts in the 
kind of direct government aid that could 
be set aside for urban pools. 

But even if there were a wave of 
sparkling public pools built across the 
land, it might be hard to fill them up with 
splashing children. Children of all eco- 
nomic classes are more likely to have 
their time scheduled during long sum- 
mer days, at camps or enrichment pro- 
grams. If they’re not, they are still more 
likely to have air conditioning, and thus 
not as desperate to cool off. 


There’s also a lingering perception 
that pools are a bit dingy, unsavory and 
unsafe, a perception born in the 1970s, 
when many pools, neglected by cities 
short on funds and staffing, did become 
rather seedy environments, places to get 
high or do a little business in the 
shadows. As pools got a bad rap, they de- 
populated, which made them even less 
safe. 

There remain some bright spots. New 
York City has more than 60 municipal 
pools, some of them old Depression-era 


gems, others restored, others newer. My 
adopted hometown, New Haven, has, 
like many cities, embraced a more eco- 
nomical water-park model, building a 
city wide network of “splash pads,” sprin- 
kler parks that do an adequate job of 
cooling you off. But they provide nothing 
like the old midcentury poolside culture, 
and of course I can’t bring my children 
there to learn to swim. For that, I take 
them to the closest swimming pool, just 
at the end of my block, in a most gener- 
ous neighbor’s backyard. 


People cooled 
off in the 
floating pool at 
Barretto Point 
Park in the 
Bronx, 2012. 
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Near left, the 
Astoria Park 
Pool, in Queens, 
1974, with the 
Triborough 
Bridge in the 
background. Far 
left, a child 
jumped into the 
Melnea A. Cass 
pool in Bostons 
Roxbury 
neighborhood 
in 2006. 


rica. Just One Small Suggestion . . . 


gence. The “farmer king” liked nothing 
better than to wander among his fields, 
talking happily to peasants, pigs and 
princes alike, not a tyrannical thought in 
his amiable, befuddled old mind. 

But the wartime propaganda had done 
its work, and the founding fathers of the 
new independent America had it in their 
heads that kingship was akin to tyranny, 
and that their new country should be a 

Let us embark together on 
an Independence Day 
thought experiment. 

republic, with an elected president in- 
stead of a monarch. The president was to 
be the highest citizen in the land, execu- 
tive head of state and commander in 
chief. That, I submit, was the mistake. 

If you watched the excellent Netflix se- 
ries “The Crown,” you will remember 
those scenes in the first few episodes in 
which the newly acceded Elizabeth re- 
ceived her prime minister, Winston 
Churchill. During these weekly audi- 
ences, the great political lion had to stand 


before her, explain the conduct of his ad- 
ministration, outline governmental 
plans and problems and keep her in- 
formed as to the state of the nation before 
bowing himself backward from the room. 
Constitutional constraints decreed that 
she could do no more than “advise and 
consent.” A powerless monarch, but en- 
dued with all the symbolic authority of 
her nation and its long history. The aura 
this bestowed apparently caused even 
Churchill to be nervous and discomfited 
in her presence. 

Now for the thought experiment. Se- 
lect any American president, past or 
present. Picture a gracious white-col- 
umned mansion on a hill outside Wash- 
ington. In it lives a tall, bony man with 
shaggy eyebrows and a white goatee. He 
wears a top hat, a cutaway coat of blue 
broadcloth and red-and-white striped 
trousers (pants, you would say). His 
name is Uncle Sam and he is America. He 
embodies the values, history, character, 
disposition and hopes of the whole coun- 
try. Because he is not elected, he has no 
lobbyists, PACs or special interest 
groups to placate. He has no power to 
legislate, but he is the first citizen. 

Every week, the elected president has 


to call at the mansion, bow his head, and 
explain himself and his administration. 
Uncle Sam can question him, tell a story 
about how another president 20 years 
back had faced a similar quandary, won- 
der whether things could be better orga- 
nized, tut, click and sigh, but he cannot 
command or forbid. 

D O you not agree that it would be a 
i very healthy thing for presi- 
f dents to make such a humble, 
supplicatory journey every 
week and be reminded that they serve a 
bigger idea than power, a nobler entity 
than a political party? Perhaps 
mistakenly we think of theatrical rites 
and ceremonies as primitive throwbacks 
we can congratulate ourselves on having 
shaken off. But ritual and pageant, cos- 
tume and custom are to public life what 
metaphors are to language, they bring it 
to life, moving it from the abstract to the 
real. 

You have an elected executive. We 
have an elected executive and some- 
thing else, too: a head of state who 
stands above the fray, personifying and 
representing our nation and its history. 

I am far from denying that my country 


is mostly preposterous, nor can I doubt 
that there are many Britons who don’t 
buy into the drama of kingship. Ratio- 
nally, a monarchy is an absurdity. Of 
course it is. But we British are not ratio- 
nalists. We are empiricists and seem al- 
ways to have been. Looking at 10 Down- 
ing Street and the American White 
House now, I wonder which nation is con- 
stitutionally most in danger of allowing a 
tyrant to arise. 

My modest proposal to you on this 
your great national holiday is that you 
choose an Uncle Sam or Aunt Samantha 
by lottery (which is all the birth of a mon- 
arch is) and give them the powers of a 
constitutional sovereign, with prece- 
dence of state over your elected presi- 
dent. To save face you wouldn’t have to 
call this person a monarch — first Ameri- 
can or sovereign citizen will do. You can 
run a reality TV competition to finalize 
all the details. You are very good at that 
sort of thing. 

Above all, put in your mind the picture 
of your current president being forced to 
bow himself backward out of Uncle 
Sam’s presence. Wouldn’t that just beat 
the band? And the fireworks, too. 

Happy Fourth of July. 
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attending, pediatric attending, and trauma surgeon as well as residents across 
multiple specialties. The ED maintains double coverage overnight as well as 24 
hour coverage with physician assistants. 
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without discrimination because of race, creed, color, national origin, sex, age, disability or marital status. EOE M/F/D/V 
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New Hyde Park, New York 

Nationally acclaimed for excellence in education, 
the Herricks Public Schools, a K-12 district 
located in Nassau County, Long Island, 
is seeking an experienced and proven 
school administrator for the position of: 

Assistant Superintendent 
for Curriculum 
and Instruction 

Effective September 2017 

Candidates must possess an understanding 
of best practices in teaching and learning, 
ability to analyze and interpret assessment 
data, experience in designing professional 
development activities, thorough understand- 
ing of New York State standards and assess- 
ments, and excellent interpersonal and 
communications skills. NYS certification in 
school district administration is required. 


Qualified candidates are invited to send 
letter of application, resume and copy 
of NYS certification by July 14, 2017 to: 

Ms. Dina Maggiacomo 
Executive Director of Human Resources 
HERRICKS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
999B Herricks Road 
New Hyde Park, NY 11040 
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Director of Technology, 
Innovation and 
Information Services 

• SDL or SAS required. 

• Administrative experience required. 

• Knowledge of student and district 
management systems 

• Experience leading instructional 
technology initiatives. 

• Coordination of software and 
hardware maintenance and 
management. 

• Coordination of innovative 
district projects. 

• Experience in creating 
Professional Development 
opportunities for all staff. 


Please apply online by July 9, 2017 to: 

www.olasjobs.org/longisland 
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SOUTH HUNTINGTON SCHOOLS 


•Supervisor School Guidance PreK-12 

Located in Suffolk County, NY, our 6,000-student, 
culturally diverse district, has created an excep- 
tional atmosphere of educational excellence. 
SDA/SDL certification required. 

OLAS applications required by July 14, 2017 
at: www.olasjobs.org/longisland- 
Supvr School Guidance PreK-12 
South Huntington Union Free School District 

AA/E0E Mlnority/bilingual candidates strongly encouraged to apply 
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Postdoctoral Researcher, 
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Outer Planetary Science 

Take your passion and turn it into . 
a position. Our jobs site offers a ; y . : 
remarkable array of career opportunities 
with unprecedented reach through the 
power of The Times and Times Talent 
Reach, a network of over 1,300 sites. 
Employers have their opportunities 
campaigned, targeted and optimized 
across the Internet, while reqruiters 
and job seekers benefit from automatic 
candidate matching, scoring # and ranking. 

So save time, effort and expense by 
putting T Jobs to work for you. 
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Find a good fit. Visit nytimes.com/jobs. 
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Afghan immigrants working at a brick kiln in Pakdasht, Iran. Millions of undocumented Afghans live in Iran. 


Fight for Assad or Get Deported 


OPINION 
BY ALI M. L ATI FI 

A journalist based 
in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 


BAMIAN, AFGHANISTAN 

W AR and poverty have 
scattered Afghans 
across the globe like 
pieces of shrapnel. Mil- 
lions of Afghans came of age in 
refugee camps in Pakistan and Iran or 
as workers in the Persian Gulf na- 
tions. The migration continues. The 
past few years have added a new le- 
thal geography to the Afghan diaspo- 
ra: the battlefields of President Ba- 
shar al-Assad’s Syria. 

Two years ago, Abdol Amin, 19, left 
his home in the Foladi Valley in 
Bamian, one of Afghanistan’s poorest 
provinces, to find work in Iran. Two 
million undocumented Afghans and a 
million Afghans with refugee status 
already lived in Iran. His sister and 
brother-in-law lived in Isfahan. He 
hoped to improve on his life of subsist- 
ence farming in impoverished 
Bamian. 

Two-thirds of the population in 
Bamian Province lives on less than 
$25 a month. The intense poverty and 
the absence of opportunity forces 
thousands of young Afghans from 
Bamian to travel illegally to Iran in 
search of work. Many, like Mr. Amin, 
end up fighting other’s people’s wars. 

Mr. Amin managed to earn a mea- 
ger wage, about $200 a month, as a 
bricklayer in Isfahan. Last year, he 
used his modest savings and went to 
Iraq with a group of fellow Afghan 
refugees for a pilgrimage to Karbala, 
the city where Hussein, the grandson 
of the Prophet Muhammad, was killed 
in A.D. 680. 

Elated after his pilgrimage, Mr. 
Amin returned to Iran but couldn’t 
find any work for three months. As of- 
ten happens with Afghan refugees in 
Iran, Mr. Amin was humiliated and 
discriminated against. He lived with 


They also share an enmity toward Is- 
rael, and Syria is the essential axis of 
transit between Iran and Hezbollah in 
Lebanon. Most of the weapons in the 
Hezbollah inventory are sent by Iran 
through Syria. Mr. Assad’s control 
over Syria allows Tehran to resupply 
Hezbollah and work toward building a 
connection to the Mediterranean Sea. 

A few months after Iran asked 
Hezbollah to join the fighting in Syria 
alongside Mr. Assad’s forces, it began 
raising other Shiite militias. The 
Fatemiyoun Division (formerly 
Brigade), a militia of Shiite Afghan 
refugees, was formed around early 


The choice Afghan 
refugees in Iran are 
facing. 


2014 and trained by both the Revolu- 
tionary Guards and Hezbollah veter- 
ans. Its strength has been estimated 
at 8,000 to and 14,000 men. The Irani- 
an authorities maintain the fighters 
are volunteers. 

The initial recruits to the Fatemiy- 
oun Division were initially Shiite Haz- 
ara Afghans, who settled in Iran after 
the Soviet occupation, after the civil 
war in the early 1990s and the subse- 
quent Taliban rule. Their recruitment 
had echoes of how Pakistan — the 
other major host of the Afghan 
refugee population — recruited the 
Sunni Pashtun Afghan refugees and 
their children to form the Taliban in 
the mid-1990s. 

In the past few years, Iranians have 
expanded recruitment to undocu- 
mented Afghans, like Mr. Amin, re- 
cently arrived from Afghanistan in 
search of economic opportunity. 


Afghan refugees 
on the front 
near Palmyra, 
Syria, in June. 
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the constant fear of being deported. 
“Iran isn’t our country. It belongs to 
strangers,” Mr. Amin said. “Either you 
suffer and try to make some money or 
you die.” 

Last winter Iranian authorities pre- 
sented Mr. Amin with a proposition. 
He could gain legal status in Iran and 
be free of the fear of deportation. The 
Iranians offered him a 10-year resi- 
dency permit and $800 a month if he 
would go to Syria to “fight to protect” 
the shrine of Sayyida Zainab, a grand- 
daughter of the Prophet Muhammad. 

Around 2013, when Mr. Assad’s mili- 
tary was losing ground to the rebels, 
Iran poured billions of dollars into 
Syria, brought in Hezbollah fighters 
and began raising Shiite militias from 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Pakistan and other 
places with significant Shiite popula- 
tions. Iran does want to protect the 
major Shiite shrines in Damascus, 
Aleppo and Raqqa, but the use of for- 
eign Shiite militias in the Syria war 
was simply another element in the 
larger battle for control and influence 
in the Middle East run by Qassem 
Suleimani, the commander of the Ira- 
nian Revolutionary Guards Corps’ 
elite Quds Force. 

The relationship between Iran and 
Syria goes back to the Syrian support 
for Iran during the Iran-Iraq war. 


Apart from the refugees’ economic 
anxiety and precarious legal status, 
the Iranians exploit the Shia faith of 
Afghan refugees to recruit them to 
fight for the Assad regime in Syria. 

Iranian propaganda framed the 
Syrian war to these refugees as a Shi- 
ite struggle for the defense and pro- 
tection of the faith and its holy sites. 
“The fighters have little or no knowl- 
edge of the political-security context 
into which they are marching,” said 
Ahmad Shuja, a former researcher 
with Human Rights Watch. “They do 
not speak Arabic, most of them have 
never been beyond Afghanistan or 
Iran, many are barely literate, most 
are devout Shiites.” 

Mr. Amin, for example, believed 
that the Syrian war resulted from a 
dispute between the Nusra Front ji- 
hadist group (which was officially 
founded in 2012) and Mr. Assad. He 
had been made to believe that the war 
broke out after the leader of Nusra 
(who, he said, was related to Mr. As- 
sad) wanted to build a store over a 
mosque. Mr. Assad, an Alawite, 
rushed to defend the mosque and pro- 
tect all religious sites, especially the 
Shiite shrines, in the country. In turn, 
in Mr. Amin’s telling, Nusra called for 
Mr. Assad’s downfall and the destruc- 
tion of shrines. 


Iran’s Revolutionary Guard and 
Hezbollah fighters trained Mr. Amin 
and the Afghan recruits of the 
Fatemiyoun Division in using 
weapons and tactical movement for a 
month. Some were trained as snipers ; 
some were trained in tank warfare. 
After the training they were flown to 
Syria and sent to the front lines in Da- 
mascus and Aleppo. 

Iranians and Mr. Assad’s forces 
used the Afghan recruits as the first- 
wave shock troops. “We would be the 
first in any operation,” Mr. Amin re- 
called. Several short memoirs by cur- 
rent and former Afghan fighters in 
Syria published on the Telegram app, 
which Mr. Shuja studied, recount the 
Afghans’ being sent to fight the most 
difficult battles, and speak about 
heavy casualties among Afghan fight- 
ers and the eventual victory after 
multiple assaults. 

Afghans have fought in Damascus, 
Hama, Lattakia, Deir al-Zor, Homs, 
Palmyra and Aleppo. In November 
and December, Mr. Amin was sta- 
tioned in Aleppo, where the Fatemiy- 
oun Division had the job of helping the 
Syrian Army retake the eastern part 
of the city from rebel groups. He and 
hundreds of other young Afghans 
fought under the orders of the Revolu- 
tionary Guard. 

The foreign Shiite militias played a 
crucial role in supporting Mr. Assad’s 
regime and provided the key ground 
forces in the decisive battle of Aleppo. 
The victory in Aleppo turned the tide 
for Mr. Assad and for Iran, bringing it 
closer to, as the Syria scholar Joshua 
Landis put it, “the consolidation of 
this Iranian security arc, stretching 
from Lebanon to Iran.” 

Several hundred Afghans have died 
fighting Mr. Assad’s and Iran’s war in 
Syria. The bodies of slain Afghan 
fighters were paraded around the 
streets of Tehran and in Qom, in north- 
ern Iran, in elaborate ceremonies be- 
fore their burials. The Iranian Su- 
preme Leader, Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, and General Suleimani 
have visited the families of Afghan mi- 
litiamen killed in Syria and expressed 
gratitude for the sacrifices their sons 
made in defending the holy shrines 
and Islam. 

In January, I met Murtaza, a 21- 
year-old Afghan at the Elliniko Air- 
port refugee camp in Athens. He had 
lived in Qom. “They never make a 
show of the Iranian fighters who die in 
Syria, only the Afghans,” said Mur- 
taza, who claimed to have seen graves 
of hundreds of Afghans killed in Syria 
in Qom. “It is their way of trying to 
convince the Iranian people that only 
Afghans, and not Iranians, are dying 
in Syria.” 

In June 2016, Haitham Maleh, a 
Syrian opposition leader, addressed a 
letter to President Ashraf Ghani of Af- 
ghanistan requesting an end to the in- 
flux of Afghan fighters. Afghan deaths 
in Mr. Assad’s war have forced several 
Afghan clerics to speak out against 
the Iranian strategy. Even Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, the warlord who recently 
made a peace deal with the Afghan 
government, spoke about it on his re- 
turn to Kabul. Some estimates put the 
number of Afghans killed in Syria 
around 600. Mr. Amin said 15 of his 
friends were killed in Syria. 

After being wounded in Aleppo, Mr. 
Amin returned to Bamian two months 
ago with a 10-year Iranian residency 
in hand and promise of a home in Iran, 
or in postwar Syria, if he would like to 
live there. A majority of the Afghans 
who fought with him in Syria have 
stayed in Iran. He keeps in touch with 
them on the Telegram app. 

Bamian remains peaceful and 
poor; the roads leading to the prov- 
ince are still dangerous. Mr. Amin has 
returned to his old life as a subsist- 
ence farmer. “I came back because I 
wanted to see what would work out 
better,” Mr. Amin told me. “If things 
are good here, I will stay. If they get 
worse, then I will go back to Iran, but 
now I don’t have to worry about de- 
portation.” 
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Beats, 

Rhymes and 
Middle Age 

1 SEE their names and hold my 
breath. You do this when you’re a 40- 
something hip-hop head and you’ve 
glimpsed the name of an M.C. your 
age trending in the news. Once it might 
have meant tawdry scandal or legal 
shenanigans. Now, too often, it means 
someone’s been struck down. Not by bul- 
let or blade. But by illness. 

It’s like watching the return path of a 
deadly boomerang from our youth. That 
projectile picked off a cohort of young 
black boys via gunshot and incarceration. 
Now it’s having a second go around at 
those it missed via our blood and bones. 

The tragedy is that this current wave of 
untimely deaths is partly rooted in the 
same morass of ills that threatened to kill 
us as kids, with the legacy of poor nutri- 
tion, second-class health care and dis- 
eases that disproportionately affect black 
people doing the job that bullets failed to 
do years ago. 

Just two weeks ago, I saw the name of 
Prodigy from Mobb Deep trending on 
Twitter. He died at 42, complications of 
sickle cell anemia. There’s a well-prac- 
ticed litany during these moments: the 
shock, the commiserating texts and social 
media posts, the flood of memories. For 
me the memory was of Prodigy smiling. 

It was 2008, and I was shooting the pilot 
of a hip-hop show for BET. We ended with 
a freestyle session, and Prodigy was 
among a group of M.C.s belting out lyrics. 
He smiled the entire time. I remembered 
that expression, and I remembered the 
M.C. beside him: Sean Price. Born in 
Brooklyn, Mr. Price was a member of the 
Boot Camp Clik collective and had etched 
his place in hip-hop lore. He died in his 
sleep two years ago at age 43. 

Both men were paragons of New York 
City hip-hop in the mid-’90s. Both sur- 
vived treacherous hoods to become near 
mythic figures. Both are gone now. And 
they’re far from the only ones. Phife of A 
Tribe Called Quest died last year at age 45 
of complications of diabetes. The under- 
ground maestro Pumpkinhead died in 
2015 at 39. Then there was Nate Dogg, who 

How can 40 and hip-hop 
go together? 


died in 2011 at the age of 41, after a stroke. 
And the great James Yancey, a.k.a. J Dilla, 
preceded them all about 10 years ago, at 
age 32, after battling lupus. 

They were all of my generation. All 
dead by their mid-40s. 

I couldn’t imagine being 40-something 
in hip-hop when I was a teenager. Forty 
meant pain-in-the-neck parents and other 
grown-ups grumbling about that irritat- 
ing, nonmusical noise coming from my 
Walkman or my boom box. Hip-hop meant 
the silky word play of Big Daddy Kane, the 
urgency of Public Enemy or the verbal 
bravado of MC Lyte. It seemed incongru- 
ous, even absurd, to put the words “40” 
and “hip-hop” in the same sentence. 

Forty also just seemed a long way away, 
a place you’d have to run a gantlet to 
reach. When I was a teenager we thought 
that surviving past your early 20 s meant 
we would have found the Holy Grail. Then, 
it was assumed, you’d be good. You’d es- 
cape the pathologies of the hood. You’d no 
longer live under the shadow of that huge 
boomerang of death whirling overhead, 
threatening to clip you at any moment. 

That went for me, too, though I was far 
from some tough street kid. Yes, I liked 
block parties and chatting with girls. But I 
liked to read books at lunchtime and write 
short stories even more, which took me to 
a good college and eventually to a career 
as a music journalist. I still went to public 
school in 1980s New York. I still lived in 
certain neighborhoods: Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn, and Freeport, Long Island. And I was 
still subject to certain realities. 

Like being 16 in the Starlight Ballroom 
in Brooklyn when I bump into the gunman 
who’d just fired up in the air, only to have 
that gunman point his piece in my face 
and pull the trigger. Attribute it to Provi- 
dence or a misfire, but the round didn’t 
discharge. I lived. 

Now I’m here. A fact that was recently 
driven home for me in amusingly irritat- 
ing fashion the first time some whipper- 
snapper on Church Avenue in Brooklyn 
greeted me with, “What’s good, O.G.?” I 
nearly broke my fool neck looking around 
to see who he was talking to. 

But that’s me these days, 40-something, 
not exactly enamored with much of to- 
day’s hip-hop and father to my own teen- 
ager. What does it mean to be a hip-hop 
parent? For me, it means moving heaven 
and earth to protect my daughter from 
any hint of the menace that threatened my 
own teenage years. 

It means selectively introducing her to 
the music I loved at her age, sometimes 
coaxing an approving grin from her, some- 
times getting a skeptical eyebrow. And 
sometimes it means reaching a musical 
detente, like when we decided we both 
liked “Contralla” by Drake enough for it to 
become our sunroof-open, singalong sum- 
mer song. 

The most obsessive part of being a 40- 
something hip-hop head has meant keep- 
ing an anxious eye on Twitter to see if an- 
other name will make me hold my breath. 
They all hurt. And none hurt more than 
the 2016 death of the Toronto rap legend 
King Reign, who was also my cousin. 

Reign was 40 and seemingly fit as a 
drum, until the day his body gave up on 
him after a heart attack. That loss aches 
and always will. 

Recently, I’ve thought of Prodigy’s 
smile, I’ve remembered Sean Price’s bear 
hug and I still hear King Reign’s chuckle. 

I’d be lying if I didn’t admit that I’m also 
listening for the sound of a boomerang’s 
whirl, wondering if it’s coming back to get 
me. 
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Why Its Good to Forget 



OPINION 
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S CHOOL’S out for the summer — 
and so begins a long few months of 
I parents’ and teachers’ worrying 
about all the things their children 
will forget before the fall. The fractions 
they won’t be able to multiply. The state 
capitals they won’t be able to identify. 
“Learning loss” is the name for it. 

Forgetting is supposed to be the antith- 
esis of learning, and whether we’re a kid 
or an adult, most of us are plainly embar- 
rassed if we can’t recall a name or fact. But 
it turns out that forgetting can help us gain 
expertise, and when we relearn some- 
thing we couldn’t recall, we often develop 
a richer form of understanding. 

The notion that forgetting is a hidden 
educational virtue goes back a century or 
more. In a series of studies, the German 
psychologist Hermann Ebbinghouse 
found that when people relearn informa- 
tion, they’re more likely to recall that in- 
formation in the future. 

Research explains why forgetting deliv- 
ers this memory boost. Memories don’t fly 
out of our brains like sparrows from a 
barn. Instead, our brain will make memo- 
ries more or less accessible. Some recol- 
lections, like the name of a close friend, are 
easily recalled. Other details, like the color 
of your childhood bedroom, have been 
tucked into deep storage and are much 
harder — if not impossible — to retrieve. 

In this sense, a forgotten memory is a 
lot like an old file on your computer. While 
the document still exists, you don’t have a 
good way of getting to it, and today many 
memory researchers don’t even use the 
word “forgetting.” The term implies that a 
recollection is gone forever. Instead, for- 
getting is a matter of “retrieval failure.” 

Besides the occasional memory gaffe, 
the brain’s approach to forgetting serves 
us well, and our retrieval failures help 
prune away memories that we don’t really 
need. Or consider living with an unending 
library of easily recalled memories. It 
would be overwhelming: Dates, names, 
phone numbers — they would all be con- 
stantly top of mind. 

“You don’t want everything to be re- 
called,” said Robert A. Bjork, a researcher 
at the University of California, Los Ange- 


les. “You want to remember where you 
parked the car today, not yesterday or a 
week ago.” 

In this model of forgetting, when we ex- 
tract a detail from the brain’s long-term 
storage, that detail becomes easier to re- 
call in the future. “To remember some- 
thing important, you have to keep experi- 
encing it,” Professor Bjork said. 

So if you want to recall where you 
parked the car today, then practice re- 
membering that specific location. If you 
want to easily summon the names of state 
capitals, then make sure to draw regularly 
on the names of state capitals. 

Our brain is built to foster this sort of 
forgetting and remembering, according to 
a paper released in June in the journal 
Neuron. In the article, the researchers ar- 


Relearning what you once 
knew makes you smarter. 

gue that many of the brain cells associated 
with memory actively foster memory loss. 
“The growth of new neurons seems to pro- 
mote forgetting,” the researcher Blake 
Richards said. “If you add new neurons, it 
effectively overwrites memories and 
erases them.” 

The benefits of forgetting go far beyond 
facts or even brain cells, and when we re- 
learn something that we’ve forgotten, we 
often gain deeper forms of insight. Think 
of Marcel Proust’s famous literary bite of a 
madeleine, then, as not just “a remem- 
brance of things past” but also an effective 
form of developing expertise. 

To a degree, the value of such forgetting 
is self-evident, and when people re-en- 
gage an area of expertise, they have more 
perspective. They’re better able to spot 
connections. 

In much the same way, weak memories 
can improve understanding. The re- 
searchers Neechi Mosha and Edwin 
Robertson showed that a weak recollec- 
tion can make it easier for people to solve 
problems. “If the memory is too rigid, you 
can miss the conceptual forest,” Professor 
Robertson said. 


Studies show that forgetting can even 
promote better reasoning. In a study re- 
leased in 2011, a group of psychologists 
gave some subjects a problem-solving 
exam. Known as the Remote Associates 
Test, it requires a subject to read three 
words (like “playing,” “credit” and “re- 
port”) and then come up with a word that 
would link all three ideas (“card”). 

The researchers added a wrinkle to the 
test, and they provided the subjects with 
some “misleading” training, giving the 
subjects the wrong cues before they took 
the exam. The results showed that people 
had to push the misleading association out 
of their minds to solve the problem. “Cre- 
ative cognition,” the authors wrote, “may 
rely not only on one’s ability to remember 
but also on one’s ability to forget.” 

Benjamin Storm, a psychologist at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz, led 
the 2011 study, and he now takes the idea of 
forgetting pretty seriously. If Professor 
Storm writes a paper, he’ll start it early so 
that he has time to revisit his writing. Sim- 
ilarly, hem will read important articles 
twice with a long break in between so that 
he gains more from the text. 

A lack of remembering comes with 
plenty of downsides. Forgetting can have 
uncomfortable consequences. After 
Justin Bieber blanked out on the words to 
his Latin pop hit “Despacito” in May, the 
backlash was fierce, and TMZ ran the 
headline “Justin Bieber, No Hablo Espa- 
nol.” 

What’s more, people can’t leave too 
much time in between recalling some- 
thing or they’ll have a hard time pulling 
that detail from memory. This explains 
why parents and teachers are right to 
worry about summer learning loss after 
all. If a student has not recalled a math fact 
for months, it will be hard to recall that 
fact come September. 

Still, forgetting can be a crucial driver of 
learning. Expertise is what fills our mem- 
ory gaps. A learning loss can be a learning 
gain. In his song “Sorry,” Mr. Bieber 
crooned that he wanted “one more shot at 
second chances.” At least when it comes to 
learning and forgetting, he’s right. 


The Muslim Prom Queen and Me 


OPINION 

BY ROMAISSAA 
BENZIZOUNE 

A rising sophomore 
at New York 
University. 


T HIS summer, I’ve traded in my 
usual hijab for a turban. The big- 
gest consequence of this is not 
physical. It’s a matter of percep- 
tion: I am no longer immediately identi- 
fied as Muslim. I could just be protecting 
my hair from the outside elements or pro- 
tecting the outside elements from my un- 
cooperative hair. I could just be from 
some obscure African country — and co- 
incidentally, I am. Or I could just be a little 
too obsessed with Zadie Smith. 

The transformation is a success. 
Friends who have not seen me in a while 
do a double take, ask if I’ve lost weight. 
No one wonders if I am “hot in that” — in 
the summertime, this tops my hijabi 
F.A.Q. list — but someone does ask me if I 
am Caribbean. I bask in compliments and 
entertain runway dreams. Life is newly 
marvelous. 

It is a shame that I did not discover this 
hack earlier. In high school, I was not a 
cool kid. I had always assumed that my 
modest appearance — an aesthetic dis- 
ruption in a sea of girls sporting Lulule- 
mon leggings and crop tops — was at 
least partly to blame. When a hijabi 


Why is the idea of a hijabi reaching 
peak popularity so disconcerting? 


named Zarifeh Shalabi was elected prom 
queen in Fontana, Calif., last year, I was 
just as surprised as the rest of the world. 

At the time, my own prom adventures 
were not going as well as Ms. Shalabi’s. 
While her friends were rallying to get her 
elected against the odds, mine were prov- 
ing exceedingly useless in the struggle to 
somehow coerce my high school crush 
into asking me to prom in the few mo- 
ments we shared in between second peri- 
od United States history and third period 
A.R macroeconomics. 

And far from being reassuring, the 
flurry of headlines only confirmed what I 
already knew. To be both visibly Muslim 
and conventionally popular in a Western 
setting is practically to be an oxymoron. 
It is possible but almost inconceivable, 
like the giant python that swallowed an 
Indonesian farmer whole a few months 
ago or the quadruplets who got accepted 
into both Harvard and Yale this year. It is 
an occasion that screams for interna- 
tional media coverage. 

I graduated from high school last year. 
But the Muslim girl at prom did not — 
does not — exist in a vacuum. She be- 
comes the Muslim woman on a college 


campus, at the office party. The Muslim 
woman in America, breathing American 
air, occupying American public space and 
generally making the mind-blowing po- 
litical statement of being an American. It 
is no surprise that under so many eyes, 
she cannot fit in. 

My own prom story is infinitely more 
believable than Ms. Shalabi’s. I continued 
to entertain some hopes about the afore- 
mentioned crush. Some “Never Been 
Kissed,” “She’s All That,” “Pretty in Pink” 
type of hopes. Because what is lost in the 
conversations about Islam and terrorism 
and media representation is that a 
teenage girl is a teenage girl. When her 
high school heartthrob asks someone 
else to prom, she will be — without fail 
and without exception — devastated. 


a scapegoat, but I know now that if I had- 
n’t shown up to school in a hijab that day 

— or any other day, for that matter — the 
outcome would have probably been the 
same. Things do look so much more at- 
tainable on the side where the Lululemon 
leggings and crop tops are, where you 
can find your reflection in romantic com- 
edies, and where it is possible to keep reli- 
gion and politics out of it because your re- 
ligion and politics are not wrapped 
around your head. Wearing a turban is al- 
most like crossing over. It is unsettling 
that a reshifting of the same cloth on the 
same body can be so radical. 

It strikes me one day that perhaps my 
transformation is a regression. Why else 
am I willing to overlook the real problem 

— that even liberal Americans tend to ap- 



(His pick is objectively adorable be- 
cause she is objectively tiny and also ob- 
jectively white. She is as small and subtle 
and gentle as a subscript. She giggles 
prettily, and in my eyes, her most defin- 
ing feature is that she is not me.) 

I resolve not to attend prom. I reach 
this conclusion alone, in a second-floor 
bathroom stall. I look into the mirror as I 
wash my hands, and as I take in my re- 
flection — big and brown and covered; 
bearlike — the shock hits me. I cannot be- 
lieve that I had lost sight like this, had pic- 
tured the two of us together as if such a 
disruption could exist, and as if my prom 
experience should be anything other 
than peripheral. 

I am not immune from using religion as 


prove of Muslims on a case-by-case basis, 
tend to like their Muslims as non-Muslim 
as possible, tend to think themselves en- 
titled to this choosiness? Why else does 
my compromise with God come so easy? 

Partly because of peer pressure, I end 
up going to prom. I am without the heart- 
throb and with a hijab, but I make it. I re- 
member the dance floor most clearly. 
Sometimes my classmates pull me into 
their dance circles; sometimes I allow it 
and sometimes I don’t. I am wearing a 
baby-pink dress from J.C. Penney and a 
matching full-sleeved undershirt be- 
cause nothing is modest enough on its 
own. Standing almost straight in my too- 
tight heels, I am fully covered and fully 
there. 
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Justice Gorsuch Delivers 


Mitch McConnell, the Senate majority leader, has had a 
rough couple of weeks. Yet, however many setbacks he 
might suffer over health care reform or other parts of the 
Republican agenda, he knows he has already won the big- 
gest fight of all: the theft of a Supreme Court seat from 
President Obama, the installation of Justice Neil Gorsuch 
and the preservation of the court’s conservative majority 
for years to come. 

“One of my proudest moments was when I looked at 
Barack Obama in the eye and I said, ‘Mr. President, you 
will not fill this Supreme Court vacancy,’ ” Mr. McConnell 
told a political gathering in Kentucky last summer. 

With this audacious pledge — made only hours after 
news of Justice Antonin Scalia’s death on Feb. 13, 2016, 
reached the public — Mr. McConnell demolished long- 
standing Senate tradition and denied a vote to one of the 
most well-qualified nominees ever: Merrick Garland, the 
veteran federal appellate judge Mr. Obama had chosen to 
replace Justice Scalia. 

As the court’s term ended last week in a flurry of 
high-profile opinions and orders, it was clear that Mr. 
McConnell’s gambit had paid off in the extreme. It’s risky 
to read too much into a justice’s early opinions, but Justice 
Gorsuch, who was confirmed less than three months ago, 
has already staked his claim as one of the most conserva- 
tive members of the court. 

Chief Justice John Roberts Jr., a staunch conserva- 
tive in his own right, often seeks out points of compromise 
among the justices. On June 26, the court’s last opinion 
day, Justice Gorsuch appeared to be having none of it. 

Consider his separate opinion in Trinity Lutheran 
Church v. Comer, which held that states must some- 
times provide aid to religious groups even when 
their state constitutions bar it. The case, which 
involved state funds to make playgrounds 
safer, has implications for government 
aid to religious institutions in many 
other cases, notably school vouch- 
ers. That concerned some of the 
more liberal justices, but 
Chief Justice Roberts won 
them over, and put to- 
gether a 7-to-2 majority, by 
writing that the ruling was 
limited to playgrounds. 

Justice Gorsuch rejected 
the chief’s effort to limit the 
decision even though he 
agreed with the outcome. 

He wanted much more: 

“The general principles 
here,” he wrote, “do not 
permit discrimination 


It’s clear that 
Mitch 

McConnell’s 
audacious theft 
of a Supreme 
Court seat is 
paying off in 
spades. 



against religious exercise — whether on the playground 
or anywhere else.” 

On the same day, Justice Gorsuch dissented or distin- 
guished himself from the majority in cases involving the 
equal treatment of married same-sex couples, President 
Trump’s travel ban and rights under the Second Amend- 
ment. In each instance, he sided with Justice Clarence 
Thomas, who, at least until now, has been the court’s most 

conservative member. 

The problem isn’t so much Jus- 
tice Gorsuch’s judicial ideology, which 
is so far unsurprising. Presidents 
choose justices who they believe will 
rule in a way that aligns with their 
own views, and right-wing groups 
had long ago flagged Justice Gorsuch 
as a reliable conservative. He would 
surely have been a top choice of many 
Republican presidents. The problem is that he’s sitting in 
the seat that by rights should be occupied by Judge Gar- 
land. Had Mr. Garland been confirmed, the court would 
have had a majority of Democratic-appointed justices for 
the first time in almost half a century. 

Instead, the court is back to a Republican-appointed 
majority, the consequences of which will only become 
more apparent next term, when the court is scheduled to 
hear high-profile cases involving partisan gerrymander- 
ing, Mr. Trump’s travel ban and religiously based chal- 
lenges to anti-discrimination laws that protect same-sex 
couples. 

The conservative majority will grow even stronger 
if more justices retire during Mr. Trump’s term, a very 
good possibility. At that point, the president and 
Senate Republicans — who destroyed the filibus- 
ter for Supreme Court nominees in order to 
confirm Justice Gorsuch — will be able to 
put anyone they like on the court. 

Mr. McConnell’s decision that day 
in February 2016 represented either 
the height of courage or the depths 
of cynicism — or perhaps both. 
Either way, it set in motion a 
chain of events that, while 
seemingly implausible only 
weeks earlier, changed history. 
Mr. Trump will be out of power 
by 2025 at the latest. But 
thanks to Mr. McConnell, Jus- 
tice Gorsuch, and whoever else 
might join him in the next cou- 
ple of years, will entrench a 
solid conservative majority on 
the court for far longer. 


HARRY CAMPBELL 


The Good, the Bad and the Ugly in Albany 


The Chicago newspaper columnist Mike Royko suggested 
many years ago that his hometown change its motto, “Urbs 
in Horto,” Latin for “City in a Garden.” Far more appropriate 
for a city historically steeped in corruption, he said, would 
be “Ubi est Mea?” Where’s mine? 

Thus far, Chicago has resisted the idea. But since that 
slogan remains unused, it is there for the taking by the New 
York State Legislature, which has had plenty of its sticky- 
fingered members sent to prison. While 
overt corruption has subsided of late as 
a distinguishing Albany characteristic, 
the motto is still an able descriptor of 
how the 213 senators and Assembly 
members go about their business. 

“Where’s mine?” was fully on dis- 
play in the special legislative session 
just ordered by Gov. Andrew Cuomo, os- 
tensibly to deal with one issue: renew- 
ing mayoral control over New York City’s public schools. 
This the lawmakers did, for which both they and the gover- 
nor deserve credit. Extending the mayor’s mandate for two 
years offers a greater measure of stability than the succes- 
sion of one-year renewals with which Senate Republicans 
had been torturing him. 


But the governor also opened the door for other sub- 
jects, and legislators lost little time bursting in. The result 
was an ungainly bill that had more sections than a cinema 
multiplex. In addition to mayoral control, lawmakers 
reauthorized a smorgasbord of taxes for cities and counties, 
sweetened pension benefits for some uniformed workers in 
New York City, added money for Lake Ontario flood victims, 
offered tax relief to a racetrack and casino near Utica, made 
funds available for projects in the Adirondacks, and 
attached the names of politicians to a bridge, a road and a 
state park. 

Not for nothing did some in Albany refer to this bundle 
as a “big ugly.” Each element of it may well have had merit; 
some definitely did. It can also be argued that this sort of 
dealing is what makes the world go ’round. Nonetheless, the 
big ugly was symptomatic of a way of operating that has 
long defined a state capital where matters are routinely not 
debated on their substance — if they are debated at all, in- 
stead of being settled behind closed doors by a few leaders 
— but rather, used as chips in a high-stakes poker game. 

Not surprisingly, the final deal managed to include not a 
syllable about meaningful and sorely needed ethics reform. 
On that score, the motto that prevails in Albany is, “Non est 
nobis.” Not for us. 


In their 
ungainly way, 
New York 
legislators 
crammed 
everything 
under the sun 
into a special 
session. 


| LETTERS | 

Are the Democrats Too Secular? 

Readers debate whether an election in Georgia 
shows that the party has a “religion problem ” 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “The Democrats’ Religion 
Problem,” by Daniel K. Williams 
(Op-Ed, June 23) : 

There has been too much 
analysis of Georgia’s Sixth 
Congressional District special 
election, in which Karen Handel 
beat Jon Ossoff. A longtime 
Republican district voted for a 
Republican. That is not news, 
and it is certainly no reason to 
conclude that the Democrats, 
among their many other faults, 
have a religion problem. They 
do not. 

Over history, religion has 
stood for everything from social 
justice to burnings at the stake. 
The religion I was brought up in 
has some wonderful teachings 
and some of the most foolish 
rules that one can imagine. In 
this, religion is a great deal like 
human interaction in general. It 
is up to each of us to reach for 
the good and ignore the rest. 

Social justice is at the heart of 
our Constitution, whether 
quoted from the Bible or from 
the most secular of sources. 

BRUCE NEUMAN 
WATER MILL, N.Y. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

I agree with Daniel K. Wil- 
liams’s excellent analysis. Most 
Americans do trust and thus 
prefer people of faith to be their 
leaders. 

America’s historical prefer- 
ence for this has been well 
established. The exceptions are 
found in ultraliberal areas such 
as San Francisco and New 
York. 

I’m not sure that voters could 
be easily fooled by candidates 
who pretend to be what they 
are not. People may hear a 
politician’s words, but most 
need to see evidence before 
casting their vote. That has 
never been more true than 
today, as people of faith see and 
are saddened that secularism is 
promoted in our schools and 
society. 

We want our leaders to truly 
represent us and our values. 

BONNIE O’NEIL 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Daniel K. Williams errs in criti- 
cizing Jon Ossoff for his reluc- 
tance to advance his religious 
beliefs during his campaign. Mr. 
Ossoff is an adherent of Reform 
Judaism, perhaps the most 
progressive faith in the United 
States. 

The Sixth District has a 
strong conservative Christian 
orientation, which is at odds 
with core tenets of Reform 
Judaism. The Sixth District 
includes Cobb County, where in 
2002 high schools placed stick- 
ers saying “evolution is a the- 
ory not a fact” on biology text- 
books. 

Mr. Ossoff’s opponents ques- 
tioned his legitimacy because 
he lived outside the district and 
had an “ethnic-sounding” name. 
He rightly assumed that pro- 
claiming his Jewish heritage 
might further undermine his 
viability. 

ELLEN G. RAFSHOON 
BROOKHAVEN, GA. 

TO THE EDITOR: 

The Democrats do not have a 
religion problem. Religion as 
practiced by the Republican 


Party is the problem. It has 
reduced religion to the primary 
issue of abortion. 

If you are against abortion or 
claim to be, as Donald Trump 
conveniently proclaimed during 
the presidential campaign, that 
is enough to claim the mantle of 
religion. True, it also helps to be 
against selling wedding cakes 
to homosexuals and contracep- 
tives to women. 

The Republican Party can’t 
seriously claim the mantle of 
social conservatism when its 
current standard-bearer, never 
known to be a churchgoer, 
publicly lived the playboy life 
and extolled the values of 
greed, rather than charity. Has 
the Republican Party heeded 
Pope Francis’ call for social 
justice, to care for the poor and 
the disabled, refugees and the 
environment? The answer is 
no. 

The Republican Party is, to 
be sure, “pro life,” but it is 
against the living. 

ALAN KUSINITZ, NEW YORK 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Daniel K. Williams accurately 
maps out the Democrats’ prob- 
lem with religion, except for 
one thing: They do have a 
religion. It’s called liberal- 
progressivism. 

Increasingly, modern, 
college-educated white 
Democrats worship at the altar 
of historical grievance, political 
correctness, censorship and 
seeking any evidence (no mat- 
ter how remote) of having been 
oppressed. 

They even seek to identify 
with others’ oppression when 
they themselves have suffered 
little. (Talk about cultural ap- 
propriation.) 

Their liturgy is stigmatizing 
the unconverted by calling 
them nasty names: You’re 
sexist, racist, homophobic, 
xenophobic. The Democrats 
can’t win elections because 
most people reject the core 
values of liberal-progressivism. 
Why? Because at the heart of 
any great religion is a core 
belief in our common God-given 
humanity. 

The Democratic Party has 
become the party of division, 
name-calling and alienation. 

THOMAS O’HARE, BOSTON 

TO THE EDITOR: 

Re “Democrats Fume as Geor- 
gia Loss Deepens Discord” 
(front page, June 22): 

I understand the frustration 
in Democratic ranks after a 
disheartening eight months, but 
I disagree about the party’s 
near-term prospects. A badly 
damaged Hillary Clinton won 
the popular vote by almost 
three million. Her losing the 
presidency hinged on only 
about 80,000 votes in three key 
states. 

Since then, motivated 
Democrats have outperformed 
the norm in congressional races 
in deep red territory, which 
bodes well for 2018. 

My biggest concern in the 
next few years isn’t the party’s 
brand, although that needs 
work. It’s the deepening rift 
between the party’s left flank 
and the party’s “mainstream.” 

Let’s try to remember, 
Democrats, that we’re all in this 
together. 

CASEY CONLEY, DOVER, N.H. 



EDITORIAL OBSERVER CAROL GIACOMO 


A Democracy Road Trip Through Hungary 


PECS, HUNGARY 
It is not always easy or convenient, but 
you can still find democracy practiced 
in the increasingly authoritarian Hun- 
gary led by Prime Minister Viktor 
Orban. You might start by driving three 
hours from Budapest past lush farm 
fields to Pecs, a storied city on the 
Croatian border. 

This is where activists with the 
Liberal Party, which polls in the single 
digits but is propelled by smart, com- 
mitted 30-somethings like Adam Ser- 
mer and Annett Boesk, recently held a 
community meeting at a local hotel. 

The ostensible subject was Russia, 
which Mr. Orban, a xenophobic, anti- 
democratic nationalist with a cruel 
anti-refugee agenda, is desperately 
courting and which many of his political 
opponents consider a dark cloud over 
their country’s future. 

The audience numbered no more 
than a few dozen, mostly middle-aged 
men and women — possibly reflecting 
the fact that in provincial cities, unlike 
in the capital, Budapest, people tend to 
be wary of speaking out or taking part 
in political activities that could alienate 
Orban-affiliated party bosses who have 
influence over local jobs. 

That didn’t worry Geza Jeszenszky, 


the featured speaker, who has the po- 
litical and economic wherewithal to 
ignore such intimidation. A former 
Hungarian foreign minister and ambas- 
sador to the United States, he helped 
dismantle the Warsaw Pact and reori- 
ent Hungary’s foreign policy from the 
Soviet Union to the West. At 75, Mr. 
Jeszenszky, who calls himself a liberal 
conservative, could choose to stay in 
his elegant Budapest apartment and 
tune out the depressing reality as his 
country sinks deeper into Mr. Orban’s 
dystopian vision of a so-called illiberal 
democracy veering further and further 
from democratic norms. 

But as Mr. Jeszenszky told me, he 
feels a duty to remind younger Hungar- 
ians that the great tragedies of the 
country’s recent past, especially World 
War II, were caused by “bad alliances,” 
namely with Nazi Germany. He extols 
the security value of NATO, which 
Hungary joined in 1999, and pushes 
back hard against Mr. Orban’s insist- 
ence that the European Union, which 
accepted Hungary in 2004, and Amer- 
ica are nefarious influences. He 
laments that Hungary is increasingly 
resembling autocratic states like Rus- 
sia. 

As a neighbor, Hungary should, of 


course, pursue good relations with 
Russia, which provides most of its 
energy, Mr. Jeszenszky said, but NATO 
and the European Union are the coun- 
try’s natural allies 
and “the guarantee 
against any ag- 
gressive tendency 
by Russia.” Mr. 
Orban, he said, is 
tying Hungary too 
closely to Russia; 
one deal, to buy a 
costly new Russian 
energy plant, will 
indenture Hungary to Russia for years 
to come. 

The meeting in Pecs was spirited and 
generally well mannered, even as a few 
audience members expressed anti- 
Western sentiments. Mr. Sermer, the 
Liberal Party’s chief organizer, envi- 
sioned it as part of an effort to nudge 
Hungarians disaffected by the venality 
of Orban-controlled politics back into 
the political dialogue and eventually to 
vote. Many young Hungarians, includ- 
ing some of his friends, are moving 
abroad, Mr. Sermer said. But he be- 
lieves that there is still hope for democ- 
racy, and, for now, he plans to stay and 
fight for it. 


There are many reasons to be con- 
cerned about Hungary’s eroding de- 
mocracy, with its echoes of the popu- 
lism and creeping authoritarianism 
infecting the other parts of Europe and 
even the United States. Mr. Orban has 
altered the political system to make it 
easier for his Fidesz Party to stay in 
power, enabled corruption, cracked 
down on independent media and civil 
society groups, and refused to share the 
burden of accepting migrants arriving 
in Europe. Although Hungary receives 
billions of dollars annually from the 
European Union, his government regu- 
larly demonizes the bloc, even spending 
tax dollars on anti-E.U. billboards. 

Mr. Orban’s campaign to shut down 
Central European University in Buda- 
pest, the school founded in 1991 by the 
Hungarian-born American billionaire 
George Soros to bring Western-style 
education to his homeland, has become 
obsessive. The government recently 
passed a law requiring that the school 
have a branch in the United States; it 
doesn’t and may have to close. 

However, unusually large street 
protests in Budapest and international 
criticism have forced the government 
to at least pretend to seek a compro- 


mise. In June, its representatives met 
in New York, where the university is 
registered, with officials from Gov. 
Andrew Cuomo’s office. The school is 
being allowed to operate during the 
2017-18 academic year, but its future 
remains uncertain. 

It should not be forgotten that Mr. 
Orban, once a liberal, was educated at 
Oxford with scholarship help from the 
same George Soros he now pillories as 
a foreign agent intent on fomenting 
dissent against the government. Mr. 
Soros, a benefactor of pro-democracy 
groups in Hungary and elsewhere, 
accused Mr. Orban in a recent speech of 
presiding over a “mafia state.” 

Hungarians who want to see Mr. 
Orban replaced in the 2018 election 
know they face stiff odds. Everything is 
stacked against them: the structure of 
the political system, the heavily con- 
trolled media, the corruption, the fact 
that opposition parties are weak and 
unlikely to maximize their leverage by 
uniting behind a single candidate. 

But many also ask a fair question: 
Why haven’t NATO and the European 
Union, which accepted Hungary to 
ensure its pro-Western future, reacted 
more strongly as those core values are 
eroded? 


Beyond 
Budapest, and 
across 

generations, a 
fight against the 
illiberalism of 
Prime Minister 
Viktor Orban. 
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MAUREEN DOWD 


Cruella 

De Trump 

WASHINGTON 

S O, with this latest toad jumping 
from our president’s mouth, is 
I Donald Trump acting like a sexist 
pig or simply a pig? 

I proffer, a pig. 

I have no doubt that he would attack a 
man’s appearance in the same breathtak- 
ingly below-the-belt way if he felt humili- 
ated by that man and had the ammunition. 

In his vile tweet about Mika Brzezin- 
ski, he called her crazy. He often tweets 
that women journalists — including me 
— are crazy. Yet in that same tweet about 
Mika, he called Joe Scarborough “psy- 
cho.” And he told the Russians in May 
that James Comey was “a nut job.” 

Some, including Scarborough, think 
Trump goes after women harder. Cer- 
tainly, it resonates more with women be- 
cause of Trump’s history of sexist re- 
marks, his taped boasting about assault- 
ing women and his habit of rating 
women’s looks on a l-to-10 scale. (He did 
once tell me, though, that he considered 
women “tougher” and that he related to 
them better.) 

There is also the historical context: It is 
a more sensitive matter for women be- 
cause for centuries, they relied on their 
looks for economic security, and they con- 
tinue to be judged more on physical traits 
and clothing choices. 

But as some women anchoring cable 
shows call for the women in the Trump ad- 
ministration to rise up in protest, I say: 
Let’s not narrow it to sexism. 

It’s even more troubling than that. It’s 
cruelty on a Grand Guignol scale, both in 
Trump’s heartless tweets and in his mind- 
less salesmanship of the Republicans’ 
heartless budget. When Trump called the 
House health care bill mean, he knows 
whereof he speaks. He’s the King of Mean. 
Pathetically, Trump mistakes cruelty for 
strength. 

The 71-year-old president’s pathological 
inability to let go of slights; his strongman 
reflex to be the aggressor and bite back 
like a cornered animal, without regard for 
societal norms; his lack of self-awareness 
about the power he commands and the 
proportionality of his responses; his gro- 
tesque hunger for flattery and taste for 
Tony Soprano tactics; his Pravda partner- 
ship with David Pecker, the head honcho 
at The National Enquirer, which has been 
giving Trump the II Duce treatment while 
sliming his political opponents, the 
“Morning Joe” anchors and Megyn Kelly 
— these are all matters that should alarm 
men and women equally. 

Trump has moved his shallow kiddie 
wading pool of gossip and ridicule from 
Trump Tower to the White House, where it 
is so outlandishly out of place that it often 
feels like we have a Page Six reporter as 
our president. 

Trump is isolated in the White House, 
out of his milieu, unable to shape the story, 
forced to interact with people he doesn’t 
own. Even the staffers folding his clothes 
aren’t on his payroll. 

Before he got to D.C., Trump was used 
to media that could be bought, sold and 
bartered with. He is not built for this hos- 
tile environment and it shows in his deteri- 
orating psychological state. Even though 
he’s in the safest space of all, he’s not in a 
safe space. 

Trump has always been obsessed with 
looks — his own, men’s and women’s. One 
of his favorite phrases is “Here’s the 
beauty of me.” He walks through life as 
though he’s the judge in an ’80s swimsuit 
contest — even with his own wives and 
older daughter. “She’s got the best body,” 
was his typical refrain about Ivanka. 

I was at The Times in New York in 1999 
when Trump, talking to an editor, com- 
mented admiringly on a sexy, buff picture 
of Anna Wintour in a white wife-beater on 
the cover of New York magazine. “She will 
never look this good again,” Trump bro- 
claimed to the male editor. (He was 
wrong.) 

Trump blasted his way up in the 2016 
campaign by mocking his opponents’ 
looks — male and female. 

At a New Jersey fund-raiser, Trump 
teased Chris Christie, “No more Oreos.” 
He made fun of Jeb for ditching glasses for 
contacts and Rick Perry when he put 
glasses on. He belittled Little Marco for 
sweating. 

He famously and viciously mocked 
Times reporter Serge Kovaleski for his 
disability. And his aides think John Bolton 
lost his shot at secretary of state due to his 
yeti mustache. 

“He is mean to men as well as women,” 
says Trump biographer Michael D’Anto- 
nio. “When he was planning to run for 
president in 2014, he required males and 
females in his organization to get in shape, 
and back in the ’90s Donald would hand 
out tubes of Rogaine to male executives 
and say the worst thing in the world is for a 
male executive to go bald.” 

Certainly, Trump is squeamish about 
bodily functions. He once bragged to How- 
ard Stern that Melania seemed impervi- 
ous to bathroom needs and he weirdly 
found it “disgusting” that Hillary took a 
bathroom break during a debate. 

“Bodily fluids bother him,” D’Antonio 
says. The famous germaphobe once com- 
plained to me about the time a man came 
out of a New York restaurant bathroom 
with wet hands and shook his hand. 
Trump said he couldn’t eat after that. 

I gave Trump the benefit of the doubt af- 
ter his comment on Megyn Kelly about 
“blood coming out of her wherever” when 
he claimed he meant her nose. But later, a 
longtime Trump associate told me that 
Trump had practiced that line before he 
said it on CNN and that it was meant to 
evoke an image of Kelly as hormonal. 

Of course, since Trump and some of 
those close to him have such an elastic re- 
lationship with the truth, and since some 
staffers have been known to feed journal- 
ists false details just to mess with them, 
you can never be sure of anything that 
comes out of this White House. 

Except the cruelty. 


John Brimah, 
on the back of a 
motorbike, had 
leprosy as a 
child and is now 
in charge of a 
leprosy hospital 
in Ganta, 
Liberia. 



NICHOLAS KRISTOF 

Good News , Despite What Youve Heard 


GANTA, LIBERIA 

C HEER up : Despite the gloom, the 
world truly is becoming a better 
place. Indeed, 2017 is likely to be 
the best year in the history of hu- 
manity. 

To explain why, let me start with a story. 
I’m on my annual win-a-trip journey with 
a university student, who this year is 
Aneri Pattani, a newly minted graduate of 
Northeastern University. One of the peo- 
ple we met is John Brimah, who caught 
leprosy as a boy. 

At the age of 12, Brimah was banished 
by his village and forced to live in an iso- 
lated grass hut. His father would bring 
food and water once a day to a spot half- 
way between the village and the hut, and 
then pound a stick on the ground to let him 
know that it was there. 

For a year and a half, he lived in com- 
plete isolation even as his leprosy 
worsened. Then a missionary from Ohio, 
Anthony Stevens, happened to pass by. 
“He heard me crying and investigated,” 
Brimah recalled. Stevens took him to a 
leprosy center where he received treat- 
ment, and Brimah has never seen his fam- 
ily since. 

Brimah was cured, received a mission- 
ary education and became a nurse. Now 
he is in charge of the leprosy hospital here 
in Ganta, on the Liberia-Guinea border. 
He presides over men and women missing 
fingers, toes and sometimes feet, gnarled 
reminders of why leprosy has terrified 
people since biblical times. 

Yet we are defeating leprosy. World- 
wide, cases have dropped 97 percent since 
1985, and it is now easily treatable. A 
global plan set 2020 as a target for no more 
children to become deformed by leprosy. 

The progress against leprosy reflects 
the larger gains against poverty and dis- 
ease — which I believe may be the most 
important trend in the world today. Cer- 
tainly it’s the best news nobody knows 
about. 

Perhaps the optimism doesn’t feel right. 
You’re alarmed by President Trump (or 
Nancy Pelosi), terrorism and the risk of 


rising seas, if we’re not first incinerated by 
North Korean nukes. Those are good rea- 
sons for concern, but remember that for 
most of history humans agonized over 
something more elemental: Will my chil- 
dren survive? 

Just since 1990, more than 100 million 
children’s lives have been saved through 
vaccinations and improved nutrition and 
medical care. They’re no longer dying of 
malaria, diarrhea or unpleasant causes 
like having one’s intestines blocked by 
wriggling worms. (This is a good news 
column, but I didn’t say it wouldn’t be a bit 
gross.) 

“There are deworming campaigns now, 
so it’s much rarer that we go into surgery 
for obstruction and see a big mass of 

The world is beating 
disease , poverty ; illiteracy. 

worms,” explained Agatha Neufville, the 
nursing director at the Ganta United 
Methodist Hospital. 

Nine out of 10 Americans say in polls 
that global poverty has been staying the 
same or worsening. So let’s correct the 
record. 

There has been a stunning decline in ex- 
treme poverty, defined as less than about 
$2 per person per day, adjusted for infla- 
tion. For most of history, probably more 
than 90 percent of the world population 
lived in extreme poverty, plunging to 
fewer than 10 percent today. 

Every day, another 250,000 people 
graduate from extreme poverty, accord- 
ing to World Bank figures. About 300,000 
get electricity for the first time. Some 
285,000 get their first access to clean 
drinking water. When I was a boy, a major- 
ity of adults had always been illiterate, but 
now more than 85 percent can read. 

Family planning leads parents to have 
fewer babies and invest more in each. The 
number of global war deaths is far below 
what it was in the 1950s through the 1990s, 
let alone the murderous 1930s and ’40s. 


Aneri and I are reporting from a coun- 
try whose name, Liberia, evokes Ebola, 
civil war and warlords like General Butt 
Naked. That’s partly because we journal- 
ists have a bias toward bad news: We 
cover planes that crash, not planes that 
take off. 

Together in Liberia, Aneri and I saw 
children missing school or suffering from 
excruciating ailments, but the larger nar- 
rative is the opposite — less death and 
more literacy. 

Journalists and aid organizations need 
to highlight conflicts, disease and suffer- 
ing, but we also need to acknowledge the 
backdrop of progress. Otherwise, people 
perceive global poverty as hopeless and 
simply tune out. 

The truth is that the world today is not 
depressing but inspiring. We met a man 
named Fanha Konah who had lost all his 
fingers and toes to leprosy, yet somehow 
has managed to become a master wood 
carver: He grips a piece of wood between 
his knees, holds the chisel between the 
stubs that are left of his hands, and art en- 
sues. 

Konah reflects the tenacity and resil- 
ience of so many survivors in the world’s 
poorest countries, and the consequences 
will be enormous as they enjoy better 
health and education. 

Aneri and I also met an 18-year-old who 
had never been to school but had some- 
how built an astonishing three-foot elec- 
trical fan mostly out of cardboard scraps. 
It had a little motor, powered by a battery, 
and it worked. When kids like him are edu- 
cated, imagine what they can accomplish 
— for themselves and for their countries! 

So let’s pause from our pessimism for a 
nanosecond of celebration about a world 
that is actually getting better. The most 
important historical force in the world to- 
day is not President Trump, and it’s not 
terrorists. Rather, it’s the stunning gains 
on our watch against extreme poverty, il- 
literacy and disease; it’s all those 12 -year- 
olds out there who never catch leprosy 
and instead go to school. 


ROSS DOUTHAT 

Going Small on Health Care 


S EVEN years ago the Democratic 
Party found itself at a crossroads, 
i Its sweeping health care bill was 
increasingly unpopular — the 
subject of angry town hall protests, the 
cause of a shocking special-election de- 
feat in Massachusetts. Some people in 
the Obama White House, notably Rahm 
Emanuel, wanted to scale the bill back, to 
drop the idea of reinventing the individ- 
ual insurance market and simply expand 
Medicaid. 

Instead the Democrats chose to stick 
with Obamacare in full, which earned 
them a historic achievement, Joe Biden’s 
big bleeping deal — and then a cata- 
clysmic midterm defeat from which their 
fortunes as a national party have never 
quite recovered. 

Now it is the Republican Party’s turn to 
face a health care choice. They can forge 
ahead with the “repeal” (really just the 
reform) of Obamacare, notwithstanding 
the massive unpopularity of the legisla- 
tion being negotiated in the Senate, on 
the theory that they’re more insulated 
than the Democrats were in 2010 (after 
all, they won their recent special-election 
squeaker) and that the policy achieve- 
ment is worth the political pain. Or they 
take the road the Democrats did not, and 
retreat to a much smaller bill instead. 

The case for retreat is stronger than it 
was for Obama’s party. The Democrats in 
2010 were on the cusp of achieving their 
decades-old health care policy dream; 
the Republicans in 2017 can’t agree on 
what their health care policy goal should 
be. The Democratic bill in 2010 delivered 
significantly to the party’s base; the Re- 
publican bill in 2017 delivers significantly 
only to the party’s donors. In order to mit- 
igate its unpopularity, Senate Republi- 
cans keep making their bill more like, 
well, Obamacare, which raises the ques- 
tion of why they’re attempting something 
so complex for such a modest end. 

But what would retreat look like? What 


form would a smaller bill take? Don’t 
worry, I have the answer. 

First, the smaller bill would repeal the 
individual mandate requiring the pur- 
chase of health insurance. It would re- 
place it, as the Senate bill does, with a 
continuous-coverage requirement — a 
waiting period to purchase insurance if 
you go without it for more than two 
months. 

Second, the bill would repeal some of 
the taxes on health care spending, saving 
and services imposed by Obamacare — 
including the taxes on medical devices 
and prescription medications, the higher 
threshold for deducting spending on 


How the G.O.P can retreat 
to modesty on reform. 


chronic care, and the limits on contribu- 
tions to health spending accounts. 

Third, the bill would maintain the stabi- 
lization funds that the Senate legislation 
pays to states and insurers to help cover 
the sickest Americans and keep ex- 
change prices from spiraling upward. 

According to the Congressional Budg- 
et Office, repealing the individual man- 
date and its penalties would cost $38 bil- 
lion over 10 years. The stabilization funds 
would cost $107 billion. The various 
health care tax cuts I just outlined would 
cost (roughly) $100 billion. So that’s ap- 
proximately $250 billion that the small- 
ball bill would need to find in spending 
cuts. 

It would find those savings by impos- 
ing, like the House and Senate bills, a per- 
capita cap on future Medicaid spending, 
but a less draconian one than the current 
legislation envisions. Instead of wringing 
almost $800 billion out of Medicaid over 
10 years, it would try to reduce the pro- 
gram’s spending by $250 billion — just 


enough for deficit neutrality. 

That’s it. That’s the whole thing. Elimi- 
nate the hated mandate, keep the ex- 
changes stable, cut a few health care 
taxes, and pull Medicaid spending down- 
ward. Pass the package, declare victory, 
and pivot to tax reform. 

And it would be a victory, however 
modest, for several Republican constitu- 
encies. Eliminating the mandate would 
satisfy principled libertarians and save 
money for middle-class consumers for 
whom Obamacare seems like an unjusti- 
fiably bad deal. Cutting medical taxes 
would please key industries and reduce 
prices for consumers. The Medicaid per- 
capita cap would be an experiment in en- 
titlement reform, but on a scale and a 
timeline that swing-state senators could 
live with, and that might eventually at- 
tract bipartisan support. 

True, eliminating the mandate would 
lead to less coverage. But if the subsidies 
didn’t change and the Medicaid cuts were 
limited, much of any drop-off would be 
genuinely voluntary, and the C.B.O.’s own 
analysis projects that the exchanges will 
be stable even if the mandate is repealed. 
So Republicans could campaign in 2018 
on the credible claim that they had main- 
tained Obamacare’s coverage for most 
people who wanted it, while reducing its 
burdens on those who don’t. 

All of this would be tepid and incre- 
mentalist, a failure compared to the 
dreams of full-repeal advocates and the 
best-laid plans of right-wing wonks. 

But the Republican Party is too divided 
on health care, too incompetently “led” 
by its president, and too confused about 
the details of health policy to do some- 
thing that’s big and sweeping and also 
smart and decent and defensible. 

So if the party insists on doing some- 
thing, it should do something appropri- 
ately timid. The alternative is a big gam- 
ble on a bad bill — not just a crime, but a 
mistake. 
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Our journalists 
bring a lot to the table. 



Founding Editor Sam Sifton on assignment in San Antonio, 
investigating barbecue with chef Quealy Watson. 


As food editor of Cooking, Sam Sifton 
seeks out world-class recipes with the 
zeal of an investigative reporter. 

Then we add compelling photography, 
easy-to-follow instructional video, and a 
personal Recipe Box for you to save and 
share your favorite recipes. 


The result is a singular cooking site that 
offers a wealth of memorable recipes, 
from hamburgers to haute cuisine. 

We invite you to join our cooks in the 
kitchen. Or in this case, at the grill. 


Sl)c 'N'cUi jlorkSimcs 

Cooking 

Dig into NYT Cooking. $1.25 per week. 
Or as part of a Times subscription. 


nytcooking.com/subscribe 
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pleasures, at least if you set yourself 
up for success. 1 lere’s our guide lu 
the fundamentals and a handful of 
techniques to master, whether 



Bottom-left photograph by Peden+Munk 
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How hard would it be to 
redistribute a co-ops shares? 

3 RENTERS 

Moving to the city out of 
necessity, but staying for love. 



Shoddy construction in your 
condo? Now it may be harder 
to sue the developer. 

8 ON LOCATION 

A Sandy-proof beach house. 


OWNERS | RENTERS | RENOVATORS 
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GARY HOVLAND 


Helping Those Who Hoard 


In apartments, hoarding becomes more than 
a personal problem. Solving it isn’t simple. 


By KAYA LATERMAN 

Logistics is a big part of Brendan Keany’s 
job. As the general manager of Penn South, 
a sprawling co-op complex with 2,820 apart- 
ments in Chelsea, Mr. Keany is used to co- 
ordinating the schedules of his crew, con- 
tractors and residents when any repair 
work is required. 


He was taken aback, however, by the 
psychological complexity involved in a $145 
million project a few years ago — one that 
necessitated replacing all the old heating, 
ventilating and cooling pipes in every 
apartment. 

Getting access to someone’s home is al- 
ways an issue, Mr. Keany said. Over the 
years, there have been more than 100 
residents who regularly refuse to let his 
staff conduct the co-op’s annual fan coil unit 
inspection. But after compiling a list of 
residents who were unresponsive to an ini- 
tial request for a home inspection, before 


the pipe project even started, Mr. Keany 
learned that many were embarrassed to 
open their doors because of what lay inside : 
homes that were overfurnished, cluttered 
and in disarray. He eventually discovered 
that about 50 of those apartments housed 
compulsive hoarders. 

“We all recognized that this project would 
require much more than we had anticipat- 
ed,” Mr. Keany said. “The board and I had to 
do some soul-searching.” 

Hoarding has long been a challenge in the 
city, where many live in small quarters and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 


Discovering, developing and testing effective treatments for Alzheimer’s disease. 


The Litwin Zucker Center for Research on Alzheimer’s Disease 

Feinstein Institute for Medical Research 

Northwell Health ” 

North Shore-LIJ is now Northwell Health 


516 - 562-3492 
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Renting? Buying? 

Decorating? Repairing? 

Our door is always open. 

S I Real Estate 

360 VIEW | CALCULATOR | VOYEUR | RENTERS | THE FIX 
Visit nytimes.com/realestate 



Unforgettable 
events demand an 
unparalleled space. 

This is TheTimesCenter, designed 
by Renzo Piano. Our three 
flexible spaces accommodate a 
wide variety of events: The Stage , 
a striking 378 -seat auditorium; 
The Hall, a customizable 
5,000-square-foot banquet room; 
and The Gallery , a dynamic 
reception and networking area. 
Here, you can expect the latest 
in digital projection, lighting and 
audio resources. In the heart 
of Manhattan, the possibilities 
of your event are redefined. 
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Calculator: Square Footage 


How Much Space for the Money? 

This column has looked at homes and 
places to live from the perspective of 
affordability; tax rates; fluctuations in 
rent and resale value; amenities; com- 
mute time; and appeal to millennials, 
retirees, families, cyclists and even 
those looking for love. 

But one question has remained un- 
answered: Exactly how much space do 
you get for your money? 

So this week, we took the May 2017 
A data from Zillow’s Home Value Index 

$934 per sq.ft. 

San Francisco 

$616 per sq.ft. 

Fremont, Calif. 

$605 per sq. ft. 

Honolulu 

$568 per sq. ft. 

San Jose, Calif. 

$515 per sq. ft. 

Oakland, Calif 

$514 per sq. ft. 

Boston 

$504 per sq.ft. 

Washington 

$475 per sq.ft. 

New York City 

$468 per sq.ft. 

Seattle 

$466 per sq.ft. 

Arlington, Va. 


— a measure of the value of all homes 
in an area, not just those on the market 

— and used it to calculate the value 
per square foot of the median-priced 
home in the country’s 100 largest cities. 

The difference in physical space per 
dollar, we discovered, was astounding. 
In Detroit, for example, $100 would 
likely buy about two and a half square 
feet in a median-valued home, while in 
San Francisco it would probably get 
you no more than a tenth of a square 
foot. Below, the cities at the top and 
bottom of the list. 

MICHAEL KOLOMATSKY 


$77 per sq.ft. 

Springfield, Mo. 

$76 per sq.ft. 

Fayetteville, N.C. 

$75 per sq. ft. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

$7C per sq.ft. 

Indianapolis 

$70 per sq.ft. 

Mobile, Ala. 

$68 per sq. ft. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

$55 per sq. ft. 

Memphis 

$53 per sq. ft. 

Toledo, Ohio 

$48 per sq.ft. 
Cleveland 


$40 per sq.ft 

Detroit 
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Ask Real Estate: Co-op Shares 



FEDERICA DEL PROPOSTO 


Can a Co-op Adjust Allocation of Its 
Shares? 


In 1981, my mother bought an apartment in 
a Manhattan co-op. After her death, I dis- 
covered that the maintenance was high for a 
one-bedroom apartment and my real estate 
agent agreed. Upon further investigation, I 
learned that an apartment on the same floor 
and of the same size had a maintenance that 
was $798 less per month than my mother’s 
apartment. It appears that at the time the 
building went co-op in the 1970s, the alloca- 
tion of shares given to her apartment was 
not correct. What is my recourse? 

When your mother bought an apartment in 
a co-op, she bought shares in a corporation. 
Why does your mother’s apartment have 
more shares than another one that looks 
similar to hers? To get that answer, you 
have to go back to when the co-op was 
established. 

At that time, shares were allocated to 
each apartment. How those shares were 
divvied up is determined by unique details: 
How big is the apartment? What floor is it 
on? How much light does it get? Slicing the 
pie is more art than science, making it 
difficult to prove that a decision was wrong. 


To submit your question or comments, email 
realestateqa@nytimes.com. 


“No two real estate professionals will allo- 
cate shares in the same way,” said Phyllis 
H. Weisberg, a chairwoman of the coopera- 
tive and condominium law practice at 
Montgomery McCracken Walker & Rhoads. 

Then there is the issue of fairness. Your 
mother bought her apartment fully aware 
of its price and its maintenance cost, based 
on shares. She was not misled, even if some 
of her neighbors paid less in maintenance. 
(She also had more voting leverage all 
those years because of her extra shares.) 

“The question is similar to someone who 
discovers they overpaid on the purchase 
price of an apartment and now, years after 
the purchase, wants to go back and reduce 
the purchase price,” Ms. Weisberg said. 

As a practical matter, reallocating shares 
raises all sorts of thorny legal issues. There 
are tax implications for the building. More- 
over, the co-op has a finite number of 
shares. So if your mother’s estate relin- 
quishes some of her shares, another person 
would have to take them, raising that 
shareholder’s monthly maintenance costs. 
Some proprietary leases require sharehold- 
er consent to make such a change. “And, 
needless to say, it is unlikely they would 
consent,” Ms. Weisberg said. 

RONDA KAYSEN 


CORRECTIONS 

The Living In column last Sunday, about Yorktown Heights, N.Y., misstated the year that a single- 
family home for sale there was built. The home, a one-bedroom, 680-square-foot ranch, was built in 
1939, not 1929. 

The 360 View column last Sunday, about the pros and cons of having commercial tenants in co-op 
buildings, referred incorrectly to Kathryn Faughey, a psychologist who was slain in her Upper East 
Side office in a residential building in 2008. The killer, a schizophrenic man, had been treated by a 
colleague of Dr. Faughey; he was not her patient. 
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For Two Transplants, a Surprisingly Easy Transition 


By KIM VELSEY 

While it’s common to hear about people who 
made moving to New York a major life ob- 
jective, many transplants end up in the city 
more by happenstance than intention — 
here thanks to a job, a graduate program or 
a partner, rather than a burning desire to be 
a New Yorker. 

Krijn Mossel, 44, and John Rinaldi, 49, fall 
in the second category, having moved to 
Brooklyn a few months ago from Mountain 
View, Calif., so that Mr. Mossel could take a 
job as a technical account manager at 
Google. But to their delight, they’ve found 
the change of cities to be just what they had- 
n’t known they were looking for. 

“When you come out the door here, you 
see other people,” Mr. Rinaldi said. “It’s 
lovely!” He was sitting in the living room of 
the couple’s one-bedroom apartment at 461 
Dean Street, the modular tower adjacent to 
the Barclays Center in Prospect Heights. 
“Mountain View was very much a bedroom 
community. I’m much more of a city 
mouse.” 

He added: “Just living in New York, 
we’ve doubled the amount of walking we do. 
We’ve both increased our steps a lot — up 
from 2,500 to 5,000, to 5,000 to 10,000.” 

When Google asked Mr. Mossel how he 
would feel about moving to New York, he 
was pleasantly surprised, but said he would 
have to run it by his husband. Mr. Rinaldi, a 
singer, actor and theater buff, was, if any- 
thing, even more thrilled by the prospect. 

Warned off by their friends from trying to 
find a place in Manhattan — “they told us it 
would be too expensive, too small, too 
crazy,” Mr. Rinaldi said — the couple de- 
cided to look at Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Queens and Brooklyn. But even coming 
from the Bay Area, where housing is known 
to be pricey, they were surprised by how ex- 
pensive and small apartments were outside 
of Manhattan. 

In Mountain View, where the two had 
lived after leaving behind a decrepit, if well 
located, apartment in San Francisco, they 
had had a new mother-in-law apartment of 
about 1,000 square feet, with polished con- 
crete floors and high ceilings, for $2,650 a 
month. (The mother-in-law for whom the 
unit had been designed had declined to take 
up residence.) 

Their current place costs $3,605 a month, 
although by signing a 27-month lease they 
got three months free. “It’s a little painful,” 
admitted Mr. Rinaldi, who worked full-time 
as a voice and piano teacher and an actor/ 
singer in the Bay Area but who now also 
works as an operations coordinator at the 


Know a renter with an interesting story? John Rinaldi, top left, and Krijn Mossel in Prospect Heights, Brooklyn. Above, their dining area. 

Email: renters@nytimes.com. They said this apartment had a homier vibe than some they looked at. 




Names: Krijn Mossel and 
John Rinaldi 


Ages: 44 and 49 


Occupations: Mr. Mossel is a 
technical account manager 
at Google, and Mr. Rinaldi is 
an actor/singer and an oper- 
ations coordinator at the 
educational nonprofit Break- 
through NY. At the moment, 
Mr. Rinaldi is working on a 
cabaret show about moving 
to New York, set to be per- 
formed on July 29 in San 
Francisco. 


Rent: $3,605 a month, 
though by signing a 27- 
month lease, they got three 
months free, making it work 
out to $3,204 a month. 


On living in new construc- 
tion: The men like that their 
apartment has a homier vibe 
than some places they 
looked at. One kitchen they 
saw in Downtown Brooklyn, 
for example, was all metal. “It 
looked like a vet’s office,” Mr. 
Rinaldi said. 


On moving for work: It’s not 
the first time Mr. Mossel, a 
native of the Netherlands, 
has been game to move for a 
job. In 2009, he raised his 
hand at work to leave Am- 
sterdam for the Bay Area, 
when the company he was 
working for opened an office 
there. 


Amenities packages: These 
didn’t sway their decision. “A 
lot of places were sold on the 
amenities outside the apart- 
ment,” Mr. Mossel said. “We 
were more interested in the 
apartment itself.” 


educational nonprofit Breakthrough NY. 
“But we looked at a lot of places that cost the 
same and were not as nice.” 

Mr. Mossel agreed: “It was definitely the 
top end.” They had initially given them- 
selves a budget of $2,500 to $3,000 a month, 
but reluctantly increased it to $3,500 after 
noticing that their options vastly improved 
once they went over $3,000. 

Their apartment has the trifecta of fea- 
tures that, in addition to being an easy train 
ride from Manhattan, included things that 
local friends had cautioned about expect- 
ing: air-conditioning, a dishwasher and a 
washer/dryer unit. 

Their other requirements were few. Mr. 
Rinaldi is a devotee of the decluttering guru 
Marie Kondo, and the only thing Mr. Mossel 
ever collected was piles of paperwork, so 
they didn’t feel that they needed a whole lot 
of square footage (they had done a huge 
book purge before leaving California). Still, 
they hadn’t wanted to live in a shoe box. One 
of the selling points of their current place, 
Mr. Rinaldi said, was that “it actually had a 
floor plan,” with a small entrance area by 
the front door and a hallway connecting the 
living room and the bedroom, unlike many 
of the one-bedrooms they saw. 

Though it has been thoroughly Kondo-d, 
the apartment’s decor is far from bland. 
Keeping only what you love means having a 
space that better reflects you, Mr. Rinaldi 
said. To wit, he has a pastel-and-pencil 
sketch of an owl done by his mother and 50 
smoking pipes, down from 300. 

The men were ambivalent about living in 
new construction, but after looking at a 
handful of not-so-nice older walk-ups in 
Fort Greene that were just as expensive, 
they figured why not. 

One landlord, Mr. Mossel recalled, took 
him down to a basement with low ceilings to 
show him the washer and dryer, which were 
behind a cage. “It’s like ‘Silence of the 
Lambs,”’ the landlord remarked. “I was 
like, ‘That’s not really a selling point,’ ” Mr. 
Mossel said. 

Unlike some circumstantial transplants, 
who find the quirks of living in New York 
more exasperating than exhilarating, the 
couple considers even the city’s pricklier 
aspects charming. “I love that New Yorkers 
speak up and don’t suffer fools,” Mr. Rinaldi 
said. 

He described a recent visit to the hard- 
ware store. As he was leaving, the man com- 
ing in (“a pretty big-sized guy, like a con- 
struction worker”) told him not to hold the 
door. As Mr. Rinaldi paused, perplexed, the 
man said: “You’re too big.” 

“He was right!” Mr. Rinaldi said. “We 
would have had to shimmy past each other. 
He was sincerely explaining why he didn’t 
want the door held.” 
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On the Market 




PHOTOGRAPHS BY DOUGLAS HEALEY FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


FIVE-BEDROOM IN NEW CANAAN 

$ 2 , 495,000 


CONNECTICUT 3 Smith Ridge 
Lane 

A five-bedroom, five-and-a-half-bath 
home with a landscaped patio and 
pool, two gas fireplaces, a two-car 
garage and a tennis court. Jaime 
Sneddon, 203-219-3769, Kendall 
Sneddon, 203-561-5658, Halstead 
Property, halstead.com 


TAXES $18,778 a year 


PROS The house has been 
renovated in a contemporary style 
using soothing, earthy tones. The 
high-end kitchen features a striking 
white quartzite island. The second 
floor includes a spacious laundry 
room with a sink and cabinets. 


CONS The basement remaining 
from the original 1943 house cannot 
be finished. 
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STACEY BRYAN/VHT STUDIOS 


SANDS POINT FIVE-BEDROOM 

$ 2 , 475,000 


NASSAU 5 Knoll Road 
A five-bedroom 1951 house with four 
full and two half-baths, a family 
room, a den/office, a three-car 
garage and front and back porches. 
Alexis Siegel, 516-944-2907, Amy 
Rosenberg, 516-944-2920, Andrea 
Scharf, 516-319-8852, Douglas 
Elliman Real Estate; elliman.com 


TAXES $31,403 a year 


PROS The house has 
contemporary touches and an open 
floor plan, a large window over the 
glass double-entry doors, a two-story 
living room with a floor-to-ceiling 
fireplace, glass interior doors and a 
loft overlooking the living room. The 
master bath has a steam shower. 


CONS The house lacks a distinct 
foyer. 


REPORTING BY C. J. HUGHES, MARCELLE SUSSMAN FISCHLER, 
SUZANNE HAMLIN AND LISA PREVOST 
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SUTTON PLACE CO-OP 

$ 1 , 125,000 


MANHATTAN 434 East 58th 
Street, Nos. 1C and ID 
Two joined apartments being sold 
together, with two bedrooms, three 
baths, two Murphy beds, two 
wood-burning fireplaces and a 
400-square-foot private garden. 
Lawrence Lee, TripleMint, 
917-804-3385, triplemint.com 


MAINTENANCE $1,952 a month 


PROS The apartment packs in a lot 
without feeling cramped. The shaded 
garden, with its bluestone pavers, 
hostas and a fountain, can be 
reached from the living room or one 
of the bedrooms. 


CONS Two of the bathrooms lack 
windows. 
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DOWNTOWN BROOKLYN STUDIO 

$ 496,000 

BROOKLYN 150 Myrtle Avenue, No. 306 
A third-floor studio with a galley kitchen, a bath 
with a soaking tub and a washer/dryer. Marie 
Bromberg, Corcoran, 646-389-1887, 
corcoran.com 


MAINTENANCE $528 a month; taxes, $13 a 
month, abated until 2035 


PROS The LEED-certified condominium 
includes a filtered air system, soundproof 
windows, a two-level communal garden, a yoga 
studio and a fitness center. 


CONS The building is in a congested area. 
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LENOX HILL CO-OP 

$ 995,000 


MANHATTAN 575 Park Avenue, 
No. 904 

A two-bedroom, two-bath prewar unit 
with eight closets, a fireplace and 
north and south exposures in the 
Beekman, a former hotel. Steven 
Kramer, Douglas Elliman Real Estate, 
212-891-7246, elliman.com 


MAINTENANCE $5,297 a month 


PROS 

Beamed ceilings, white-oak 
herringbone floors, crown moldings 
and painted-wallpaper murals. 


CONS 

The kitchen is very small and 
windowless. The maintenance is 
steep, but it does cover five-day 
housekeeping service and utilities. 
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New Condo Complaints Heat Up 

Lawyers are fielding calls from distressed buyers. But suing developers can be difficult. 



KARSTEN MORAN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Steven D. Sladkus is 
among the lawyers 
experiencing complaints 
about defects in the latest 
crop of condos and 
conversions, many of 
which are just coming 
under the control of their 
owners. 


By RONDA KAYSEN 

Look back to the end of the last housing cy- 
cle, and the downturn was marked by a 
flurry of complaints from condo owners and 
their boards against developers, claiming 
defects in new or renovated buildings. 
Roofs and pipes leaked, balconies crumbled 
and facades cracked. The ensuing lawsuits 
dragged on for years, as homeowners 
struggled to recoup their losses. 

Now, as another round of homeowners 
settles into new apartments, the complaints 
are rolling in again. Lawyers say they are 
fielding as many calls from anxious owners 
and condo associations as they did in the 
early 2000s. The problems, they say, are 
similar to those that plagued properties 
when the housing market crashed in 2008. 

“As the market softens and developers 
rush to get projects done, corners are in- 
variably cut,” said Steven D. Sladkus, a real 
estate litigator and founding partner of 
Schwartz Sladkus Reich Greenberg Atlas. 

So far, few condos built since late 2011, 
around the time the housing market began 
to recover, have filed lawsuits. This is partly 
because owners are just now beginning to 
assume control of the properties — the 


developers typically control condo boards 
for a number of years after the building 
opens. But lawyers expect the lawsuits to 
pick up again soon. 

“There is going to be a spike in the next 
couple of years,” as more buyers settle into 
their homes and begin noticing problems, 
said Robert J. Braverman, a real estate law- 
yer and the managing partner of Braver- 
man/Greenspun. 

A May 24 New York State appellate court 
decision, however, may make it more diffi- 
cult for some owners to go after the 
developers. For years, homeowners in 
Brooklyn, Queens, Staten Island and other 
parts of the state have been able to sue a de- 
veloper personally for breach of contract, 
simply because he or she signed what is 
known as a certification in the offering plan 
that is filed with the state attorney general. 

But the appellate court upended that 
practice, ruling that an individual principal 
of a corporation could not be held 
personally liable just because a certification 
was signed. The decision puts the three bor- 
oughs in line with Manhattan and the 
Bronx, where you already could not sue on 
these grounds. 

The recent ruling shines a light on the 


challenges that homeowners face when try- 
ing to recoup money spent on repairs. 
Developers invariably register projects as 
limited liability companies, an arrange- 
ment that shields individuals from liability. 
The principals of the L.L.C. may have mil- 
lions of dollars of personal wealth, but the 
assets homeowners can go after are limited 
to whatever money is in the L.L.C. Once the 
shell company sells the apartments and de- 
pletes its funds, the pot may be empty. 

Lawyers are divided over the signifi- 
cance of the ruling. 

There are other, albeit more difficult ways 
to hold a developer personally accountable 
for problems with a building. A condo could 
sue him or her for violating the contract by 
arguing that the L.L.C. was a sham or a 
cover-up, or try to prove that he or she en- 
gaged in fraud or breached his or her fidu- 
ciary duty, said Jared E. Paioff, a real estate 
litigator and partner at Schwartz Sladkus 
Reich Greenberg Atlas. 

“There are other ways to skin a cat,” Mr. 
Sladkus said. The ruling “took away one of 
our tricks, but certainly didn’t ruin the 
game.” 

Others, however, see it as a game chang- 
er. “You’d have to be able to show that there 
was intentional fraud,” Mr. Braverman said. 
“That’s an incredible burden of proof.” 

And as Adam Leitman Bailey, a Manhat- 
tan real estate lawyer, noted, “It’s really 
hard to pierce the corporate veil. It takes a 
lot of money.” 

Problems are not unique to ground-up 
construction. Conversions can spell trouble, 
too, even among the city’s highest-end 

‘There is going to be a 
spike in the next couple 
of years.’ 

properties. Consider 150 East 72 nd Street, a 
24-unit condo converted in 2013 from a rent- 
al by Macklowe Properties, a developer of 
432 Park Avenue, the super-skinny, super- 
tall tower where a penthouse sold last year 
for north of $87 million. 

At 150 East 72nd Street, a penthouse sold 
in 2015 for $15.27 million. Last December, the 
condo association sued the L.L.C. and its 
principal, Harry Macklowe, alleging failure 
to properly fund the reserve fund, fraud and 
“breach of contract and negligence result- 
ing from the numerous construction de- 
fects,” according to the suit. The owners 
sued Mr. Macklowe personally, arguing that 
the L.L.C. was “an alter ego” expressly in- 


tended to shield him from liability. 

According to the lawsuit, “the building 
was defective, and not constructed in a skill- 
ful manner.” The board hired an architect 
who found insufficient fire-stopping 
measures, lack of insulation and major fa- 
cade problems. According to the suit, the ar- 
chitect also found: The H.V.A.C. tower froze 
in cold weather, so the apartments did not 
heat properly; odors passed between apart- 
ments ; and old pipes caused “extreme dam- 
age” to some apartments. 

Mr. Bailey, who represents the condo as- 
sociation in the litigation, declined to com- 
ment on the case. Macklowe Properties also 
declined to comment. 

The cost of solving construction prob- 
lems like these can be staggering, hitting 
particularly hard in a middle-class building. 
To pay for lawyers and repairs, a condo as- 
sociation may have to impose hefty assess- 
ments on homeowners who have lived in 
their apartments for only a few months or 
years. 

In 2015, Nina Lubin, 34, bought a two-bed- 
room duplex with her husband in a new 
condo in Riverdale, the Bronx, paying 
around $500,000. The building has had 
problems with its plumbing, its roof, its fa- 
cade and its heating and cooling system. 
Common charges have gone up by 7 per- 
cent. This August, each owner will have to 
pay a one-time assessment of $500 to $1,000 
for repairs, and another assessment is com- 
ing next year. 

“We had hoped moving into a newer 
building that we wouldn’t have these prob- 
lems,” said Ms. Lubin, who requested that 
the building address be withheld since the 
condo has not sued the developer. “It is frus- 
trating to have so many issues going on that 
we were not made aware of when we were 
purchasing the property.” 

The board is considering its legal options, 
but litigation is a long and expensive road to 
travel. “The last resort anyone wants to 
pursue is litigation,” said Mr. Sladkus, who, 
with Mr. Paioff, represents Ms. Lubin’s 
condo association. “The hope is that it re- 
solves quickly.” 

Once, water leaked into one of Ms. Lu- 
bin’s closets, narrowly missing her leather 
handbags. Another time, water leaking 
from the ceiling damaged a bathroom. Last 
March, water spontaneously burst from the 
light fixture above the kitchen island during 
a birthday party, drenching the food and the 
cake. “The whole birthday spread was a wa- 
terfall,” she said. 

Her reaction? “It was just another thing.” 


Big Ticket 

Top Penthouse at 56 Leonard Sells for $48 Million 


By VIVIAN MARINO 

The penthouse at the pinnacle of 56 Leon- 
ard, the distinctive Jenga-like glass sky- 
scraper in the heart of TriBeCa, has finally 
sold. 

The full-floor apartment, with a wrap- 
around terrace and panoramic views of the 
Hudson River and New York Harbor, closed 
at $47,866,945 — the priciest sponsor unit in 
the 60-story building. It was also the city’s 
most expensive sale for the month of June, 
according to property records. 

But this purchase could easily be sur- 
passed by neighboring apartments that hit 
the market only days ago: The penthouses 
encompassing the 53rd and 54th floors are 
being marketed together as a potential du- 
plex for $65 million. The unidentified owner 
paid just over $53 million for the units in 
January. 

Several other notable transactions closed 
during the last month. The actors Meg Ryan 
and Jake Gyllenhaal each bought apart- 
ments at 443 Greenwich Street, another de- 
velopment in TriBeCa. Noelle Beck, who 
has appeared in several soap operas and 
prime-time television shows, and her hus- 
band sold their Gramercy Park townhouse. 
Jerryd Bayless, who plays for the Philadel- 
phia 76ers of the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation, bought a co-op in SoHo. And the re- 
nowned sculptor Richard Serra purchased 
a full-floor co-op loft in TriBeCa. 

THE 56 LEONARD PENTHOUSE, No. 60, has four 
bedrooms and four and a half baths, and is 
around 7,800 square feet, according to the 
listing with the Corcoran Sunshine Market- 
ing Group. Monthly carrying costs are 
$9,175. The buyer, from California, used the 
limited liability company Uticon Invest- 
ment Holdings. 

This sprawling apartment, with 19-foot 
ceilings and floor-to-ceiling windows, has 
more than 900 square feet of outdoor space, 
including a terrace off the kitchen and great 
room, and a private balcony off the enor- 
mous master bedroom suite. There is also a 
library, a conservatory, an exercise room, a 
formal dining area and a gallery with a sky- 
line view. 

Nearly all the apartments at 56 Leonard 
have been spoken for. Just two sponsor 
units — a half-floor penthouse and a one- 
bedroom — remain, according to the listing 
broker. The cantilevered building was de- 
signed by the Swiss architects Herzog & de 
Meuron and developed by the Alexico 
Group. 

Izak Senbahar, Alexico’s president and 
the owner of the penthouse on the 57th floor, 
said that most of the apartments went into 
contract two years before the building’s 
opening, in May 2016, and that the majority 
of the buyers were local. “We had a lot of 
families from TriBeCa who upgraded,” he 
said, “and a lot of Wall Street guys that 
wanted to be close by.” 
at 443 Greenwich, Ms. Ryan and Mr. Gyl- 
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Noelle Beck, above 
left, sold her 
Gramercy Park 
townhouse, left. Jake 
Gyllenhaal and Meg 
Ryan, above, each 
bought apartments at 
443 Greenwich Street, 
top. Jerryd Bayless, 
above near right, 
bought a co-op at 117 
Prince Street, above 
far right. 


lenhaal each bought a three-bedroom, 
three-and-a-half-bath apartment. 

Ms. Ryan, whose long string of movies in- 
cludes “When Harry Met Sally” and 
“You’ve Got Mail,” paid $9.39 million for No. 
6C, which is 3,155 square feet, using the 
Third World Dog Trust. Mr. Gyllenhaal’s 
apartment, No. 5J, slightly smaller at 2,868 
square feet, closed at $8.63 million. Mr. Gyl- 
lenhaal, who was nominated for an Acad- 
emy Award for his role in “Brokeback 
Mountain,” made his purchase through 
Woodrow Trust. 

Ms. Beck, who has appeared in “As the 
World Turns” and “Law & Order,” and her 
husband, Eric Petterson, sold 243 East 17th 
Street, a 28-foot-wide Anglo-Italianate- 
style house, for $13.5 million. The buyer 
made the purchase through an L.L.C. The 
couple had paid $1.6 million in 1997 for this 
four-story home, with rear and front gar- 
dens, and they had wanted as much as $17 
million when first listing the property in 
2014. The most recent asking price was $14.5 
million. 

mr. bayless, a guard for the Philadelphia 
76ers, paid $5 million for unit No. 3C at 117 
Prince Street, a 2,500-square-foot co-op 
with two bedrooms, two baths and oversize 
windows. The seller was Marie Douglas. 


Mr. Serra’s purchase — a loft apartment 
encompassing the second floor of the cast- 
iron building at 173 Duane Street — closed at 
$7 million. The 4,200-square-foot unit has 
two bedrooms and two baths, along with a 
spacious artist’s studio, a gym/yoga room 
and a great room. He and his wife, Clara, al- 
ready own a full-floor apartment on the 
third floor. The sellers were the artist Mer- 
rill Steiger and Arthur Gurwitz. 

Mr. Serra is best known for his large-scale 
sculptures; in 2014, he was awarded the 
President’s Medal from the Architectural 
League of New York, the first time the prize 
had been given to an artist. 

IN OTHER NOTEWORTHY SALES last month, 
Linda Wells, the founding editor of Allure 
magazine, bought a Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment for $3.45 million, after listing another 
Fifth Avenue residence. The publisher 
Mark Magowan and his wife, Nina, sold 
their Park Avenue duplex for $19.25 million. 
The estate of James H. Evans, who had 
served as the chief executive of the Union 
Pacific Corporation and the Central Park 
Conservancy, sold his Fifth Avenue duplex 
for $8.68 million. And the writer Wendy 
Gimbel, the author of “Havana Dreams,” 
and Douglas S. Liebhafsky sold their Green- 
wich Village townhouse for $14 million. 
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212 West 18th Street 

$38,000,000 I 4 BED I 5 BATH 


Kyle W. Blackmon, Toni Haber 

646.798.8898 

kblackmon@compass.com 



15 Central Park West 

$34,500,000 I 4 BED I 4.5 BATH 


Kyle W. Blackmon 

646.798.8898 

kblackmon@compass.com 



87 Mercer Street 

$29,995,000 I 4 BED I 5 BATH 


The Hustis/Jovanovic Team 

646.320.4667 

hjt@compass.com 



432 Park Avenue 

$29,500,000 I 3 BED I 4.5 BATH 


Kyle W. Blackmon 

646.798.8898 

kblackmon@compass.com 



15 Central Park West 

$23,500,000 I 3 BED I 3.5 BATH 


Kyle W. Blackmon 

646.798.8898 

kblackmon@compass.com 



323 West 74th Street 

$14,490,000 I 9 BED I 10 BATH 


Maria Manuche 

917.328.2338 

mmm@compass.com 



85 Grand Street 

$9,950,000 I 4 BED I 3 BATH jhoagland@compass.com 



385 West 12th Street 

$12,950,000 I 4 BED I 4 BATH 


Justin Croushore 

917.449.1632 

justin.croushore@compass.com 


COMPASS 
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90 Prince Street J 6 ^ a 6 H 9 ° a ^ 2 nd 

$4,250,000 I 4 BED I 2.5 BATH jhoagland@compass.com 



118 Forsyth Street 

$3,300,000 I 2 BED I 2 BATH 


Nick Gavin, Josh Doyle 

646.610.3055 

nick.gavin@compass.com 



207 East 57th Street ™ e A "^“ ic Team 169 Mercer Street 

646. 320.4667 646.696. 1372 

$3,999,999 I 3 BED I 3 BATH hjt@compass.com $3,490,000 I 2 BED I 2 BATH jhoagland@compass.com 



Modem Loft with $550K for 2 Car Garage, Chelsea 
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444 West 19th Street 

$3,450,000 I 2 BED I 2 BATH 


Alyssa Soto Brody 

347.821.6220 

alyssa.brody@compass.com 



267 Berry Street 

$3,595,000 I 4 BED I 3 BATH 


Yuval Vidal 

646.436.5625 

yuval@compass.com 



225 Lafayette Street 

$3,295,000 I 2 BED I 2.5 BATH 


Nick Gavin, Josh Doyle 

646.610.3055 

nick.gavin@compass.com 



I Private Terrace with 270 Degree Views, Prospect Heights u 


135 Eastern Parkway 

$2,950,000 I 4 BED I 4 BATH 


The Cobell Stephenson Team 

914.536.1513 

csteam@compass.com 


compass.com 212.913.9058 ©compass #compassinc R compass Kmedium.com/compass-quarterly 

New York City | Washington, DC | Miami | Boston & Cambridge | The Hamptons | Los Angeles | Santa Barbara & Montecito | Aspen | San Francisco Bay Area 


David J. Cobell Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, CNE, Joshua M. Doyle Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, Julia Hoagland Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, CNE, NYRS, Justin A. Croushore R.E. Salesperson, Kyle W. Blackmon Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, Mark Jovanovic Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, Maria M. Manuche Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, Nicholas H. 
Gavin Lie. R.E. Salesperson, Scott W. Hustis Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, Toni Haber Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, Wendy Stephenson Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, Yuval Vidal Lie. Associate R.E. Broker, MBA. Real estate agents affiliated with Compass are independent contractor sales associates and are not employees of Compass. 
Equal Housing Opportunity. Compass is a licensed real estate broker located at 90 Fifth Avenue, 3rd FI. NY, NY 1 001 1 . All information furnished regarding property for sale or rent or regarding financing is from sources deemed reliable, but Compass makes no warranty or representation as to the accuracy thereof. 

All property information is presented subject to errors, omissions, price changes, changed property conditions, and withdrawal of the property from the market, without notice. To reach the Compass main office call 212 91 3 9058 
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ON LOCATION | SEA BRIGHT, N.J. 


Designed to Handle Storms and Spills 




Between the river and ocean, a 
beach house built to withstand 
the forces of man and nature. 


By TIM McKEOUGH 

In the summer of 2013, R. C. and Valari 
Staab were searching for a rental at the 
beach as an escape from their apartment on 
the Upper West Side of Manhattan, with a 
few requirements in mind. “It had to be 
close to the city, accessible by public trans- 
portation, and the public transportation had 
to allow you to bring pets, because we didn’t 
have a car,” said Mr. Staab, a playwright. 

They soon determined that the Seastreak 
ferry was their best option. After studying 
its routes, they rented a small cabin in Sea 
Bright, N. J., a borough on a sliver of land be- 
tween the ocean and the Shrewsbury River, 
just south of Sandy Hook. Although the area 
was still recovering from Hurricane Sandy, 
which had wreaked havoc there the previ- 
ous fall, the Staabs were smitten and deter- 
mined to build their own home there. 

“He likes to swim in the ocean and I like to 
swim in the river,” said Ms. Staab, the presi- 
dent of NBC Universal-owned television 
stations. In Sea Bright, they could easily do 
both, or they could walk along the beach 
with their dog, Jack, in the morning, and go 
stand-up paddle boarding on the river in the 
afternoon. 

In 2015, they bought two adjacent empty 
lots that stretched from ocean to river, inter- 
rupted only by the single avenue that 
passes through the borough, for $1.6 million. 

The Staabs had plenty of ideas about 
what they wanted to build. “We wanted it 
very connected to the land and to feel like 
Sandy Hook,” Ms. Staab said. “We wanted 
to be able to live on one floor, because we 
hope we have the house forever.” 

They also needed a separate area for 
guests, and terraced decks to host a variety 
of outdoor activities. But most important, 
they wanted to feel confident that the house 
would withstand a hurricane. 

Raad Studio, the architecture firm they 
hired, conceived a modern cedar-clad 
house of two stacked boxes that would ap- 
pear to sit on top of the sand dunes, almost 
15 feet above sea level, with a boardwalk be- 
tween concrete retaining walls running un- 
derneath, which would also function as a 
storm canal. 

“We’re not just sticking it on stilts, but 


Above, a canal was built under 
the house, which has water on 
two sides, to protect it during 
storms; center, from left, R.C. 
and Valari Staab, the owners, 
and the master bedroom; 
below, from left, the kitchen 
and dining area; a guest bath; 
and the living room, with its 
glass stairwell and large 
sliding doors. 


having it be one with the landscape, so that 
it’s meant to work with the water and wind,” 
said James Ramsey, a principal of Raad. 
“We wanted to restore the dune-scape that 
we imagined might have once been there, 
paying attention to the way that water 
might sluice back and forth through the 
site.” 

There was just one problem: There were 
no dunes. “It was a tabletop, just a flat 
plane,” said David Kamp, the principal of 
Dirtworks Landscape Architecture, which 
designed the outdoor space. 

Still, the architects directed the contrac- 
tor, Lead Dog Custom Homes, to build a net- 


work of concrete walls and piers to under- 
pin the house and decking. Then, a design 
by Dirtworks, built by the Todd Group, cov- 
ered much of that structure with enormous 
mounds of sand planted with beach grasses 
and plants like serviceberry, bayberry and 
beach rose. 

Completed in May for about $2.4 million, 
the 2,400-square-foot house is reached by 
an elevator or by a light-filled glass stair- 
well topped by skylights. The main level 
holds an open living room, dining area and 
kitchen as well as the master suite. Two 
guest suites are upstairs. 

All the furniture and finishes are de- 


signed to be carefree, including porcelain 
counters in the kitchen that won’t etch or 
stain if wine is spilled, and indoor-outdoor 
upholstery fabric that can stand up to wet 
swimsuits and sun. 

“We just wanted it to be comfortable, liv- 
able and easy to maintain,” said Meryl San- 
topietro, the couple’s interior designer. 

From the living room, oversize glass slid- 
ing doors open up to a series of decks that 
descend to the river, while offering different 
functions : an outdoor living space with fire- 
place, a dining area, a plunge pool, a water- 
side lounging area, a fire pit and a place to 
store paddle boards. Another deck, con- 


nected to one of the guest suites, offers 
views of the ocean. 

“We look like we’re deck-crazy, but we re- 
ally use them all,” Mr. Staab said. 

And whenever the next big storm comes, 
the Staabs have no concerns about their 
house. “It’s designed to handle it,” said Ms. 
Staab, who experienced flooding and torna- 
does growing up in Texas. “The nice thing 
about hurricanes is you know they’re com- 
ing; with tornadoes, you don’t know if 
they’re coming.” 

If there’s a hurricane warning in the fu- 
ture, she said, “We’ll lock it up and won’t 
worry about it.” 


INTERNATIONAL REAL ESTATE 

FRANKFURT 


A Modern Penthouse in a Booming City 


By LISA PREVOST 

This fourth-floor penthouse is centrally lo- 
cated in the Westend neighborhood of 
Frankfurt. It has about 3,000 square feet of 
living space across two levels and is one of 
10 apartments in a building a short walk 
from the financial district, said Dagmar 
Kurz of Peters & Peters Sotheby’s Interna- 
tional Realty, the listing agency. 

The penthouse is reached by a key-oper- 
ated elevator that opens directly into the 
living area from within a cube-shaped book- 
case. The airy space has 15-foot ceilings and 
is surrounded by windows, with glass doors 
at one end that open onto a large terrace. 

The industrial-style kitchen is all stain- 
less steel, from the cabinets to the appli- 
ances. While most of the living space has 
parquet floors, the kitchen has floors of pol- 
ished concrete that extend toward the ter- 
race, defining the dining area. Both bed- 
rooms are on the main floor, each with its 
own bath. A concrete staircase leads to an 
upper-level office and a storage room. 

The unit has automated shades and a 
wood-burning fireplace. A parking space in 
the garage is included. 

Westend, a prominent residential area 
with some of the city’s most expensive de- 
velopments, is so well known in Frankfurt 
that it is “nearly a brand,” said Olivier Pe- 
ters, the listing agency’s managing director. 
This building is close to the five-star Grand- 
hotel Hessischer Hof, the Festhalle Frank- 
furt exhibition and concert hall, several 
parks and numerous restaurants. Frankfurt 
Airport is about a 25-minute drive. 
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$2,670,000 

(2,388,000 million euros) 


This fourth-floor penthouse, 
top right, has two levels, with 
its own elevator, housed in a 
cube-shaped bookshelf 
structure, above right, and a 
concrete staircase that appears 
to float above the floor, above. 


Market Overview 

As a major financial center and home to the 
European Central Bank, Frankfurt has seen 
considerable growth in recent years. The 
current population of roughly 730,000 is ex- 
pected to increase to about 764,000 by 2020, 
according to a housing market report pub- 
lished in January by Deutsche Bank. 

That growth, combined with the coun- 
try’s booming economy and the city’s 
limited supply of housing relative to the de- 
mand, is driving up Frankfurt’s real estate 
prices, although they are still lower than 




those in other major German cities. In 2016, 
single-family home prices in Frankfurt rose 
by nearly 12 percent and apartment prices 
by about 10 percent, an increase the report 
attributed in part to anticipated relocations 
from Britain, following its vote to leave the 
European Union. 

According to David Schmitt, an executive 
partner in the Frankfurt office of Engel & 
Volkers real estate, recent price increases 
mean that a four-bedroom single-family 
home with a small garden — and “if you’re 
lucky, a nanny room” — now goes for about 


2.4 million euros (or $2.7 million), up from 
around 1.6 million euros (or $1.8 million) a 
few years ago. During the same period, the 
price per square meter for apartments has 
risen from roughly 5,000 euros (or $5,595) 
to 8,000 euros (or $8,953), he added, and 
newer buildings can command as much as 
12,000 euros (or $13,430) a square meter. 

Who Buys in Frankfurt 

Most foreign buyers in Frankfurt are from 
Europe, China or Middle Eastern countries, 
Mr. Schmitt said, noting that they are drawn 
by the strong economy as well as Frankfurt 
Airport, a major international hub that 
makes the city easily accessible. 

Buying Basics 

There are no restrictions on foreign buyers, 
apart from the requirement to have a Ger- 
man bank account. Mortgages are available 
to foreigners, but usually not for more than 
half of the purchase price, Mr. Schmitt said. 

Transactions are done by a notary; the 
fee is about 1.5 percent. It is customary for 
the buyer to pay the 6 percent commission 
owed to the real estate agent, Ms. Kurz said. 

Taxes and Fees 

Transfer taxes on real estate transactions 
vary from state to state; the rate in Frank- 
furt is 6 percent, Mr. Schmitt said. 

The annual property tax on this home is 
around 700 euros, or $783, Ms. Kurz said. 

Contact 

Olivier Peters, Sotheby’s International, 011- 
49-69-23-80-79-30 ; peters-sothebysrealty 
.de/en 
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LIVING IN | LITTLE NECK, QUEENS 


City Perks on the Edge of the Suburbs 



By MARCELLE SUSSMAN FISCHLER 

After living in Washington Heights for 20 
years, Stanley Jin and his wife, Nhu 
Nguyen, craved more space for themselves 
and their three children. They scouted for 
houses in Paterson, N.J.; in Douglaston and 
Bayside, in Queens; and in Great Neck, in 
Nassau County, before choosing Little 
Neck, a hilly neighborhood of largely single- 
family homes in northeastern Queens, on 
the border of Long Island. 

“Little Neck offered the best bang for the 
buck,” said Mr. Jin, 47, a financial consultant 
and, since April 2016, a member of Commu- 
nity Board 11. “We really felt this is the most 
suburban area of Queens.” 

Six years ago, the couple paid more than 
$1.15 million for a new four-bedroom house, 
with two full bathrooms and two half-baths, 
on a 60-by-100-foot lot. “It offers the kind of 
space a person may get from Nassau or Suf- 
folk County,” he said. “We have a front yard 
and a backyard. It is a luxury in Queens.” 

For the fourth year in a row, Mr. Jin will 
host a Fourth of July barbecue around his 
pool for the police officers, pharmacists, 
pastors, surgeons and teachers on his block. 

He described his neighbors as “similar- 
minded families with children and some- 
times parents living with them.” 

“It is very diverse,” he added. “It is very 
refreshing.” 

Little Neck’s well-regarded school sys- 
tem, proximity to major highways and 
lower property taxes were a draw for Nich- 
olas and Tatiana Maldonado, who moved in 
January 2015 from a two-bedroom condo in 
Fresh Meadows, Queens, to a well-main- 
tained 1936 Tudor in the Westmoreland sec- 
tion. The couple paid $842,000 for a four- 
bedroom, two-and-a-half-bath house, and 
proceeded to sand and stain the wood 
floors, update the windows, renovate the 
basement and add central air-conditioning. 

“It’s very Long Island-esque but with the 
property values of the city,” said Mr. Mal- 
donado, 38. “We thought Queens would be 
the best value in the housing market, as well 
as getting better public schools for our chil- 
dren,” ages 5 and 5 months. 

The Maldonados — he works in medical 
sales, she is a nurse practitioner — said 
they also enjoyed the restaurants and cafes 
on Northern Boulevard, the main east-west 
corridor; Admiral Park and nearby Alley 
Pond Park; and the friendly, quiet atmos- 
phere, which lets them spend a lot of time 
outdoors. 

Caroline Petruzzi, 32, a graphic designer 
who bought a $210,000 co-op in November, 
said Little Neck “feels like the suburbs,” 
with single-family houses a block from her 
apartment. She enjoys being able to walk to 
restaurants, stores, the library, the Long Is- 
land Rail Road station and city bus stops. 
Her neighbors are friendly, she has a park- 
ing spot near her building and she got “a lot 
more for her money” than she would have in 
Manhattan or in Queens neighborhoods like 
Astoria or Forest Hills, she said. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ULI SEIT FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


A family walks past a row of homes on Glenwood Street, just a couple of blocks away from Northern Boulevard, Little Neck’s main east-west thoroughfare. 


What You’ll Find 

The tree-lined streets of Little Neck, about 
12 miles east of Manhattan, wind alongside 
Great Neck to the east and, at 248th Street, 
meld into Douglaston to the west. A salt 
marsh off Little Neck Bay stretches to the 
north. To the south, Little Neck borders 
Glen Oaks and the Grand Central Parkway. 

Housing styles include a mix of modest 
Capes, bungalows, Tudors, colonials and 
elaborate mansions. There are some 
attached two- and three-family houses. 
Among the handful of co-op complexes are 
the seven-story, two-tower Valerie Arms 
and the 1,396-unit Deepdale Gardens com- 
plex, spread over 69 two-story buildings 
built in the early 1950s. 

Susan Seinfeld, district manager of Com- 
munity Board 11, which includes Little 
Neck, said that in the past few years, as 
older residents sold their homes, a largely 
Asian immigrant population has been 
buying houses, resulting in an increasing 
number of knockdowns and expansions. 


What You’ll Pay 

“Everyone takes care of their homes, and 
the houses hold their value,” said Toula 
Polios, owner of Toula Polios Realty Group. 

As of Tuesday, 39 single-family houses, 19 
co-op apartments and seven two-family 
houses were on the market, according to 
Multiple Listing Service data. The highest- 
priced house was $3.98 million; the lowest, 
$725,000. Co-ops ranged from $142,000 to 
$359,000; two-family houses from $898,000 
to $1.79 million. 

According to city data, in 2016, the aver- 
age sales price for single-family homes in 


Little Neck was $851,067. Two-family homes 
sold for an average of $1,108,048, and three- 
family houses for an average of $1,065,000. 
In 2011, the average prices were $719,060, 
$698,125 and $887,000, respectively. 

Rentals are scarce, Ms. Polios said, with 
only 15 units on the market. 


The Vibe 

Janice Eubank, an associate broker with 
Laffey Real Estate, said that since she 
moved 33 years ago to what she calls “the 
last stop in Queens,” much has changed 
along Northern Boulevard, Little Neck’s 
shopping and restaurant district. The long- 
standing Scobee Diner is gone. The movie 
theater has been carved into several retail 
establishments. Among the stalwart restau- 
rants are the 38-year-old La Baraka, with 
French-Tunisian fare, and the 25-year-old II 
Bacco, with a roof garden. 

Over the past three years, Mary Sze, 40, 
owner of the 10-year-old Red Lotus Bakery, 
added Moo Shu and Little Dumpling, part 
of a flurry of new Asian restaurants. “The 
market needs it; there are more Chinese 
people coming here,” Ms. Sze said. Also 
part of the ethnic mix are Greek and Peru- 
vian restaurants. 

Umbrella tables and chaise longues line 
the deck at the Tanenbaum Family Pool, on 
the site of a former private pool club that 
became part of the Samuel Field Y.M.- 
Y.W.H.A. three years ago. 


The Schools 

Students in kindergarten to fifth grade 
attend P.S. 94 or P.S. 221. At P.S. 94, 67.6 


percent of third- through fifth-graders met 
state standards in English, versus 39 per- 
cent citywide. In math, 68 percent met 
state standards, versus 40 percent city- 
wide. At P.S. 221, 70.5 percent of those 
classes met state standards in English, and 
83.3 percent in math. 

Sixth to eighth graders attend the 884- 
student Louis Pasteur Junior High School. 

High school students attend either Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo High School in Bayside or 
go to one of the city’s specialized high 
schools. At the 3,646-student Cardozo, the 
average SAT scores in 2016 were 482 in 
reading, 535 in math and 483 in writing, 
versus 446, 466 and 440 citywide. 


The Commute 

On the Long Island Rail Road, the 8:07 a.m. 
peak train to Pennsylvania Station takes 31 
minutes. A monthly pass is $226. 

The Q12 bus runs along Northern Boule- 
vard from Glenwood Street to the Main 
Street subway station in Flushing. The Q36 
goes from the Little Neck railroad station to 
165th Street in Jamaica. Little Neck is a 
25-minute drive to Midtown. 


The History 

In 1898, Little Neck sat on a dividing line 
between the city and the suburbs when 
Brooklyn and the western towns in Queens 
elected to become New York City boroughs. 

Farmers and fishermen populated the 
area in the 1800s. The small, hard clams 
that fishermen dug from Little Neck Bay 
and sold to restaurants became known as 
littlenecks. 


ON THE MARKET 



253-12 Brattle Avenue 


A three-bedroom, two-bath 
1965 house on an irregular 
106-by- 106-foot lot, listed at 
$899,000. 

917-400-6673 



49-16 Annandale Lane 

A four-bedroom, five-and-a- 
half-bath 2009 house on a 
76-by-119-foot lot, listed at 
$3,980,000. 

718-355-8788 
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Introducing a collection of twenty-one, individually designed grand estates just thirteen miles 
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The Hunt 

For Building Designers, a Customized Apartment 


An Israeli couple wanted a 
project. They found it in an 
estate sale floor-through. 

By JOYCE COHEN 

Noam Dvir and Daniel Rauchwerger met at 
work in their native Israel when both were 
correspondents for the newspaper Haaretz, 
covering architecture and art, respectively. 

Later, both attended the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Design and landed jobs at the 
architectural firm OMA, founded by the 
Dutch architect Rem Koolhaas. They relo- 
cated from Boston, where they were mar- 
ried three years ago, to a rental in the West 
Village. 

Their one-bedroom was charming and 
expensive — $3,450 a month — with little 
light and a location too near the subway. 
“You would feel this soft quake passing by,” 
said Mr. Rauchwerger, 29. 

Mr. Dvir, 34, was renting out an apart- 
ment he owned in Tel Aviv. In 10 years, its 
value had tripled. He sold it, planning to use 
the proceeds to buy a co-op in New York. 

Last summer, the couple went on the hunt 
for a one-bedroom costing $700,000 to 
$900,000. It needed to be within walking 
distance of the OMA office in SoHo. “The 
feeling that you don’t need to rely on any 
transportation is freeing,” Mr. Rauchwerger 
said. 

So they stuck to nearby neighborhoods, 
seeking a small, prewar building and a 
sunny apartment, preferably shabby 
enough to beg for renovation. Their ideal 
layout had the bedroom far from the living 
room. They sometimes have “weird sched- 
uling conflicts that would let one of us be 
asleep and one of us be awake,” Mr. Dvir 
said. 

Early on, they saw a one-bedroom on 
lower Fifth Avenue for $745,000. Monthly 
maintenance was $925. It was relatively 
small, with “a very uneventful view” of back 
windows, Mr. Rauchwerger said. 

Still, the men were encouraged. “If this is 
what we can find on Fifth Avenue, we can 
find something better or something else,” 
Mr. Dvir said. That one later sold for the 
asking price. 

At one viewing, they met Shai Bernstein, 
an associate broker at Douglas Elliman, 
also from Israel. “This whole thing was so 
stressful, it was so wonderful to have some- 
one speak your native tongue,” Mr. Dvir 
said. 

They looked at a 10 -unit walk-up building 
on a tree-lined Chelsea street. A one-bed- 
room floor-through, offered through an es- 
tate sale, had exposures to the north and 


Greenwich Village 

A small one-bedroom with a 
lackluster view was inspiration 
to find something better. 


Greenwich Village 

A strange mezzanine, a high 
price and high renovation 
costs killed the deal. 


Chelsea 

An ideal floor-through, on a 
tree- lined street, resurfaced a 
few months later. 



The Buyers Daniel Rauchwerger and Noam Dvir gutted their Chelsea floor-through and customized it. 



On their favorite apartment, originally in contract to 
someone else: ‘We kept wishing there was another one like 
that one, because we liked it so much/ 


south. The asking price was $765,000, with 
maintenance of around $1,100. The apart- 
ment had a newly redone kitchen and bath- 
room. “It wasn’t very impressive,” Mr. 
Rauchwerger said. “The apartment felt like 
it could be something much better than 
what it was.” The prospect of a renovation 
excited them. They offered $785,000. 

Four offers were received, Mr. Bernstein 
said, and a different one was accepted. The 
men were disappointed, but “we are both 
very pragmatic people and knew some- 
times it is hit or miss,” Mr. Dvir said. 

Now, though, they knew just what they 
wanted. “We got kind of fixated,” he said. 
“We kept wishing there was another one 
like that one, because we liked it so much.” 

They later saw a one-bedroom in a door- 
man building on Fourth Avenue for 
$875,000. Maintenance was $1,300. It in- 
cluded a loft space with a spiral staircase. 
Their offer of $915,000 was accepted. 

But the living room was comparatively 
uninspiring, while the bedroom had big, 
beautiful windows and an open view that 
“you will never really see because you want 
to close your blinds when you go to sleep,” 
Mr. Rauchwerger said. 

And it was impossible to stand up in what 
they called the mezzanine level. 

After sketching their renovation plans, 
they decided against it and backed out. “I 
didn’t want to commit to such an expensive 
renovation,” Mr. Dvir said. “We didn’t want 
to become slaves to the mortgage or the 
renovation costs.” That one later sold for 
$907,000. 

Then, to their surprise, they heard from 
Mr. Bernstein that the contract on the floor- 
through hadn’t worked out because of fi- 
nancing issues. 

They didn’t bother revisiting the apart- 
ment. This time, Mr. Bernstein suggested 
that they offer the asking price, $765,000. 
The executor of the estate agreed, and that 
was that. They closed in the winter. Then 
they gutted the place, selling the appliances 
and fixtures on Craigslist for cheap. 

They moved in a month ago, still amid 
some dust and mess. “We were on edge 
quite a lot,” Mr. Rauchwerger said. “When 
you come back to a construction site from a 
long day at work, that is really difficult.” 

But every inch is customized to their 
taste, including a motorized screen and pro- 
jector instead of a television, and narrow 
appliances that fit perfectly. 

“It was a lot of new challenges for us be- 
cause of the small scale,” Mr. Dvir said. “I 
design towers but don’t design kitchens. It 
was a learning curve for us.” 


Email: thehunt@nytimes.com 


What’s Selling Now 

AROUND $750,000 


ch *"7 r\ r* 153 East 57th 

l UOjUUU Midtown East 

Manhattan 


$790,000 

Westchester 


cF r "7/i *"7 r\r\r\ 1482 Br ° ns ° n R ° ad 

^p/^/^UUU Fairfie|d 

Connecticut 



15 weeks on the market 
$675,000 list price 
4% above list price 

Size 1 bedroom, 1 bath 
Details A postwar co-op with a 
galley kitchen and four closets in a 
doorman building with a laundry 
room. 

Costs $1,411 a month in mainte- 
nance 

Listing broker Keller Williams 
NYC 



41 weeks on the market 
$869,000 list price 
9% below list price 

Size 3 bedrooms, IV 2 baths 
Details A 92-year-old house with 
a fireplace in the living room, a 
formal dining room, a kitchen with 
radiant-heat floors, a finished 
basement and a fenced-in yard. 
Costs $20,763 a year in taxes 
Listing broker Douglas Elliman 
Real Estate 



8 weeks on the market 

$749,000 list price 

Less than 1% below list price 

Size 3 bedrooms, 2 X A baths 
Details A 92-year-old colonial with 
a six-burner range and soapstone 
counters in the kitchen, a fire- 
place, a finished attic and a de- 
tached three-car garage. 

Costs $9,200 a year in taxes 
Listing broker William Pitt Sothe- 
by’s International Realty 



$875,000 

New Jersey 


99 South Mountain Avenue 
Montclair 

3 weeks on the market 
$699,900 list price 
25% above list price 

Size 3 bedrooms, 2 V 2 baths 
Details An 86-year-old French 
Norman-style house with a fire- 
place and a beamed ceiling in the 
living room, a wall oven and a 
stone patio with a fish pond. 

Costs $18,315 a year in taxes 
Listing broker Prominent Proper- 
ties Sotheby’s International Realty 



$735,000 


Long Island 


44 Earle Avenue 
Rockville Centre 


18 weeks on the market 

$738,000 list price 

Less than 1% below list price 

Size 3 bedrooms, 2 V 2 baths 
Details An 87-year-old Tudor with 
hardwood floors, a beamed ceiling 
and a fireplace in the living room, 
a formal dining room, an eat-in 
kitchen and a brick patio. 

Costs $24,857 a year in taxes 
Listing broker Daniel Gale Sothe- 
by’s International Realty 



$800,000 


Brooklyn 


44 Duffield Street, No. 1A 
Downtown Brooklyn 


27 weeks on the market 
$775,000 list price 
3% above list price 

Size 1 bedroom, IV 2 baths 
Details An eight-year-old duplex 
condo with 11-foot ceilings in a 
four-story brick building with a 
roof deck. 

Costs $297 a month in common 
charges; $33 a month in taxes 
Listing broker Douglas Elliman 
Real Estate 


COMPILED BY C.J. HUGHES 

The list price is the asking price when the property came on the market with the most recent broker. 

The time on the market is from the most recent listing to the closing date. Email : realestatesold@nytimes.com 
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Helping Those Who Hoard 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE RE1 

in proximity to neighbors. The telltale leaks 
and odors — and the hygiene and safety 
concerns that go with them — quickly be- 
come everyone’s problem. In recent years, 
however, it’s become apparent that the con- 
dition may be more widespread than previ- 
ously believed, and that dealing with 
hoarders requires not just caution and care 
but special expertise. Which is why many 
building managers and co-op boards con- 
fronted with this problem are now turning 
to clinicians for help. 

The American Psychiatric Association 
estimates that 2 to 5 percent of the popula- 
tion could be classified as compulsive 
hoarders, people who suffer from a disorder 
that impedes their ability to discard things, 
regardless of value. (Once a subcategory of 
obsessive-compulsive disorder, hoarding 
received its own designation in the 2013 Di- 
agnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders, the go-to reference book for 
mental health professionals published an- 
nually by the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation.) But “it’s likely there are more people 
with hoarding tendencies than the often- 
cited figure,” said Randy 0. Frost, a profes- 
sor of psychology at Smith College in Mass- 
achusetts. 

As the illness often manifests behind 
closed doors, it’s difficult to get an accurate 
count. But out of the 4,071 evaluations con- 
ducted by Adult Protective Services in the 
2016 fiscal year, about 7.7 percent, or 308 
people, were diagnosed with a hoarding dis- 
order, said a spokeswoman for the New 
York City Human Resources Administra- 
tion. 

“Some are collectors and compulsive 
buyers,” said Dr. Frost, who has studied the 
illness for about 20 years and is the co-au- 
thor of the book “Stuff: Compulsive Hoard- 
ing and the Meaning of Things.” “Some are 
perfectionists and environmentalists.” 

Although some have obsessive-compul- 
sive tendencies, not all of them have that 
trait, Mr. Frost said. One common thread is 
the importance hoarders place on each item 
they possess: “The item usually has an ex- 
perience or emotion attached to it. They 
think, Tf I get rid of it, I lose that memory or 
feeling.’ ” 

Or they might be sacrificing an item’s po- 
tential, as Sharon Begley writes in her book 
“Can’t Just Stop: An Investigation of Com- 
pulsions.” Any piece of clothing could poten- 
tially be recycled in a craft project. Empty 
cardboard boxes could be used to store 
things in the future. A newspaper article 
must be saved because it has vital informa- 
tion that a friend might need. 

Frank Durant, who works for Charles H. 
Greenthal Management and is the general 
manager of the Seward Park co-op complex 
on the Lower East Side, said he deals with 
about five to eight such cases a year. 

“I’ve seen places where you can’t walk in 
the front door,” he said. “Walls filled with 
pizza boxes and Chinese takeout contain- 
ers.” 

When confronted with a situation like 
this, what is the best way to proceed? 

The building management and board 


Some hoarders think 
if I get rid of it, I lose 
that memory or feeling/ 


should be notified if a tenant with a hoard- 
ing problem is discovered because the clut- 
ter is the source of a leak in another apart- 
ment, causes a foul odor or is the epicenter 
of a rodent or insect infestation, said David 
L. Berkey, a partner at Gallet Dreyer & 
Berkey LLP. In this case, the tenant is 
breaking an agreement (whether it is the 
proprietary lease, house rule or rental 
agreement) to keep the apartment in good 
living condition and is legally required to 
clean the home to the point where the nui- 
sance ceases to exist. 

Before taking any formal legal action, Mr. 
Berkey said, boards and landlords should 
first confirm that the tenant is aware there 
is a problem and should look for family 
members who can help. The goal of the 
board or landlord is to maintain a safe space 
for all the building’s residents, including the 
hoarder, so finding a social services agency, 
a civic or religious organization, or a non- 
profit to assist should also be a priority. And 
if the tenant is elderly, a geriatric care man- 
ager could be called on as well. 

If the tenant is unresponsive and the 
home is in serious disrepair, Mr. Berkey 
added, calling the city’s Adult Protective 
Services agency to get a legal guardian ap- 
pointed is another possible course of action. 

“Since you are dealing with someone’s 
behavior, it is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems a board can face,” said Eva C. Talel, a 
partner at Stroock & Stroock & Lavan LLP, 
who recommended taking legal steps to 
evict the hoarder — a process than can take 
a year or more — only as a last resort. 

Because hoarding is a mental illness, 
residents are protected under the federal 
Fair Housing Act. Landlords and boards are 
therefore required to provide reasonable 
accommodation, like giving the resident 
enough time to clear out the apartment, 
said Marc H. Schneider, a managing part- 
ner at Schneider Buchel LLP. 

“Your best-case scenario is that a letter 
asking the tenant to clear his or her home 
prompts action,” Mr. Schneider said. “But 
most hoarders don’t respond to the first no- 
tice.” 

If the clutter is not causing any building- 
wide issues but could be considered a fire 
hazard, he added, the landlord or board 
must also take action. 

Getting adversarial, however, is not the 
answer. 

Jackson Sherratt, a licensed clinical so- 
cial worker and the director of Project ORE 
at the Manhattan-based nonprofit Educa- 
tional Alliance, warns that the more 
adversarial a board or a landlord is in deal- 
ing with an individual who has hoarding 
tendencies, the bigger and more protracted 
the battle. He has worked on 100 or so hoard- 
ing cases on the Lower East Side and in the 
East Village over the past several years, he 
said, many that required wearing a hazmat 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY LINDA JAQUEZ FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES (ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT) 



How to Find Decluttering Help 
If you suspect a neighbor or someone you 
know might have a hoarding problem, there 
are a variety of organizations and work- 
shops that address the issue. 

To find a decluttering professional or 
clinician in the tristate area, try the resource 
directory at the Hoarding Disorder Resource 
and Training Group website. 

Nationally, try the International OCD 
Foundation website. 

The Institute for Challenging Disorganiza- 
tion also has a directory, as well as informa- 
tion on classes and research. 

And the New York State Senator Liz Krue- 
ger has compiled a clutter and hoarding 
resource guide. 

Support Groups 

NYC Hoarders No More Meetup 
EIS (Eviction Intervention Services) 
Housing Resource Center 
Mutual Support Consulting 
Clutterers Anonymous 



JACKSON SHERRATT 


suit and a respirator to clean out an apart- 
ment. 

“You can’t be threatening if you want a 
sustainable result,” said Mr. Sherratt, who 
warned against using disparaging or stig- 
matizing language — including words like 
“hoarder,” “garbage,” “dirty” and “disgust- 
ing.” 

Hiring a professional cleaning crew, 
which can cost several thousand dollars de- 
pending on the size of the apartment, he 
added, is also a mistake. The resident needs 
to feel some control over what gets dis- 
carded or donated and how things are orga- 
nized in the cleared apartment, he said, 
“Otherwise you have people fetching things 
from the garbage, and it comes right back 
into the apartment.” 

Mr. Durant from Seward Park said he en- 
lists several nonprofit groups, including Ed- 
ucational Alliance, which provide social 
workers to help. He makes sure his staff is 
available to assist with the cleaning. And af- 
ter the clutter is removed, he said, “I like to 
offer something in return, like painting the 
kitchen.” 

At the Penn South co-op complex, the 
board and staff also decided to seek help 
from an expert: Catherine R. Ayers, an as- 
sociate clinical professor in the psychiatry 
department at the University of California, 
San Diego, who specializes in hoarding. Dr. 
Ayers not only conducted seminars for Mr. 
Keany’s crew and the staff, but also held a 
workshop on hoarding and decluttering 
that more than 70 residents attended. 
(Some had hoarding tendencies them- 
selves, Mr. Keany said, and others wanted 
to learn how to help their friends and neigh- 
bors.) 

The board then hired a part-time social 
worker to visit each hoarder’s apartment 
with building staff, to prepare the space for 
repairs. And the board passed a new house 
rule permitting Mr. Keany’s staff to enter 
the homes of shareholders who had previ- 
ously denied access, to complete the pipe- 
replacement project. 

“We played good cop, bad cop,” Mr. Keany 
said. “I came with a letter from the board, 
but the social worker helped start the con- 
versation and set realistic goals.” 
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“I wasn’t familiar with the issue, but now 
I’ve learned that it’s not unusual,” said City 
Council member Helen Rosenthal, whose 
district covers the Upper West Side and 
whose office receives two or three calls a 
month from constituents who are afraid 
they might be evicted for hoarding — calls 
from “all kinds of people, regardless of age, 
race and income,” she said. 

Not all of those people may be ster- 
eotypical hoarders. Some might be like Ken- 
neth Furie, who worried that the clutter in 
his one-bedroom rental in Washington 
Heights was getting out of control and won- 


A different East Village 
apartment before a 
clean-out, center, and 
after. The renter continues 
to receive treatment for 
hoarding tendencies. 


dered what would happen if someone dis- 
covered it. 

Mr. Furie noticed that he didn’t clean up 
unless the cable guy was coming. He let 
dishes sit in the sink. Newspapers and mag- 
azines piled up. He didn’t consider himself 
as bad as the hoarders depicted on reality 
television shows, but he knew he had a 
problem. 

So he began attending “Hoarders No 
More: NYC,” a self-help group organized 
through the online service Meetup that 
holds regular meetings in Midtown Man- 
hattan. Several years later, Mr. Furie, 68, is 
pleased with his progress. He still has about 
30,000 LPs, 20,000 CDs and hundreds of 
VHS tapes, LaserDiscs and DVDs, but he 
has managed to sell some of his records. He 
has thrown out old audio equipment that 
was sitting unused and broken, and when- 
ever he notices a pile of magazines, he gets 
rid of it. 

He sets small, realistic goals, like spend- 
ing 10 minutes decluttering a few times a 
week, and often ends up doing more. And 
it’s easier now to get rid of things he knows 
he won’t use. 

Before learning these skills, Mr. Furie 
would try to clean, but it paralyzed him. “It 
caused anxiety,” he said. “Then you feel like 
a failure for not being able to do it. You feel 
shame.” 

Nathan David Blech, who organizes the 
Meetup group that Mr. Furie attends — 
there are currently 393 members, or “future 
neatniks” — said he keeps close tabs on his 
own battle against hoarding. A meticulous 
note taker, he uses worksheets to track his 
progress, documenting, among other 
things, which items he has taken in and out 
of his home and which surfaces are clear or 
messy. 

He also uses the group’s buddy system, 
where members declutter at the same time 
in their respective homes, with a brief 
phone call beforehand to reiterate goals and 
one immediately after to share compli- 
ments and stay focused. 

Speaking on behalf of the members in his 
group, Mr. Blech, 50, said, “Acting with oth- 
ers gives many of us motivation.” 

His tidy one-bedroom apartment in 
Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, speaks for itself. 
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COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE 
MARKETPLACE 


OFFICE 

SPACE 




Offices-Manhattan 


105 


5th-Lex Offices, Showrooms, Retail 
B/t GRAND CENTRAL & PENN STA. 
185 Mad., 353 Lex., 385 5th, 

390 5th, 5 W 37th 

620 SF to 8,620 SF 

Owner Management 
21 2-843-5400 Floor Plans on Website 

www.HilsonManagement.com 


68th & BROADWAY- 2,570 SF 

Office space sublease. Newly built 
comer - 21 Windows, Perimeter office 
& open. Great natural light. 

Glen Equities 212-826-3737 


BDWAY 1841 BROADWAY 

COLUMBUS CIRCLE BLDG 

Prices Starting at 



BEAUTIFUL NEW SPACE 


250-11, 000 SF 

Inexpensive Parking Nearby 
GLOBAL HOLDINGS 
MANAGEMENT (US) INC. 
Walter Morrison, VP 21 2-245-6969 


Lower Manhattan - 5 mins from Path, 
High Floor, Furnished Executive 
Offices, Full access to Library, 
Conference Rooms and Cafeteria. 
Vincent Petrungaro at (212)331-9444 
VPetrungaro@londonfischer.com 


PENN STATION/PORT AUTHORITY 

545 Eighth Avenue 

500-8090 SF 

DEALS STARTING AT 



GLOBAL HOLDINGS 
MANAGEMENT (US) INC. 
WALTER MORRISON, VP 

212-245-6969 


RETAIL 

PROPERTIES 


RETAIL 

SPACE 


( 200 ) 


Manhattan 


205 


COLUMBUS CIRCLE-ON 60TH ST. 

STORE FOR RENT 

DIRECTLY OPP MANDARIN HOTEL 

1840/SQ FT - $400/SQ FT 

Ground level plus mezzanine and 
basement. Available immediately. 
GLOBAL HOLDINGS 
MANAGEMENT (US) INC. 
WALTER MORRISON, VP 

212-245-6969 


| Offices-Manhattan 105 

SOHO 580 BROADWAY 

Offices: lOOOsf, 1500sf, 2000sf 8. 2600sf. 
Lobby attended 24/7, Verizon FiOS 
available, on site owner/mgmt, excel- 
lent light & views. Steve, 212-334-5589. 

COMMERCIAL & 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTIES 

(300) 

Manhattan 305 

SOHO - 85-87 Mercer Street. 5300sf first 
floor and cellar. Prime SOHO. Manu- 
facturing/commercial space for lease 
at $70psf (M1-5A UG7/9/11/16/17). No 
retail or office tenants. Brandon Singer, 
Cushman 8, Wakefield, Inc. 516-808-6794 

| Brooklyn 32?1 

E.Williamsburg/Bushwick All Areas 
Industrial Real Estate Specialist 
LEVY Broker 718-497-4170 

MandSLevvRealty.com 

SHEEPSHEAD BAY 
SYNOGAGUE BUILDING FOR SALE 

1 4,000 sq ft, seats 1,000, needs rehab. 
Asking $5.5M. Call 347-673-6565 

| Queens 327 1 

1 st Av & Vic - New Listings -This Week 

1 PROPERTY Visit... 

www.greinermaltz.com 718-786-5050 

LOFTS 

& SHOWROOMS 

(400) 

Manhattan 405 

1 7th St. between 5th Ave. 8. 6th Ave. 


^mmi 

Loft for rent, ideal for beauty salon, 
office space, showroom, etc. 

Call 212-242-5200 ext. 103 

COMMERCIAL 
LOTS & 
ACREAGE 

(700) 

Dutchess County 725 

ABSOLUTE AUCTION 8/9 

5+ ac 9D & 1-84 Fishkill Zoned RB. 

Online Ending 8/9 1:01 PM 
800-243-0061 AARauctions.com 


INVESTMENT 

PROPERTIES 

INVESTMENT 

PROPERTIES 

(600) 

Investment Properties 

Other Areas 605 

Flushing, Vleigh PI Full Block % Acre 

Fire Damaqed Buildable Lot! 

$10.5M. Present All Offers! 516-223-6200 

Defer Capital Gains Tax 

Can't find replacement property? ■ 
There is another way out 800-284-4905 ■ 
Nationwide Planning Associates, Inc. ■ 
Member FINRA,SIPC 
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IN THE MARKET FOR 
SOMEPLACE NEW? 

Whether it’s 
the East Village, 
the East Side or 
East Williamsburg, 
we’ve got just the abodes 
you’re looking for. 


® I Real Estate 


TO RENT. TO BUY. TO LOVE. 


START YOUR SEARCH AT 
NYTIMES.COM/REALESTATE 


CO-OPS & 
CONDOS 
MANHATTAN 
EASTSIDE 


1ST TO RIVER 


PRIME TRIBECA - 56 LEONARD #31 A 
WEST 2 BD 2.5 BA, SOARING CITY 8c 
RIVER VIEWS! HI FLOOR, BRAND 
NEW CONDO IS WORK OF ART. 
POOL, SPA, 5-STAR AMENITIES. 
MOVE RIGHT IN! $6,100,000 
WEB# 6427729 

ICONIC GREENWICH VILLAGE - 
2 FIFTH AVE #45 . HUGE 3 BD 3 BA, 
LIBRARY 8c 2 PRIVATE TERRACES 
ON WASH SQ PARK! HUGE CHEFS 
KIT, SPRAWLING VILLAGE LIVING 
AT ITS BEST, GYM, PARKING, SVC 8. 
MORE $4,650,000 WEB# 6507830 

EASTSIDE-32 E64TH ST#4N 
POSSIBLY THE ONLY 1-BED WITH 
PRIVATE ELEVATOR LANDING. PW 
DETAILS, HIGH CEIL, WBFP, 
PIED-A-TERRES 8c PETS WELCOME, 
ONLY 1 BLK TO CENTRAL PARK 
$1,995,000 WEB# 51 4591 5 

MURRAY HILL- 156 E36TH/ 
SNIFFENCT TOWNHOUSE 
5 BD 4 BA 4-STORY ON ELEGANT 
MEWS. 1031-PERFECT, FOR SINGLE 
FAM, OPTION FOR LEGAL 
LIVE-WORK. MUST SEE! 
$5,450,000 WEB# 3594826 

AVAILABLE 365-DAYS TO ASSIST. 
Visiting 8c thinking about real estate? 
Ask Lydia Sussek how you can buy, 
rent or sell in New York or nationwide. 
Buildings, condos, lofts, pieds - a-terres. 
International ownership expertise. 

LYDIA SUSSEK +1 .212.893.1434 
SENIOR GLOBAL R.E. ADVISOR 
LICENSED RE SALESPERSON 
THE CORCORAN GROUP 


55 St, 420 E 55 Sutton Gardens 

Now Avail Viewing By Appointment 
$747,5K-$1,195K DoormanCo-op 

Exclusive On-site Agent: 212-371-0477 


ICO-OPS & CONDOSj 
MANHATTAN 
WESTSIDE 

(830) 


Central Park South Size, views, and 
50% owner financing. One bed/1.5 bath 
with sleeping nook. Updated with all 
new appliances $2.4MM Bkr 2127175477 
SeeWeblDNS170611558 

Central Park South Must see renovated 
and quiet unit overlooking park $999,- 
000 low maintenance full services dog 
friendly. Bkr 2127175477 See WebID 
NS1 7061 1548 


West End Ave, 185 No Board Approval 


NEW TO MARKET 


Alcove studio facing west w/ partial riv- 
er views. Newly reno'd w/ Caesarstone 
counters, SS applic, and newly tiled 
bath. 

Approx 542 St. Ask $675,000 

Call 212-787-5500. Brokers welcome. 
Offering by Prospectus only 


West End Ave, 165 No Board Approval 


RECENTLY REDUCED 


Rarely Avail Large 1 Bd/1 Bth , w/ river 
views. Reno will incl SS apps, Caesar- 
stone counters, new marble bath, hrwd 
firs. Still time to pick your finishes. 
Approx 832 sf. Ask $1,075,000 

Call 21 2-787-5500. Brokers welcome. 

Offering by Prospectus only 


Manhattan Apts. Unfurnished 
Three, Four & Five Rms. 878 


No Fee Open Houses 

Fin'IDist 56 Beaver St 

Landmark Delmonico's 
2Br/2Ba Penthouse $5395 

Live/Work Loft w/350 SF Private Patio 
Open Kitch, High Ceil, HW, W-l Cist 
WEDNESDAY 5:30-7 #PH2 

FiDi 80 Nassau St 

Designer Live/Work Lofts 
1600 SF +350 SF Patio ...$5785 

#202 2Br conv to 3, New Kit, DW, MW 

1530SF 3Br/2Ba $5595 

#3B Maple/Glass Cbnts, Black Granite 
Super High Ceilings, Marble Baths 
Wash/Dry in units, Video/lntercm,ISDN 
THURSDAY 5:30-7 

Midtown E 1 53 E 37th 

Large Reno Studio $2195 

Exp orick,DecFP,W-l Clst,hi ceil,mw,hw 
THURSDAY 5:30-6:30 #3B 

SOHO 174 Spring St 

Renov 1 BR Expo Brick $2775 

Brite N8.S Expos, EIK, New Cabinets 
WEDNESDAY 5:30-6:30 #18 

GV 234 Thompson 

NYU Corner 2BR $3595 

Renov, DW, MW, HW firs. Hi Ceils 
WEDNESDAY 5:30-6:30 #10 

212-206-6044 timeequities.com lie re bkr 
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Manhattan Apts. Unfurnished 
Three, Four & Five Rms. 878 


Bettina 


E Q U I T 1 I S 


Great Apartment Rentals 
Exciting Neighborhoods 


STUDIOS from $1825 

1 BEDROOMS from $2575 

2 BEDROOMS from $3900 

Call Our Rental Office: 

212-744-3330 

www.BettinaEquities.com 

55 St, 420 E Sutton Gardens 

Luxury DM Co-op No Board Approval 
NO FEE $4200-$5500 Cnv2Bedrms 
Exclusive On-site Agent: 212-371-0477 

Central Park South Dog friendly large 1 
bedroom $4900 incl. all utilities, basic 
cable, gym, once week laundry and 
maid service. Bkr 2127175477 See We- 
bID NS170611528 


Manhattan Apts. Unfurnished 
Six Rooms and Over 81 


1ST TO RIVER 

FEE INCENTIVES MAKE RENTING 
A SUMMER BREEZE! 
(OWNER PAYS FEES) 

CARNEGIE HILL -181 E90#12A 
3 BD/2 BA VIEWS 8. AMENITIES, 
PHILIP JOHNSON DESIGNED. GYM, 
PLAYROOM 8. SERVICE 
$1 1,500/MO WEB# 6544314 

CHIC SOHO -304 SPRING #8 
3 BD 2 BA, FULL FL LOFT, PRIVATE 
ELEV, OPEN LAYOUT, SPLIT 
BEDROOMS, ICONIC VIEWS 8. SVC 
BOUTIQUE CONDO $ 16K/MO 
WEB# 6507095 

WEST VILL DREAM- 275 W 1 0 #9A 
2 BED 2 BA 1 HF BA, HI FLOOR OPEN 
VIEWS! THE SHEPHARD BRAND 
NEW BOUTIQUE CONDO, SUBLIME 
AMENITIES + STORAGE $16,500/M0 
WEB# 6524867 

HIGHLINE /CHELSEA 455 W 20 
HUGE PRIVATE OUTDOORS! 
SUBLIME DUPLEX 3 BED/3 BA, 
WBFP, ALL NEW ARTISAN 
DESIGNED, LIKE A TOWNHOUSE 
BUT FULL SERVICE, BY THE 
MONASTERY GARDENS $24,950/MO 
WEB# 4568128 

SUTTON- 959 FIRST AV, #25E 
HUGE 1 BED AT THE SUTTON. 
SWEEPING VIEWS, ALL NEW 
EVERYTHING, DESIGNER 
FURNISHED: BRING YOUR 
TOOTHBRUSH! 

$6,200/M0 WEB# 6523362 

GRAMERCY -57 IRVING PLACE #6 FL 
ARCHITECTURAL 4 BED/3.5 BA 
SUPER CHIC FULL FLOOR. WALLS 
OF GLASS, 24/7 SERVICE, AMAZING 
LOCATION $29,000 /MO WEB# 5151912 

AVAILABLE 365-DAYS TO ASSIST. 
Visiting & thinking about real estate? 
Ask Lydia Sussek how you can buv, 
rent or sell in New York or nationwide. 
Buildings, condos, lofts, pieds-a-terres. 
International ownership expertise. 

LYDIA SUSSEK +1.212.893.1434 
SENIOR GLOBAL R.E. ADVISOR 
LICENSED RE SALESPERSON 
THE CORCORAN GROUP 


RIVERDALE 

(1050) 


Riverdale 
Apts. Unfurnished 


1095 


RIVERDALE 

Spacious, 3 Bedrooms 

V/i Bathroom, Laundry Room on Site. 

Rent $2,500 includes all 

utilities Owner 91 7-837-9394 


BROOKLYN 

( 1100 ) 


Brooklyn 

Co-ops & Condos 


1125 


Park Slope Renovated loft 2br 1 bath. 
1,000 sq ft. Elevator, roof deck w city 
views. Turn key. Laundry in unit. Steps 
from park trains. 646-761-3916 See We- 
bID NS1 70622383 


QUEENS 


(1300) 


Queens 

Houses for Sale 


1305 


Floral Park Commuters DreamlBelle- 
rose Village-Updated 3900SqFt, Lot 
Size - 9900SqFt, 4-5Bdrms, 3.5BthS, 3Fpl, 
FBsmt GameRm, Movie Theater 
516-200-6448 See WebID NS170627254 


QUEENS 

PROPERTIES 

Queens 

Co-ops & Condos 1325 

Jackson Heights Spacious Pre-War 
2br,2b, Brand New renovation.JV\ove-in 
ready. Bright, airy, cheerful space. Call: 
Today for appointment 347-678-7662 
See WebID NS1 70628496 

NASSAU 

SUFFOLK 

(1400) 

Nassau/Suffolk 

Houses for Sale 1405 

Centerport Spectacular Waterviews all 
year round from this 3 bedrm 2 bath 
Colonial. Private beach HBCA.org 
Taxes $7700 57 min to NYC LIRR 
6318077695 See WebID NS1 7062821 1 

Sag Harbor For Sale By Owner 

2 Bedrooms, 1 Bath. Room for Pool. Se- 
condary Building on property. Stroll to 
Sag Harbor Village & Havens Beach. 
Open House 7/1 10:00am-l 2:00pm 
$1,199,999 516-220-6841 

WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY 

(1600) 

Westchester County 

Houses for Sale 1605 

Bedford & Vic. 

Visit www.GINNEL.com 

For All MLS Listinqs 

Ginnel Real Estate 9T4-234-9234 

SULLIVAN 

COUNTY 

(1760) 

Sullivan County 

Houses for Sale 1761 

SMALLWOOD LAKE - 2 hours from 
NY, 1.5 acres, 3BR/2BA, LR, DR, Irg 
wrap-around deck, kitchen, wood 
stove, sunroom, fully furnished, new 
furnishings, recently renovated, excel- 
lent condition. Lake community. Boat- 
ing & fishing, 2 miles from Bethel 
Woods Art Center. 6 miles from new 
casino. 2 local motor boat lakes. 

$1 85 K. Call 908-61 2-6003 or 718-983-8336. 

CONNECTICUT 

(1800) 

Connecticut 

Houses for Sale 1805 

Brookfield CT Antique $549,900 Classic, 
Updated 4 Br Colonial with stunning 
property, pool and guest house 
www.reeseassociates.com 2037338732 
See WebID NS1 70623196 

Connecticut - Remodeled 4BR/4BA Col. 
HW floors, park like setting w/ Ig stone 
patio 8c koi pond. Kitchen w/ granite. 
Cris Walsh (860) 214-5964 

REDDING CONNECTICUT Getaway! 
Spectacular property in a storybook 
setting w/ stone walls, patios, and ma- 
ture trees. One hour from NYC 
203-438-9000 See WebID NS1 7062288 

Riverside $1,950,000 RARE OPPTY to 
own enchanting home on highly sought 
after Knoll St 4BR/3Ba updated, new 
mechs, priv yd, walk to all 203-912-5254 
See WebID NS1 70628327 

Sasqua Hill Westport Line Gorgeous 
renovated and new construction LEED 
home designed for comfort, beauty, 
and health. A luxury oasis. 203-417-2182 
See WebID NS1 70626597 

NEW JERSEY 

(1900) 

New Jersey 

Houses for Sale 1905 

BAYFRONT 284 Sandlewood Dr Bay- 
ville NJ, open floor plan 3Bdr, 2.5 BR 
custom kit, hdwd floors, 3 zn HWBB, 
CAC CVac steam shower hot tub 
732-673-7791 See WebID NS1 70624473 

Califon Washington Twp 4BR, 2.5BA 
Contemp, 7+wooded ac, Upd Kit, Ba, 
Fin bsmt $625,000 RE/MAX Preferred 
Professionals 908 - 685 - 0700x63 

201 -424-1 990 See WebID NS1 70628444 

CRANFORD - 307 EDGAR AVE 

Price $495000 good school system 
908 - 403 - 0964 or email at 

zankoir@aol.com See WebID 

NS1 70628425 

ESSEX FELLS ELEGANT COM- 
PLETELY RENOVATED, 4-5 BR, 4.5 
BA, 6K sqft, 4 gar, 2 kit, NYC trans, 
$2.55M, Premier Properties Damiano 
Group 973-256-0303 See WebID 
NS1 70625544 

Lake Stockholm 3 BR, 2 offices, lake- 

front dream home for vacation or 
year-round. 45 mins from GWB. 30 ft 
cath ceiling. $495K 973-919-0580 

See: dreamlakefront.blogspot.com 

Morristown Historic Morristown! Turn 
Of The Century 5 Bdr Colonial With Fa- 
bulous Entertaining Porch and Original 
Character Walk to Town 862-812-0962 

See WebID NS1 7062641 8 

New Jersey 

Apts. Unfurnished 1945 

EDGEWATER HARBOR HIGH RISE 
Completely Reno 2BR, 2BA, High Floor 
Corner, All NYC/River Views. 1 outside 
prkg. $3200/mo. Incl utils. 305-865-9574 
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Pennsylvania 

Houses 2001 

Amish Country 

Historic Stone Home 

Built in 1781 and located on 1% acres in 
Paradise, Lancaster County. 13 rooms, 
5V2 baths 4 working fireplaces. Great 
country home with lots of charm 
717-687-0333 

HOUSES for SALE 
OTHER STATES 

(2081 ) 

Maine 

MAINE 

4-br 3.5 bath luxury custom home with 
separate guesthouse tennis court and 
private beach in 25 acre estate in Dow- 
neast ME Subzero refrigerator/freezer 
6-burner Thermador ZIP 04667 

Maine MLS # 1 305090 207-347-0880 

RESIDENTIAL 
LOTS & 
ACREAGE 

(2200) 

Sullivan County 2235 

BETHEL 90 miles from NYC, Tallwood 
Estates: 3 1 .5 acre building lots w / elec- 
tric near 2 motor boat lakes. 3 mi from 
Bethel Woods Arts Center. 7 mi from 
new casino. $17,000 each, owner will fi- 
nance. Call 908-612-6003 or 718-983-8336 

| Other Areas 2295 1 

| Massachusetts 

Massachusetts: 85 acres on paved rd in 
Berkshires w/ 4 acres of blueberries. 
Colonial Theatre, Tanglewood, Jacob's 
Pillow. $275,900, motivated 413-841-6649 

VACATION & 
COUNTRY 
PROPERTIES 

(2300) 

Connecticut-Sales 2347 

Cedar Island Clinton CT WATER- 
FRONT seasonal cottage w 100' long 
dock and 50' beach on LI Sound. 5 BRs. 
Only 1.5 hrs from NYC! $549,900 
860-426-8556 See WebID NS1 70626220 

Massachusetts 

Sales 2355 

MARTHA'S VINEYARD -Time Share, 
middle of June, Irg fully equipped effi- 
ciency w / kit, dinette, full ba, king size 
bed, close to ferry & shops. 508-923-9622 

South Carolina 

Sales 2369 

CAMDEN, SC. 

FOR SALE BY OWNER 

Exceptional 123 acres on unique hill. 
Amazing Views! Built in 80's as Race 

Horse Facility. 3 Cottages. Several 

Horse Barns. Stocked Pond. T rees. 

3 wells. PERFECT LOCATION! 

Private Estate or Future Development. 
Mins from 120. EZ access to 195. 

2hrs to Myrtle Beach, Grand Strand 
Resorts, Charleston, Asheville, Tryon, 
Mountains. 5 mins to Camden: 

Hospital, Dining, Shops, Steeple Chase 
Races, cultural events. Airports: 
Columbia (35 mins) and Charlotte 
(90 mins). Call: 803-549-0456 

HAMPTONS 
& NORTH 
FORK 

VACATION & 
COUNTRY 
PROPERTIES 

(2300) 

Hamptons & North Fork 

Sales 2319 

WESTHAMPTON DIVORCE SALE! 
Almost New 5BR, 5Bth WATER- 
FRONT Home. $1.275M. Seasonal or 
monthly rental avail. Call: 631-903-7582 



HOULIHAN LAWRENCE 

# 1 SELLING BROKERAGE IN WESTCHESTER, 
PUTNAM, GREENWICH AND DARIEN 

30 LOCAL OFFICES. 4 GLOBAL NETWORKS. 
HOULIHANLAWRENCE.COM 
VISIT OUR CURATED GUIDE TO LIFE: NORTHOF.NYC 


Locally Recognized, Internationally Connected 

Still Celebrating More Than $1.1 Billion in Sales! 

Michele Kolsky-Assatly 


Worldwide connections continue to deliver top results for Michele’s clients 




Michele 

Kolsky-Assatly 

Sales Associate 

375 Park Ave. Suite 21 
Fort Lee, NJ 07024 
Direct: 201-944-6583 
Cell: 201-310-6136 
www.michelekolsky.com 

Ranked 

• #1 in Bergen County 
for 21 years* 

• #1 in New Jersey 
for 18 years 
among 3,000 agents* 

• Team Kolsky ranked #2 
Team among approx 
3,000 agents** 

• Top 11% International 
President’s Elite Team** 


Specializing in luxury hi-rises, town homes, land 
and estates, and representing custom builders and 
developers serving all of Bergen County. 

Cold well Banker Residential Brokerage 


©201 7 Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage. All Rights Reserved. Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage fully supports the principles of the Fair Housing Act and the Equal Opportunity Act. Operated by a subsidiary 
•— of NRT LLC. Coldwell Banker, the Coldwell Banker Logo, Coldwell Banker Global Luxury and the Coldwell Banker Global Luxury logo service marks are registered or pending registrations owned by Coldwell Banker Real 
ra Estate LLC. Real estate agents affiliated with Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage are independent contractor sales associates and are not employees of Coldwell Banker Residential Brokerage. All rankings based on 
Coldwell Banker® award criteria. 'Statistics taken since 1 993. "Statistics taken in 201 6 of all affiliated sales associates/representative teams (1 -3 members) in U.S. and Canada qualified. 
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2 SUNDAY ROUTINE 

A novelist juggles family, 
friends and her anxiety. 

3 NEIGHBORHOOD JOINT 

Tailoring with a hand iron 
and a 1923 sewing machine. 



2 WORKS IN PROGRESS 

‘Were so close now, I can really 
taste it. I hate to use that pun.’ 

— OWNER OF A NEW RESTAURANT IN MIDTOWN, 

AFTER A LONG-DELAYED OPENING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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An Actors Life, Before and After Omar 



DEMETRIUS FREEMAN FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 




Michael K. Williams found 
inspiration for his roles, 
including his signature part in 
The Wire/ from the Brooklyn 
housing project of his youth. 


By NOAH REMNICK 

“The Wire,” HBO’s five-season epic of Balti- 
more life, is a perennial contender for the 
greatest television series ever, and Michael 
K. Williams, in his role as the stickup man 
Omar Little, its most memorable actor. But 
on the show’s first day of filming, when a 
prop person handed him his character’s sig- 
nature shotgun, Mr. Williams clutched it 
with a look of sheer bewilderment. 

“He didn’t know which end was which,” 
said David Simon, the creator and showrun- 
ner of “The Wire.” “Mike is a beautiful man, 
but a gangster he is not.” 

Mr. Williams would not be deterred. Later 
that week, he left the set in Baltimore and 
returned home to East Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
and enlisted a local drug dealer to help hone 
his craft. Standing on the roof of the Van- 
derveer Estates, the man walked him 
through the particulars of firearms by 
spraying a hail of pellets into a steel door. 

“Best acting lesson I ever had,” Mr. 
Williams said. 

In the years since then, Mr. Williams, 50, 
has continued to draw inspiration for his 
characters from the world of Vanderveer, a 
housing complex now known as Flatbush 
Gardens, where he lived for much of his life. 
Time and again, his work has returned to 
the complicated intersection of race, mas- 
culinity, crime and institutional failure. Af- 
ter Omar, he was Chalky White, an Atlantic 
City bootlegger in “Boardwalk Empire” 
who reminded Mr. Williams of his father; 
then, in “The Night Of,” Freddy Knight, a 
Rikers Island inmate like his nephew 
Dominic Dupont; and Ken Jones, a gay 
rights activist in “When We Rise,” whose 
battle with H.I.V. paralleled that of another 
nephew, who died. 

Mr. Williams, as Omar, will forever be re- 
membered for his scowl, his scar, his mor- 
dant wit and the sawed-off shotgun he held 
at the ready, but he has always wanted 
more. Even today, when a film like “Moon- 
light” wins the Oscar for best picture, type- 
casting is still woefully commonplace, and 
black actors are still forced into one-dimen- 
sional roles. Mr. Williams has made a mis- 
sion of depicting his community in all of its 
nuance and variety. 

Emmy nominations will be announced 
within a couple of weeks, but after years of 
snubs he is no longer counting on industry 
approval. Capitalizing on the continued rel- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 6 

The actor Michael K. Williams in East 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, where he grew up. 


Overflowing 
With Tourists 


one morning a few weeks ago, I was 
leaving the building where I live, on a 
quiet, historic block in Brooklyn, and 
found a large group of tourists outside on 
p I » , I . the sidewalk, self ie sticks in 

ullNIA hand, led by a guide who 
BELLAFANTE was shepherding them 

around the neighborhood as 

big he lectured. Over the past 
city several years this has be- 
come an increasingly common scene in 
parts of the borough: the wondrous gazes 
of out-of-towners as they listen to 
anecdotes about the area’s literary and 
architectural past, turning to shock as 
they learn of the gargantuan sums people 
are willing to pay to live, in such close 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 


Gone Since 9/11, a Greenmarket Is Back 



Farmers, some present for the 
attack, again sell their produce 
at the World Trade Center. 


JUSTIN GILLILAND/THE NEW YORK TIMES 

The farmers’ market will be open every Tuesday through November. 


By JAIME LOWE 

It had been nearly 16 years since this part of 
Lower Manhattan had seen a farmers’ mar- 
ket like this. Bunches of dried and fresh lav- 
ender. Vodka made from locally grown pur- 
ple potatoes. Hand-spun maple syrup cot- 
ton candy. And rows and rows of geometri- 
cally stacked root vegetables: watermelon 
radishes, turnips, red beets, yellow beets, 
rainbow chard, mustard leaf, at least three 
different varieties of kale. 

The morning of June 20 was the first 
since Sept. 11, 2001, that vendors officially re- 
turned to the area where the once-re- 
nowned World Trade Center market operat- 


ed. To the dozens of office workers passing 
through the plaza where the new market is, 
just east of 1 World Trade Center and on the 
north side of the Oculus, it looked like just 
another artisanal greenmarket. 

A young French seller in a stall from Con- 
sider Bardwell Farm in Vermont was sur- 
rounded by rounds of cheese and small jugs 
of maple syrup. He cut samples of Danby, a 
raw goat-milk cheese aged for six months, 
urging passers-by to try it and the stinkiest 
varieties of his other samples. A liquor pur- 
veyor from central New York, 1857 Spirits, 
offered shots of its Blue and Red small- 
batch vodka, suggesting a summer drink 
with muddled lemon basil. 

But among the colorful, trendy and, at 
times, fanciful offerings stood several farm- 
ers who had witnessed the attack, and who 
knew well the magnitude of the market’s re- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Life Is But 
A Dream 

The rowboats were out and 
about on Central Park Lake 
on a recent afternoon. 
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Woodbury Location 

Fouy Chov 

Haute Couture 
Ensembles & Gowns 
Sunday, July 2nd - 
Monday, July 10th 


Ysa Makino 

Fabulous Evening Gowns 
Thursday, July 6th - 
Sunday, July 9th 

Paula Varsalona 

Elegant Eveningwear 
Tuesday, July 11th - 
Sunday, July 23rd 

The designers will he present 

Discount offered on 
Trunk Show orders 

Large selection of 
dresses & gowns 
ON SALE up to 75% OFF 


MiekaBoutique.com - Sales Positions Available 


WOODBURY VILLAGE 

7937 Jericho Tpke 
Woodbury, NY 
(Next to Iavarone) 

516.367.8755 

Mon-Sat 10-6, Thurs 10-8, Sun 12-5 


GREENVALE 

45 Glen Cove Road 
Greenvale, NY 
(Next to Victor Talbots) 
516.200.5501 
Mon-Sat 10:30-6 
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THE BRIGHTEST 
STARS. THE SMARTEST 
CONVERSATIONS. 

Watch the interviews you might have missed 
from our remarkable library of memorable videos. 
Cumberbatch, Winslet, Fey, Ansari ... browse 
among your favorite stars at TimesTalks.com. 
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SUNDAY ROUTINE 

DIKSHA BASU 


With an Infant, Words Are at a Premium 


The novelist Diksha Basu will write on a 
Sunday, but only when the mood strikes. 

“I can only write when I feel creative and 
the words flow, and that’s not something 
you can plan for,” said Ms. Basu, who is 
working on her second novel. Her first, 
“The Windfall,” about a family who comes 
into a large sum of money in New Delhi, 
recently hit the stores and has been op- 
tioned for a possible television series. Ms. 
Basu, 33, who divides her time between 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn, and Mumbai, is 
married to Mikey McCleary, 48, a Bolly- 
wood music producer. The couple have a 
2-month-old daughter, Sky Aria Basu- 
McCleary. shivani vora 

infant and India hours Traditionally, I’ve 
never been an early riser. I often write late 
into the night, but as a new mother, that has 
changed. Sky wakes up between 5:30 and 
5:45, hence I do as well. Mikey works India 
hours, and since it’s early afternoon there 
when it’s morning here, he is also up, and 
the whole apartment is buzzing. 

window onto Williamsburg Sky is starved, 
so the first thing I do is nurse her while sit- 
ting in a rocking chair by the window in our 
bedroom, which overlooks McCarren Park. 
I see partyers come home from their night 
out and always think back to how my life 
was prebaby. When I’m done nursing, I cud- 
dle and play with her and read to her. We 
always have some sort of music playing, 
whether it’s the latest pop songs, Bollywood 
hits, old French songs, jazz. 

breakfast casual Around 7, we make it a 
point to head out and we wear sweats or 
sometimes even pajamas, but the great 
thing about living in our neighborhood is 
that there are lots of other parents with ba- 
bies out who also have similar attire. We go 
to Lilia Caffe and always get their 
cappuccinos and olive oil cake to go and 
walk to McCarren Park. We’ll eventually 
find a bench where we sit down and enjoy 
our breakfast. When Sky starts to get a little 
fussy, we head back home. 


Sunday Routine readers can follow Diksha Basu 
on Twitter on Sunday @dikshabasu. 
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the basic things Mikey is in India often for 
work, and for much of our relationship 
we’ve lived apart, so it’s really nice that 
we’re together, and we love being home- 
bodies. Sometimes he’ll work and I’ll write, 
but other times, we’re hanging out in our liv- 
ing room and relishing being in the same 
space together. We might do emails, catch 
up on the latest issues of The Economist or 
The New Yorker or watching the news. All 
these might be routine for many couples, 
but for us, it’s so novel and so wonderful to 
do the basic things together. 

friends and food Around 12: 30, we meet up 
with someone or the other in our area for 
lunch. We’re the only people with kids so far, 
so we choose some place kid-friendly, which 
means practically anything in the neighbor- 
hood. Meadowsweet is a favorite — their 
duck confit is a killer. We also like the truffle 
burrata pizza at Keste and the oat pancakes 
at Sauvage. 

ferry to the family My parents live in Mid- 
town East, and we make it a point to see 
them every Sunday. My brother and his 
wife live in Manhattan, too, and they have a 
3-year-old, Avaaz, and he’s there, and my 
parents coo over their two grandkids. 

anxiety creeps in By the time we’re back 
home, it’s 8, and Sky has usually fallen 
asleep. Around this time, I start getting anx- 
ious. It could be about my writing or larger 
issues such as mortality. Usually, I try to 
calm myself down by writing. While I write, 
Mikey makes dinner. 

a proper meal Mikey loves to cook, and 
when he tells me the meal is ready, we sit 
down at our dining table and have a proper 
meal. It could be a fish like a salmon, a steak 
salad or pulled pork, but it’s always deli- 
cious. We may drink wine or a bit of whisky 
to go along with the food. 

decompress It’s Mikey’s turn to tend to his 
work while I clean. Sky wakes up at 10 for 
another feed and a diaper change, and when 
she’s done, we get into bed and may do a bit 
of reading and watch some TV just to de- 
compress from the day. Then, we’re out. Sky 
will be up in the middle of the night for a 
feed and up early to start her day, and sleep 
is at a premium. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS 


Fusing Two Cuisines Was the Easy Part 


Opening day seems to be near 
for Sen Sakana, which has 
faced months of delays. 

By HELENE STAPINSKI 
For the chefs and owner of Sen Sakana, a 
Nikkei restaurant whose name means 
“1,000 fish,” it seems as if they’ve been nib- 
bled nearly to death over the past year. 

Last July, when The New York Times 
wrote about them for Works in Progress, 
construction and tastings were underway, 
with an opening set for last fall. A year later, 
the 185-seat Peruvian/Japanese restaurant 
is still not open, though a certificate of occu- 
pancy finally seems imminent. 

“We’re so close now, I can really taste it,” 
the owner, Allan Wartski, said as he 
watched friends and family arrive at the 
Midtown restaurant for some test tastings 
in June. “I hate to use that pun.” He ques- 
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Clockwise from above: 
the main dining room at 
Sen Sakana; the chef 
Mina Newman with the 
staff in the back dining 
room; the chef Taku 
Nagai cooking in the 
basement kitchen. 


tioned the staff about the lighting in the min- 
imalist Japanese-style, wood-slatted dining 
room and instructed servers to move a table 
a few more inches away from a staircase. 

“These are the little refinements you deal 
with at the last minute,” Mr. Wartski said. 

Most of the delay in opening stemmed 
from the leasing of three adjacent spaces in 
the same building to create one huge space, 
which resulted in filing four different build- 
ing plans with the city. Even though most of 
the construction ended in January, “we’re 
waiting for the city to catch up with the per- 
mitting,” Mr. Wartski said, shrugging. 

“It’s not anybody’s fault,” he continued. 
“And it was never anything major.” 

Sprinkler issues, fire alarm additions and 
a mandate to build an alternate exit near the 
back of the restaurant all postponed the 
project. 

Sen Sakana occupies an old pizzeria, a 
former barber shop and a onetime tailoring 
shop on West 44th Street, down the block 
from the Algonquin Hotel. When Sen 
Sakana opens, it will be among the few 
restaurants in New York City with a full 
Nikkei menu. 

The chefs — Mina Newman, who is of Pe- 
ruvian descent, and Taku Nagai, who is 
from Osaka, Japan — looked remarkably 
calm for people who have been on edge for 
nearly a year. “Over and over again, it was 
like, ‘It’s happening now,’ and then, ‘Hurry 
up and wait,’ ” Ms. Newman said. “You just 
got to roll with it.” 

Once the certificate of occupancy is in 
hand, a liquor license can be obtained and 


the doors will open, hopefully by mid-July. 
Mr. Wartski’s cellphone is always at the 
ready, as he checks with his engineer on the 
status of submitted paperwork with city 
agencies. He stopped giving prospective 
opening dates to his publicist, after they had 
to keep canceling those dates. “I finally told 
him, just wait till we get the C. of O. and 
count two weeks from there.” 

Mr. Wartski said he “may have been 
overly ambitious” with the size of the cav- 
ernous space, which extends three stories 
down. The construction crew dug an extra 
39 inches to create a subbasement for the 
prep kitchen and catering arm of the busi- 
ness. A mezzanine was reworked, then 
moved, then removed altogether. He said if 
he had to do it over again, he might not have 
leased so many pieces of real estate. 

He also admitted that if he had been a 
first-time restaurateur with no steady 
stream of income, he may have gone belly 
up. But he owns the successful Christos 


THE PARTICULARS 

Project Sen Sakana, a Peruvian/Japanese 
Nikkei restaurant 

Site 28 West 44th Street, Manhattan 
Driving force The chefs Mina Newman and 
Taku Nagai, and the owner, Allan Wartski 
In the works Menu, since 2014; real estate, 
since 2012 
Cost $7 million 

Biggest obstacle Juggling the paperwork for 
three separate properties 


Steakhouse in Astoria, Queens, and the Edi- 
son Ballroom in Manhattan, spots where 
Ms. Newman has worked for 12 years. 

Rules and regulations have grown over 
the past decade, making opening a restau- 
rant more difficult and time-consuming, Mr. 
Wartski said. Also, with such a proliferation 
of building projects, it’s difficult for the 
Buildings Department to keep up. 

For months, Mr. Wartski has had to pay 
the rent on the space, the salaries of his 
managers, the insurance and fees for his 
public relations firms. Kitchen staff was 
hired and then scattered to work in his other 
restaurants. Service staff, though, had to be 
hired three separate times and let go. 

Now, a new service staff is in place. The 
price tag on the restaurant has risen to 
nearly $7 million, from $5 million. “I think 
that’s what it is,” he said. “I made it a point 
not to look at the numbers until we open.” 

An upside of the delay is that Ms. New- 
man and Mr. Nagai have been able to refine 
their dishes. At a tasting last summer, the 
food was good. But now, the flavors are 
brighter and really stand out in each dish — 
from the root vegetable chips and charred 
tomato dip, to the ceviche to the chicken 
namban, to the dressing on an onion salad. 
Dishes include typical Peruvian ingredients 
like yucca and quinoa, as well as seafood. 

Nikkei’s origins date to the late 19th cen- 
tury, when thousands of Japanese workers 
moved to Peru, creating their own cuisine 
based on local ingredients.“If the food is as 
good as I think it is,” Mr. Wartski said, “the 
delay will only be a distant memory.” 
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Tailoring in a Basement? Suits Him 


By SYLVIE BIGAR 

Thirty-six years ago, when Bilal Egilmez 
opened his shop, Genius Tailor, in the Lenox 
Hill area of Manhattan, colleagues wished 
him well but warned that no one would 
come to a basement business accessible 
only through a seven-step metallic stairwell 
under the stoop. 

“Henry Ford worked in a basement,” he 
said recently, recalling his response to 
naysayers. “And so did da Vinci in the 1400s. 
Why shouldn’t I?” 

To ensure that customers could find his 
store, stashed on a residential and commer- 
cial tree-lined block at 65 th Street and First 
Avenue, Mr. Egilmez designed two large 
green and white canvas banners. One 
hangs vertically on poles along the build- 
ing’s facade, while another is displayed over 
the entrance. 

Mr. Egilmez, 75, was one of eight children 
born near Yozgat, Turkey, to a farming fam- 
ily. He chose tailoring as a teenager because 
he loved fashion and design. His father, who 
nicknamed him Falcon Baby for his sense of 
purpose, predicted that Mr. Egilmez would 
travel the world and sent him to Istanbul, 
where, at 15, he found his first apprentice- 
ship. “I slept in the shop for two years,” Mr. 
Egilmez said. 

At 25, he opened his own store in Beyoglu, 
a district in Istanbul. Several years later, he 
made his way to the United States, where he 
settled. 

One recent afternoon, surrounded by 
photos pinned to peeling walls, of Mustafa 



GENIUS TAILOR 
Since 1981. 

Kemal Ataturk, John F. Kennedy, James 
Dean and Marilyn Monroe, Mr. Egilmez 
worked at his 1923 Singer sewing machine. 
Suits, gowns and coats hung in the back of 
the single room, where a Mies van der Rohe 
Barcelona chair, bought secondhand 
decades ago, held neatly folded clothes. A 
large mirror reflected a light circle worn 
into the dark stone floor, from years of 
clients’ shuffling as they stared at their im- 
ages. 

“Come in!” Mr. Egilmez shouted as soon 
as a bell rang. A father and his young chil- 
dren entered, along with a few women. 

“What’s that for?” Max Neylon, 4, asked 
as he pointed to a contraption: an iron 


hooked to a water bottle hanging from an 
upside down hanger attached to a pipe. “It’s 
a flat iron, Max,” said his father, Kevin Ney- 
lon, a 34-year-old doctor from Ireland. The 
steam iron, just like Mr. Egilmez’s extensive 
collection of scissors, had been bought in 
the garment district 36 years earlier. 

Keylah Mellon, a photographer from 
Haiti, brought in a jacket from the Vietnam 
War that she bought on eBay. “It was too 
long,” Ms. Mellon, 26, said, “so he cut a piece 
at the waist to keep the low pockets.” 

Of the leftover piece, she said: “I’ll use it 
in my hair.” 

It was Ms. Mellon’s first visit, and she 
said the basement location “adds charac- 
ter.” 

Rebecca Margolies, 26, was picking up a 
complicated job and seemed relieved with 
the results. 

“I got the bridesmaid dress for my best 
friend’s wedding,” she said, “and it was sev- 
en times too big.” Mr. Egilmez told Ms. Mar- 
golies not to worry. “He was very emotion- 
ally supportive,” she said. 

Mr. Egilmez prefers the simplicity of cash 
exchanges or a handwritten check. “I don’t 
use credit cards,” he said. “And mortgages 
grab your neck.” (He rents his space.) 

Every day except Sunday (when he often 
goes to the beach), Mr. Egilmez rides his 
1945 bicycle from his home in Sunnyside, 
Queens, to his shop. He locks the bicycle 
outside to a nearby pole while he works. 
“Come to the Genius Tailor,” he said. “It’s 
beautiful, clever and stylish here.” 
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At the Scene of the Crime, Camera in Hand 


grisly alert: Don’t leave Wilfried Kaute’s 
“Murder in the City: New York 1910-1920” 
(Thomas Dunne Books, $35) on your 
kitchen or coffee table. Probably best not to 
take it to the beach, either. 

But for readers who, for whatever reason, 
are seeking a visceral evocation of what 
crime really looked like a century ago, this 
vivid collection of 150 black-and-white pho- 
tographs is for you. Think you’ve been in- 
ured to blood and gore by “Law & Order” or 
Quentin Tarantino? Think again. 

These prints, from glass negatives dis- 
covered during the renovation of the old Po- 
lice Headquarters on Centre Street, were 
taken mostly by amateurs when crime pho- 
tography was still in its infancy. 

“That none of the images at the time was 
intended for the public is part of their ap- 
peal,” Mr. Kaute, a cameraman, film 
producer and author, writes in this book, his 
first. 

Some of the photographs look like stills 
from film scenes and sets. The ac- 
companying captions are sparse. The origi- 
nal newspaper articles that Mr. Kaute re- 
searched to place the crimes in context 
read, he says, like drafts of a novel. 

More generally, these images capture a 
rapidly changing city in the decade before 
Prohibition. Between 1910 and 1920, the city 
population grew by nearly one million and 
the nation fought a war that deeply affected 
New York (some 900,000 New Yorkers 
would serve in the military and 70,000 
worked at the Brooklyn Navy Yard). 

The Sullivan Law, requiring licenses for 
concealed weapons, was passed by the New 
York Legislature. The Daily News, which 
would become the largest circulation news- 
paper in the country, published its first is- 
sue. The decade was capped by an anar- 



An image of a body found 
in a barrel circa 1918, from 
a glass-plate negative. 


THOMAS DUNNE BOOKS 


chist bombing on Wall Street that resulted 
in 38 deaths. 

The most dangerous city in the country in 
1914 was Memphis (where the murder rate 
was 72.2 for every 100,000 people); the 
safest was Reading, Pa., (where it was 1 per 
100,000). In New York, it was about 6.1. 

Mr. Kaute helpfully includes ancillary 
photographs of which weapons were in 
vogue, a definition of gangster argot and a 
primer on evidence. 

In addition to providing brutal candids of 
victims, he introduces the mug shots of ac- 
cused perpetrators. Deceptively, of course, 
some of the juveniles seem so angelic. Look 
deeply into their eyes. Did they do it? What 
became of them? Were they acquitted? 
Were they wrongfully convicted? Did they 
serve their time and go legit? 

During that one decade, more than 100 
convicted felons were executed in the elec- 


tric chair. 

If the photos risk seeming repetitive, they 
are still compelling because they are over- 
size and stark and nothing else diverts the 
eye. A closer examination of intimate pos- 
sessions reveals insights into how New 
Yorkers of that era lived and as well as how 
they died. Some victims are supine, others 
slumped. One is packed in a proverbial bar- 
rel, in a field in Brooklyn. Some views pro- 
vide an unusual perspective, from above. 

Collectively, they are “documents of hor- 
ror: they show without mercy what people 
can do to each other,” Joe Bausch, an author, 
doctor and actor, writes in an ac- 
companying essay. 

The photographer’s task was to docu- 
ment “precisely and without emotion,” Mr. 
Kaute observes. “The images in this book 
put faces to the battle of good and evil of that 
time.” 

Mostly evil, and haunting. 
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MEPHISTO SHOES 
WITH SOFT-AIR TECHNOLOGY: 
for tireless walking! 

MEPHISTO SHOPS NEW YORK 

1 089 Madison Ave. 1 040 3rd Ave. 

(82nd & 83rd Sts.) (61 st & 62nd Sts.) 

646-422-1000 212-750-7000 
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WAREHOUSE 



INDOOR + OUTDOOR 

DINING SETS + PATIO FURNITURE + FABRIC + 
LEATHERS + THROW PILLOWS + CASE GOODS + MORE!!! 
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WALTERS WICKER + THE WICKER WORKS + GIATI 
B&B ITALIA OUTDOOR + BROWN JORDAN 
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65 BANCKER STREET 
ENGLEWOOD, NJ 07631 


25 MINUTES FROM MANHATTAN BRIDGE 
5 MINUTES FROM THE GWB 
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DELIVERY SERVICE AVAILABLE 


NEW YORK CITY HAIKU 



From ihe Readers of eljc jN'rtu JJork (times 

I lliis-tr.il ions by James I inlliver Hancock 


One hundred fifty haiku on New York City 
in just three lines each. 

A thoughtful and fun testament to 
the city and its people! 


UNIVERSE ffi 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER FINE BOOKS ARE SOLD 


eljc jXcui jjork eirncs I Store 
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CHARACTER STUDY | COREY KILGANNON 


N.Y.C. Nature Deptford Pink 



The tenor saxophonist Fred Staton at the Penn Club in Manhattan; Bertha Hope is on the piano. 

Gigging and Swinging, at 102 


during the cocktail portion of a dinner 
for tax experts in Midtown Manhattan on 
Monday evening, the jazz saxophonist Fred 
Staton sat off to the side and played through 
a set of standards as the guests mingled and 
scouted their tables. 

“They don’t know they’re hearing the old- 
est working jazz musician in the world,” 
said Phil Stern, a jazz fan who slipped in 
specifically to hear Mr. Staton, who still per- 
forms regularly. “I mean, how many triple- 
digit musician are still gigging?” 

Mr. Staton played in a relaxed, unclut- 
tered style that recalled later Lester Young 
recordings, reeling off song after song. 

“I’ve been playing them all my life,” said 
Mr. Staton, who before starting on Monday 
night, discarded five different saxophone 
reeds before selecting one that suited him. 

“I have to go through a half a box of reeds 
before I find one I like,” he said. 

His pianist for the engagement was 
Bertha Hope, 80, the widow of the jazz pian- 
ist and composer Elmo Hope. 

“He’s still very meticulous about his 
sound,” she said. “He just amazes and in- 
spires me. I learn something new every 
time I play with him. He just swings.” 

Mr. Staton started into “Satin Doll,” the 
staple Duke Ellington wrote with Billy 

EMAIL character@nytimes.com 


THE PARTICULARS 

Name Fred Staton 
Age 102 

Who he is A jazz musician 
Where he’s from The Bronx 
Telling detail “At my age, the hard part is 
getting to the gig. The playing is easy.” 


Strayhorn, who attended high school with 
Mr. Staton in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Staton is a walking history of jazz, 
having known and played with jazz greats 
who shared his Pittsburgh roots, such as 
Art Blakey, Roy Eldridge, Erroll Garner and 
Earl Hines. 

These days, he plays with the Harlem 
Blues and Jazz Band, a group of veteran 
sidemen assembled in 1973 by A1 Vollmer, 
88, a Westchester County orthodontist and 
jazz fan. The band includes Zeke Mullins, 91, 
on piano and Jackie Williams, 84, on drums. 

Last week, Mr. Staton sat in an easy chair 
in his apartment, his alto saxophone by his 
side and the radio tuned to the jazz station 
WBGO. 

A widower who has outlived his siblings 
and several of his five children, Mr. Staton 
said he was born on Valentine’s Day in 1915, 


and grew up in a poor family with no money 
for music lessons and no radio in the house. 

Mr. Staton’s younger sister, Dakota Sta- 
ton, became a prominent jazz and blues 
singer. She died in 2007, at 76. 

Mr. Staton said he began singing in a 
church gospel group and initially took up 
the drums but found them frustrating to 
deal with while his bandmates dashed off to 
socialize. 

“I was 17 and I was girl-crazy — the other 
guys were out getting the girls while I’m 
still packing up the drums,” he recalled, 
adding that one day, he picked up a silver 
Buescher tenor saxophone that had been 
left behind, and began fooling around with 
it. “I said, ‘The heck with this,’ and I took up 
the sax.” 

Enamored of saxophonists such as Mr. 
Young, Coleman Hawkins and, especially, 
Ben Webster, he began leading jazz combos 
such as the Three Tempos. During World 
War II, he worked as a welder in a military 
shipyard. 

Mr. Staton always had a day job at vari- 
ous restaurants, even after moving to New 
York in 1952. The restaurant work helped 
support his family, but also kept him from 
flourishing as a jazz musician until later in 
life, when he retired. 

“I didn’t wait — it just happened,” said Mr. 
Staton who in recent decades has led 
groups such as the Jazz Gents, and a gospel- 
tinged combo called Sounds of Deliverance 
that played gospel brunches at Copeland’s 
in Harlem. 

Mr. Staton never became a jazz headliner. 
When the music grew more modern, he ad- 
hered to a traditional swing style that re- 
mains respected by colleagues. 

“I love his playing,” said the saxophonist 
Jimmy Heath, who at a comparatively 
youthful 90 is still playing a busy schedule. 
“He stuck with his same style, and he just 
keeps going.” 

Mr. Staton said of Mr. Heath, “When I see 
Jimmy, he tells me, ‘When I grow up, I want 
to be you.’ ” 

Unable to explain his longevity — he 
drank for much of his life and was a smoker 
until he was 60 — Mr. Staton said he just 
kept playing, even with arthritic hands and 
barely enough strength to practice. 

“I’m grateful and blessed that I can do it,” 
said Mr. Staton, who is scheduled to play on 
Wednesday at 7 p.m. at the Central Library 
on Grand Army Plaza in Brooklyn; and on 
July 10 at 7 p.m. at Local 802 of the 
Associated Musicians of New York on 322 
West 48th Street for Mr. Mullins’s 92nd 
birthday. 

At the Monday night gig, a dinner orga- 
nized by Louis Feinstein, an accountant and 
jazz fan, for the New York Tax Study Group, 
Mr. Staton bent forward with emotion as he 
soloed on “Mood Indigo” and then played 
“Perdido” and “C Jam Blues.” 

Afterward, his grandson Richard Staton 
eased him carefully into a yellow cab. 


Dainty Invader 


By DAVE TAFT 

It is hard to call a flower as dainty 
and attractive as the Deptford 
pink invasive. It seems incapable 
of threatening anything, but it is a 
plant originally native to Europe 
now growing with ease through- 
out most of North America, and it 
fits the definition. The plant has 
roots that lead back to the English 
town of Deptford. 

Back in Tudor times, Deptford 
was a rural community on the 
outskirts of London where the 
plant was found in great abun- 
dance. Sadly, though the Deptford 
pink is still widespread through- 
out Europe, Deptford itself is now 
far more industrialized and sub- 
sumed by modern London, with 
far fewer locations for its name- 
sake flower to call home. 

Young pinks may have crossed 
the Atlantic growing among the 
roots of ornamental or commer- 
cial plant species being exported 


A hitchhiker known in 
Tudor England has made 
plenty of friends here. 

to the New World, or perhaps 
they hitched their way here as 
seeds among grains intended for 
livestock feed. I like to think that 
a plant this attractive might have 
even been brought here deliber- 
ately in the hopes of taming it for 
cultivation. In any case, as one of 
the New World’s oldest settle- 
ments, New York City may very 
well have been one of its first 
stops en route to naturalization in 
North America. 

Like many other colonizers, the 
pink’s progeny established them- 
selves and thrived. The Deptford 
pink (Dianthus armeria) is not in 
the same league as more famous 
and rapacious invaders like 
phragmites, mugwort or bitter- 
sweet. In fact, the skinny-leaved 
plant usually behaves well, mix- 
ing invisibly into the weedy wild- 
flowers and vegetation of dry 



DAVE TAFT 


fields. That is, until it blooms. 

Fully open, Deptford pinks 
rarely measure more than a half- 
inch, but they stand out like tiny 
beacons. The intensity of their 
bright pink color masks the great 
beauty of their extravagant pat- 
terning. Each blossom is pep- 
pered with bright white spots, 
which grow more densely toward 
the base of each petal. The an- 
thers (the male parts of a flower) 
are a bluish purple and stand out 
prominently in the center of each 
flower. These are complemented 
by a pair of pink tipped stigmas 
(the female parts), which emerge 
covered in furry hairs that are 
thought to aid the plant in captur- 
ing pollen grains. 

Despite the intensity of the 
coloration, it is interesting to note 
that the name “pink” probably 
derives from the loosely serrated 
edges of the flowers’ petals (think 
“pinking shears” rather than the 
color pink). This intense color- 
ation is not wasted on butterflies 
and other pollinators. I have 
frequently seen beetles and skip- 
pers tipped headfirst into these 
flowers, engulfed by and momen- 
tarily blinded by the color pink. 


Gone Since 9/11, a Greenmarket Is Back 



JUSTIN GILLILAND/THE NEW YORK TIMES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

opening here. 

Kernie Kernan, 47, a fourth-generation 
farmer at Kernan Farms in Bridgeton, N. J., 
recalled that he arrived early on Sept. 11, an- 
ticipating a typical day: rush hour sales be- 
tween 7 and 9:30 a.m., another rush at 
lunch, then one more in the afternoon. He 
would usually cap his day by getting a slice 
at Pronto Pizza on Liberty Street, taking a 
bag of tomatoes to the counter guys. 

The World Trade Center market was one 
of the first to open in New York City; Mr. 
Kernan’s father was there for the first day in 
1984, and as a teenager Kernie was always 
energized by the “hustle and bustle,” he 
said, of the scene at the World Trade Center. 
“It was a different kind of market,” he re- 
called recently. “The other ones felt like 
work; this was always my favorite.” 

At 8:46 a.m. on Sept. 11, Mr. Kernan was 
facing the twin towers and talking to his fi- 
ancee when he heard a noise that sounded 
like a bomb, but he could not see what was 
happening. “Papers on fire were flying 
down from the sky,” he said. 

Ron Samascott, 63, of Samascott Or- 
chards in Kinderhook, N.Y., who was also 
there that day, recalled his last shift at the 
World Trade Center market. 

“We got there at 6 a.m. with a big setup,” 
he said as he unloaded mounds of snap peas 
and bunches of asparagus. “September is 
the biggest time for farmers’ markets. Sum- 
mer vacation is over and there’s a lot of 
produce available. Our truck was full of 
produce, we had a big display and I heard 
jet engines, like we were on a runway. It 
sounded like the pilot was too close and that 
he was accelerating.” 

Mr. Samascott said his first reaction was 
to run, but he didn’t know where to go. 


“I could see the tower on fire, flames were 
coming out already and within less than a 
minute debris was all around us; insulation 
was covering our apple display,” he re- 
called. “We weren’t sure what was happen- 
ing. Some people said it was a missile, but 
people came out of the building and wanted 
to buy corn and apples, and we were selling 
stuff for the next 15 minutes or so and then 
we heard the next plane. And I thought, ‘Oh, 
man, this is not the place to be.’ ” 

He grabbed the $1,500 he made before the 
attacks and started walking north with 
thousands of others. “There were farmers 
that stayed and tried to pack everything up, 
and they couldn’t get their truck out any- 
way,” Mr. Samascott said. “And they were 
there for all that dust. I never thought the 
buildings would fall.” 

Mr. Kernan said he and other workers 
from his farm fled toward the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Halfway across, Mr. Kernan ran into 
Tom Strumolo, now 70, who was at the time 
the director of the Greenmarket program, 
now GrowNYC, which operates the city’s 
greenmarkets. Mr. Strumolo had been 
working in Brooklyn at the Cadman Plaza 
greenmarket that morning. 

The market at the trade center he said, 
“was right at the base of the south tower, 
and those buildings went down in a straight 
line and everything was just crushed and 
destroyed.” But all of the farmers and ven- 
dors got out, he said. 

in the years that followed, he and commu- 
nity organizers tried to reboot the market in 
other downtown locations. They set up shop 
in Zuccotti Park and City Hall Park, but nei- 
ther could match the scope of the old green- 
market. There were not enough customers 
to make a profit. Construction prevented 
consistent foot traffic, and new downtown 
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The new greenmarket at the 
World Trade Center, above, is 
the first official one there since 
the attacks on Sept. 11, 2001. 

Left, Kernie Kernan of 
Bridgeton, N. J., and, top left, 
Ron Samascott of Kinderhook, 
N.Y., are among the farmers 
who were at the original market 
on that day. 


security regulations made it nearly impos- _ 

sible to drive a truck to the locations. Soon Farmers must pass many 
those attempts petered out. security checks and their 

“The community really wanted this mar- truc k s must be X-rayed, 
ket back,” said Jessica Lappin, president of 
the Alliance for Downtown New York, a 
business improvement district. 

Now that the market is indeed back, Mr. 

Samascott and Mr. Kernan are cautiously 
optimistic about its future. They worry 
about the foot traffic and whether tourists 
will be interested in buying Swiss chard or 
turnips. 

The market had faced security chal- 
lenges after the 1993 bombing at the World 
Trade Center. Now, once again, it has ad- 
justed. Farmers are required to go through 
multiple security checks with waist-high 
barriers just to get to the plaza to unload 


their goods. They have to pass three identi- 
fication points as well, and their trucks have 
to drive underground for a full X-ray. 

While unpacking maple caramel pop- 
corn, Becca Holscher, a new vendor from 
Roxbury Mountain Maple in upstate New 
York, said: “This market feels brand-new. 
When we first got into greenmarkets, this is 
the one we wanted to be in, but it had just 
shut down because of 9/11 so we ended up at 
the Union Square market.” 

She set up her cotton-candy spinning ma- 
chine, a metal contraption that she had 
alerted security about. And that security 
was noticeable around the market: officers 
from the New York Police Department and 
the Port Authority police force, and 
employees of private companies. 

But on opening day none of that seemed 
to affect the traffic at the greenmarket, 
which will be open every Tuesday through 
November. Office workers and construction 
foremen browsed the goods. One woman 
who said she worked in finance bought 
strawberries and apple-cider doughnuts to 
share with office mates and asparagus to 
cook at home. A budget analyst for the city 
picked up her morning muffin and juice on 
the way to work, with plans to return for 
lunch. 

“It’s a little eerie coming back, but I love 
it,” Mr. Kernan said. “If people know we’re 
here, we could do well again.” 
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Overflowing With Tourists 



STEPHANIE KEITH/REUTERS 


From a financial perspective, the success of tourism is unambiguous. Close to 62 million visitors 
are expected to come to New York City this year, approximately a million more than came in 2016. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

quarters, among the ghosts. 

Around the world, the spread of urban 
tourism into previously uncharted res- 
idential neighborhoods, a turn of events 
not all neighbors have welcomed, has 
largely been attributed to the growth of 
Airbnb and its promise of a more intimate 
experience of hospitality than modern 
times have typically permitted. In reality, 
that blame can be distributed more widely. 
Trends have been moving in that direction 
for a long time. In New York in particular, 
a decline in manufacturing jobs lasting 
decades prompted civic leaders to re- 
group, turning the city into a branded 
product that could be marketed to tourists 
and real estate interests around the world, 
who would emerge as a driving force of 
the economy. 

As more and more tourists obliged, the 
field they were given to play in became 
broader and more diverse, by necessity, in 
some sense; Manhattan’s central business 
district alone could hardly contain the 
masses. At the same time, the affluent 
classes (whose anxieties made them ever 
more intent on distinguishing themselves 
from those in the lower rungs) had re- 
jected the “tourist” designation altogether 
— tourists go to wax museums in Times 
Square — and chose instead to follow the 
path of what the industry calls immersive 
travel. This could alternately take the 
shape of sleeping in tribal huts in Namib- 
ia, or staying in an art director’s house in 
Boerum Hill for 10 days, reading Jonathan 
Lethem novels in a Hans Wegner lounge 
chair. 

From a financial perspective, the suc- 
cess of tourism is unambiguous. Close to 
62 million visitors are expected to come to 
New York this year (approximately a 
million more than came in 2016), many of 
them during the summer months, setting 
a record for the seventh consecutive year. 
In May, NYC & Company, the city’s official 
destination marketing arm, announced 
“‘New’ New York City,” a “five borough 
tourism infrastructure,” to include places 
like, “Destination St. George,” the gentrify- 
ing neighborhood on the Staten Island 
waterfront near where Eric Garner was 
killed. It will include the city’s first outlet 
mall, scheduled to open next year, and a 
$590 million “observation wheel,” the 
construction of which has been belea- 
guered by difficulties and lawsuits. 

Queens now has its own tourism council, 
which like so much else that marks the 
city of today, would have been unthinkable 
in the 1970 s, when New York was in a 
shambles and everyone was going some- 
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where else. 

(In 1971, tourism officials, already in a 
desperate position, found themselves 
having to stand up to an advertising cam- 
paign by Alitalia, the Italian airline, that 
read, “Today, New York City Disappears,” 
accompanied by an image of the Statue of 
Liberty sinking into the ocean. Alitalia was 
introducing nonstop service between 
Rome and other major American cities 


Questions of strained 
infrastructure have 
become central to 
conversations about 
urban life. 

like Boston and Washington.) 

How many tourists are too many? In 
some European cities, efforts have been 
made to limit their arrivals and 
peregrinations. This spring the govern- 
ment in Venice, in response to the outcries 
of residents — they had posted signs in 
certain parts of the city reading, “Tourists 
Go Away! ! ! You Are Destroying This 
Area” — moved to put in place curbs on 
the number of people who could visit 
especially popular sites. Three years ago, 
Ada Colau, who would become the mayor 
of Barcelona, called tourism a threat to the 
way of life in the city. In January, officials 


approved a law that would curtail the 
number of visitors to the Barcelona, by 
limiting the number of beds available in 
hotels and freezing the construction of 
new ones in places. 

As of last month, New York City had 
113,000 hotel rooms; by 2019, according to 
NYC & Company, it is expected to have 
137,000. 

At a moment when questions of strained 
infrastructure are central to conversations 
about urban life — and when the overbur- 
dened New York City subway system has 
reached a crisis point — the construction 
of hotels seems to proceed largely untram- 
meled. Like many other cities around the 
world, New York entered into protracted 
battles with Airbnb in part on the grounds 
that the transformation of apartments into 
hotel rooms threatened an already shrink- 
ing housing supply and disrupted neigh- 
borhoods. We hear a lot less about the 
analog: the consequences of turning over 
to hoteliers land that might have gone to 
the construction of new housing instead. 

Like Ian Schrager’s new Lower East 
Side hotel, the Public, or 1 Hotel in Brook- 
lyn Bridge Park in Dumbo, or the William 
Vale in Williamsburg, many hotels are 
now located in residential neighborhoods 
to satisfy the urges of those who want to 
feel as though they are living, however 
briefly, as real New Yorkers do. Have them 
try shopping for an affordable apartment. 


READER COMMENTS 
Gates Make Bad Neighbors 

In Metropolitan last Sunday, Ginia Bellafante wrote about Masaryk 
Towers, a middle-income housing complex on the Lower East Side that 
has put up gates to prevent residents of a nearby public housing from 
passing through. Readers responded on nytimes.com; comments have 
been edited for length and clarity. 


growing up in the Baruch 
projects, I walked daily through 
Masryk Towers. I’ve walked early 
in the morning, afternoons and 
late at night, and I have to be 
brutally honest: All of the reasons 
mentioned by Masryk Towers 
management are correct. The 
constant selling of drugs, gang 
activity, loitering, moped riding, 
loud ruckus — and I’m referring 
to what went on outside of the 
complex, not even describing 
what went on inside the building 
and stairwells. I understand that 
it’s an inconvenience to have to 
walk farther, but this is a conse- 
quence decades in the making. 
When one does not value what 
they have, the area you live in 
and just abuse it by allowing 
graffiti to adorn buildings, urine 
to saturate elevators, stairwells to 
be urine- and feces-filled, con- 
stant loud music, and crime to 
continue, well, guess what? After 
a while, change is going to occur 
and it affects everyone. 

FORMER BARUCH RESIDENT, 

LOWER EAST SIDE 

THE GATE is not electrified, and 
there is no moat with alligators. A 
community has a right to take 
reasonable steps to secure safety 
and ensure quality of life. Many of 
the residents here are elderly 
themselves; handing out key fobs 
to nonresidents does not insure a 
chain of custody. The Grand 
Street Settlement needs to seek a 
solution other than the infringe- 
ment of this community’s right 
over its property. This is not 
private ownership blocking ac- 
cess to beachfront property. 

JAMES McCOWAN, EAST VILLAGE 

SO A MIDDLE-INCOME, tax-subsi- 
dized complex can close the gates 
of its streets and sidewalks to 
those who live nearby? Presum- 
ably, some of those being closed 
out are taxpayers too, no? Why 


all these gated, restricted-entry 
communities now, anyway? Af- 
fordable housing complexes — 
Stuy Town, Peter Cooper, Penn 
South — operated just fine with 
open streets from the 1950s to 
today, including in some of the 
“bad old days” of the ’60s and 
70s. Why does the middle class 
have to ape the rich in a desire to 
exclude? Enough of this “uncivil 
society” ! 

NYER, NEW YORK 

LOVE THE IMPLICATION that 
because the development re- 
ceives subsidies it means it has 
no rights to do what it needs to 
protect its grounds and residents. 
According to this argument, 
developers of luxury buildings 
receiving billions in tax abate- 
ments should open up their gated 
communities to us poor outsiders. 
Let the wretched refuse enjoy the 
state-subsidized private grounds 
including their swimming pools, 
80-story roof decks, tree houses 
and other amenities subsidized by 
our tax dollars. 

SAM MOSKOWITZ, LOWER EAST SIDE 

they should be ashamed of 
themselves. I hope the local 
residents can successfully sue 
them to remove the gate, and 
then make them pay for the legal 
fees. 

VOH, NEW YORK 

I WONDER HOW MANY of the 
people berating this housing 
complex trying to make their 
homes a little safer live in lily- 
white suburbs or on the Upper 
East Side? And how many of 
them are Nimby on any subsi- 
dized housing in their neighbor- 
hoods? It seems from the article 
that this wasn’t the first step, but 
was done after more moderate 
measures failed. 

TODD STUART, KEY WEST, FLA. 
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An Actors Life, Before and After Omar 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

evance of “The Wire” and the rest of his cat- 
alog, Mr. Williams is now delving into film 
and television production, and deepening 
his activist role with the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

“VANDERVEER IS 59 BUILDINGS, Six floors 
high, with seven apartments on each level,” 
Mr. Williams said. “There are so many peo- 
ple here — beautiful and beautifully flawed 
people — and I want all of their stories to be 
told.” 

It was a warm Friday afternoon in June, 
the 15 th anniversary of the premiere of “The 
Wire,” and Mr. Williams was back in East 
Flatbush to celebrate with some friends. 
Though he lives in Williamsburg now, he 
goes back every few months to visit Van- 
derveer, a collection of red-brick buildings 
that stretches across 30 acres along Foster 
Avenue in the middle of Brooklyn. (Despite 
its rechristening, it will always be Van- 
derveer to everyone in Mr. Williams’s or- 
bit.) There, he walked down the street like a 
benign potentate, accepting compliments 
and memories, shaking hands and taking 
pictures with people on every corner. Some 
of them were strangers familiar with his 
work, but many more were friends and 
longtime neighbors who knew him not as 
Omar from “The Wire” but Mike from 
Tower 3301. At one point, a young mother 
sheepishly stopped him to say she had 
named her child Omar in his honor. 

“The way a lot of us from the neighbor- 
hood see it, Mike is like the prophet of the 
projects,” said Darrel Wilds, 50, who grew 
up with Mr. Williams in Vanderveer. “He’s 
representing the people of this neighbor- 
hood to the world.” 

But even as he has worked to champion 
his community, Mr. Williams has often 
ended up falling victim to the perils he tried 
to elude there. Many of his roles have un- 
earthed agonizing memories and plunged 
him into a serious drug addiction that he 
grapples with to this day. Indeed, the work 
that has vaulted him to fame has also nearly 
been his undoing. 

“The characters that mean the most to 
me are the ones that damn near kill me,” he 
said, leaning back into a sidewalk bench on 
Foster Avenue. “It’s a sacrifice I’ve chosen 
to make.” 

The Vanderveer of Mr. Williams’s child- 
hood was often a landscape of drugs and vi- 
olence. As he rode down the avenue, nearly 
every corner conjured a grisly memory. 
“That’s where I saw my first shooting,” he 
said, passing New York Avenue. Two blocks 
later: “That’s where I first got robbed.” 

Born in 1966, Mr. Williams rarely envi- 
sioned a life beyond Brooklyn. His mother, 
an immigrant from the Bahamas, worked as 
a seamstress for much of her life before 
opening a small day care center that she ran 
out of Vanderveer. His father, who came 
from South Carolina, was a gregarious but 
wayward man who battled health problems. 

Starved of opportunities, many in the 
community took their cues from local gang- 
sters, who exuded a swaggering masculin- 
ity that Mr. Williams contorted himself to 
realize. 

As a boy, he was sexually molested and 
the experience left him withdrawn and con- 
fused about his own sexuality. He never 
spoke of the abuse back then, but his peers 
seized on his vulnerability and tormented 
him relentlessly. 

“They had two nicknames for me: 
Blackie and Faggot Mike,” Mr. Williams 
said. “I was very soft, very fragile.” 

Though formal acting was not yet on the 
horizon, his life became a kind of delicate 
performance as he desperately tried to con- 
form. He wore knockoff streetwear and 
learned to walk with a lean. As a favor to a 
friend, he smuggled balloons of marijuana 
into Rikers for a man he barely knew. He 
was 16. (The experience later helped inspire 
a plot point on “The Night Of.”) Before long, 
he developed a drug problem of his own, 
and by 19, he was cycling in and out of clin- 
ics. To finance his addiction, he tried his 
hand at carjacking and credit card fraud, 
though the schemes left him with little more 
than a thickening arrest record. 

Alienated from his family and friends in 
Vanderveer, he found a sense of belonging 
at the gay bars of downtown Manhattan in 
the 1980s and ’90s. Though he did not iden- 
tity as gay himself, Mr. Williams relished 
the sheer liberty of carousing around a 
space unencumbered. Many weekends, he 
would dance until the early morning at 
clubs like the Roxy, Sound Factory and Pal- 
ladium. His nimble moves even landed him 
some work as a part-time backup dancer. 

Then one night at a bar in Queens, on the 
eve of his 25th birthday, he stepped outside 
to find a group of men jumping his friend. 
When he tried to intervene, one of the mug- 
gers pulled out a razor blade and sliced him 
across his face and neck. One gash went 
straight through his jugular. The next day, 
his mother took out a second insurance pol- 
icy on his life. 

“She told me I’d never live to 30,” Mr. 
Williams recalled, “and I believed her.” 

But the attack that almost killed him left 
an indelible mark that also revived his life: 
a scar trailing diagonally down his face, 
from the top of his forehead to the middle of 
his right cheek. It was impossible to ignore. 
And it radically transformed his image. 

“All my life I’m this cream puff, and next 
thing I know everyone sees me as some 
kind of gangster,” he said. “It almost made 
me laugh.” 

Soon enough, he was dancing in music 
videos and on tour alongside artists such as 
George Michael and Madonna, inevitably 
cast in the part of a street tough. His first 
substantial acting role came courtesy of no 
less an authority than Tupac Shakur, who 
tapped Mr. Williams to play his brother in 
the 1996 film “Bullet.” Three years later, he 
appeared as a drug dealer in Martin Scors- 
ese’s “Bringing Out the Dead.” Then it was a 
brief cameo on “The Sopranos.” And finally, 
in 2002, “The Wire.” 

Though his credentials were modest and 
his technique still unpolished, Mr. Williams 
immediately stood out in his audition. “His 
read was good, but it was the scar,” Ed 
Burns, the show’s producer and co-creator, 



said. “This battle wound on his face seemed 
to say so much about who he was, what he’d 
been through.” 

in omar little, Mr. Williams saw versions 
of himself and many of his friends, in all 
their complexities and inner conflicts. The 
character was at once menacing and jocu- 
lar, openly gay and privately tortured, a 
lawless vigilante and regular churchgoer. 

“Omar is this dark-skinned outspoken 
man in the hood who didn’t care what any- 
one thought of him,” Mr. Williams said. “He 
is everything I wished I could be.” 

He made a point of accentuating those 
contrasts. During the filming of a scene in 
the first season involving Omar and his 
boyfriend, Brandon, Mr. Williams impro- 
vised a kiss that had not been in the script. 

“I remember somebody immediately 
saying, ‘There go our ratings,’ ” Mr. Burns 
recalled. “That sort of intimacy was not 
shown much then, but Mike insisted, and it 
breathed life into the character.” 

When it came to technique, Mr. Williams 
relied on his own emotional acuity. Building 
off his experience in dance, he often made 
detailed musical playlists that corre- 
sponded with the mood of each episode. Be- 
fore filming the scene when Omar was 
killed, for example, he listened to “Let 
There Be Light,” by the rapper Nas. To this 
day, he finds the song so affecting that the 
mere mention of it brings him to tears. 

The show’s writers grew so enamored of 
Mr. Williams’s mastery of his character that 
they began to challenge him for sport. “We 
started writing these Britishisms for him 
just to see if he could pull it off,” Mr. Simon 
said. Once, they included the word “confab- 
ulate” in the script as an inside joke they 
planned to cut. “That’s a word that hasn’t 
been said in the history of Baltimore, but he 
somehow made it work,” he said. 

Even as “The Wire” staggered in the rat- 
ings — it was initially more admired than 
watched — Omar became its icon, the sub- 
ject of tribute art and academic disserta- 
tions. Nowhere was the performance more 
beloved than in East Flatbush. When Mr. 
Williams moved back into his apartment in 
Vanderveer after the first season, in 2002, 
the neighborhood men who had harassed 
him for years were suddenly currying his 
favor. The attention was intoxicating, but he 
couldn’t help feeling unnerved. 

“There was just one small thing,” he said. 
“No one was calling me Mike. They were 
calling me Omar. That’s when the lines got 
blurred.” 

What followed was something of an ex- 
istential crisis. Months removed from film- 
ing, Mr. Williams struggled to shake the 
grave psyche of his character. He was 
racked by doubts both personal and po- 
litical: Had he lost hold of his identity? Was 
he glorifying the ills of his community, or ex- 
posing their roots? He couldn’t divine the 
answers, so he turned to cocaine. 

Even weighed down by addiction, Mr. 
Williams’s acting was sharp — perhaps 
even more naturalistic — but off camera, his 
life was deteriorating. He blew most of his 
money on drugs and stopped paying rent 
until he was kicked out of Vanderveer. 
When he wasn’t staying in a hotel during 
filming, he lived out of a single suitcase, of- 
ten spending nights on a drug house floor in 
Newark. There were days he showed up to 
set visibly high, but the show’s producers 
didn’t dare let him go. 




“We worried that if he lost the work he’d 
become truly untethered,” Mr. Simon said. 

Mr. Williams made it through the show’s 
run with the support of a church community 
he found in Newark, but his drug dependen- 
cy lingered as he continued to question the 
impact of his work. During one particularly 
rough stretch in spring 2008, just after “The 
Wire” ended, he was on a three-day-long 
bender when his mother brought him to a 
rally for Barack Obama in Harrisburg, Pa. 
Earlier during his campaign, Mr. Obama 
had declared “The Wire” the best show on 
television and Omar his favorite character. 
When the two men met privately after the 
event, Mr. Williams, lock-jawed and high on 
cocaine, could barely speak. 

“Hearing my name come out of his mouth 
woke me up,” he said. “I realized that my 
work could actually make a difference.” 

Mr. Williams resolved to continue pursu- 
ing similarly powerful roles, no matter how 
agonizing the demons they unleashed. Dur- 
ing the filming of the HBO series “The 
Night Of,” he relapsed. For the role, he drew 
on the experience of his nephew Dominic, 
who was at Rikers awaiting trial in connec- 
tion with a murder (and is now serving a 
sentence at the Green Haven Correctional 
Facility). Every day on the set forced him to 
confront the brutality of his nephew’s incar- 
ceration, and every night he escaped that 
mentality with cocaine. 

“Addiction doesn’t go away,” he said. “It’s 
an everyday struggle for me, but I’m fight- 
ing.” 

along with taking more commercially vi- 
able roles in films such as a coming install- 
ment of the Star Wars series, Mr. Williams is 
expanding his work into production. Among 
his projects in development are a film called 
“Bishop,” which he describes as “a hip-hop 
coming-of-age cautionary love story set in 
the Fort Greene projects”; “Brooklyn 


From top: Michael K. Williams, 
in jacket, with friends at the 
Brooklyn housing complex 
formerly known as the 
Vanderveer Estates; with 
children at the complex, left, 
and neighborhood residents; as 
Omar Little in “The Wire” ; in a 
Vice on HBO documentary 
about the effects of the criminal 
justice system. 


‘We’ve been taught 
success means leaving 
the communities that 
made us, but this is the 
only place in the world 
where I feel free.’ 


Chronicles,” a television series examining 
the relationship between the West Indian 
immigrants and Orthodox Jews of East 
Flatbush; and an as-yet-unnamed docu- 
mentary series about recovering from ad- 
diction. 

His desire to produce follows a lifetime of 
frustrations with the racial politics of the 
film industry, of “feeling like us black actors 
are rabbits jumping for a dangling carrot.” 

“While we’re wasting our energy being 
angry about a damn statue, the crime hap- 
pened months ago in a boardroom,” said Mr. 
Williams, who has received hardly any 
award nominations. “There aren’t enough 
people of color behind the scenes, and that’s 
where real change happens.” 

Most immediately, he is completing a doc- 
umentary to be released this fall through 
Vice on HBO. The project intends to detail 
the dangers and inequities of the American 
criminal justice system, particularly the ju- 
venile justice system, largely focusing on 
the stories of three people close to Mr. 
Williams: his cousin Niven, who is trying to 
reintegrate into society after more than a 
decade in prison; his nephew Dominic; and 
his friend and “Wire” co-star Felicia Pear- 
son, who has cycled in and out of prison. 

Matt Horowitz, a producer for Vice who is 
working on the film, said the choice to col- 
laborate with Mr. Williams was easy: He 
could simply draw more from his subjects 
than a typical reporter could. “People know 
they can trust him with their stories be- 
cause he’s coming from a place of personal 
understanding,” he said. 

In one scene, Mr. Williams visits a middle 
school in Newark, where he speaks with a 
seventh grader named Mike. The boy had 
maintained a reticent facade during filming 
but eventually opened up at Mr. Williams’s 
coaxing, telling the harrowing story of his 
mother’s death along with his father’s 
abuse. “I was abused too when I was young- 
er,” Mr. Williams tells the boy. “And I did a lot 
of stupid stuff to hurt myself.” 

Flashbacks of those past tribulations 
came to Mr. Williams in waves as he ambled 
through East Flatbush that June day. 
Though the neighborhood is already seeing 
the onset of gentrification, the blocks 
around Vanderveer felt to him as if they 
were suspended in amber. Young kids 
played stickball on the concrete courtyards, 
while older ones loitered in packs on the 
corners. Afternoon turned to evening, and 
everyone seemed to assemble on the hand- 
ball courts to share a bottle of Hennessy, as 
a team of cops glowered from the periphery 
and threatened citations, the same dramas 
playing out unresolved and unending. 

“Man, why do you even stay coming out 
here?” a friend named Earl asked. “Why 
not Los Angeles?” 

Mr. Williams laughed. It’s a question he 
gets a lot. “I’m over that old-school thought 
that you got to get out the hood,” he said. 
Like many actors, he is prone to monologue 
and now the words were coming in a rush. 

“We’ve been taught success means leav- 
ing the communities that made us, but this 
is the only place in the world where I feel 
free,” he said. Despite the difficulties of his 
youth in East Flatbush, he still feels at 
peace there. “Trust me, it gets lonely for a 
man like me in Brentwood, Calif.” 

Satisfied with the answer, Earl passed 
Mr. Williams a shot of liquor. Cautiously, he 
raised the plastic cup to his lips and took a 
gulp. 
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Performance Art 

once A year, the Metropolitan Transportation Authority 
holds auditions for musicians to perform in subway and 
commuter train stations, and for the past couple of years, 
Joan Chiverton, an illustrator and music lover, has 
sketched the hopefuls. The auditions, which take place in 
Grand Central Terminal, have a festive atmosphere, 
starting with the master of ceremonies, Robert Holman, 
the poet and indefatigable poetry evangelist, who wears a 
referee’s striped shirt and blows a whistle on musicians 
who exceed their five-minute time limit. 

Because we all know the transportation agency will not 
tolerate delays. 

This year’s contenders came from as far away as 
France for a shot at a three-hour slot. Some were clearly 
not ready for prime time, Ms. Chiverton said. But with 
others, she said, “they open their mouths or start playing 
and they’re amazing.” 

Like the musicians, Ms. Chiverton has to complete 
each work in five minutes. If a group is large or fumbles 
around with its gear before starting to play, she might 
manage “just a few scribbles,” she said. Even so, she likes 
working in time with the musicians, performing as they 
do. “They’re bringing some culture to all of us,” she said, 
drawing the line at loud drumming on hot platforms 
during the evening rush. “It’s so stupid,” she said. “No 
one’s going to give you tips. It just is not the right time 
for that.” 

This year, the authority added 28 performers or groups 
to its roster of about 350. Lydia Bradshaw, the agency’s 
manager of arts and design, which runs the program, 
called Music Under New York, said performers were not 
screened for content, but might be disqualified if they 
were likely to clog stations or drown out announcements. 

Sean Grissom, a cellist who has been performing 
through the program since 1987, and was a judge this 
year, said subway riders had offered him gigs, cookies, 
party invitations and even Yankees tickets. “It’s a great 
opportunity to people-watch,” he said. “You see every- 
thing. After playing on the subway all these years, it 
would take a lot to shock me.” john leland 


ONLINE: THE M.T.A. AUDITIONS 

K More images from Joan Chiverton: 

nytimes.com/metropolitan 




Joan Chiverton illustrates the auditions for musicians to perform in subway and train stations. She has only as much time as the candidates: five minutes. 
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(Left to right) Jason Zanitsch, Rieanna Duncan, Chaim Fishman, Laura Chen, Robert Curry-Smithson, Paula McKinnon, Adam Grumbach, 
McKenna Montgomery, John Park, Jeffrey Makris, Vanessa Rodriguez, Faa Diallo, Patrick Sunwoo, Lauren Davenport, Robert McCue, 
Leslieann Gomez, Patrick Griffin, Bariki Innis, Vicki McGuigan and Shafqat Shadaab. 


Ten New York City teachers recently received the 2017 Teachers Who Make A Difference Award at 
a ceremony held at The New York Times Company sponsored by The Abrahamson Family Foundation 


These educators were nominated by this years recipients of The New York Times College Scholarship 
for inspiring and supporting their academic needs. Each teacher selected received an award of $3,000 
and a plaque of recognition. Students selected for the Scholarship Program are awarded four-year 
grants, a summer internship at The Times and a laptop donated by The Bud Frankel Family Foundation 


Patrick Sunwoo Robert McCue 

Nominated by Vanessa Rodriguez Nominated by Leslieann Gomez 

Bronx High School for Law and Manhattan Center for Science 

Community Service and Mathematics 

Patrick Griffin Robert Curry-Smithson 

Nominated by Bariki Innis Nominated by Chaim Fishman 

Bronx High School for Medical Science New Explorations into Science, 

Paula McKinnon Technology, and Math 

Nominated by Laura Chen Jeffrey Makris 

Brooklyn Technical High School Nominated by John Park 

j . Stuyvesant High School 

Jason Zanitsch 

Nominated by Rieanna Duncan Vicki McGuigan 

High School for Public Service: Nominated by Shafqat Shadaab 

Heroes of Tomorrow The Bronx High School of Science 


Lauren Davenport 
Nominated by Faa Diallo 
The Urban Assembly Gateway 
School for Technology 

Adam Grumbach 

Nominated by McKenna Montgomery 
Urban Academy Laboratory 
High School 


Those interested in learning more about the program or contributing to the fund can visit www.nytimes.com/scholarship. 
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